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Preface 


To my collaborators, the teachers, children, librarians, 
parents, and students who have helped snake this book , . . 


C HtLDRtTN AND BOOKS fifcv.' in the first 
place out of the tantalizing questions 
adults are alw'aj'S asking: "What kind of 
books do children like?” "How cin we get 
our children to read more and better books?*’ 
Jt grew also our of many obsen'ations of chil- 
dren choosing or rejecting books in dieir 
homes, nursery scIjooIs, libraries, and class- 
rooms. It grew from watching artist-teachers 
using books in such happy and meaningful 
ways that the children reached new heights of 
appreciation and taste. It grew from the eager 
response of college students to the beauty and 
fun of children’s books. It gtov from watch- 
ing parents share their joy in books svith their 
children, making book lovers of them by 
sheer contagion. And it grew primattly from 
liking children and books. 

Children and Books was planned as a text 
for children's literature courses in the educa- 
tion departments and lihrar>’ craming scltools 
of colleges and universities. And it h.a$ been 
a special source of satiskterion to receive let- 
ters from students saying th-tc they have kept 
their copies and used them comranily for 
reference in their work. Parents, camp direc- 
tors, and Sunday-school teachers also write 
that Children and Books has been helpful, 
since it covers die reading Interests— imagina- 
tive and factual— of children from two to 
fifteen or sixteen. Indeed, the heartwarming 
letters of appreciation that hate continued to 
pour in over the jears Iiave led to the prepa- 
ration of this nov edition. 

An)-onc who lias used ChiUren and Bocks 
will lie curious ro know how it lui I>ecn 
changnl. llic original organbailon has IxTcn 
retained Ixcauw there ha\e Ixxn sts many 
fasorahlc comments on its conscniencr. 5ince 
a new chapref has iKvn adJcvl. Itowoxr. i!jc 
chapters Iu\t Ixxn rcnuml'cteJ. 


Qiapter I, 'Tlie Qiild and His Books." and 
new Qiapter 2, 'Tlie Adult and the Qiild's 
Books," constitute a frame of reference for 
all the discussions ro follow. "Tlie Qiild and 
His Books" des clops the philosophy that is 
bAsic to the consideration of eser)' book for 
children; what are the child's needs at this 
particular rime, and how may books best sen c 
him? 'Tlie AduJf .and the Qiild's Books" is 
devoted ro showing grown-ups how ro bring 
children and good books liappily rogeilicr, 
with special attention to Illustrations and 
illustrators. Tliis chapter also has general cri- 
teria for evaluating children’s liooks and 
discusses reference books tlwt have proved 
particularly helpful to teachers and librarians. 

tvcr>’ chapter has new authors, nesv l«iki, 
and new illustrations not found in the earlier 
edition. Bibliographies base lieen greatly ex- 
panded. and a glance at them will shtwv new 
trends which base dcs'elopcd since Chldrcn 
end Books first was published. If was. for ex- 
ample, a plcatinr surprise to dtKorcr an 
astonishing growth of interrsr in poetrj’ for 
childrca IVxhaps the seven chapters on poctr>' 
in the first edition of this book luve helped 
promote this interest. We hope so. CcrTat.'ily, 
poetry and \ctsc choirs are floun'dirng in the 
United States and Canada as never before. 

Tlicre are many new authors and titles for 
the chaptcf on realistic modem fakm. hut 
the areas with the most oxerw helming num- 
her of new and worth-while hmls are fairy 
calcs, hiirorfcal f ctkia. b-ograpJiy. and Ktrotr. 

In lutrofical faim or fa»or.al/.Td bi'gra- 
phy, iIktc it a hra.oJ nrw phrra'mrrxm-tlrf 
rise of l}>c series, especially t!«we coonretrd 
w ith American hhtoty. Tlicfr base leen tetifs 
of txsoLs t’cfi're.l'ut when achi’J wan-sorry 
Kx)k in a scfles tlut ahradr rt-nt to ffty ce 
a hundred wl-mcs. grown ejn (*-g n u at! 
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To mj collaborators, the teadiets, cbsldrea, Vbadzns, 
parents, and students s\ho have helped make this book ... 


C HILDREN AND BOOKS gresT ia the first 
place out of the tantalizing questions 
adults are always asking: "What kind of 
books do diildren like?” "How can we get 
our children to read more and better books?" 
It grev.’ also out of many observaaons of chil- 
dren choosing or rejectiDg books in their 
homes, nursery sdiools, libraries, and class- 
rooms. It grew from watdiing artist-teadiers 
using books in such happy and meaningful 
v^-ays diat the children reached new heights of 
appreciation and taste. It grew' from the eager 
response of college students to the beauty and 
fun of children's books. It grew from watdi- 
ing parents share their joy in books wdi their 
children, making book lovers of them by 
sheer contagion. And it g rew primarily from 
liking diildtea and books. 

Cbiliren and Books uus planned as a text 
for diiidren's literature courses in the educa- 
tion departments and library training schools 
of colleges and universities. And ir has been 
a special source of satisfaction to receive let- 
ters from students saying that they have kept 
their copies and usrf diem constantly for 
reference in dicir work. Parents, camp direc- 
tors, and Sunday-sdiool teachers also write 
that Children and Books has been helpful, 
since it covers the reading interests— imagina- 
rive and factual— of children from two to 
fifteen or sixteen. Indeed, the heartwamjiDg 
Jetiers of sppsechdon that have continued to 
pour in over die years have led to the prepa- 
ration of this new ediaoa, 

Anyone who has used Children ar^ Books 
uill be curious to know how ic has been 
changed. The original organization has been 
retained because there have been so mai^ 
favorable comments on its convenience- Since 
a nev.' chapter has been added, hoaes-er, the 
chapters have been renumbered. 


Qiapcer I, "Tho Child and His Books,” and 
new Qiapier 2, '*Ihe Adult and die Childs 
Books," coastimte a frame of reference for 
all the discussions to follow. "The Child and 
His Books" develops the philosophy that is 
basic to the considerarioa of every hook for 
children: what are the childs needs at thk 
purricular rime, and bow may boots best serve 
him? "The Adult and the Child’s Books” is 
derored to showing grown-cps bow to bring 
children and good bcxiks happily together, 
with spedai attention to illustrations and 
illustrators. This chapmr also has general cri- 
teria for evaluatbg children’s books and 
discusses reference books that have proved 
partbularly helpful to teachers and librarians. 

Every diapter has new autbo.T, new books, 
and new illustrations not found in riie eailkr 
edition. Bibliographiss have been greatly ex- 
panded. and a glance at them will show new 
treciis whkh have developed since Children 
artd Books first was published. It was, for ex- 
ample, a pleasant surprise to discover aa 
astonishing growth of interest ia poetry for 
children. Perhaps the seven chapters on poetry 
ia die first edition of rids book have helped 
promote this interest. \Ce hope so. Certainly, 
poetry and verse choirs are flourishing in riie 
United States and Canada as never before. 

There are maig" new zuhors and titles for 
the diapter on realistic modem fiction, but 
the areas witii die most overwhelming num- 
ber of new and worth-while books are fairy 
tales, historical Ecoon, biography, and science: 

In blsmrical fiction or fictionalized biogra- 
phy, there is a btand-new phenomenon— he 
rise of the series, especially those connected 
srith Amerkan history. There have been series 
of books before, but when a child wants every 
book in a series that already runs to fifty or 
a hundred volumes, grown-ups begin to ask 



desperately, "What about these books? How 
good are they? How reliable are they?" To 
help answer these questions Children and 
Books now examines and evaluates the series. 

"Reading Plus," Chapter 20, has been re- 
vised to include a discussion of the rela- 
tionship of television to children's reading, 
re-evaluations of ta^o and movies, and a 
summary of the hotly argued problems of the 
comics. Many suggestions are made for using 
television, radio, and movies to supplement 
and arouse interest in books. 

To the college instructor 

who may use this textbook 

Children and Books provides a full year's 
course in children’s reading, which means that 
for courses of only one semester, teachers must 
choose some chapters for detailed study and 
Others for rapid reading or omission. For ex- 
ample, the first three and the last two chapters 
in the book may be read rapidly for their 
general philosophy, but the more diorough 
consideration indicated in the guides to study 
may be omitted. The seven chapters on poetry 
may be divided— teachers of young children 
taking the chapter on hiother Goose in detail 
and teachers of older children studying the 
ballads. Each group will profit from the class 
discussions. Similar divisions in assigned read- 
ings are possible in other chapters. Instructors 
of both two-semester and one-semester courses 
may also wish to vary the otdes of presenta- 


tion. For instance, if the instructor prefers to 
take poetry last, it is entirely possible to begin 
widi folk tales— "Old Magic"— and continue 
through, or to, biography. There are, however, 
several advantages in beginning with poetry, 
as the guides to study suggest. 

To all grown-ups 

who may read this book 
Parents or uncles and aunts wishing to buy 
books for children or to find out something 
about their reading interests may skip through 
these pages unhampered by study guides and 
impending examinations. For you, the books 
reviewed and the criteria in each chapter 
should be of special value. Learning of the 
delightful uses to which children have put 
their reading ought to be refreshing and help- 
ful for all adults. What a pity that we grown- 
ups are no longer so moved by our reading 
that we must rush to our easels, seize brushes 
and paint pots, and record our enchantment 
in gay colors and uninhibited lines! Perhaps 
in these pages you will catch some hint of the 
first fine raptures a child feels when he en- 
counters a book he loves. And perhaps from 
these pages there will emerge some clues to 
finding more of these treasures for each child 
—books he takes to bed with him, books he 
carries along on his summer vacations, books 
which tickle his risibilities or warm his heart, 
books to grow on. So, in conclusion, we wish 
you and youi children "Happy reading!” 


To my mother, Mary Elizabeth HUI, whose faith in her children and joy in books and people 
never failed, and 

To my husband, Charles Criswell Arbuthnot, whose wise counsel and gay companionship 
have made this long task possible and worth while, 

Children and books is dedicated widi gratitude and love. 


2^y Hill Arbuthnot 
Cleveland, 1957 
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lllwjtrotion by Leonard Weiigord far 
Children'i Book Week, 1954 (origlnol In color) 

"It's Aluays Book Time” is the title 
lor this Book Week poster by Weisgard. 
Styhied and simple, this picture has 
the timeless quality of a dream. 


B ooks are no substitute for living, but they 
can add immeasurably to its richness. 
When life is absorbing, books can enhance 
our sense of its significance. When life is diffi- 
cult, they can give us momentary release from 
trouble or a new insight into our problems, 
or provide the rest and refreshment we need. 
Books have always been a source of informa- 
tion, comfort, and pleasure for people who 
know how to use them. This is as true for 
children as for adults. Indeed, it is particu- 
larly true for children. 

In the last few years, w'titcrs, artists, and 
editors have joined forces to make juvenile 
books so varied in content and so beautiful 
to look at that adults as well as children en- 
joy them. The annual output is tremendous, 
reaching in some years more than twelve 
hundred titles. These books, like those for 
adults, range from the unreliable and trashy 
to the scrupulously accurate and permanent- 
ly significant. The treasures must be sought 
for, but they are there, a wealth of fine books 
old and new. 

If we ate to find these treasures, the best 
books for children, we need standards for 
judging them. But two facts we need to keep 
constantly before us: a book is a good book 
for children only when they enjoy it; a book 
is a poor book for children, even when adults 
rate it a classic, if children are unable to read 
it or are bored by Its content. In short, we 
must know hundreds of books In many fields 
and their virtues and limitations, but we must 
also know the children for whom they are 
intended— their interests and needs. 

Certain basic needs ate common to mc«t 
peoples and most times. A child's needs are 
at first intensely and narrowly personal, but, 
as he matures, they broaden and become more 
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generally socialized. Struggling to satisfy his 
needs, the child is forever seeking to main- 
tain the precarious balance between personal 

The need for security: maferiat, 
infeliecfual, and spiritual 

O ne of man’s basic drives is to make him- 
self safe, to hang on and endure, to be 
as snug and comfortable, as beloved and hap- 
py as life permits. The child's sense of material 
security comes first and begins in his mother's 
or father ’s arms. It extends gradually to include 
his regular routines of eating and sleeping 
and embraces everything that gives him a 
sense of comfort and well-being. For both 
children and adults, material satisfactions may 
become the chief symbols of security. The old 
fairy tales were told by peoples who seldom 
had enough to eat or to keep them warm. 
So their tales are full of brightly burning 
fires, sumptuous feasts, rich clothes, glittering 
jewels, and splendid palaces. These are man s 
age-old symbols of security. Undoubtedly 
some of the appeal of the old Elsie Dinsmore 
stories (p. 49)^ and of Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s Sara Crewe and The Secret Garden 
(p, 403 ) lies in this same incredible affluence 
which the characters enjoy or achieve. The 
desire for material and economic security, 
then, is always a powerful drive in human 
behavior and of unfailing interest as a motif 
or leading idea in stories. 

' Beyond this level of creature comfort and 
safety, a deeper satisfaction comes from emo- 
tional security, the tightness and stability of 
the affections. Stories of home life are popu- 
lar with children of all ages. However poor 
and struggling the book family may be, such 
stories give young readers a sense of emotional 
Security if the members of the family are 
bound together in love and loyalty. From the 
famous cycle of stories about the often-en- 
dangered Ingalls family (p. 441), by Laura 

'Page numbefi in paranihMf* foliowjn* a bock title or 
author a or illustrator $ name refer to the seciioa in this 
text where the book, author, or illustrator is discussed 


happiness and social approval, and that Is no 
easy task. Books can help him, directly or 
indirectly. 

emotional, 


Ingalls Wilder, children draw a continual 
sense of warmth and well-being. When, with 
a blizzard raging outside, the Ingalls children 
smell the fragrance of Ma’s good bread bak- 
ing, and when Pa manages to keep the little 
cabin warm and rakes down his fiddle to play 
and sing his gay ballads, then comes the deep, 
reassuring sense of security. Blizzards may 
howl, crops may fail, and wolves may keep 
ihcir vigil close to the cabin door, but within, 
all is snug, safe, and happy. Love and hard 
work have erected a barricade against pover- 
ty and danger. Emotional security is a higher 
kind of security than material or economic- 
mere creature comfort. It has an inner and 
spiritual quality made up of love, fortitude, 
and gaiety— the elements of security which 
every child should have and build into his 
ideals of family life. 

Intellectual security, the need to know ac- 
curately and surely, is another basic hunger 
which books can satisfy. It is one urge which 
adults have almost always recognized and it 
has frequently been the only justification peo- 
ple felt for buying children books. In one 
generation, adults sought books which taught 
children the religious tenets of their group; 
in anodier age, books on correct social be- 
havior or ethical standards. Today teachers 
and parents realize that the keener a child’s 
intelligence the wider his intellectual curiosi- 
ties will be, and they are surprised and de- 
lighted at the range of books which satisfy 
these interests. Readable, accurate, graphical- 
ly illustrated books are now available about 
birds, plants, domestic and wild animals, stars, 
other times and other peoples, and all the 
applied sciences from household gadgets to 
televisfon, radar, jets, and rockets. Adults 
may find themselves reading factual books 
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like Herbert Zim's The Sun (p. 551) or 
What’s Inside of Engines? (p. 551) with re- 
spectful interest. Children's encyclopedias 
have improved greatly in the last ten years 
and should be given serious consideration by 
any book-buying family with intellectually 
alert children. Grown-ups need only know a 
cMd’s panicular interest to find books that 
will answer his questions reliably and stimu- 
late new curiosities to set him exploring and 
reading funher. 


Finally, there is a need for another kind 
of security less easily defined than the first 
three. It grows out of family affection and 
t^t, and it comes strongly to the fore in 
tunes of stress. It is the need for the kind of 
umruy that enables human beings 
to surmount dangers, failures, and even statk 
tragedies. Spmtnal security is often the lesult 
^a strong religious faith. However, such 
boofa as Uttle Women and the Wilder stories 
with,™ reletting to specific teligion, practiced 
or nreds, leave children with the conviaion 
m ‘’““,'•,^*“'*1')' people will eventually 
^ter hardships and evils if they attack thetj 
With courage aad perseverance. The old fairy 


lllinifatiofl from leo Pollti't Juanila, Scribner, 1943 
(original in color, book IVt x 9h) 

Notice how Leo Politi suggests 
she grate gentleness of these people- 
little heart-shaped faces, downcast eyes, 
tender concern for the pets 
in the orderly procession. A sloping 
tree carries our attention immediately 
to the heart of the picture. 

Soft, clear colors add uarmtb. 


tales carried this same message and preached 
it over and over in one tale after another. 

More often, in books as in life, spirima! 
security grows out of a belief in God and a 
univwse in which moral law ultimately pte- 
vaib. Particular religious groups and prac- 
tices appear in children's booI« and reflect 
something of the diversities of belief in our 
modern world. Thee, Hannah! (p, 419) 
gives a charming picture of Quaker customs. 
Daughter of the Mountain! by Louise Rankin 
b a story about a lirtle hfoslem girl’s faith 
that she can accomplish her impossible mis- 
sion because she is guided and cared for 
by God. A camp meeting reforms Pa Slater 
in Lois Lenski’s Strawberry Girl (p. 422). 
young Ffs of the Upper Yangtze by ElizabeA 
Lewb (p, 455) gives a rich cross seaion of 
Confucian guides to conduct. Leo Politi’s Jua- 
fiila (p. 32) describes and illustrates the 
charming Blessing of the Aoimab which b 
one of the yearly church festivals on Olvera 
Street, Los Angeles. All-of-a-Kind Family (p.* 
420) by Sydney Taylor b a captivating pic- 
ture of Jewbh famfly life and religious ob- 
servances. Waterless Mountain by Laura 
Armer (p. 4l7) and Summer at Yellow 
Singers written by Flora Bailey present the 
teli^on of the Navaho Indians with fidelity 
and beauty. Joseph Krumgold's . . . and now 
Migytel (p. 423) has a discussion of prayer 
bemeen two teen-age boys that b unique in 
duldren’s literature. 

representative examples show that 
Arough Aeir reading children can get an 
honest picture of religious diversity which 
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will develop respect for different groups. 
However firm a family may be In its adher- 
ence ro a religious seer or in its objections to 
all organized religion, it will 6nd in these 
books a fair picture of the world as it is to- 
day. And when children read the biogra|Aies 
of heroes of such divergent religious beliefs 
as St. Francis of Assisi, John Wesley, Father 
Damien, Florence Nightingale, and George 
Washington Carver, they will understand that 
spiritual security is an impelling and creative 
force in the lives of men and women. 

The need for security of all kinds begins 


with the child himself and is centered in his 
wan^. But books can help him to grow out 
of his egocentficity ro the point where he 
wants security for other people too. He is 
moved by stories of parents’ self-sacrifice for 
riieir children, a boy’s struggle for an educa- 
tion, or a nation’s desire for independence. 
Through his own experience and through his 
reading of good books covering experiences 
broader than his own can possibly be, a child 
—and adults too— will finally realize that there 
can be no security for anyone unless there is 
security for all. 


The need to belong*-to be a part of a group 


G rowing out of the need for security is 
the need of every human being to be- 
long, to be an accepted member of a group. 
"My daddy,” or 'My big brother,” the young 
child says with pride. At first these experi- 
ences are merely egocentric extensions of the 
child’s self-love, but at least he is beginning 
to line himself up with his family, and thb 
acknowledgment of others marks his grow- 
ing sense of belonging to a group. Presently 
this same child will Identify himself with his 
gang, his school, and later with his city and 
country, and perhaps with a world group. 

So the child’s literature should reflect this 
expanding sense of the group. It should be- 
gin with stories about the family, the school, 
and the neighborhood In warm little books 
Such as Carolyn Haywood (p. 400) writes 
for the primer age and Beverly Cleary (p. 
411) carries on for the middle grades in her 
amusing Henry Huggins books. 'These repre- 
sent happy, normal group experiences. But 
there are also stories about children who must 
struggle anxiously to be liked by the people 
whose acceptance they long for. “Ihe orphaned 
Heidi (p. 452), Mary in The Secret Garden, 
Cissie in Peachtree Island, and Santiago, the 
Guatemalan Indian boy (p, 418), are good 
examples. In Ready-Made Family we find 
that the stmggle is intensified because the 
brother and sisters are trying to stay together 


as a family and also to be accepted by their 
foster parents and the community. The story 
of the child who wins a respeaed place in 
groups that once rejected him is a satisfying 
theme from "Cinderella” to Huckleberry 
Finn. 

With our growing consciousness of the 
true functioning of a democracy, stories about 
minority groups or individual members of 
such groups gaining respect, not just tolera- 
tion, are constantly increasing. John Tunis (p. 
415) in his popular sports stories for the pre- 
adolescent and teen-ager, makes his young 
readers face fully the extra difficulties that 
beset youngsters of minority groups in win- 
ning a place on the team or in the community. 
Jesse Jackson’s autobiographical book. Call 
Me Charley (p. 415), is the poignant story 
of a lone Negro boy in a white community, 
and Mabel Leigh Hunt’s tender tale of a 
single Negro family in a white farming com- 
munity, Ladycake Farm (p. 415), carries this 
difficult problem of acceptance to a heart- 
warming conclusion. The problem appears in 
reverse in Ann Nolan Clark's Uttle Nana/o 
Bluebird (p. 418), in which an Indian child 
passionately rejects the white man and all his 
ways and wants to belong only to her own 
tribal group. This unwillingness to go even 
halfway with a strange people is also happily 
resolved. Books like these parallel the need 
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of each Individual not only to belong to his 
own group, but to identify himself warmly 
and sympathetically with ever widening cir- 
cles of people. 

To this end, it Is important that when wc 
give children boob about peoples of other 
races, creeds, or nations, they should be hon- 
estly and appealingly represented. Such books 
should not be little fictionali 2 ed tracts on in- 
tercultutal or International relationships but 
good stories, so absorbing and so winning 


that the reader thinks of himself in terms of 
the hero or heroine. When a little girl weeps 
over some of Joanda’s difficulties in Cotton 
in My Sack (p. 392), or wishes she could 
know Hungarian Kate in The Good Master, 
Of when a boy identifies himself with the ad- 
venturous Chinese boy, Young Fu, then their 
sense of Iselonging is widening. They are no 
longer narrowly provincial; they are becom- 
ing the friendly neighbors and well-wishers 
of many dilTerent peoples. 


The need to love and to be loved 


E very human being wants to love and to 
be loved. This need is so pressing that 
when it is frustrated in one direction it will 
provide its own substitutes, centering upon 
almost anything from canaries to antiques. 
Childten, too, set up theit own substitutes. A 
child who feels out of favor or rejected may 
lavish an abnormal amount of affection upon 
a stray dog, perhaps identifying himself with 
the unwanted animal. 

It is in his family that the child learns hts 
first lessons in the laws of affectionate rela- 
tionships. Not only does his sense of security 
develop from these family patterns, but also 
his whole approach to other people, and later 
his search for and treatment of a mace. The 
status of the mother and the father in the 
family circle provides a child with his first 
concepts of the woman's idle and the man's 
role in Vile and often determines hts conse- 
quent willingness or unwillingness to accept 
his own sex. Boob such as Caddie Woodlawn 
(p. 44l) can help in this necessary process 
of growing up, for Caddie, despite her love 
of boys’ games and adventures, gtaduatly 
learns to appreciate her woman’s role. Family 
loyalties provide a basis for loyal friendships 
as the child s social life widens. When family 
relationships are normal and happy, a child 
starts life with healthy attitudes. If he feels 
loved^ and knov.-5 his love is accepted, he in 
turn is predisposed toward friendly relation- 
ships with people outside the family. When 


the reverse is true, his approach to other 
people is often suspicious or belligerent. 

In either case— happy or unhappy home 
background— boob can help. Stories about 
family life may interpret to the fortunate 
child the significance of his own experiences 
which he might otherwise take for granted. 
When a child finds traces of his father in 
Pa of the Wilder boob, or recognizes his 
mother in the beloved Mrs. March of Utth 
Women, or shares the brother and sister fun 
of The Saturdays (p. 409), his own family 
will mean more to him. On the other hand, 
children who have missed these happy experi- 
ences may find in family stories vicarious 
substitutes which give them some satisfaction 
and supply them with new insight into what 
families might be. 

Another aspect of this need to love and to 
serve the beloved is the recognition of this 
same need in other creatures. Stories about 
wild animals defending their mates or theit 
young Of the herd are tremendously appeal- 
ing. So, too, are stories of pets, steadfast not 
only in their affeaion for their own kind but 
for their human masters as well. Such stories 
as Lassie Come Home have played upon this 
appeal. The tragedy of most animal tales is 
always heightened by the inarticulateness of 
the creatures, which calls forth in children a 
tenderly proteaive response. Fine animal 
stories of all kinds will undoubtedly con- 
tribute to breaking down the young child’s 
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unwitting cruelties toward animals and to 
building up his sensitivity to their needs. 

Finally, the need to love and to be loved, 
which includes family affection, warm friend- 
ships, and devotion to pets, leads the child 
to look toward romance. In children’s litera- 
ture, romance begins early but remains ex- 
tremely impersonal. The fairy tales, with their 
long-delayed prince or their princess on a 
glass hill, are little more than abstract sym- 
bols of better things to come. They do, how- 
ever, help little girls to think of themselves 
in the girl’s lole and boys to identify them- 
selves with the masculine role— an important 
task of later childhood. In the old ballads, 
with battle, murder, and sudden death, all for 
love’s sake, the man and the maid are still as 
nebulous as a dream, but a dream of bright 
promise. 

By the time children are twelve years old 
the girls are biologically around two years 
older than the boys of the same chronological 
age. This means that when boys are absorbed 
in stories of adventure or sports, girls are 
looking for stories of romance. A few years 
ago the milder of the adult novels served for 
the good readers, but poor readers had to fall 
back on comic books, soap operas, or the lush 
lovemaking of moving picrures for informa- 
tion about this new and mysterious world of 
romance. It is true that L////e Women carried 
the girls through rheir budding love affairs 
into matrimony and babies, but for the most 
part books for juvenile readers gave only the 
faintest hints of a possible love interest in the 
far, far distant future. 

Now the picture has changed. There k an 
enormous output of "teen-age” novels. While 
many of them are incredibly stereotyped and 
predictable, there is a growing number of 
competent and even distinguished authors 
who write well and respect their young read- 
ers. Although libraries catalog these books in 
their youth collections, librarians say that a 
teen-age girl rarely comes in who has not 
already devoured Maureen Daly’s Seven- 
teenth Summer. That book made history and 
is approved equally by youn^ters and the 


experts, one of whom has said that it "per- 
haps captures better than any other novel the 
spirit of adolescence.”* It shows a delightful 
small town family, especially seventeen-year- 
old Angie, who, in the course of picnics and 
the usual summer fun, encounters the com- 
plications and bursting happiness of a first 
romance. She weathers some hazardous ups 
and downs and comes to the end of the sum- 
mer, still happy, but a more responsible and 
mature human being. This is a thoroughly 
wholesome introduction to vital problems of 
adolescence. 

Betty Cavanna (Headley) is a competent 
writer in this field and also is popular with 
pre-adolescent girls. In her Going on Sixteen 
she shows the misery of the shy wallflower 
Julie, who finds herself and happiness through 
her drawing, dog training, and home decorat- 
ing. 'Ihfough these activities and some stern 
self-discipline she gains much-needed confi- 
dence with people. Mary Stolr is perhaps the 
most disringufshed writer of teen-age novels, 
but only the pre-adolescent who is mature 
and a superior reader can enjoy her books. 
In her To Tell Your Love and Miss Cavanna’s 
Paintbox Summer both authors have had the 
courage to show their heroines weathering 
stormy and unhappy failures in their first 
brush with love. This is so common an experi- 
ence that girls should meet it in fiction 
healthily resolved. Too many girls feel that 
all problems end with marriage, so it is salu- 
tary to find the heroine of Margaret Bell's 
Alaska novels. The Totem Casts a Shadow 
and Watch for a Tall M^ite Sail, neatly mak- 
ing a tragic failure of her marriage in Love 
Is Forever. Maud Lovelace, whose Betsy, Tacy, 
and Tib stories have so delighted little girls, 
has also carried her heroine and her friends 
into matrimony in Betsy's Wedding. These 
books are good examples of a fresh approach 
to romance in stories for reen-age and pre- 
adolescent girls. 'They supply wholesome 
pictures of family life, with fxjys and girls 
looking away from their families to a serious 

’Dwi^K 1. Burton. ' The Novel for the Adolescent,” 
En^b Journal September 1P51, p. 363. 
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interest in someone of the opposite sex. The 
establishment of a desirable romantic attach- 
ment is one of the most important tasks of 
growing up. A well-written story that shows 


all the complications of romance, its pitfalls 
as well as its happiness, can provide young 
people with needed guidance in an approach 
to one of life’s most vital problems. 


The need to achieve— to do or be 
something worthy of respect 


B oth grown-ups and children have strong 
drives to achieve, to do something for 
which they are respected and loved. The 
young child’s first heroes are doers, beginning 
with his own mother and father whom he 
admires partly because they can make the 
family car go, bake cookies, make dresses, 
and perform other pleasant and surprising 
domestic miracles. His 6rst book heroes are 
likewise creatures of action, from Angus, who 
first chases and then is chased by the ducks 
{.Angut and the Ducks, p. 470), to David, 
vvho slays the giant Goliath. Through action, 
Tom Sawyer and other lusty heroes achieve a 
place in the world-"starus,” as the sociolo- 
gists^ say. The sense of doing something and 
receiving favorable recognition for his worthy 
deeds Is utterly satisfying to a young child 
and is all mixed up with his enjoyment of 
action for its own sake. He needs stories that 
move quickly. 

In later childhood and adolescence, the 
young reader begins to enjoy the adventure 
tale, the rnystery, and the career story, with 
their physical action and tangible achieve- 
ments. But somewhere along the line the 
appreciation of emotional, intellectual, and 
moral achievements starts to grow. TTien 
characters who conquer a bad temper or feats 
or lazy incompetence are appreciated. Interest 
'Realistic service, devotion to research or to 
o anse, leads children to the biogiaphies of 
people as Abtaham lincog, G»r^ 
Washinjren atvet, data Barton, or NarciS 
nd Marcra Whitman, Biography, svhen it is 
written wi* integrity and a lively sense of 

a^d olh T” weaknesses 

»od odiet odds, helps to satisfy the dSS 


hunger for achievement and stirs him to 
emulation. 

There is also a stern negative aspect in this 
need to achieve. Success is not always assured, 
and sometimes physical handicaps or mental 
limitations or social barriers must be faced 
honestly. The individual must find satisfying 
substitutes or compensations. Most of us have 
to see other people outstrip us and still be 
able to appreciate their accomplishments gen- 
erously while we pursue our own tasks un- 
dismayed. We must even endure failure and 
accept it— not with resignation as the end of 
everything, but as the beginning of a new and 
more Intelligent struggle. In Johnny Tremain 
(p. 438) the hero had a rich life in sphe of 
the maimed hand which prevented him from 
being the master silversmith he had expected 
to be. Robin, a knight’s son in The Door in 
the Wall (p. 449), knew after he was lamed 
that he could never fulfill his father’s expecta- 
tion that he would be a knight. But after he 
learned to live with and manage his limited 
physical activity, he acquitted himself gal- 
lantly nevertheless. George Washington Car- 
ver became one of the world’s greatest 
scientists in spite of poverty, frail health, and 
every social barrier raised against his progress. 
He accepted such defeats and delays as he 
had to, but he never gave up his almost super- 
huinan struggles. Such heroes and heroines 
who accept handicaps and defeats courage- 
ously and achieve in spite of them help chil- 
dren in their task of growing up. For children 
need to learn that although achievement is 
always pleasant, it is perhaps most satisfying 
when it is reached after defeat. Growing up 
means growing. 
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Play: the need for change 


P lay is sometimes classified as a part of the 
desire for change, which is one of die 
basic needs of the human organism.’ If we 
work hard we need rest or play. If we are 
serious and intent we need relaxation and 
gaiety. So, in our reading, after grave and 
factual books or books about everyday aSaiis 
we like something light or imaginative. If w'e 
are beset with personal anxieties we look for 
a book of adventure or mystery or romance, 
lose ourselves completely, and come back to 
our own problems refreshed. "Ah, but that is 
reading for escape," someone protests. Of 
course it is a form of escape. Anything we do 
that lifts us out of ourselves or frees us from 
the doldrums is an escape, whether it is listen- 
ing to music, taking a brisk walk, going to 
the movies, or reading a book. But what is 
wrong with that? Escape is reprehensible if 
it is a cowardly running away from responsi- 
bilities or an unwillingness to face reality, but 
escape becomes a sensible measure of safety 
when it means pausing to catch our breath on 
a hard climb, or beating a hasty retreat be- 
fore an onrushing truck. So when pressures 
bear down upon us too heavily, reading may 
create for us a little oasis of safety or quiet or 
fun where we can relax, learn how to laugh 
again, and step forth with renewed buoyancy 
and courage. 

Children also need such liberation. They 
suffer mote than adults realize from the pres- 
sure of routines, adult coercion and tensions, 
and the necessity of conforming to a code of 
manners and morals whose reasonableness 
they do not always understand. Some children 
suffer from school failures, family rrouWes, 
or feelings of social or physical inferiority. 
They, too, seek an escape in books sometimes, 
and the escape will be wholesome or the re- 
verse depending upon what they read. For 
instance, a little girl began to read one col- 
lection of fairy tales after another. She was 

‘WiUiitn E Blitr and Helen Sort, Paren/j and the 
Pre-ichool Child, p, 114. 


running away from unhappy competition 
with a brighter, prettier, older sister. She 
escaped to a world of fantasy where the 
youngest daughter, the cinder girl, always 
comes into her own and triumphs. Mooning 
over her fairy tales, the child left her room in 
disorder, dcxlged study periods, and allowed 
herself to become more and more untidy. She 
was using books, good enough in themselves, 
as a screen between herself and the problems 
she would not face. She needed help rather 
than censure. When that help was forthcom- 
ing and when throng a series of small suc- 
cesses and increasing acceptance by her school 
group she began to find her place in the 
world, she turned from her fairy tales, and 
Heidi replaced "Cinderella." Stories about 
girls who achieved in spite of difficulties 
helped her in her own struggle to achieve 
and to belong. 

A pre-adolescent boy was gravely upset 
when his father was sent ro prison, Afother 
and son moved to a new nei^borhood, but 
the boy avoided other boys and stayed at 
home reading one cheap magaxine story after 
another. Then he began to blossom forth with 
tales of departed grandeurs, borrowed from 
the sensational fiction he was reading. Pres- 
ently he had removed himself so completely 
from reality that it was difficult for him to 
realize that he was making things up out of 
whole cloth. The boy's trashy reading did not 
cause this behavior— shock and sorrow did 
that— bur certainly in his time of need those 
lucid stories gave him neither the courage nor 
the insight which good literature might have 
supplied. 

Sensational Comic books, trashy reading 
mamrial of any kind, may provide children 
with temporary forgetfulness but will give 
them no help with their problems. For chil- 
dren identify themselves with their book 
heroes, and when those characters are sensi- 
ble, courageous human beings, young readers 
discover new courage in themselves, new ca- 
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pacities for competent or noble aaion. Such 
reading provides escape that is also fulfill- 
ment because it gives new insight and forti- 
tude, 

Books of many kinds may be used to meet 
the child’s need for healthy change. ‘The old 
faity tales are full of do-and-dare heroines 
and heroes who accomplish impossible tasks 
through their good derfs, courage, and per- 
sistence. These old tales have about them, 
also, a dreamlike quality that is a welcome 
change from the everyday world of here and 
now. Modern fantasies provide laughter and 
imagmtive adventures that are sometimes 
rib-tickling nonsense and sometimes humor 
with overtones of beauty. Tliese range from 
the fun of Dr. Seuss’ rambunctious ScrambUi 
Super! to the beauty and tragedy of 


llluflretian by Marcio Brown for 0‘ncfer«//a 
by Charlsi Perraull, Scribner, 1954 
(origiflat >n color, book 6x10] 

In this ballroom scene of courtly French 
elegance, Marcia Broun has made an interesting 
use of balance. The elaborate chandelier 
points oat the dashing central figure 
of the prince. The handsome and homely ladles 
of the court, crouding to one side, serve 
as a foil for the loveliness of Cinderella 
in the foreground of the other side. 

Marcia Brown is famous for adapting her 
style to her subject matter. 

Mary Norton's The Borrowers (p. 324), and 
the compassionate self-sacrifice of Charlotte's 
Web (p. 334). Absorbing adventure books 
such as Robert Du Soe's Three Without Fear 
Of Thor Heyerdahl's dramatic tale Kon-Tiki 
are important to children and young people 
who may be finding life hopelessly dull Of 
unchallenging. Fine poetry that arrests the 
attention and stirs the emotions, light verse 
and nonsense jingles now and then— these 
may supply a child with the inspiration or 
laughter for which he hungers. Our mod- 
ern world, with its increased social tensions 
and feats, needs more than ever before the 
safety valve of laughter. Laughter dissolves 
tensions. If we can laugh together, we can 
live together. The person with a sense of hu- 
mor (not levity) is generally a balanced, 
sagacious person, "nje literature of humor and 
nonsense has a therapeutic value we cannot 
afford to overlook in this age of material in- 
security and violence. It is the responsibility 
of the adults who guide children's reading to 
help them discover books that provide an 
inner playground of wholesome delight to 
which youngsters can escape when they need 
this kind of change. 


The need for aesthetic satisfaction 


^erc IS another human need that see 
I cunof^ly at odds with man’s more utilh 
search for security and achievement. I. 


the need to adorn, to make beautiful, and to 
en}oy beauty. The need to adorn begins primi- 
tively with the enjoyment of ornaments for 
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self-glorification. With many people thk re- 
mains a major source of satisfaction. For 
others the aesthetic sense expands rapidly 
beyond the purely personal to include expres- 
sions of the wonder and joy of life in art- 
music, dancing, painting, sculpture, and liter- 
ature. 

Our aesthetic sense is best satisfied by the 
art which, using new patterns, reveals life to 
us with fresh significance. We respond both 
to the pattern and to the sense of wholeness 
or completeness that art gives us. Our re- 
sponse is often emotional rather than intel- 
lectual, or, more frequently, it is both. We 
call this feeling aesthetic satisfaaion, the sat- 
isfaction of our hunger for harmony and 
beauty. 

Sometimes art may deal widi ugliness and 
tragedy. Lois Lensld has been courageous 
enough to give children, in her remarkable 
regional books (p. 422), glimpses of under- 
privileged families whose lives seem sordid 
but are glorified by love and self-tespea. 
Whether in music, dancing, drama, story, 
painting, or sculpture, the artist seiaes upon 
some aspect of life and re-creates it for us so 
that it is cleared of its obscurities and con- 
fusions. We see it whole and undersundable; 
people, events, and places, however sordid, 
assume a new dignity beyond the mere chroni- 
cling of facts. Life is like a child's kaleido- 
scope; it changes too fast for us to capture the 
design. We ate confused by the shifting colors 
and vanishing lines. We see this or that aspect 
of a man’s character, but never the whole 

Child guidance through books 

T o nurture these young spirits there must 
be books of many kinds. And they should 
be strong bool^, written with liveliness and 
honesty both in content and style, rather than 
little juvenile tracts designed to teach thfe 
lesson or that. There have been so many of 
these moralistic books in the last few years 
that they threaten the general quality of chil- 
dren’s books. It is the old didacticism whidi 


man. The artist can give us a long, clear view 
so that we see details in relation to the com- 
plete design. It is as if the kaleidoscope were 
held immovable. The colors and lines fall 
into logical relationship and the design stands 
out in bold relief, complete and satisfying. 

Men are continually seeking aesthetic satis- 
faction in one form or another and at varying 
levek of taste. One man may find it in the 
songs of Tin Pan Alley. Another finds it in a 
symphony which exalts the sorrows of life to 
heroic proportions. In the music he suffers 
grandly and is freed of pettiness. Aesthetic 
satisfaction comes to the small child as well 
as to the adult, and the development of his 
taste depends not only upon his initial ca- 
pacities but also upon the material be en- 
counters and upon how it is presented. When 
a child has chuckled over Miss Muffet and the 
spider, he is getting ready to enjoy Steven- 
son’s A Child's Garden of Verses (p. 132), 
and to progress to Walter de la Mare's poetry 
(p. 180). After he has been charmed with 
The Tale of Peter Rabbis (p. 327), he is on 
his u-ay to appreciating the humor and beauty 
oilhe Wind in the Willows (p. 328) and ac- 
cepting the tragedy of The Borrowers. 

Good reading can help every young human 
being to understand and satisfy these basic 
needs vicariously if not in reality. How should 
these books be used in order to give children 
the maximum enjoyment and at the same 
time further their insight into their own 
problems and the problems of other people? 


breaks out like a rash in every generation-* 
For instance, there is the story of little Dickie 
or Bobbie or Jimmy who goes to kindergar- 
ten, scamps around, yells, and knocks do\\'n 
ocher people’s blocks or seizes their toys. He 
is isolated like the bubonic plague until one 
day he learns to share and Is, forthwith, a 

'See Chapcer 3, p. '46. 
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beloved and accepted member of the group. 
A juvenile "how to make friends and influ- 
ence people”! Or there is the story of an ob- 
noxious boy who says he wishes he didn’t 
have a kid sister. But when she saves him in a 
social emergency his attitude changes for the 
better. The worst of such tracts is that chil- 


dren accept them and immediately assume an 
insufferably self-righteous attitude toward the 
sinner. "Isn't he awful?” they say virtuously. 
One nine-year-old who used to complain 
freely of his tag-along small sister smugly 
pronounced the boy in the book "real bad be- 
cause he ought to love his little sister.” Such 
books may underscore a lesson, but they also 
encourage prigs. There are similar juvenile 
tracts, bogged down with preaching, in the 
field of race relationships. Such books, hu- 
morless and tame, offer nothing to Lighten 
their dull didacticism. The use of such second- 


rate reading matter is a lamentably poor ap- 
proach to guidance and, besides, crowds out 
first-rate books containing less obvious lessotss. 

There is also considerable danger in giving 
a child a book dealing with his particular 
behavior problem. In the process of growing 
older, a child may be confronted with pres- 
sures and problems too difficult for him to 
sustain or solve. As a result, he may lapse 
into temper tantrums or timid withdrawal or 
aggressiveness. To give such a child, already 
harMsed, a story about a hero who conquers 
a similar fault may simply make the child 
more self-conscious or so resentful of the vir- 
mous example of the book that he turns with 
increased fervor to the uninhibited excite- 
ment of television or the comics, A duTd go- 
mg tluough one of these temporary periods 
m rebellion or withdrawal needs to discover 
bTOks so absorbing and exciting, so alight 
with adventure or warmth or satisfying ac- 
complishment, that he is heartened in his own 
stmggle to achieve and encouraged to believe 
that life B worth while in spite of its limita- 
tions. This IS one form of indirect guidance 
giving the Jild new courage and a stronger 
W'Eht m l* by means of strong books. An- 
other method of gmdance is through informal 


discussions of the problems these books in- 
volve, rather than of the child’s own personal 
difficulties. 

For instance, a group of children were dis- 
cussing Elizabeth Enright’s story of Kintu} 
the son of an African chief, who was good 
at spear throwing and the language of the 
drums but was secretly afraid of the jungle. 
When the witch doaor gave him a charm to 
bury in the jungle in order to cure his fear, 
Kinni buried the charm but lost his way and 
had to spend the night in the trees. He saved 
himself from death by kilL’ng a leopard with 
his spear and afterwards discovered that he 
was no longer afraid of the jungle. The 
teacher asked the children what they thought 
cured Kintu of bis fear— was it the charm? 
The children said "No,” emphatically, and 
one child added, "That charm was just an old 
plum stone and I think the witch doaor gave 
it to Kintu so he’d have to go into the jungle 
and maybe stay there." 

"Well, then, what cured him?” the teacher 
persbted. 

The children discussed the question and 
concluded that after Kintu took aaion against 
the leopard he feared, and found that he 
could take care of himself in the jungle, he 
wasnt afraid any more. The teacher agreed 
and asked, ' Have any of you been afraid of 
something when you were younger that you 
arent afraid of any more?” 

There were plenty of responses— the dark, 
dogs, deep water — and a common fear was of 
a new school with strange children and 
teachers. Then the teacher led the children to 
tell how they got over their fears. The mother 
of the chUd who was afraid of the dark had 
played a game with her night after night until 
she could locate everything in her room in 
the dark and could even go around the house 
and find things quickly without any light. The 
children who were afraid of a new school felt 
that they might not be "up with the other 


tinfortunately is oot of print it this 
^ m bfgr Lbraries and is 

la Timt for True Tales, compUed bf hUj HJl 
"bmhoot, Soitt, Foreiman, 19S1. 
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kids” in arithmetic or reading, or that the 
teachers might not be friendly. They weren’t 
afraid when they found the children and 
teachers friendly and they themselves better 
in some subjects even if they weren’t so good 
in others. After considerable discussion with 
some teacher guidance, they arrived at Aese 
conclusions; first, that at some time or other 
everyone is afraid of something, and second, 
to get over a foolish fear, you must do some- 
thing about if. When you find you can take 
care of yourself, then you aren’t afraid. Un- 
doubtedly, there were still children in that 
group with fears, but here was a casual, im- 
personal kind of guidance by way of a book 
charaaer that the children had thoroughly 
enjoyed. Incidentally, although both text and 
pictures make it clear that Kintu was a Negro 
boy, that aspect of the story was never men- 
tioned. To these white children he was an- 
other child like themselves, with a grave and 
understandable problem. He could not grow 
up to be respected unless he could conquer 
his secret fear. What does color have to do 
with such a child or such a problem.^ Kinm 
was every Inch a heto to those young readers. 
Such incidental guidance develops respect for 
peoples of other races without obvious preach- 
ing. 

Many a librarian has helped children to a 
better appreciation of life’s possibilities 
through reading. A librarian gave Augustus 
Rides the Border to a particularly forlorn 
ten-year-old, ragged, underfed, and glum. He 
came back grinning for the first time, and 
asked for more about Augustus. After die 
boy read several of these books, the librarian 
asked him why he liked Augustus so much 
and he said, "Oh, ’Gustus does such funny 
things all by himself. He has fun.” They dis- 
cussed the hero’s adventures for a while, and 
finally the boy said shyly, " ’Gustus didn’t 
have much of a home, did he? But he had 
fun!’ Now Augustus, who is really a young 
"Grape of Wrath,” cheerful and undepressed, 
had given this boy a new slant on his own 
life. With Augustus he had both escaped and 
found himself. Widi Augustus he had re- 


^ined a sense of life’s possible adventures 
and fun, 

A classroom group discussed Kate’s out- 
rageous behavior in the first chapter of The 
Good Master. Of course they thoroughly en- 
joyed her antics, but they came to the con- 
clusion that she behaved that way because 
she was "mad” at her father for sending her 
away, and so she took it out on her uncle’s 
family. It was further agreed that most of us 
are likely to behave foolishly when we think 
we have been unjustly treated. They supplied 
some radier hair-raising examples of their 
Own. Kate, they thought, was just lucky to 
have someone like her uncle to be patient 
with her. 

Righteous anger over an injustice is one 
of the hardest emotions to quell, both for 
children and adults If the victim broods over 
his grievance, it may sour his personality and 
prevent his happiness. It is important that 
children learn early that almost everyone 
suffers at one time or another from this 
difficulty. How meet it? Julia Sauer’s The 
Light at Tern Rock turns on such a problem 
and so affords an impersonal situation for 
discussion. It tells the story of Ronnie and his 
Aunt Marthy, who find themselves marooned 
on the lonely Tern Rock Lighthouse. 'They 
are substitute keepers of the light and they 
cannot leave because the regular keeper, 
Byron Flagg, has deliberately broken his 
promise to return and take them to the main- 
land liecember fifteenth. Ronnie is furious. 
"Aunt Marthy, isn’t a broken promise the 
wickedest thing on earth?” he asks. Aunr 
Marthy thinks maybe cruelty is much worse, 
cruelty to defenseless creatures. Unconvinced, 
Ronnie sulks, splutters about his wrongs, and 
nurses his anger toward Byron Flagg. Finally, 
Aunt Afarthy announces, "...Christmas...is 
something in your heart. It’s a feeling that 
doesn’t go with anger and hatred. And my 
heart’s got to be clean and ready for Christ- 
mas.” 

She sends Ronnie to his room, not to pun- 
ish him. but to give him an opportunity to 
cool off and be alone. B/ Christmas Eve he 
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comes out of his sulks and climbs with Aunt 
Marthy up the long stairs to light the great 
light. As its powerful beam shines out over 
the lonely sea and snowflakes drift softly 
down, Ronnie suddenly melts; the anger and 
hardness leave him. He turns to Aunt Marthy 
in surprise at his discovery. "We’ve lighted a 
candle tonight, too,” he cries, "a big one. 
We’ve lighted the biggest candle we’ll e\€t 
have a chance to light for Him— to help Him 
on His way.” 

It is a wholesome conclusion, but some 
questions still remain which children might 
well discuss. Should that "mean old man,” 
as Ronnie called him, have lied as he did? 


Should Ronnie forgive him? Suppose you 
were Ronnie and had missed all die fun he 
had missed, how would you greet Byron 
Flagg when he arrived on the Rock iree 
days after Christmas? This would be a choice 
scene to dramatize, by the w'ay, and probably 
every child who played the part would have 
a different venion of Ronnie's behavior. 

Certainly such discussions or dramadza- 
tioas can be too moralistic unless the pre- 
siding gfown-up gives the children plenty of 
latitude in drawing their own conclusions. 
Invaluable indirea guidance' grew from the 
reading aloud of Cheaper by the Dozen, by 
Frank B. Gilbreth and Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey. A young teacher had a sixth-grade 
group of boys and girls from about as un- 
desirable homes as you could find. Divorce, 
desertion, drunkenness, and quarreling were 
die rule rather than the exception. The 
children were spellbound by the hilarious 
goings-on of that remarkable family. Their 
comments were revealing. Over and over they 
askeck "It is really true? Did any family 
mr have fun like that?” One big over-age 
boy commented, "A fellow wouldn't mind 
st^yuig if he had a dad that helped him like 
that. And a girl said in surprise, "Why those 
people really wanted their kids, didn't thcy>" 
buch comments gave the leader a chance not 
to moralize but to reassure those children. 


Yes, there really was such a family and these 
things did happen. Families have fun together 
when they share work, and plan and play to- 
gether. He was trying to build into their con- 
cepts of family life the idea of family love and 
lojaliy, the family group that stays together 
through thick and thin. 'This the bewk ac- 
complished for the teacher and for those 
children who glimpsed, perhaps for the first 
time, the possible satisfactions and joys of 
family life. 

Through such informal discussions of a 
variety of books, a growm-up can discover 
more about a child's attitudes than in almost 
any other way. Guidance may come casually 
as a part of a lively difference of opinion over 
such humorous situations as the &st chapter 
of The Good Master or some of Caddie 
Woodlawn’s antics. Young tomboj-s who 
secretly sympathize with Caddie’s aversions 
to the girl's role In life may, through Caddie’s 
experiences, be helped to a happier accept- 
ance of their sex. Sometimes the b«t guidance 
b no guidance at all, a hands-off policy until 
the storm passes or the tensions are eased. 
Then tales of laughter are invaluable, or 
stories of great adventures so absorbing that 
a child b carried out of himself and comes 
back to earth re<reated. Know your child and 
know hb books, because for every child there 
b the right book at the right time. 

As we have seen, there are many basic 
human needs which the child as well as the 
adult b continually striving to satbfj’. They 
are wholly personal in infancy but should 
grow as the child grows into a more and 
more generous consideration of others as 
well as hunself. To satbfy these needs b a 
difficult task for any human being, and the 
happiness \^-e find in life depends upon our 
abili^ to make adjustments to these basic 
hungers or to life’s deniab of them. Reading 
is one rich source of insight. And reading the 
right books can actually strengthen a child 
for the difficult tasks involved in growing 
up. 
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The adtiU and the child’s books 


© 


B ooks may be written for children, but, for 
the most part, it is the £rown-ups who 
buy these books. Parents, grandparents, 
uncles, and aunts hasten to a bookstore to 
pick out a choice volume for a favorite child. 
Teachers and librarians exhibir books, rec- 
ommend them, and otherwise guide children’s 
reading But upon what basis? How can any 
adult know what book a child is going to 
enjoy? 

Actually, grown-ups can’t know with any 
degree of certainty. Moreover, they must face 
the fact that youngsters are past masters at 
rejecting what is not for them. As Paul 
Hazard says in that delightful book of his, 
Boo^j, Children and Men, 

CJifldren defend themselves, I tell you. TJiey 
waniYest at first a degree of inertia that resists 
the liveliest attacks; finally they take the offen- 
sive and expel their false friends from a domain 
j'n which they wish to remain the rulers. Noth- 
ing is done to create a common opinion among 
them and yet that opinion exists. TJiey would 
be n holly incapable of defining the faults that 
displease them; but they cannot be made to be- 
Iies'e that a book which displeases them should 
plcjse thrir diS-eseaces he 

as to age, sex, or social position, they detest with 
common accord disguised sermons, hj’pocnfical 
lessons, irreproachable little boys and girls who 
behave with more docility than their dolls. It 
is as though . . . they brought into the world with 
them a spontaneous hatred of the insincere and 
the false. The adults insist, the children pre- 
tend to yield, and do not yield. We oserposi’cr 
them; they rise up again. Thus does the stni^le 
continue, m which the weaker will triumph. 

(p- 49 ) 

A book may be considered a juvenile 
classic by the experts, but if it is beyond the 
child’s understanding or too subtle or precious 



Illustration by Taiho Tudor for 
jt CAifdU Cnnfeo fit ytivfj iy 

louls Stevenson, Oxford, 1947 
(original in color, book 6 » S) 

The boy in this hook is a portrait 
of little Robert Louis himself. 
Each picture is done in Tasha Tudor’s 
delicate, fioivery pastels and 
ureathed in symbols of the seasons. 



for his level of appreciation, he can turn it 
down with a stony indifference which leaves 
adults baffled and grieved. They needn't 
mourn. The child may accept that same book 
with enthusiasm two years later. It is the same 
with music. A popular song will catch a 
child’s ear, while a symphony may only con- 
fuse him. But, as he matures and his musical 
experiences increase, he hears parts of the 
symphony, its different movements, over and 
over until he understands and enjoys them. 
Finally, when he hears the whole symphony, 
he can follow it with pleasure, and its great 
melodies sing in his memory. So some poems 
must be heard repeatedly, and some stories 
must be talked over in parts or listened to 

Guideposts for choosing books 

I t is evident from the discussion of the 
child’s needs in Chapter 1 that the 6rst 
cotisidention Itv seleaing books for a special 
child or a group of children must be the 
children themselves. The needs of each child 
are determined in parr by his background and 
attitudes, his abilities, and his interests. A 
grown-up should not feel restricted by a 
child’s immediate Interests, however, because 
these are often too narrow. Adults should 
keep children exploring both the best of the 
old books and the most promising of the new. 
Since new titles alone number from a thou- 
sand to fourteen hundred each year, the 
grown-up needs a few general guideposts and 
specific criteria to help him select wisely. 

^rtainly, children need books to widen 
their horbons, deepen their understandings, 
and give them sounder social insights. They 
also need books that minister to their merti- 
^nt or deepen their appreciation of beauty, 
^ey need heroism, fanusy, and down-lo- 
earth realism. And they need books diat, in 
the course of a good story, help to develop 
cl«r standards of right and wrong. FinaJl7, 
cmldren’s books should have those qualities 
of good writing that distinguish litciatuie 
tor any age or group of people. The special 
enteru for different categories of books will 


while someone who knows and loves them 
leads aloud. 

Through this gradual induction into better 
and better literature, children catch the 
theme and savor the beauty or the subtle 
humor or the meaning that eluded them at 
first. Sometimes a grown-up has the privilege 
of seeing this discovery take place. The 
children's faces come suddenly alive; their 
eyes shine. They may be anticipating an 
amusing conclusion or a heroic triumph. 
There is a sudden chuckle, or breath is ex- 
haled like a sigh. The book has moved them 
to laughter or tears, but in either case there 
is a deep inner satisfaction, and they will 
turn to books again with happy anticipation- 

for children 

be found in succeeding chapters along with 
evaluations of individual books, authors, and 
illustrators. Let’s begin here with stories. 

What mokes a good 

story for children? 

Of course, a child’s reading will not and 
should not be limited to stories, but stories 
are his first and most lasting literary love. 
He hears them with delight at three and 
will probably enjoy them throughout ado- 
lescence and maturity. What ate the dis- 
tinguishing charaaeristics of a well-written 
story.^ In general, children like stories with 
an adequate theme, strong enough to generate 
and support a lively plot. They appreciate 
memorable characters and distinctive style. 
Most stories which have become durable ad- 
ditions to children’s literamre have had these 
characteristics. 

Theme 

‘Hienie is the Idea of the story— what it is 
all about. Occasionally the theme is impUed 
in the title, as in yf Hero by Mistake, which 
tells how a cowardly man became brave be- 
cause he was mistaken for a hero and learned 
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Old 

and modern 
illustrators of 
children’s books 



The work of these two oatitanJing artists 
presents a striking example of the old 
and the new in book tllustratian for children. 
Howard Pyle’s almost photographic realism 
for hit Robin Hood,J?«/ published in 1883, 
is tremendously appealing in its lively 
details. The two clever, laughing fdeet, 
the accurately drawn costumes, and the castle 
in the background all catch the eye and the 
imagination. But in Helen Sewell's stark, 
uncluttered design there is also a powerful 
interpretive quality. The nonchalant 
strolling hen and the wistful Hansel in his 
tiny cage tell a dramatic story. Oddly enough, 
Helen Sewell's early illustrations were as 
realistic as Pyle's. (See page 370.) In this 
section and throughout the text you 
will find examples of the work 
of other artists discussed in Chapter 2. 


(/fusfrofron by Helen Sewell for Grimm'* Tales, 
Oxford, 1954 [1883] (original in two colors, 
boot: 6 X 8'/i. picture 4]* x 3'/i) 


illuMrotlon by Howard Pyle for Tfie Worry Adventurer 
of Robin Mead, Scribner, 1945 [1883] {book 7x9} 



FKiAK cAKKient KoiiH ACKOSf-rrte (OAreK 
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1. lllMttration Uom Palmsr Co»'» Tfi» BrewnfeiE 
TBeSr tool. Century, 1 BS7 (beek 6'A * 81^) 

3. IllwflrotSon fretn Tbemai Bawick't Stltd f obits 

of Attop onH Ofhtrt, 1816 

9. illvttrollon by Arthur Hughcr for Al fh» Bosk 

of fb* Horih Wind by Ctergt MacDonald^ Sirehan, 187) 

4 IMwtiraiien frem Howard Pyle'* Oria of Iht 

S.lttt Hand. Scnbitar, 1752 11888] (beak 6M x 8V0 





S. >Uu«io1i6Ti horn V/clWr CjonVs Th« 6oby'* 

Booquet, Roull«dg«, 1879 (original in color, beoV 7x7) 


6. Illustrotion by Arthur Frost for UncU Utmut 
and Hit Fr/endt by Joel Chandler Horris, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1892 (booV 4% x 7) 


Umited media, traditional perspective, and 
tealtsfic details mark the work of these elassis 
illustrators of children’s books. Bemck adorned 
his graceful compositions U/ith beautiful 
mtnuitae (2). Hughes drew idealized people with 
imagination and charm (3). Walter Crane 
brought color to children's hooks; kit 
illustrations show Japanese influence (5). 
Pyle drew pictures rich in detail and polished 
in composition (4) American humor came 
into children’s illustrations with Palmer Cox's 
hrost’nies and Arthur Frost's pictures for Unde 
Remus (1 , 6). For examples of the work of 
other early illustrators, see Randolph Caldecott, 
pages 5J and 101; Kate Greenaway, pages 60 
and 131; George Cruikshank, page 51; 
Ssr John Tenniel, page 322; Reginald Birch, 
page 29; Newell Wyeth, pages 45, 300, 
and 468; Jessse Willcox Smith, page 452; Arthur 
Rackham, pages 63, 78, 84, and 241; Beatrix 
Potter, page 328; and Leslie Brooke, page 68. 







S Illustration by Maurice Sendok for Wftot Con You 
Do wtfA a Sho9^ by Beatrice Bchenk cfe ftcgniers. 
Harper, 19j$ (book 10K x SYi) 


Many present day tlluslTators have moted away 
from prettified putures. Their freer 
compositions make bold use of space and 
omit details. They show humor by exaggeration 
or by a longue-tn cheek gravity. Eemelmans' 
astonished Madeline, Rojankovskys absurd 
frog, Aiordvinoff's homely dogs, and Sendak's 
antic children are all wonderful examples 
of humorous exaggeration (1, 2, 4, 5, 6). 
Simplification, is evident m Chariot’s hue drawing, 
which presents only the most essential details 
Hts squat figures show the influence of early 
Mayan has relief, simple and strong (3). 

For examples of the work of some other modem 
illustrators discussed in Chapter 2 see Conrad 
Buff, pages 463, 470, and 557; Marcia Brown, 
pages 1 0, 267, and 308; Garth Williams, 
pages 306 and 432, Wanda Gag, pages 318 and 
550, Virginia Burton, pages 76, 340, and 4l4; 
Robert AUCtoskey, pages 464 and 582; Katbertne 
Milhous, page 35; Wesley Dennis, pages 467 
and 523, and Edward Ardtzzone, page 400. 


Snow t$ 10 roll in • « . . 



6 Illustration by Maurice Sendok for A Hole Is 
to Oig by Ruth Krausi, Harper, 1 952 (book 4',^ x 6'A) 
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tolor, book 6*4 x 9H) 
by Nicelai Mordvlnofl for Chego by 
Ind, Hortogrl, Bfoce. 1955 (origtnol tn 
color, book 7’i x lO’a) 






5. llWrotlon by Roger Duvoitin for follow lh» Vfind 
byAMn Tresselt, lethrop, 1950 (orlgTnal In celsr/ 
book e * 9^) 


Leonard Weisgard'i and Roger Duvoitin'i 
double-page tllusUations shout text and design 
united. In Wetsgard’s picture the text appears 
in an egg-shaped oval set on a colorful 
background of flowers (1). Duvotsin has tucked the 
text for his illustration into the corner toward 
which the wind blows, its violence revealed by 
bending trees and struggling people (5). Compared 
with this earthy vigor, Artzybasheff’s illustration 
has the airiness of a dream. In red, gold, and 
green, this is a glorious picture, all lightness 
and movement. Vine, intricate hues are 
characteristic of the great designer Artzybasheff (6). 
To the left is a drawing by Marguerite de Angeh, 
illustrating "Ring-a-ring o' roses." Her pictures 
are full of lovely details which children 
enjoy discovering (2). Then there are Pohli’s 
small boy escorted by huge, pompous guards, 
and Mordvinoff's proud elephant, Chaga, shown 
silhouetted against the mght sky (3,4). 


6 Hlustretien from Barit Artrybotbefl't Seven Stmeont, 
VTking, 1939 (onginol fn color, book Sii x IT!^} 
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1. Illusfrotlon from lynd Word'* Tft« Bi'ggerf Star, 
Houghton MIRlin, 1952 (book 7M * \0'A) 

2. Illuitrolion from IngrI and Edgar Porin d'Auloire't 

Btnjomi/i fronklin, Deubledoy, 1950 (original in 
color, book 8 x WA) 

3. tlluitroflon by Helen Sewell for Thankigiving Story 
by Alieo Dolgliesh, Scribner, 1954 (originol In color, 

book 8 X 10) 

4. lUuilrotlon from William P4ne du Bolj' Twenty-One 

Balhont, Viking, 1947 (book 51i x 9) 





Lynd Ward's magntfieent picture of a docile 
but ungainly bear and a determined boy has a 
droll humor that tells the whole story (I }. 

In the same way, every detail in the D’Aulaires' 
picture tells something significant about Ben (2). 
The Sewell Thanksgiving Story and the Du Bon 
Twenty-One Balloons both make exhilarating 
use of space, but Sewell's children are 
substantial, while Du Bats' airy balloonists are 
obviously fantasy (3,4). 
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to behave like one. The Good Master is the 
story of the gentling of a badly behaved little 
hoyden by the patience of the kindly master 
of the house. More often, the theme must be 
sought m the development of the story. The 
Ark tells of a family’s search for security after 
the storms of war. . . . and now Miguel is about 
one boys struggle to attain status— acceptance 
as a responsible, mature person. But what- 
ever the theme, ic must be adequate, for a 
weak one results in a flabby story without 
unity or climax, a story which leaves the 
reader feeling "so what?" On the other hand, 
a strong theme will support a vigorous plot 
with action, suspense, and a clear-cut con- 
elusion. 

Plot 

Good plots, then, grow out of strong themes 
—in fact, plot is the action of a story built 
around the theme. Adults may like a stream* 
of-consciousness novel or a quiet character 
study, but not children. They want heroes 
who have obstacles to overcome, conflicts to 
settle, djfflcult goals to win. It is the vigorous 
action in pursuit of these goals that keeps 
young readers racing along from page to 
page to find out how the hero achieves hb 
ends. But achieve he ramt, in some way or 
other. All-round defeat is intolerable to youth, 
and rightly so, since youth is essentially the 
time for building both the courage to tty 
difficult tasks and the fatth to believe that 
high endeavor will succeed when properly 
reinforced with industry, planning, and per- 
sbtence. In adult fiction it b possible to have 
a strong theme with little aaion or plot 
development, but in a child’s book the two 
generally go hand in hand. 

Characters 

Significant as theme and plot are to first-rate 
juveniles, the characters in the story are 
equally important. It is true that children go 
through a stage during uhich mere tales of 


actmn, peopled with stereotypes, satisfy them. 
And adult readers of pulp fiction seem never 
to have emerged from thb period. But, 
^PP‘^y> most children recover and want 
diaracters which are not merely stereotypes 
of bravery or beauty but real flesb-and-bJood 
individuab, unique and memorable. The story 
may be realistic or fantastic, but the characters 
must be convincing. Mary Poppins is no more 
realistic than Cinderella, but Cinderella is a 
type, whereas Mary Poppins b a severe and 
crusty individual no child ever forgets. 
Wilbur, the "radiant pig" in Charlotte’s Web, 
and Toad of Toad Hall in The Wind in the 
Willows are just as real to children as b 
Woodlawn, the ttd-headed tomboy, 
long after details of plot have been for- 
gotten, children and adults will recall with a 
chuckle or a warm glow of afiection such 
charaaers as Jo in Uttle Women, Long John 
Silver, Heidi, Henry Huggins, Miguel, and 
dozens of other salty book characters. And 
(C is through such well-drawn individuals that 
children gain new insight into their own 
personal problems and their ever widening 
relationships with other people. 

Style 

Finally, there b the matter of style, difficult to 
define, an unknown quality to children and yet 
one to which they respond as surely as they re- 
spond to a smile. In all too many juveniles, 
style is conspicuous by its absence, which ac- 
counts for the depressing mediocrity of so 
many books for children. How define style? In 
hb Handbook of Short Story Writing John 
Frederick gives a definition which b some- 
what oversimplified, but adequate. He says. 

To me, st)Ie is simply the auditory or sensory 
element in prose. ... In this sense, one listening 
to the intelligent reading aloud of a totally un- 
Inoivn language will recefie the impressions 
which go to make up stjle. Style is the music 
of prose. . . . The student of style must read 
aloud, and listen to others read, both good and 
had prose, (pp. 62-6^) 
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Criferia for other types of books 


Read aloud some children’s books, and 
will soon discover many with beautiful pic- 
tures or admirable Ideas but stories that are 
somehow flat to hear and insipid to speak. 
They may be repetitious, awkward, labored, 
too cute, oi obviously moralistic. In contrast, 
the dialogue of Charlotte's Web or Winme- 
the-Pooh, the dramatic, blood-chilling narra- 
tive of Treasure Island, the magical mood of 
the old fairy tales, or the humorous patter of 
Dr. Seuss falls from the tongue and pleases 
the eat with apparently effortless grace. Chil- 
dren do not know what charms them, but 


whether they are hearing one of these books 
read aloud or eagerly reading it themselves, 
the style in. which it is written facilitates theit 
understanding and is an added, if unrecog- 
nized, element of delight. 

In searching for children’s fiction that is 
most worth while, look first for a substantial 
theme upon which a lively plot can develop. 
Ask yourself what the book is about. Does it 
leave children with an added insight into 
their own problems or the problems of other 
people? Is the plot or action of the story 
absorbing, and does it add to the children’s 
zest for living, their feeling that life is good 
and may be W'onderful? Consider the char- 
acters in the story— are they well drawn, 
unique and unforgettable? And will they 
contribute to the child’s "reverence for life 
...all life capable of development," as Albert 
Schweitzer says’ Finally, is the prose style 
forthright’ Children are confused by am- 
biguity or too much whimsy. Has the style 
humor or beauty or those elements of the dra- 
matic which are appropriate to the story? 3 s 
the dialogue good’ Are the words natural 
rather than stilted’ In short, does the text 
read well’ Even though a book does not 


measure up to every one of these standards 
if It has particular values for a particulai 
child, consider it, of course. These guides an 
Mturally genetaliiations. Wide reading at al 
levels and careful observation of children’ 
reactions to stories will help grownups t< 
make wise choices in guiding young reader 
to wonh-\%hile fiction. 


Many children like biography as much as 
they like stories, and the same criteria can be 
used for biographies as for fiction. But there 
ate other points to consider. A biography 
should be true to all the facts known about 
die subject's life, and it should treat its sub- 
ject objectively. *1112 documentation which is 
sometimes included in prefaces, footnotes, or 
bibliographies will mean little to children, 
but it will help adults to chcx>se books which 
are authentic. Of course the hero of a biogia- 
phy must be heroic in stature, but he should 
be a real-life hero, with real-life faults, weak- 
nesses, and doubts. Chapter 18 has a discus- 
sion of biography, including criteria for the 
selection of good biographical books. 

Criteria for books of information will be 
found in Chapter 19. The most important 
standard for informational books is scrupu- 
lous accuracy. But informational books can 
be chosen with an eye to style, too. No need 
to repel children with dull books when there 
are so many both lively and reliable, with 
fascinating illustrations as w'ell. 

Poetry, of course, has its own special stand- 
ards. Most important are the melody and 
movement which, more than any ocher qual- 
ities, distinguish it from prose or from dog- 
gerel. Its words, too, are important. 'Ibey may 
be exciting new w'ords or everyday words 
used in new ways and combinations, but they 
must not be pedestrian. The rhymes must 
seem appropriate, not just conveiuent. The 
whole poem should give fresh sigruficance to 
life. More detailed and specific standards for 
children’s poetry can be found in Chapters 4 
through 10. 

These criteria will mean more when you 
begin to appraise children’s books with a 
cticical eye. Turn back to them when you are 
considering a new book. It is not necessary 
that everything the child enjoys be a literary 
masterpiece, but it is the responsibility of 
adults who guide a child’s reading to see that 
he is exposed to many books of literary merit 
and lasting value. 
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Whaf about illustrations? 


B eautiful format and iliustrao'ons are 
among the most striking characteristics 
of modern books for children. Bright colors or 
tender pastels, quaint old-fashioned pictures 
or arresting modern designs— all clamor for 
attention. Even black and white drawings or 
pen and ink sketches have a drollery or a 
charm that carries the older generation back 
to its own childhood. So potent is the spell 
of the modern illustrator of juveniles that his 
pictures sometimes sell a poor book, while an 
unattractive format may consign a fine book 
to retirement on the shelves of bookstores 
and libraries. Publishers know well the effea 
of gay-looking books. Grocery stores and 
nevi-sstands are selling literally diousands of 
books for children on the strength of their 
eye-catching colors. Some of these are worth 
buying, but many of them are trivial in con- 
tent and pictorially worthless. Temporary pac- 
ifiers in book form! 

‘Ihe crudities of the comics and of the ad- 
vertisements and pictures in some of the slick 
magazines also confront children. How can 
we help to immunize them against the banal 
and vulgar and lead them into an inaeasing 
enjoyment of a variety of authentic styles and 
media.^ Only by exposing them to fine ex- 
amples of graphic arts old and new. For, as 
Bertha Mahony says in Illustrators of Chil- 
dren’s Books, "...art in children's books is a 
parr of all art, not an isolated special fieJd- 
In every period the greatest anists have 
shared in it.” But again, in the evaluation of 
illustrations as in the evaluation of stories, 
die child himself must be the starting point 
if we are to meet his needs. 

What the child demands 
of illustrations 

He begins as a stem literalist, demanding an 
obviously truthful interpretation of the text. 
If the hero is red-headed no child is going to 
accept a brown topknot without protest. If 


Ludwig Bemelmans says there are tsi’elve lit- 
tle girls who go ^-alking from Jvladeline’s 
school, the child counts to see that the artist 
has put them all in (p. 20). 

Happily, when it comes to fantasy, even 
young children forget their literalness. They 
accept all the cozy details of Caldecott’s Frog 
He Would A-lVooing Go (p. 53) or Beatrix 
Potters neat little fireside interior for The 
Tale of Peter Rabbit (p. 328) as readily as 
they follow the everyday drama of weather in 
Roger Duvoisin’s pictures for Alvin Tresseh's 
Follow the Wind (p. 23 ) or Sun Up. If the 
illustrations interpret the story, the child will 
take CO his heart such varied techniques as 
the splashy colors of Nicolas Mordvinoffs 
Chaga (p. 22), Robert Lawson's finely de- 
tailed pen and ink sketches of landscapes and 
small animals (p. 333)» and Arthur Rack- 
ham's inimitable gnomes, witches, wee folk, 
and strangely human trees (p. 65). 

Being literal, the young child also wants a 
picture synchronized precisely with the text. 
When Make TTity for Ducklings has the 
mother duck leading her ofepring across a 
busy Boston thoroughfare, the child is glad 
that Robert McCloskey placed his unforget- 
table picture with the description and not a 
page or two later (p. 464). Even older chil- 
dren are irked by illustrations that appear 
before or after the episode they are supposed 
to rqiresent. 

Children are as fond of actioa in pictures as 
in stories. They delight in the dancing elves 
dial Cniikshank drew so long ago for "The 
Elves and the Shoemaker” (p. 51). And 
they ‘love Ernest Shepard’s gay action draw- 
ings of the skipping Christopher Robin, the 
fiigbt of Virginia Kahl’s impulsive Wolfgang, 
and the droll, carefree abandon of Maurice 
Sendaks capering children (p. 21). Decid- 
edly, diildren like action pictures as well as 
action plots. 

We know th^ also like bright colors, but 
not to the exclusion of muted hues or blacks 
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and whites. A nursery school staff tried color 
choices in clothes and in picture books and 
were surprised to find no conclusive prefer- 
ence for primary colors. To be sure, the bril- 
liant teds and clear blues the Petershams so 
frequently employ in their pictures are always 
eye-catching, but apparently children also 
respond happily to the gentle colors in Tasha 
Tudor’s (p. 70) and Marguerite de Angeli’s 
(p. 22) pictures for Mother Goose. On the 
whole, there Is some evidence that children 
do prefer colors to black and white. Yet 
nothing could add to the young child’s de- 
light in Lynd Ward’s powerful blacks and 
whites for The Biggest Bear (p. 24) or the 
older children’s pleasure in the fine, clear 
minutiae of XC^lliam P6ne du Bois' drawings 
for his Twenty-One Balloons (p. 24) or 
The Giant. 

Small children are not supposed to see de- 
tails in a picture, but they do. For the older 
generation, half the charm of the Palmer Cox 
Brownie books lay in their details. The pic- 
tures seemed to have hundreds of Brownies, 
each doing something different (p. 18), but 


every child immediately looked for his fa- 
vorites, the Dude or the Policeman or the 
Cowboy. So children today look for the be- 
spectacled twins or the Negro child in Eliza- 
beth Orton Jones’ group of children at play 
in Small Rain (p. 571 )• But the same young- 
ster who will gloat over small details in a 
picture may also enjoy the bold, uncluttered 
strength of a single figure by Rockwell Kent 
(p. 252), the fluffiness of a small kitten by 
Qare Newberry (p. 472), or the sharp, clear 
outline of Artzybasheff's Fairy Shoemaker 
(p.l84). 

Children, then, begin with a few rigid 
canons about pictures in their books and will 
accept crude drawing or saccharine prettiness 
placidly if it tells a story. But, with con- 
tinuous exposure to authentic art of many va- 
rieties, their response to pictures expands and 
their taste improves. The captions for the 
illustrations reproduced throughout this book 
coi^ent on the styles, techniques, and ma- 
terials of the artists. They will help to guide 
adults in choosing children’s books with 
worth-while illustrations. 


Early illustrators of children's books 


In England 

I n spite of the overwhelming yearly public 
I non of beautiful new books for childn 
and an increasing number of new and ta 
ented young illustrators, it Is still importa 
to show children some of the pictures 1 

m the field of children’s boohs. Uiiforninatel 
, "“V of ‘heir books have been - 

lotted to po out of print, and ftequcntly tl 

onjy co^pttsava, lab, care .0 1. found in L, 

In England Thomas Bewick (1753.182f 
=f .be fb! 

Eotccful compos, non of his landscapes a, 


the beauty of his birds and beasts in lovely 
settings that make his illustrations for Aesop's 
Fables memorable (p. 18). ’The flowing 
rhythms of William Blake's engravings on 
copper plates and the comic absurdities of Ed- 
'vard Lears cartoons for his nonsense verses 
are discussed later in this book (Qiapters 6 
and 8). Both were innovators, one in a ro- 
mantic and one in a humorous vein. But of 
even grwter importance are the remarkable 
illustrations George Cruikshank (1792-1878) 
made for the Grimms’ Collection of German 
opularStories. His fine drawing was matched 
y a lively sense of humor and an imagina- 
tion that made elves, fairies, and fairy talc 
action as alive and convincing as a modern 
scene. Sir John Tenniel (1820-1914) had the 
same mastery of drawing and the ability to 
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catch and interpret the writer’s mood and 
meaning, but in his classic illuscrations for 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland (p. 322) 
there is far less action than in Cruikshank’s 
pictures. Arthur Hughes’ (1832-1915) pic- 
rures for George MacDonald’s books and 
Christina Rossetti's Sing Song have a dream- 
like beauty. In Canada, Palmer Cox (1840- 
1924) was showing the way to the modern 
picture-story with his amusing Brownie books, 
which today’s children would probably like 
just as well as the earlier generation did, were 
the books available. 

Edmund Evans (1826-1905), a pioneer in 
color printing, was the man who drew Walter 
Crane (1845-1915) (p.238) into an experi- 
ment in making colorful picture books for 
young children. Crane used flat colors and 
simple, striking compositions that showed 
Japanese influence. His Sleeping Beauty PiC' 
ture Book, Baby's Bouquet, Baby’s Own 
Aesop, and This Little Pig Picture Book are 
beautiful in design and have a dramatic story- 
telling quality. 

Kate Greenaway (1846-1901) (p. 130) 
and Randolph Caldecott (1846-18^) (p. 
101) were friendly rivals. He admired the 
grace and charm of her children's figures, her 
landscapes and flowers, and she never ceased 
to wonder at the fertility of his imagination 
and his humor. Both used delicate, pastel 
colors. 

Leslie Brooke's (1862-1940) (pp. 68, 
115) pictures have a remarkable storytelling 
quality, whether they show us Johnny Crow 
the polite host and his friends, or the five 
little pigs. Beatrix Potter’s (1866-1943) gal- 
lery of small, beguiling beasties recorded in 
clear water colors is as beloved today as it 
ever was. (See p. 327.) 


Illustration by Reglnold Birch for IfHfo lord 
founfleroy by Froncei Hodgsan Burntn, 
Scribner, 1955 (book 5V4 « 7%) 
Here is the romantic realism of an earlier 
school of art. Notice the luxurious room, and 
see how the artist has made the boy’s slight 
figure sturdy in spite of the laces he wears. 


Arthur Rackham (1867*1939) was a mas- 
ter of line and composition, painstaking in 
characterization and gifted with an eerie odier- 
worldliness. Incidentally, Rackham knew his 
folklore, and his little people are never gauzy- 
winged pretties, but the grim, homely earth 
folk of authentic folk rales. His colors range 
from pale to warm, rich hues. 

Illustrators in the United States 

Meanwhile, there were some good artists at 
work in the United States, bur Howard Pyle 
(1853-1911) (p.3l6) eclipsed them all: he 
not only wrote and illustrated many books, 
but also taught other illustrators. In his de- 
tailed pen and Ink picmres there is often a 
somber sense of the tragic, or a beautiful sug- 
gestion of medieval pomp and pageantry, or 
a wealth of homely derails that make the 
period understandable. 

What Pyle lacked in humor his good friend 
Arthur Frost (1851-1928) (p. 19) more 
than made up for. Whether Br’er Rabbit is 
"sashaying” down the road in those patched 
and droopy old pants of his or sizing up his 
enemy, old Br’er Fox, or talking turkey to the 
Tar Baby, he is a picmte of rural shrewdness 
and humor. To compare him with Robert 
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Lawson's Little Georgie and his friends Is to 
see nvo artists of different periods using ani- 
mals to satirize the human race. But in both 
cases, ^\llat splendid characterizations and 
beautiful drawing! 

Jessie Willcux Smith ( 1863-1935), a stu- 
dent of Pyle’s, was greatly beloved for die 
pictures she made for Mother Goose and A 
Child's Garden of Verses. Her colors are soft, 
her children idealized and all alike, but her 
pictures have an old-fashioned grace and a 
wistful appeal that we find in Tasha Tudor’s 
delicate pictures today. 


Reginald Birch’s (1856-1943) black and 
white illustrations for Lt///e Lord Vauntlerof 
(p. 29) made him famous. The manly stur- 
diness of the small boy and the huge dog 
confronting the dour old grandfather showed 
his gift for dramatic characterization. 

Newell Wyeth (1882-1945) (p. 480), 
another of Pyle's outstanding pupils, brought 
to children's pictures a sense of the heroic in 
line and color. His pictures are often three- 
dimensional in effect. His fertile imagination 
made him one of the greatest illustrators of 
the not-too-distant past. 


Recent illustrators of children's books 


A brief survey cannot do justice to modern 
Illustrators of children’s books. A few 
of them have already been mentioned; others 
who are both artists and writers will be con- 
sidered in detail in later chapters (see Index). 
But there are certain contemporary illustrators 
who merit special mention. 

One of our gifted artists, Henry C Pier, in 
A Treasury of American Book Illustration, 
calls attention to the fact that the work of 
Pyle and Birch followed the English tradition 
closely. But, with Boris Arezybasheff, Wanda 
Gig, and others, illustrations in American 
children’s books began to teflea the multiple 
infiuences of its multiple population strains. 
The fine, intricate lines of Boris Artzybasheffs 
Seven Simeons (p. 23) are too complex for 
the average child, but to the sensitive eye of 
the artist, the art lover, and the special child, 
that book remains one of the most unusual 
and beautiful ever designed for children. The 
sparing use of color makes each touch of h 
dramatic, llr. Artzybasheff made a striking 
senes of pictures for the Fairy Shoemaker and 
Aesop s Fables, but has by now pretty much 
deserted the chUdren’s field. 


Over the years no one has produced a mo 
varied offering than Helen Sewell. Her eai 
Bible p^es are grave and monumem 
ip- 570) . The pictures for her book of myi 
represent a new technique. Sharp lines give ; 
effcCT of aaion, so that the pictures seem 


be recorded movements of the dance, a 
kind of ballet. To illustrate Grimm’s Tales 
she and her collaborator, Madeline Gekicre 
have used a modern approach, far removed 
from realism. Miss Gekiere uses fine line 
drawings, while Miss Sewell uses heavy, broad 
brush strokes quite unlike anything else she 
has ever done (p. 17). Whether children 
will accept this abstract type of picture re- 
mains TO be seen, but the interpretation of 
mood and meaning is invariably true. Miss 
Sewell’s angry Three Kings of Saba have a 
stone-like unyielding form until they see the 
Child, when their lines bend and curve with 
new gentleness. She has illustrated Alice Dal- 
gliesh’s Thanksgiving Story with warm color 
(p. 24). But in whatever vein this gifted 
artist draws or paints, she does so with the 
eye of the spirit, interpreting inner meaning 
as well as outward appearance. 

Lynd Ward’s pictures have a curiously 
three-dimensional effect, whedier it Is Johnny 
struggling with his Biggest Bear or Paul Re- 
vere galloping down roads so coldly moonlit 
that you can almost feel the mist rising from 
the river (p. 24), Best of all, he illumines 
his historical figures with a tender, homespun 
quality that is also heroic. 

One of the great colorists today is Feodor 
Rojankovsky. His people are plain folk, and 
he uses earth browns and reds, the deep blue 
of skies, and decorative peasant designs to 
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Now the lion 

began to hear the jo) out tounds of t militar) march. 

He turned around the nett comer, 

and there via the town band, marching down the itreet 

helween two Imet of people. 

Ratatatum ratata ratatatum ratatata boom boom. 



Before the hon could e*en noil and ay ."Bon jour," 
the mu«ie became ecreama and jella. 

^Tiat a hubbub' 

Mutieiant and fpeetalora tumbled into one another 
in their flight toward doorwata and Mdcwalh eafei. 
Soon the alreet was empt) and nlent 


llluitration by Reger Ouvelsin for The Happy Iren by IovIm Fetle, Whitlletey Heute (McGrew), 1954 (beek 8 x 10} 
A bt>$ed hon and a band in headlong flight— Duvotjin’i pen has created a hilarious situation. 


portray them. His Tall Book of Mother Goose 
(p. 69) and Tall Book of Nursery Tales are 
favorites, and his pictures of frog ll^»/ a- 
CouTlm’ (Caldecott Medal) (p. 20) delight 
children. 

Conrad Buff is primarily a painter of land- 
scapes, deeply concerned with problems of 
light. He records it brilliantly: the burning 
light of a western desert, the cold icy gleam 
on distant mountain peaks, or the dim, flicker- 
ing light in deep forests where a deer is hardly 
discernible. His illustrations for Dancing 
Cloud show desert colors that will brighten 
the darkest room. Kobi and The Apple and 
the Arrow give wonderful glimpses of his 
native Alps, and Magic Maize (p. 418) has 
the brilliant sunlight and warm colors of the 
native Guatemalan markets. 

Roger Duvoisin is a stylist of subtle ele- 
gance and amazing output. His colors are 
clear and beautiful, his lines sharp and tell- 
ing, his pictures somewhat stylized. But 


whether it is an Indian stalking into Plym- 
outh (p. 565), the Happy Lion visiting, or 
Flash out for a stroll, the action and in- 
tent of the figures are unmistakable. And so 
with his backgrounds— intimate details of the 
French village where the lion went walking 
become ^miliar, as do the rural scenes in the 
weather books he has illustrated for Alvin 
Tresselt. Through Roger Duvoisin’s illustra- 
tions for such books as follow the Wind (p. 
23) and White Snow, Bright Snow (Calde- 
cott Medal), a child watches the drama of 
weather unfold, not as a terrifying event, but 
as just a little everyday miracle. 

Jean Chariot is an artist about whom there 
is considerable disagreement. His admirers 
speak of his strong, sparse lines, his heroic, 
tough-hewn figures, his symbolic simplicity. 
Others dislike his frequent use of foreshort- 
ened figures. But all can admire his pictures 
for Our Lady of Guadalupe by Helen Parish 
for the richness of his colors, the simple 
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strength of his compositions, and his fidelity 
to the spirit of the legend. Children like his 
pictures for Clyde Bulla’s Poppy Seeds, which 
have a strange, calm beauty precisely tight for 
the story, 

Leo Pollti paints pictures which are de- 
ceptively simple, almost primitive. Both his 
figures and his landscapes are stylized, but the 
total composition makes a beautiful design 
and has warmth and grace. His children are 
colorful and appealing, whether it is Little 
Leo in his Indian suit capering gaily with his 
friends through Italian streets, or the fright- 
ened hero of At the Palace Gates. Qiildrcn 


love Juanita with its Blessing of the Animals. 
And children need the gentleness and decora- 
tive grace of Leo Politi's pictures. 

Marcia Brown varies her colors and her 
style with her subjects. Flat pinks, lemon yel- 
lows, and contrasting colors, light and dark, 
are precisely right for her own Henry— Fisher- 
man, Dick Whittington is a sturdy figure in a 
book of warm gold and black. Puss in Boots is 
In flamboyant pinks with gay greens and yel- 
lows, and figures right out of Versailles (p. 
308). Cinderella, too, is as French as the 
Pcrraults_(p. 10). Tlie Steadfast Tin Soldier 
is in a minor key throughout-dim blues and 
lavenders, with the little dancer a tiny ele- 
gant figure in white. Marcia Brown has made 
a real contribution to children’s books by 
lifting single fairy tales out of the anonymity 
of big collections and giving them the empha- 
SIS of her colorful interpretations. 

Uofiard Wfisgard uses glorious colors and 
makes a beautiful composition of a single 
page- His CoUm rgg Daoi (p, 22) shon-s 
every move of a thoughefal baby rabbit in- 
vcsligating a mysterious egg. Tlicre arc wood- 
sy end pa^rs i„ dark greens of wonderful 
dtp h, with daisies, ferns, gentians, violets, 
field mice, and buds, for his Coamge n / Smi 
Now. fc pictures ate appropriately substan- 
tial m browns and black. Dut for Alice’, AJ. 

pictures of sucl, erttaordinaty beamy and per- 

«h Tcnnicls. Fine as TcnnicFs bcamifolly 


drawn figures are for this tale of logical mad- 
ness, Weisgard's color-drenched pages enrich 
it, too, and should be better known. 

Another young artist who merits special 
mention is Nicolas Mordvinoff of the "Will 
(William Lipklnd) and Nicolas" team. The 
first f»ok these two did together was The 
Two Reds, an amusing bit of action by a red 
cat and a red-headed boy. Their second book, 
Finders Keepers, won the Caldecott Medal. 
Even Steven, Christmas Bunny, Ctreus Ruck- 
us, and Chaga followed in rapid succession. 
The bold pictures, full of movement, suit 
Will’s stories admirably. Whether it is young 
Red going over a high fence with the enemy 
gang in full pursuit or Siegfried the bear 
leaping into a pond and scattering goldfish in 
every direction, covering two pages with 
whizzing lines, the drawing is strong and sure. 
Mr. Mordvinoff’s work is an antidote for the 
too-pretty pictures which often afilict chil- 
dren’s books. Most of his people and animals 
are homely critters and have about them the 
unconscious humor of the misguided earnest- 
ly doing the wrong thing. 

This is just a sampling of some of the fine 
contemporary artists. 'There are many others 
deserving mention, for instance Garth Wil- 
liams, for his dramatic pictures for the Wilder 
books; Louis Darling, for his amusing sketches 
of Henry Huggins and his friends (p. 405); 
and Katherine Milhous, for her decorative use 
of Pennsylvania Dutch colors and designs in 
her Egg Tree (Caldecott winner) (p. 35) 
and other books. Delightful also are the love- 
ly ^^'atc^ colors Helen Stone has made for the 
books of Phyllis McGinIcy, and Hildegardc 
Woodward’s for Roger and the Fox by La- 
vinia Davis. Then there are Edward Ardiz- 
zones wonderful seascapes for his Little Tim 
books, Zhenya Gay’s drawings of children and 
small animals (p. 128), and the captivating 
humor of Maurice Sendak's children; and 
of course, Wesley Dennis’ satisfying pictures 
of the horses Marguerite Henry writes about 
so thrillingly (p. 477). 

Qiildrcn have a capacity for enjoying 
many kinds of authentic art, Just as they cn- 
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joy many varieties of books. It is a matter of 
exposing them to what is ^ood art or good 
literature and letting them explore on their 
own. They may come up with some trash 


now and then, but if they do, be patient. Keep 
giving them good books and forgive them 
any aversion to your favorites. You will see 
their taste gradually improve. 


Physical aspects of a child's book 


I f the content and illustrations of a child’s 
book are of first importance, format 
should also be considered. The books of chil- 
dren under six lead a rough life at best and 
survive only if sturdily made. Even the books 
of older children suffer more wear and tear 
than adult books. Children reread their favor- 
ites as adults rarely do. A beloved book goes 
to bed with a small child, to camp with an 
older child, and is generally lugged around 
and enjoyed at odd moments in odd places. 

If a picture-story for the small fry is to last 
through many readings, it should be cloth- 
bound with sturdy covers and firm stitching. 
Stout books with substantial paper are a com- 
fort to young children, who like to pore over 
their picture books by themselves if the pages 
are easy to turn and hard to tear. 

The size is another consideration. For the 
child under six, most books should not be too 
big or too heavy for him to handle by him- 
self. But, oddly enough, he does occasionally 
enjoy a book that he has to stand over at a 
table, leaning on his elbows. Or you will see 
him putting a huge Mother Goose on the 
floor, lying down comfortably on his stomach, 
propped up on his elbows again, and brows- 
ing happily. Older boys and girls are much 
the same. Most of their books should be easy 
to hold and to read. But older children will 
take, too, big science books or oversize art 
books whose large pictures add to the enjoy- 
ment and understanding of the text. Such 
books they should be taught to use on tables, 
both for their own comfort and for the preser- 
vation of the books. 

The sire of the type and the spacing and 
number of words to a page are also important 
in a child’s book. Even with the picture-story 


for the non-reader, fine, adult-sized type is 
undesirable. The printed words should be 
well spaced and in large enough type to at- 
tract the child’s eye. Somewhere around five 
he begins to associate those printed symbols 
with word-meanings, and one fine day he will 
recognize some particular word and be thrilled 
with his achievement. Reading has begun! 
On the other hand, boys and girls in the 
middle or upper grades of school will shy 
aw'ay from a book with large type. "Baby 
stuff!” they say at first glance. But children of 
all ages have one suspicion in common. They 
are afraid of a book page with too solid a 
printed pattern. Too many w’ords to a page 
make the older child turn hastily to books 
wdth more conversation or shorter paragraphs. 
And one three-year-old, bored with too many 
w'Ofds, explanatory and descripuve, com- 
manded the adult sternly, "Don’t read the 
writing, read the picrutes!” 

It is never too early to teach children the 
proper care of their books. Clean hands are 
the first requisite for handling books, and 
those hands, however small, should be taught 
to treat books carefully. A bookcase of his 
own is highly desirable, but, lacking that, a 
child should have a special shelf in the grown- 
ups’ bookcases for his volumes. There they 
should be placed when he is through reading 
them, and there he should find them, unclut- 
tered with adult magazines or papers, when 
he wants them. Willful destruaion or exces- 
sively careless treatment of books should be 
corrected, but with exceeding caution. Acci- 
dents do happen, to books as well as clothes, 
let gtown-ups remember thar tragic episode 
in Cotton in My Sack when Joanda drops 
a treasured book and doesn’t dare go back to 
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school. After all, one book mislaid or acci- 
dentally injured should not frighten a child 

Books for a child's own library 

G rown-ups complain that it is hard to 
choose books for a child's own collec- 
tion when books are so expensive and so soon 
outgrown. But if a book is so beloved by a 
child that he wants it over and over again, 
and cherishes it even after he has outgrown 
it, that book is not an extravagant investment. 
This point is brought out in Julia Sauer’s 
Mike’s House, die story of a little boy who 
loved Virginia Burton’s Mike Mulligan and 
His Steam Shovel so much that he took it out 
of the library every time he went there and 
even called the library "Mike's House,’’ be- 
cause the book lived there. That child should 
have owned his own copy because it still held 
meaning for him after many readings. Even 
if he had tired of it in six months, it would 
still have been a good investment if by way 
of it he had discovered the fascination of 
books. 

Young mothers and fathers of today tell 
about their childhood favorites which they 
have saved and ate sharing with their chil- 
dren. They may even reread some of these 
books themselves, as a young woman gradu- 
ate student did. In bed widi a cold and too 
miserable to w’otk, she reread hiaster Simon’s 
Garden by Cornelia Meigs with the same de- 
light it had given her as a child. Dog-eared 
copies of The Adventures of Torn Sawyer are 
likewise reread with pleasure by adults, who 
enjoy the story itself and also nostalgic mem- 
ories of happy childhood hours. 

These examples help to answer the prob- 
lems of expense and passing interest After 
all, no child wants to be forever dressed in 
cloth« too large for him nor given books too 
old for him. Children need a few choice 

Public libraries and the child 

hether the child is at home or in school 
Y Y books must be avaUable for him to 


away from books. Its loss might make him 
value books more deeply. 


books for each age level, books w'hich they 
covet more than a doll or a toy train. By the 
time the child who has worn out his copy of 
The Tale of Peter Rabbit has grown up to 
Rabbit Hill or The Aloffats or Robin Hood or 
Treasure Island, he will have learned to take 
care of his precious books as a young biblio- 
phile should. 

Variety is as important in a child's personal 
collection as it is in any library. One child 
may want lots of dog stories, another, fairy 
tales, and still another, more science than 
Ection. Such special enthusiasms should be 
respected within limits but not carried too 
far. Qiildren do get into reading ruts some- 
times. ’They think they know what they like, 
but of course they don’t know one tenth of 
the books they might like if they encountered 
them. ‘The task of the grown-up is to tempt 
them away from their too-narrow interests. 
If a child says he hates fairy tales, give him 
a tall tale— Peeoj Bill or Pippi Longstocksng. 
If he wants only horse stories, tty him with 
a book like Amigo, Circus Horse by Page 
Cooper, a story with plenty of horses, but 
centered on three young people who are 
working for the day when they will perform 
in the big ring. If a little girl is reading 
too many fairy tales, give her Mary Norton’s 
TT>e Borrowers or one of William Pene Du 
Bois’ stories which swing back and forth 
between fantasy and grim realism. Or, better 
still, try her with a realistic story so romantic 
and absorbing that the fairy tales will seem 
tame by comparison. In some such way as 
diis, tactful and knowledgeable adults can 
broaden children’s reading interests and keep 
them exploring books of many varieties. 


handle and choose. One great source is, of 
course, the public Lbrary. Children should 
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Illustration front Katherine Milhous' fgc; Tree> 
Scribner, 1950 (booh 7T* * 9*a, picture 7?» x 6*i) 

Thts handsome cock, boldly designed and colored, 
$j typical of the fine use of folk art 
the arfjjt makes m her illustrated books. 


learn, even in their pre-school days, that a 
library card is a passport to enjoyment and 
information. Long after a child is grown up 
and has left school and home book collec- 
tions behmd, the public library will be open 
to him. And if he has learned in childhood 
how to use its facilities, including the won- 
derful helpfulness of librarians, he has at 
hand an invaluable source of recreation and 
reference. The trained children’s librarian, 
with her wide knowledge of books and her 
skill in giving unobtrusive guidance, is the 
best possible person to acquaint a child with 
library facilities. If a town is too small to 
have a public library, then grown-ups should 
find out what other service is available from 
state or county libraries. Sometimes one of 
these furnishes substantial loan colleaioos 
to schools and to individual classrooms. Some- 
times they send out well-supplied book- 
mobiles which permit children and adults to 
choose their own books for a ctvo weeks’ or 


Books for a school library 


C hoosing children’s books for a school 
library presents some special problems. 
In general, schools need substantial col- 
lections of reference books, well selected and 
up to date. Children should be caught to use 
these informational books from the primary 
grades on. Schools should find a typical cross 
section of the varied types of children’s books 
available— factual books of all kinds, poetry, 
biography, historical fiction, fairy tales, and 
all the other types of fiction. The school 
librarian or the library committee should 
consider the particular town or neighborhood 



longer period. Sometimes they maintain a serv-’ 
ice by mail so that children in towns without 
libraries may send for the books they wish to 
read, paying only for the postage. In any 
case, children should Jeam early how to oi^ 
tain free books from public library service 
of one Jdnd or another. Our free libraries 
are one of the important privileges of our 
national life, and their colleCTions of chil- 
dren’s books are unexcelled by those in any 
other country. 


in which the school is situated. If the children 
come largely from one particular European 
background they will enjoy books about their 
national group. But those same children will 
enjoy other stories as w’ell. Children in a 
^mlng community will welcome stories 
about 4-H activities and farm animals, but 
they need books with an urban background, 
too. Whatever special subjects it may include, 
any good book colleaion will begin with 
a basic list of juvenile classics and other books 
that have stood the test of time and critical 
evaluation. How find these books.’ 
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First aids to book selection 

I ndexes and book lists will be found in the 
bibliography to this chapter, but ses’eral 
are of such imm ediate importance that it 
seems essential to mention them here. For in- 
stance, it is hard to think of any kind of a 
book, old or new', for children of any age or 
special interest, that onnot be located with 
the help of the Children’s Catalog. That big 
volume, w’ith its yearly supplement, lists 
children's books alphabetically by title, au- 
thor, and subjea matter or kind. Books are 
well annotated, distinguished books are 
starred, and, last of all, there are book lists 
by grades. Schools will not always see eye to 
eye on this latter grouping, but it does in- 
dicate possibilities. 

Next in importance to students of ctul- 
dren's books, and first in charm, is the in- 
dispensable Horn Book Magazine. It is pub- 
lished six times a year and reviews current 
books for children and young people with 
copious illustrations reproduced from the 
books themselves. There are also delightful 
articles about and by famous Illustrators and 
auAofs. The literary standards of the reviews 
and articles are high, the format is charming, 
and a spatal treat each year is that exdting 
summer issue which reports the acceptance 
speeches of the Newbety and aidecott 
winners. Their pictures are included, and 
someone who knows the audior or the artist 
wnta intimately about him. Upper-grade 
children are as excited about this issue as 
their teachers, and certainly this magazine is 
one for every school’s subscription list. 

An^er valuable reference which stems 
Imm UeHom Book is its ^^eubery Medal 
Hooks. This handsome volume contains the 
acceptance speech of es-ery winner from 1922 
to 1955, an excerpt from the book, and a brief 
biography of the author. Some of these papers 
are as delightful to read as *e books them- 
selves, for adults and children alike. 

An^cr source of information is a list 
compi!^ by Imiise Davis each year, summa- 
rmng the best books of the preceding year. It 


is called Recommended Children’s Books of 
19. ...The books are grouped into four large 
divisions— For the Youngest, The Beginning 
Reader, Upper Elementary Grades, and Teen 
Age. Under each of these four |>arts there are 
the usual type or subject groupings. The 
books are well annotated, and grade place- 
ment is indicated. These annua! bulletins 
will help you locate the best cf the latest 
books, and so will the book sections of such 
newspapers as the New' York Times, New’ 
York Herald Tribune, Chicago Tribune, 
Christian Science Monitor, and other large 
city newspapers. These offer regular book 
sections which review new children’s books. 

Entirely different is the small and com- 
paratively permanent list published by the 
Press of Western Reserve University and 
called Children’s Books Too Good to Miss. 
Here, under four age groups, are books of 
such distinction and worth that children 
should at least be exposed to them, even if 
they reject some of diem. It is a minimum 
list of juvenile classics and other fine books 
of many kinds and is especially helpful in 
selecting books for a child to own or for 
launching a school library. Five specialists 
in the field of children’s literature selected 
and annotated these choice books. 


As we e\-aluate these books, old or new, 
we shall keep the child’s needs and interests 
to mind and try to determine to what extent 
books written for him have met or ignored 
these needs, “rhe basic requirements— good 
design, competent wTiting, and attractive 
illustrations— are to be found in many books, 
books that help the child to grow and give 
him clearer insights. If grown-ups bear in 
mind the criteria discussed in this chapter 
and throu^out the rest of the book, they 
should be better able to appraise die suita- 
bility of a book for a special child or a class 
of duldren, and so bring children and books 
happily together. 
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Children's books: history and trends 




T he flood of recent publications in children’s 
books is so overpowering that it is impor- 
tant to remind ourselves that there are old 
books in children's literature as fresh aird serv- 
iceable today as they were fifty years ago. 'There 
ate also old books for children which have 
been discarded, and properly so. Age is no 
guarantee of a book’s excellence, nor recency 
of its significance. Some of the discards we 
shall glance at briefly, only to know their 
kind and to be wary of their reappearance in 
inodetn dress— because that is what happens 
now and then. We have not attived at out 
wealth of fine modern books for children 
without considerable trial and error, and 
the errors are difficult to eradicate. We need 


ttfoslrotfon by louTs Rbead for Travels 

by Jonathan Swift, Horpe»> )PI3 (book 5M x 8J4) 

Hete is a good example of how to make a giant 
gigantic in a picture. The artist puts an 
army between his feet, draws the csty 
knee-high, end shows mountains barely up to 
his waist. It's a gtant's-eye view 
of UUipuita. 



perspeaive in judging children’s books. We 
need to look at the past with modern ej-cs 
and view the present with the accumulated 

Books begin 

B sforc a child can read, his literature be- 
' gins, as it began for the race, through 
listening to the songs and stories of hb peo- 
ple. Mothers of yesterday chanted or sang to 
their babies. In simpler days, old women told 
homely tales of the beasts and kept alive 
legends of strange events. Grandmothers 
have always been the custodians of traditional 
tales, both of families and of the larger group, 
the tribe or the village. The men told stories 
to the adults of daring exploits and great ad- 
ventures, and we may be sure the children 
listened. The professional storytellers, the 
bards or minstrels, took these tales, em- 
broidered and polished them, and made them 
into the ballads or the hero tales or the epics 
of the people. So unwritten folk literature 
grew and was passed on by word of mouth 
for centuries before the collectors gathered 
it together for printing, bfuch of it was 
bloody and terrible; some of it was romantic, 
some coarse and humorous, told by adults to 



wisdom of the pa.st. Where and ho^’ did 
children's litcrarurc begin? What has it 
grown out of and where is it going? 


adults. Undoubtedly the children listened 
and loved many of these talcs never intended 
for their ears and begged for them again and 
again. We say this with confidence because 
that is the way thej* have acquired much of 
their literature in es'cry' generation, even our 
own.’ Thej' appropriate from adult matcrbl 
those things thej’ understand and enjoy. 

For grown-ups; fables, romances, 

adventures 

VC^Hiam Caxton (1422-1491) v\*as England's 
first pfifiter. He issued a series of books which 
are still appearing on our publishers’ book 
lists for children. These included, among 
other titles, Sir Thomas Malory's M^rtt 
d" Arthur, The Rrcuyell of the Historyet of 
Troye, The Bake of Hhtortet of Jasort, The 
Hhtorye of Reynart the Foxe, and Aetop't 
Tablet. Tales of King Arthur still give the 
older child a fine introduction to romance, 
the Odytsey remains a popular adventure 
story, and the fables are enjoyed by young 
children even if they do skip the morals. Al- 
though Caxton intended his books for grown- 
ups, children look many of them for their 
own, and these same colleaions continue to 
delight each generation. 

For children: hornbooks 

and battledores 

While textbooks for children will not be dis- 
cussed in detail, no account of their books 
seems complete without a word about the 
Irombooks. These were not books at all but 
little wooden paddles on which were pasted 
le^n sheets. These sheets were covered over 
with transparent horn and bound along the 
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edges by strips of brass. Most of the horn- 
books were two and three-fourths by 6ve 
inches. The lesson sheets of vellum or pardi- 
ment began with a cross followed by the 
alphabet, sometimes in both large and small 
letters and sometimes with syllables: ab, 
eb, ib, and other vowel and consonant com- 
binations. There would probably be "In the 
Name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost” and the Lord’s prayer. The content 
of the hornbooks differed, but in general 
they were designed to teach the child his 
letters and their combinations, and to con- 
tinue his religious instruction. There is still 
in existence a little hornbook supposedly 
used by Queen Elizabeth. We know chat these 
first textbooks made their way to the New 
World for the instruction of the Puritan chil- 
dren. Later, around 1746, the hornbooks 
became mere cardboard battledores with gilt- 
embossed Dutch paper on one side and the 
lesson on the other. Neither the hornbook 
nor the battledore ever carried anything that 
was even remotely entertaining; so the chil- 
dren still sampled what they could from adult 
books. 

Pedlar's treasury: a tu'penny treat 
Then came the chapmen, the pedlars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with 
news sheets, ballads, broadsides, and chap- 
books tucked in among their trinkets. Chap- 
books were cheap little books that could be 
bought for as little as a penny and not over 
a sixpence. They ran from sixteen ro thirty- 
cwo or sixty-four pages and were often not 
stitched but merely folded. Mr. E J. H. Dar- 
ton, in Children’s Books in England, tells us 
that surviving copies have been found all 
tenderly sewed with bits of silk or ribbon, 
perhaps by some child owner. The editors or 
compilers of these little books took the leg- 
ends of antiquity, the old tales of the Middle 
Ages, elements of the fairy tales— any stories 
they could lay their hands on— and retold 
them in drastically condensed versions. AH 
literary charm was lost; the grammar was 
often faulty, but what remained was a hel^t- 


HISTORY OF 

SFalnitinc aui( ©rsoit. 


Reader; foull find this little Book contains 
Enough to aasner thy Expenco and Pains; 
And if with Caution you will read it thro’ 
*Tiri!l both Instruct thee and Delight thee too 



f junren a.nd sotn in ALctiM^xv Chvkch YAto 
Bow Lot. LOMPON 


From o reprodvdion in rii« Chopfaoelci of Ihe Etgfilsenfh C 
b/ John Ashton, Choite and Windus, I8S2 


ened sense of action with an adventure on 
almost every page. The educated upper classes 
of England may have frowned upon them, but 
the common people of England loved them 
and bought them continuously. Of course the 
children discovered them and became ardent 
patrons of the pedlar’s treasures, too. As be- 
tween a tu’penny for a tart or a chapbook, 
the child probably chose the chapbook as 
often as the tart. 

The stories were the kind that children 
have always liked— adventure stories with 
heroes who do things. The account of their 
doughty deeds fills a book: Chapbooks of the 
Eighteenth Century, by John Ashton. "The 
Hismry of Valentine and Orson,” for ins tanc e. 


was the story of twin brothers who were 
separated in infancy, Orson to be raised by a 
bear and Valentine to be reared by a king of 
France. Later Valentine captured the wild Or- 
son and they performed great deeds together, 
each winning the hand of a lovely princess. 
Incidentally, the bear child, Orson, is a fore- 
runner of Mowgli in The Jungle Books. 

One favorite, "Tom Hickathrifr” was a 
kind of early English Paul Bunyan. "At ten 
years old he was six feet high and three to 
thickness, his hand was like a shoulder of 
mutton, and every other part proportionable.” 
He pulled up trees, slew giants, and felled 
four highwaymen at a blow. 

Another hero was the lusty "Sit Bevis of 
Southampton," who was cheated of his birth- 
right and sold to the heathen Saracens. When 
he slew some sixty of the heathen for derid- 
ing the Christian religion, the king’s daugh- 
ter Josian won him her father’s forgiveness 
and gave him a wonderful steed, Arundel, 
and a mighty sword, Morglay. Wth thett aid 
he fought many brave battles, including the 
capture of the giant Ascapatt, and finally— 
rather tardily it seems— came to marry the 
beautiful "Heatheness,” Josian. 

The attitude of serious-minded adults of 
the day toward these crude, often vulgar, lit- 
tle books was generally scornful. The clergy 

The Puritans and perdition 

In England 

E ven while the chapmen were peddling 
theit lutid, Ught-heaned "Histories," a 
religious movement was getting under wa, 
that was to affect life on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Beginning about the middle of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the English had be- 
come "the people of a book, and that book 
the Bible." In London people went dailv, 
m erear crowds, to St. Paul’s to hear the Bible 
read aloud, and small Bibles found theit way 
into homes everywhere. ’ 

A group of deeply leligious people whom 
we know as the Puritans studied theit Bibles 
wiih a fervor that was increased hy theit hnn- 


"viewed with alarm," but at least one man of 
letters spoke a good word for them. Richard 
Steele, in The Taller (No. 95), tells how his 
young godson was "much turned in his 
studies" to these histories and adds: 

He would fell you t/ie mismanagements of 
John fliclcrthri/t, find fault wif/i the passionate 
temper of Bcvfs of Southampton and loved St. 
George lot being the champion of England, 
and by this means had his thoughts insensibly 
moulded info the notions of discretion, virtue, 
and honour. 

This may be a charitable interpretation of the 
effects of chapbook reading, but Florence 
Barry, in A Century of Children’s Books, adds 
a cheerful note also. She says; 

John Bun)'an was the first to reconcile the 
claims of religion and romance, and he could 
nes'CT have written The Pilgrim’s Progress if he 
had not been a good customer of the pedlar in 
his youth, (pp. 6-7) 

Badly wrinen, crudely illustrated, unhonored 
though they were, the chapbooks preserved 
and popularized some of the precious ele- 
ments of literature that children love. But 
their coarseness probably paved the way for 
the reaaion agamst "tales, stories, jests,” the 
reaaion which produced children's books full 
of somber warnings and doleful examples. 


est horror at the licentiousness and depravity 
of the Restoration period and their veneration 
for the victims of religious persecution. Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs (1563), with its details of 
death at the stake, was studied by the Puritans 
and given to their children. 

As if diis legacy of terror were not enough 
for small Puritans to endure, a clergyman, 
J^es Janeu-ay, wTote in 1671 or 1672 a 
ramous book that was long popular widi the 
heavenbent adults who ruled over Puritan 
nuneries. Its full title was: 

A Token For Children' being an Exact Ac- 
TOiml 0/ the Conversion, Holy and Exemplar)' 
Laves, and Joyful Deaths of several young Chii- 
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dren lb which is now added. Prayers and 
Graces, fitted for the use of little Children. 

There were thirteen good little children in 
this gloomy book, and, considering their lives, 
it js small wonder that they died young. They 
spent their time trying to reform, convert, and 
generally improve everyone they encountered. 
They brooded on sin and eternal torment and 
the state of their souls. If these poor, priggish 
children had not died briskly of "a decline” or 
"the Plague,” you u'ould think that some of 
the "sinners” they wrestled with might have 
exterminated them in self-defense. Morbid 
and unnatural as this book was with its con- 
tinual dwelling on death, it grew from the 
earnest desire of the Puritans to make dul- 
dren happy— nor in our modern sense of the 
word but in theirs. To be happy meant to be 
secure m the avoidance of Hell and in the 
assurance of Heaven. Unforrunately their 
method of instilling religious ideas was chiefly 
through the use of fear— the fear of Hell. 
Little hope of achieving a sense of security 
from their literature! 

Pilgrim's Progress 

Out of the Puritan world there emerged one 
great book for children— Banyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress. This book was intended for adults 
and probably reached the children piecemeal 
as they listened to the grown-ups read it 
aloud, or discuss ic, or cell the more dramatic 
portions of it. Reviewing its story, we find it 
easy to understand why the children took it 
over. Ic is cold in the best tradition of the old 
fairy tales which John Bunyan had enjoyed 
in chapbook form when he was a boy. 

John Bunyan (1628-1688), a bumble 
tinker, confessed that one of the sins of his 
youth was his delight in the "History of the 
Life and Death of that Noble Kni^r Sir 
Bevis of Southampton.” As he grew mote 
and more religious, he put away all such frivo- 
lous reading and mrned to the Bible and to 
such fear-inspiring books as John Foxe’s Book 
of Alartyrs. These harrowing tales of "holy 
deaths” obsessed Bunyan to the point where 


he Saw visions and dreamed horrible dreams 
of his own sins and the torments he was to 
suffer because of them. He began to preach 
such fiery and fearsome sermons that he was 
locked up for nonconformity to the estab- 
Ifrhed Church of England. In Jail for years 
with his Bible and his Martyrs, be began ro 
write the story of a Christian soul on its 
troublesome pilgrimage through this world 
to everlasting life. Sir Bevis was nor forgot- 
ten but was reborn as Christian; the giant 
Ascapatt became the Giant Despair, and so, 
in good fairy-tale style, Christian fought with 
monsters and enemies under properly sym- 
bols: names. But no chapbook tale was ever 
so somber and so dramatic as this progress of 
a Oitistian pilgrim. It begins as a dream: 

“As I went through the wild ivaste of this 
wofiW, / came to a place where there was a den, 
and I lay down in it to sleep. While I slept, I 
had a dream, and lo! I saw a man whose clothes 
were in rags, and he stood with his lace from 
his own house, with a book in his hand, and a 
great had on his hack.” 

Part one takes Christian through adven- 
tures, dangers, and despair until he loses the 
burden of his sins and joyously enters the 
Holy City. Parr two deals similarly with 
Christiana and their sons. It is less exciting 
but seems to reflea Banyan’s love for his 
wife and children. 

In its original form, with long interludes 
of theological moralizing, children could 
never have read this book, but when the dra- 
matic story is cleared of such obstructions it 
is a moving tale. Today the abbreviated but 
otherwise authentic edition of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, shortened by Mary Godolphin and illus- 
trated by Robert Lawson, is a book no child 
should miss. No Slough of Despond was ever 
so slimy as Mr. Lawson makes it; no Mr. 
^J5bfld^y Wise swis ever so despicable, and no 
Christiana ever so sweet. John Bunyan may 
have written his book for adults, but the chil- 
dren have it now. 

What Bunyan did write for children were 
some dull doggerels called Divine Bmblems, 
or Temporal Things Spiritualized. The chil- 
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24 NCW EKCLAND PRIHEIC 


Tbou ihJrt not iw thj trotfteriiH or nn • j 
fall down bj the wty, end hide thjrieir fioiL 
them: thou thAll lurelj bflp him to Iifl them 
op again. 


THE BURNING OF MR. JOHN ROGERS. 



M R.Jefle Rooias, minister or the gotpetlo 
London, waa the fint martyr in Qaeen 
Muy'f relffn} and wa* boml at Smiibfeli 
February the ftnrleenih, 1554. Hu wife, with 
bine amall ehildren, and tint at her brtatl, f«I. 
lowed him to the nake, with whieh (orrowrol 
•'5'’ 7“ "'** *“ ■**** dionted, but with 

wonderfol wtieoee died eooraeeooalf foe the 
goepelof JtSUS CHRIST. ^ ^ 


Freni The New fngfeni 
Cuid* te (he An ef 
Sdieel Secietjr 


d Friiner, er An Feey end FfeseenI 
ttedmg. Meitothuaeiti Sebbeth 


dren would have none of them, and the only 
virtue we can find in them today is their ab- 
sence of terror. These "good Godly books" of 
the Puritans must have developed in the chil- 
dren for whom they were intended either a 
Uvely resistance to boob in general or a still 
livelier search for a comforting chapbook or 
some other treasure from the adult world. 


In Ihe New World 

The ^Uyfoae, reached our shores in 1621 
but the great evodus of Puritans from En, 
land to the New World did not take phi 
untJ around 1630. We can well imagine dii 
those early years of coloniaation were too difl 
cult for any excursions into book-producin 
either for children or adults, but the Puritan 


passion for education could not long be sub- 
merged. Whatever else may be said of them, 
the history of their activities in New England 
is alive with a deep and growing concern for 
schools and the tools of education, books. 
Hornbooks are referred to as early as 1632, 
brought from England with the crosses 
blotted out— crosses being for the time a reli 
gcous symbol to which the Puritans objected 

The first book for children to be published 
in the Ne%v World appeared in 1646. It was 
written by John Oinon and its full title was: 

Af/IL for Ba?)cs, Drauai out of the Drcasls of 
BolJi Tesfamenfs, CJiiefly for the SpirifuaJJ 
Nourishment of Boston Babes in cithet Eng- 
land, but may be of Iilc Use for any Chihlien 

Beneath this title it adds A Catechism in 
Verse, and begins: 

AX'lio is the Malcr of all things? 

Tlic Almighty Cod «ho re/gns on high. 

He form’d the earth. He spread the st)'. 

If continues with all the intricate details of 
Puritan theology. 

Editions of the New tngUrd Primer as 
early as 1691 have been found, although it is 
known to have been in print before that. Its 
famous rhyming alphabet begins: 

In Adam’s fall 
sinned all. 

Thy life to mend 

God's Book attend. 

In addition to this, the book contained prayers, 
poems, the shorter catechism, the 'len Oom- 
roandments, Bible verses, and pictures. One of 
these is a quaint woodcut of a Dame’s school; 
another is the picture of a mournful figure 
contemplating a tombstone, and the prize Is 
a graphic illustration of the burning of btr. 
John Rogers, with his wife and ten children 
looking on, while a jaunty man-at-arms holds 
them at bay. With tombs and torture, it is a 
little difficult to justify the subtitle, "An Easy 
and Pleasant Guide to the Art of Reading.’’ 

As late as 1832, Boston had its own de- 
scendant of Janewa/s Token. It was written 
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by Perkins and Marvin and the title page 
reads as follows: 

hiary Lothrop 
Who Died In 
Boston 
1S31 

The authors add in their preface that thetr 
Memoir was prepared "for the purpose of 
adding another to the bright pictures set be- 
fore children to allure them into the paths of 
piety.” This was a fairly large book for those 
days, about three by seven inches, and fully 
three fourths of it is devoted to the pious 

"Cheerfulness creeps in" 

Fairy tales in France 

P aul Hazard in his delightful Books, Chil- 
dren and Men calls attention to the early 
portraits of children clad in long velvet skirts, 
heavily plumed hats, corsets, swords, and 
ornaments, and he remarks, "If, for centuries, 
grown-ups did not even think of giving chil- 
dren appropriate clothes, how would it ever 
have occurred to them to provide children 
with suitable books?" 

Yet around 1697 this miracle occurred in 
France with the publication of Histoires ou 
contes du temps passe avec des moraliUs 
(Histories and Tales of Long Ago with 
Morals), ot, more familiarly, Contes de ma 
Mere I’Oye (Tales of Mother Goose) (p. 
235 ). The stories were "La belle au bois 
dormant” (The Sleeping Beauty); "La petite 
chaperon rouge” (Little Red Riding Hood); 
"La Barbe Bleue” (Blue Beard); "Le maitre 
chat, ou le chat botfe” (The Master Cat, or 
Puss in Boots); "Les fees” (Diamonds and 
Toads); "Cendrillon, ou la petite pantoufle 
de verte” (Cinderella, or the Little Glass 
Slipper) ; "Riquetalahoupe" (Riquet with the 
Tuft) ; and "Le petit poucet” (Little Thumb). 

Did Charles Perrault, member of the 
French Academy and author of many serious 
but forgotten works, collect these traditional 
tales, or was it Pierre Perrault d'Armancour, 
bis eldest son? No author is listed in what 


Mary’s interminable death. The charming 
little frontispiece shows Maty and her little 
brother kneeling beside a chair, praying. The 
boy has struck bis sister, and Mary is praying 
him into a state of repentance. Shortly after 
that, Mary becomes ill and begins her prep- 
arations for death. Gloom descends for the 
remaining pages. It is to be hoped that Boston 
children who were given this "bright picture" 
had recourse ro the lusty nonsense of Mother 
Goose, For, despite the Puritans, a pirated 
edition of this cheerful volume was printed 
in the New World in 1785. 


is probably the first edition. Opinion favored 
the father for years, but he never admitted 
authorship. On the other band, 3 publication 
privilege was granted to the eighteen-year-old 
"P. Datmancour.” Percy Muir gives other 
evidence that the son was the compiler and 
adds, 'To-day informed opinion in France also 
favours the son and we may very well leave it 
at that,” {English Children's Books, 1600- 
1900, p. 49) Perrault’s Fairy Tales, we call 
them, and their immortality is due as much 
to the spontaneity and charm of the style as 
to the traditional content. 

Perrault had imitators but no rivals. Mme. 
D’Aulnoy (p. 307) turned the old folk-tale 
themes into ornate novels for the court. "The 
Yellow Dwarf” and "Graciosa and Percinet” 
are sometimes adapted for modern collections 
but are rarely seen in their oiiginal form. 
Mme. de Beaumont (p. 307), busy with the 
education of children, also took time to write 
some fairy tales for them. Of these, her 
"Beauty and the Beast” has survived deserv- 
edly. Still others took a hand at the fairy tales, 
but none with the freshness of Perrault. 

John Newbery in England 

Meanwhile, in England, it was a happy day 
for children, steering a perilous course be- 
tween the Pedlar and the Puritan, when in 
1729 R. Samber translated Perrault’s Tales of 


Mother Goose. No chapbook was ever so 
thrilling as these eight tales, no "good Godly 
book" was ever so beloved. At the time, they 
must have attraaed the attention of an Eng- 
lish publisher by the name of John Newbeiy, 
because not only did he later use the title 
Mother Goose, but he may also have discov- 
ered through the popularity of the tales the 
importance of the child as a potential con- 
sumer of books. 

John Newbery was what we would tall 
today "a charaaer.” He dabbled in many 
things. He wrote; he published; he befriended 
indigent authors; he did a flourishing business 
manufacturing and dispersing medicines and 
a "Medicinal Dictionary.” The caustic Samuel 
Johnson called him "Jack the Whirler,” only 
to be pressed into service by busy Mr. New- 
bery as an occasional writer and literary 
adviser to a rapidly expanding publishing 
house. Then in 1744, along with Dr. James’ 
Fever Powders, Newbery offered for sale his 
latest publication; 


A LITTLE PRETTY 
POCKET-BOOK 
Intended for (he 
Instruction and Amusement 
of 

Little Afaster Tomtny, 
and 

Pretty Miss Polly. 
With Two Letters from 
Jack the Giant-Killer; 


A Ball and a Pincushion- 
The Use of «h,ch »,II MjIhWy Tomm, 
a good Boy and Polly a good Girl. 

To which IS added, 

A Little Song-Book, 

Being 

A Neiv Atlempt to leach Childien 
the Use of the English Alphabd, 
by Way of Dnersion.* 

F^e "amusement” of Tommy and Poll, 

:"n‘s “SL'i ^ 


Tjy way of diversion”— z new approach to 
children and the beginning of English books 
for their delight! Of course. Jack the Giant- 
Killer wrote two exceedingly moral letters; 
he had evidently reformed and settled down 
sinre the chapbook days, for his lectures are 
as mild as milk, with no threats anywhere. 
The letters are followed by a series of games 
with rhymed directions and morals: marbles 
shuitIe<ock, blindman's buff, thread the 
needle, leap frog, and many other old favor- 
ites. There are fables, proverbs, and rules of 
behavior, with a rhyming alphabet and a few 
poems thrown in for good measure. The 
morals to the fables ate made more romantic 
and palatable by the signature of Jack the 
Giant-Killer. The success of the Pocket-Book 
evidently encouraged the publisher because 
other b(x>ks for children followed rapidly, 
and among them rwo famous ones. 

Between 1760 and 1765 Nesvbety Issued 
Mother Goose’s Melody or Sonnets for the 
Cradle.* In 1765 The History of Little Goody 
Two Shoes appeared. This was a small juve- 
nile novel, the first of its kind to be written 
expressly for children. Oliver Goldsmith Is 
supposed to have compiled the Mother Goose 
and written Goody Two Shoes. 

Goody Two Shoes is the story of a virtuous 
and clever child, Margery Meanwell. At the 
^ning of the book, Margery’s father suffers 
"the wicked persecutions of Sir Timothy 
Gripe and Farmer Graspall," who manage to 
ruin him and turn the whole family out of 
hou« and lands. The parents quickly die 
(evidently no Dr. James’ Fever Pov'ders 
available), leaving Margery and her brother 
Tommy destitute. Tommy goes to sea and 
Afargery is rescued by charitable Clergyman 
Smth and his wife. When they buy her two 
shoes, the child is so overcome with pleas- 
ure that she keeps crying out, 'Two shoes, 
see my two shoes’'-hence her name. 

This happiness is short-lived, for Gripe 
tor<^ Smith to turn her out of the house. 
Back to the hedgerows once more, Margery 
^ herself to read with remarkable ease 

*See Oupur 4 (or iJeoJed doaiauMi of Mothtf Coon 
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bf studying the schoolbooks of more fortu- 
nate children. Soon she knows more than any 
of them and decides to advance their learning. 
She makes up an alphabet of wooden blocks 
or "rattle traps" with both small and large 
letters, puts them into a basket, and goes from 
house to house helping children to read. The 
methods of the Trotting Tutoress apparently 
work like a charm, for all her young pupils 
respond immediately with never a "retarded 
reader" in the whole countryside. They also 
learn such "Lessons for the Conduct of life" 
as: "He that will thrive, must rise at five”; 
"Honey catches more files than vinegar”; 
"Fair words butter no parsnips." 

Such pedagogical talent is bound to carry 
Mrs. Margery far, and soon she is made the 
head of a flourishing school. She meets the 
admirable Sir Charles Jones, whose love is 
won by "her virtue, good sense and prudent 
behaviour.” As she is standing at the altar 
with this titled gentleman, who should come 
dashing in but Tommy, richly dressed— just 
in time ro give his sister a handsome jnar* 
riage settlement. After that, the Lady Margery 
lives happily and dies respected and beloved 
by all. "Her life was the greatest blessing 
and her death the greatest calamity that ever 
was felt in the neighborhood."^ 

Goody Two Shoes is full of sociological les- 
sons; its characcers are types rather than indi- 
viduals, and Its sly humor is often more adult 
than childlike. Nevertheless, it was entertain- 
ing and it was a child's book. Many adults, 
notably Charles Lamb, recalled the pleasure it 
gave them when they read it as children. 

John Newbery and his successors in the 
firm published other juveniles, but today we 
remember chiefly Goody Two Shoes and the 
immortal Mother Goose’s Melody, This first 
English publisher of books for children is 
honored annually when the Newbery Medal 
is presented for the year’s most distinguished 
literature for children. Frederic G. Melcher, 
a publisher, in 1922 created and named thfe 

'TCe Renowned Hulory of Ltllle Goody Two Shoes 
Otherwise Called Mrs Margery Two Shoes Atuibwed n> 
Olivet Ck>lclsini(b Edited by Chatles W^lsb. 



IIMteaiion by N C. Wyeth for Robinson Cruioo by Daniel 
Oetee, MtKey, 1920 (original In color, book hVa x St4) 

N. C. Wyeth’s dramatic power is evident in this 
picture Chtldren like Wyeth's pictures for 
shetr heroic qualsty, rich color, and thesr 
convincing interpretations. See also page $00. 


award as a tribute to the genius and foresight 
of the Englishman who first believed in chil- 
dren as discriminating patrons of books.* 

Adventure at last 

One book emerged from the Puritan world to 
mark not only the progress of cheerfulness 
but the beginning of contemporary adventure 
tales, ft was Robinson Crusoe, one of the most 
popular books in all English literature. It was 
written by Daniel Defoe, a gloomy reformer 
and pamphleteer who was in trouble most 
of hu lifo. 

Defoe (1659-1731), with a wisdom far 
in advance of his times, wrote on banks, in- 
surance companies, schools for women, asy- 
lums for idiots, and all sorts of social prob- 

*For the Iht oF bcxik; which have been awarded ihe 
Neuibetr Model see page 66S. 
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lems. He turned out bitter poUtical and 
religious satires which landed him in the 
pillory. He rose to wealth and fame and satik 
to penury and prison more than once. Writ- 
ing sv'as his passion, and fes'.' men have writ- 
ten more continuously. His most famous 
book, The Ufe and Strange Surprising Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, appeared in 1719, 
sshen Defoe was sixty and nearing the end of 
his turbulent career. We are told four editions 
of it \sere printed in four months, and for 
once the old fighter enjoj'ed fame with no 
unhappy repercussions of any kind. 

\?^y has this book commended itself to 
children of each succeeding generation? It 
was addressed to adults and originally con- 
tained masses of moral ruminations that the 
children must have skipped with their usual 
agility in the avoidance of boredom. Today 
children’s editions generally omit these tire- 
some reflections and get on with the story. 

There was, of course, an Alexander Selkirk, 
marooned for over four years on the island of 
Juan Fernandez, who not only told his story 
to Defoe but also gave him his papers. How- 
ever, it is due to the skill of Defoe that Sel- 
kirk, as Robinson Crusoe, emerges a favorite 
world hero. The theme Itself is irresistible: 
man pitted against nature, one man with a 
v,hole world to create and control. He must 
obtain food, provide himself with clothes and 
shelter, fight off wild animals, reckon time, 
keep himself civilized and sane. We are given 
many details of how he makes his shelter and 
cultivates a garden, how he domesticates his 
linle herd of goats and acquires a parrot, and 
finally how he discovers the savage who be- 
comes my man Triday," a sj-mbol today of 
faidifulness and loj-alry. 

Here is a book that satisfies the child’s 
hunger to achics'c. Identifying himself with 
Robtnson Cnuoc. he v.in$ an ordered, con- 
trolled place in the world by his own efforts 
and foresight. With the coming of Friday, he 
lus the Im e of a friend v. horn he in turn nur- 
turn and prwevts. No wonder children read 
and reread and dranufizc iliis book. All the 
‘.ctajU are there; cs-cr> question is atuwcrciL 


It is reasonable and clear— a design for living, 
complete and satisfying. 

A satirical travel fantasy 
Another remarkable book emerged from this 
period, a political satire nor intended for 
children but appropriated by them and known 
today as Gulliver’s Travels. The author, Jon- 
athan Swift ( 1667-1745 ) , was born in Dublin 
and died there. Dean of the CathedraL But 
between his birth and death, he spent con- 
siderable time in London and took an aaive 
part in the political life of the t’lmes. Recog- 
nized today as one of the greatest satirists in 
English literature, in his own day he was 
know’o as a pamphleteer and misanthrope. 
Despite this forbidding reputation, he had 
deep and lasting friendships with such famous 
men as Sir Willbm Temple, Bolingbroke, and 
Oxford- With his two close friends, die 
disdnguished physician John Arbuthnoc and 
the poet Alexander Pope, be founded the 
Soriblerus Club, From this group came the 
Memoirs of a fictional character known as 
Martinus Scriblerus. Dr. Aibuthnot wrote 
about Martinus’ childhood and Sw'ift was sup- 
posed to carry the hero through some fan- 
tastic journeys, but he never did so. Howes’ef, 
this book may have furnished Swift with the 
idea for Lemuel Gulliver, 

Swift wrote his book in Ireland to lam- 
poon the follies of the English court, its 
parties, its politics, and its statesmen. Worried 
about the reception of the book, he published 
it anonymously- in 1726 as Travels into Several 
Remote Nations of the World, In four parts, 
by Lemuel Gulliver. To Swift’s surprise and 
relief, London society-, the very society- he was 
making fun of, was highly diverted. In wTit- 
ing these preposterous tall tales. Swift seems 
to have been caught up with the richness of 
his own invention, and the humorous story 
often gets the better of satire with entertaln- 
itig results. 

Children has-e always loved things in min- 
iature, and they soon discovered die land of 
the Lilliputians. No one ever forgets Gulliver’s 
waking to find six-inch people walking os-cr 
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him and Lillipucian ropes binding him. All 
the fascinating details are worked out to scale 
with logic and precision. Children are un- 
troubled by any double meanings and like the 
fantasy for itself The second journey, to the 
land of giants, Brobdingnag, is the next most 
popular, but man in an inferior position, 
treated like a toy, is not so appealing as the 
omniporenr Gulliver in Lillipuf. The remain- 
ing books most children never read, laputa 
is the land of the superminds, and a thorough- 
ly repulsive lot they are. The country of the 
Houyhnyms is strangest of all. It is ruled by 
beautiful and benignant horses, whereas men, 
the Yahoos, are horrid creatures, the beasts 
of the noble horses. As far as children are 
concerned, the first adventure makes the book, 
and it is Lilliput forever! 

If Gulliver’s travels had not fascinated 
artists, the book might not have survived in 
children’s reading as long as it has. An early 
edition illustrated by Charles E. Brock 
(1894) and latet editions illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham and by Frier Eichenberg 
would lure anyone into reading it. 

Poets and children 

At about the time Robinson Crusoe and 
Gulliver’s Travels were published, a gentle 
non-conformist preacher wrote a book of 
poetry for children. Isaac Watts (p. 129) 
moralized in verse about busy bees and 
quarrelsome dogs, but he also wrote tender 
and beautiful hymns, many of which are 
found today in most hymnals. His Divine and 
Moral Songs for Children (1715) dwelt not 
on the fearful judgments of God, bur on God 
"out refuge,” and many a child must have 

Didacticism again 

Rousseou, the apostle of freedom 

I n 1762 Rousseau proclaimed his theory of 
a new day for children through his book 
tmile. He believed in the joyous unfoldmg 
of a child’s powers through a free, happy life. 


been comforted by his tender "Cradle Hymn." 

Toward the end of the century a major 
poet, William Blake (p. 162), published a 
book of poems for and about children. Songs 
of Innocence (1789) is now considered an 
epoch-making book, although if caused no 
stir at the time of its publication. A com- 
panion volume, Songs of Experience (1794), 
followed. These books may well mark the 
beginning of the Romantic Movement in 
English poetry. Although most of Blake's 
unique lyrics are for adults, the melody of his 
verses appeals ro children, and the sound of 
authentic poetry is good for young ears. 

Ann and Jane Taylor’s Original Poems for 
Infant Minds: By Several Young Persons 
(1804) goes back to teaching lessons in the 
manner of Watts’ Moral Songs, but with a 
difference. The vigorous, fun-loving Taylors 
(p. 130) tell a good story in their verses and 
reveal something of the simple, pleasant life 
of rural England. The book enjoyed im- 
mediare popularity, was translated into var- 
ious languages, and is best known today for 
the familiar ’Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” 

Butterfly’s Ball, published in book form in 
1807, was written by William Roscoe (1753- 
1831), a lawyer and member of Parliamenr, 
for the amusement of his little son. There is 
no story, but the rhythm is gay and dashing, 
and there is no moralizing. 'There are such 
fascinating details as a mushroom table with 
a water dock leaf tablecloth, and there are 
William Multeady's amusing pictures of 
dres^ insects with human faces. However, 
the personifications seem labored, and the 
long popularity of this poem must have been 
partly due to the Jack of better verse for 
children. 


The feet that Rousseau’s own life was sin- 
cursed and unhappy did not prevent his fol- 
lowers from accepting seriously this new 
glorification of freedom. The child Emile 
was the companion of his tutor, free of all 
books except Robinson Crusoe, living vigor- 
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ously out of doors and learning from experi- 
ences and activities. Schools today reflea 
Rousseau’s emphasis on experiences and activ- 
ities but they have wisely retained both books 
and discipline. 

Didacticism in France and England 

In its day, ^mils effeaed a revolutionary 
change in people’s anitudes toward both 
children and education. Rousseau seemed to 
some like a breeae blowing away the clouds 
of Puritan morbidity. It was some time before 
his followers could see through the naTvete 
of his assumption that, given complete free- 
dom, a child will develop both nobility and 
happiness. This was perhaps wishful thinking 
on Rousseau's part. At any rate, one would 
naturally expect the ardent Rousseau con- 
verts, if they wrote any books for children 
at all, to write only the gayest ones. Instead, 
in France, England, and even the United 
States, they began to write painfully didactic 
stories, sometimes to teach religion, some- 
times to inform and educate. The only thing 
these writers seemed to have carried over 
from Rousseau was the idea of following 
me child's natural interests and developing 
these. But in practice, they went at the 
business hammer and tongs. In these deadly 
books of theits. if a poor child picked straw- 
berries, the experience was turned into an 
arithmetic lesson. If he rolled a snowball, he 
Iwrned about levers and proceeded from 
those to wedges. If he took a walk, he had to 
observe every bird, beast, stone, and occupa- 

tl?nr au- 

thors stalked their children, allowing never 

Ld rr' instruaing 

and improving on every page. No longer did 

of Hell 

but the pressure of Information hung almos 
as heavily over his hapless head 

Here was a revival of didacticism with a 
ngeance-not the terrifying theological di 


(1746-1830) and Armand Berquin (1749- 
1791) and those of such English writers as 
Laetitia Darbauld (1743-1825), Sarah Trim- 
mer (1741-1810), and Hannah More ( 1745- 
1833). For most readers, a few cxampic-s of 
this writing will probably suflicc. 

One of the classic examples of the new di- 
daaicism is The History of SatiJford ami Mer- 
ton in four volumes by Tliomas Day ( 1748- 
1789). Tommy Merton w.is the spoiled, help- 
less, ignorant son of a rich gentleman, where- 
as Harry Sandford was the sturdy, industrious, 
competent child of an honest farmer. Harry’ 
was reared out of doors and trained to work 
and study; there was nothing he did not know 
and nothing he could not do. F.uher Merton, 
handicapped by wealth though he was, saw 
at once the advantage of having his young 
darling unspoiled and trained m the W’ays of 
the honest Harry. So poor Tommy, little 
knowing what was in store for him, was put in 
the charge of the same clerical tutor who had 
wrought such wonders with Harry. Mr. Bar- 
low trained both boys, but Harry was always 
used as the perfect example to show up the 
ignorance, incompetence, and general orneri- 
new of poor Tommy. All day that worthy 
pair, the omniscient Barlow and the admir- 
able Harry, instructed, disciplined, and up- 
lifted poor pampered Tommy. Why Tommy 
never had enough initiative to use one of his 
educational levers or wedges to haul off and 
clout his tormentors is beyond imagination; 
but no, dirough volume after volume, he was 
placed and polished into Rousseau-like sim- 
plicity and competence. It took four volumes 
to do it, but there he was at last— Tommy 
Merton remodeled, divested of all his fine 
apparel, his curls gone, and his life to be 
given over to study and philosophy forever 
more. Could any reform go further? 

Another and perhaps the most gifted ex- 
^nent of didacticism in children’s books is 
^ria Edgewonh (1767-1849), who told 
CT moral tales with such dramatic realism 
that they are still remembered. She had an 
excellent laboratory for developing her stories 
as she was the second of twenty-two children. 
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She not only helped her father with the edu- 
cation of the younger ones but wrote her sto- 
ries in their midst, tried them out with the 
children, and modified them according to 
rfieir suggestions. Thomas Day himself had a 
hand in Maria’s early education, but her own 
father seems to have been a greater influence 
in her writings than anyone else. 

Maria Edgeworth wrote many stories, some 
deadly dull and unnatural. But at her best, she 
was a born storyteller. She developed real 
plots— the first in children’s stories since die 
fairy tales— with well-sustained suspense and 
surprise endings that rook some of die sting 
out of the inevitable morals. The story that is 
most frequently quoted and that remained in 
the anthologies the longest is probably ‘The 
Purple Jar,” which is sufficiently typical to 
relate here. 

Rosamond, an amiable but thoughtless lit- 
tle girl, was out shopping with her mother. At 
the sight of all the delightful things displayed 
in the windows, Rosamond wanted some- 
thing from each one, but a large purple vase 
in an apothecary's shop completely charmed 
her. She felt she could not do without it, al- 
though a large hole in her only pair of shoes 
made it evident chat she needed shoes more 
than purple vases. Her mother, knowing well 
the fallacy of the jar, gave the guileless child 
her choice- shoes or jar. Rosamond chose 
the jar and received It in ecstasy. Once the 
treasure was in the house, Rosamond was sure 
she had made the t^ht choice, but her mother 
bided her time. Wishing to put flowers in the 
vase, Rosamond emptied the purple liquid 
and lo, she had only a common white glass 
jar! In tears she begged her mother to take it 
back and purchase her shoes instead, but 
Mother insisted that Rosamond must abide 
by her choice, and so she did, limping miser- 
ably for a whole month. At the end of this 
sad tale Rosamond remarked: 

How I wish I had chosen the shoes^ They 
would have been of so much more use to me 
than the ^ar; however, I am sure, no, not quite 
sure, but I hope I shall be wiser the nest tune. 


This proves that Rosamond, at least, was a 
real human being, even if her stern mother 
was not. 

The mother annoys us today because she 
is insincere and unnatural. Rosamond, on the 
other hand, except for her language, is all 
child. The picture of the little girl, standing 
in die shoe shop in profound medicitfon over 
the choice of jar or shoes, is very childlike 
and genuine. Maria Edgeworth tells an inter- 
esting story. Bur her tales carry such a heavy 
and obvious burden of moral lessons that her 
characterizations and excellent plots are sacri- 
ficed to didacticism. 

Didactieism in the United Slates 
It was inevitable that the United Stares should 
develop its own brand of didacticism. Samuel 
G. Goodrich (1793'1860), who wrote under 
the name of Peter Parley and turned out five 
or six volumes a year, wrote laudatory biogra- 
phies of famous men and poured out a con- 
tinuous stream of information in the fields of 
science, history, and geography. Jacob Abbott 
(1803-1879) launched a travel series in 
which a hapless youth by the name of Rollo 
was dragged from one city and country to 
another, bearing up nobly under a steady bar- 
rage of travel talks and moralizing. Both of 
these gentlemen wrote well but pedantically. 
We shall detect some of their literary descend- 
ants in the books of today— information at- 
tractively sugared but oppressively informa- 
tive nevertheless. 

Our chief moralist was Martha Farquhar- 
son, pseudonym for Martha Finley (1828- 
1SH)9), whose E/sie Dtnsmore series began in 
1868 and ran to twenty-six volumes. This 
pious heroine had a way of bursting into teats 
or fainting with such effect that adult sinners 
were converted and even Elsie’s worldly 
father was brought to a state of repentance. 
Gale girls cried their way through all twenty- 
six volumes. Most parents developed consid- 
erable resistance to Elsie but were baffled by 
her powers to charm their offspring. Elsie was 
a spellbinder, for her author had a sense of 
the dramatic. To this day sensible women 
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remember weeping over Elsie’s Sabbath sit- 
down strike at the piano, when she refused to 
play secular music for her erring father. She 
was made to sit on the piano stool until one 
of her best faints put an end to her martyrdom 


Modern books begin 


E ven while Peter Parley was dispensing in- 
formation, and Maria Edgeworth was 
teaching little Rosamond valuable lessons, 
and Elsie Dinsmore was piously swooning, 
epoch-making books in both England and the 
United States were appearing that were to 
modify the whole approach to children’s read- 
ing. These children’s classics, as popular today 
as when they were 6rst published, not only 
brought laughter, fantasy, and realism into 
stories for young people, but they began the 
trend toward better illustrations in children’s 
^ks. Each of these books will be discussed 
in greater detail in later chapters; they are 
reviewed here because they are landmarks in 
die development of children’s literature. 


Fairy tales: the Grimms and Andersen 
Grimm’s Popular Stories (p. 237 ) was traos- 
^ 1S23. 

Children called them Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
and they became as much a pact of the liter- 
ature of English-speaking children as their 
cwa Mother Goose. They were the stories 
the Gtimm brothers gathered from the lips 
of the old storytellers. They represented the 
accumulated wisdom of the race, and they 
were grave, occasionally droll, but often som- 
oer and harrowina. 


The ( p. 307 ) of Hans Chri 

Andersen appeared in England in 1 
translated by Mary Howitt. Many of i 
stonw were his own adaptations of folk 
which he, too, had heard from the storyte 
ut to these he added his own fancifu 
cS?"' T/ inimeasurably enriched 
storiJ tniagination. Andei 

stones ^ve unusual literary and spii 

values for ,h/„os. pan 

minor key. melancholy and even tragic. 


and Father repented. Elsie was a prig with 
glamour, and there is no telling how many 
more of her kind might have developed if 
certain pioneers had not appeared to clear 
away the didacticism in children’s books. 


Laughter at last 

One of the first notes of gaiety was a long 
story-poem by Clement Moore called “A 
Visit from St. Nicholas” (1822), known to 
children ever since as "The Night Before 
Christmas” ( p. 96 ) . This fast-moving, humor- 
ous ballad, full of fun, fancy, and excitement, 
with never a threat or a dire warning to spoil 
the children’s delight, is as beloved now as it 
was in Moore’s day. 

Under Queen Victoria, England’s industrial 
age flourished and grew prosperous and 
pompous. Adult society was never srufSer, 
children’s books never more improving. Then 
suddenly two eminent men, by way of relaxa- 
tion or reaction perhaps, broke into gibbering 
nonsense that sent the children off into gales 
of laughter. One of these gentlemen was an 
artist who earned his living by making scien- 
tific paintings of birds and reptiles. His name 
was Edward Lear (p. 105). When he grew 
too bored with the drawing room, he used 
to take refuge with children. For them he 
would write absurd limericks which he would 
illustrate on the spot. His Book of Nonsense 
(1846) not only was an unprec^ented col- 
leaion of amusing verses and pictures but 
perhaps paved the way for another still 
funnier excursion into absurdity. 

In 1865 a book appeared that is generally 
considered the first English masterpiece writ- 
ten for children. It was Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland. The author was an Oxford don, 
a lecturer in logic and mathematics, who used 
the pen name Lewis Cattail (p. 110). Alite 
still remains a unique combination of fantasy 
an noi^nse that is as logical as an equation- 
t was first told, and later written, solely for 
the ratertainment of children, and neither it 
nor ns sequel, Urougb the hooking Glass, 
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has the faintest trace of a moral or a scrap 
of useful information or one improving lesson 
—only cheerful lunacy, daft and delightfuL 
Alice launched the literature of nonsense and 
fantasy which is so gravely and reasonably re- 
lated that It seems as real as rain, as natural 
as going to sleep. 

Illustrations keep pace 
Both these laughter-provoking books have de- 
lightful illustrations— Lear’s own outrageous 
caricatures for his Book of Nonsense and Sir 
John Tenm'ers inimitable drawings for Or- 
roll’s Alice. Then came Walrer Crane, Ran- 
dolph Caldecott, and Kate Greenan'ay.’ Their 
charming water colors brightened the pages 
of children’s books with decorative designs 
and appealing landscapes and figures which 
hold dieir own with the best in the modem 
books. 

It is small wonder that when Frederic G. 
Melcher sponsored a second award— this time 
for the most distinguished picture book for 
children published each year in the United 
States, beginning in 1938— he named it the 
Caldecott Medal after the English artist. The 
award is a Bcting memorial to the man who 
drew a picture of himself surrounded by chil- 
dren, and who left those children a legacy 
of gay storytelling pictures.* 

Myths: Hawthorns and Kingsley 
In the United States Greek myths were in- 
troduced to children by a gifted novelist, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Around 1852 A Wbtt~ 
der-Book for Girls and Boys was published, 
followed in 1853 by Tanglewood Tales for 
Girls and Boys. These books contained stories 
of the Greek gods and heroes, supposedly re- 
lated to a group of lively New England 
children by a young college smdent, Eustace 
Bright. Eustace talked down to the children; 
his gods lose much of their grandeur, and his 
heroes were often child-shed. But the stories 

^See Chapter 2 for a fuller account of illustrators of 
children’s books 

*Fot a list of the books which have been awarded the 
Caldecott Medal see page 668. 



iHutlrotien by George Cruikshank for 
Gnmm't Popwfor Sferies (book 4)4 X 

Crvihbank bad a fetling for aethn, humor, atid 
Itiely detadi.acaricaturisfj e^e for the grotesque, 
and an artist's sense of composition. 

bad a delightful style, and the chatty inter- 
ludes of banter between Eusuce and Ae chil- 
dren provided delightful pictures of the New 
England outdoor t\'Otld. 

In England, Charles Kingsley, country 
parson, Victorian scholar andpoet^ also retold 
the myths for children. His adaptations are 
not only closer to the original myths than 
Hawthorne’s but convey the inner significance 
and grandeur of the myths as no other trans- 
lation for young people has ever done. Here 
are dreams of greamess upon which j-outh 
shoold be fed, presented with the sensitive 
perception of a poet. Oddly enough, in Kings- 
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ley's own day this book was less popular than 
his original fantasy, The Water-Babiei (1863), 
which is marred for us today by its morallaing. 

Realism with characters 

in place of types 

In the United States our epoch-making book 
was a modest story of family life. Little 
Women. The author, Louisa M. Alcott, sub- 
mitted the manuscript hesitatingly, and her 
publisher had to tell her as gently as possible 
how unacceptable it was. Fortunately, he felt 
some qualms about his judgment and allowed 
the children of his family to read the manu- 
script. They convinced him that he was 
wrong. Those astute little girls loved the 
book, and little girls have never ceased read- 
mg it since its publication in 1868. The story 
is as genuine a bit of realism as we have ever 
had. Family life is there— from the kitchen to 
the sanctuary of the attic, from reading to 
giving amateur dramatics in which the home- 
made scenery collapses. But right as alt the 
details are, the reason grown-ups remember 
the book is the masterly characteruations of 



die four girls. No longer are people typed to 
represent Ignorance or Virtue, but here are 
flesh-and-blood girls, as different from each 
other as they could well be, full of human 
folly and human comrage, never self-right- 
eous, sometimes filled with irritation but 
never failing in warm affeaion for each 
other. This ability to make her charaaers 
vividly alive was Louisa M. Alcott’s gift to 
modern realism for children. 


Realism crosses the tracks 

So far, on both sides of the Atlantic, realistic 
stories for children dealt idealistically with 
eminently respectable characters. When Sam- 
uel Clemens, or Mark Twain as he signed 
himself, wrote Tom Sawyer in 1876, he car- 
ried realism across the tracks. In this book 
Huck and his disreputable father were prob- 
ably the child's first literary encounters with 
real people who were not considered respect- 
able but who were likable anyway. Moreover, 
they were not typed to show the folly of being 
disreputable, but Huckleberry Finn won all 
hearts and so nearly stole the book from Tom 
that he had to appear in a book of his own. 
Mark Twain, in these two unsurpassed juve- 
niles, not only gave us realism with humor 
but also showed warm tolerance— for the first 
time in children's books— in his presentation 


iau,ffo»|on by NemoB Rockwetl far Tom Sowy.r by Mark 
Two.™. HerHoge. 1936 (orielnal tn eotor 
«!4 X 9Vi, picture S **6%) 


Tie art of Norman Rockwell may be photograpblt 
tn ittrealnm, but its fidelity to American 
^Ph and its rich humor make it generally 
oved. liis Tom Sawj-er, wtth its perfection of 
composaion and droll details, masierfully 
portrays Mark Twain’s deltghtful young character. 
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From Rondolph ColdeooH's 
He/ Diddle Diddle Picture Bool^ 
Worne (book x 7U) 

When Caldecott’s people and animals are not 
in tiolent action, they still seem about 
to speak or to mote. Children enjoy not only 
the action but the meaningful details. 

See also page 101. 


of socially undesirable people. We stDl find 
too few examples of diis in children’s books. 

Children's liferofore comes 
info Its own 

The Victorian period saw the stream of cheer- 
fulness in children's books rise steadily, and 
many of the books of this period are still 
popular. It is interesting to glance at the chro- 
nology of these landmarks in children's lirera- 
ture: 

1846 Fairy Tales, by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen (first English translation) 

1846 Book of Nonsense, by Edward Lear 
1865 Alices Adventures in Wonderland, 
'ey "Lew’is CartoYl VCharles l-utw'iige 
Dodgson) 

1865 Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates, by 
Mary Mapes Dodge 

1868 Little Women, by louisa M. Alcott 
1872 5wg-5'oog, by Christina Rossetti 
1876 The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, by 
^lark Twain (Samuel Clemens) 

1879 Under the Window, hyYlAteGteeaavay 

1880 The Peterkin Papers, by Lucretia Hale 
1883 Treasure Island, by Robert Louis 

Stevenson 

1883 Nights with Uncle Remus, by Joel 
Chandler Harris 



‘‘Pny, Mbs Mousey, are jou within?" 

Heigha. uitt Rowvnr! 
“Oh. yes. kind Sirs, I'm sitting to spin. 


1883 The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, 
by Howard Pyle 

1884 Heidi, by Johanna Spyri (first English 
translation) 

1885 The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
by Mark Twain 

1885 A Child's Garden of Verses, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson 

1888 Otto of the Silver Hand, by Howard 
Pyle 

1894 Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kipling 
1900 Little Black Sambo, by Helen Banner- 
man 

1902 The Tale of Peter Rabbit, by Beatrix 
Potter 

The Wind tn the Wt}}ows,'by'K.enneih 
Grahame 

These are the books that marked new* 
trends in children’s literature. 'They not only 
carry us into the twentieth century with dis- 
dnetion, but their influence is discernible in 
the writing of this century. Laura Richards 
continued the defr nonsense verses of Lear 
and Carroll in her Tirra Lirra (1932). A. A. 
Milne’s skillful light verse. When IP& IPere 
Very Young (1924), did as much to popular- 
ize poetry for young children in schools and 
homes as Robert Louis Stevenson bad done 
earlier. And the Small, sss'eet lyrics of Chris- 
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Illuilralion by E H. Sheperd for Tfie Wind in lh» Willowt 
by Kenneth Grohome, Scribner, 1954 
(book S!& X IVt, picture x 1H) 

Whether Ernest Shepard is drawing Christopher Robin 
going "hoppHy" or Toad going motoring, he can suggest, 
with a few strokes of the pen, a particular mood, action, 
or personality. Here Toad’s huge mouth, wide stance, 
pompous pose, and absurd costume tell the tale— 

Toad the playboy! 


The picture-stories so charmingly begun 
by Beatrix Potter continue in the varied books 
of Wanda Gag, Marjorie Flack, and many 
others. And if stories of other lands began 
auspiciously with Hans Brinker and Heidi, 
they have grown and strengthened in Young 
Fa of the Upper Yangtze (1932), The Good 


tina Rossetti were followed by the exquisite 
poetry of Walter de la Mare ( 1922 ) . 

In the field of fairy tales and fantasy. East 
o' the Sun continued the interest in folklore 
that began with the Grimms. But with the 
Uncle Remus collections there came a new 


consciousness of the United States as a de- 
pository of regional and racial folklore. Paul 
Banyan (1941) and other talUtale heroes, 
and The Jack Tales (1943), southern vari- 
ants of European folk tales, stemmed from 
this interest. If the Italian fairy tale, Phtoc- 
chso (1927), was the gay descendant of An- 
dersen's somber toy stories, so too was the 
younger and equally light-hearted Winnie- 
the-Pooh (1926). Gulliver's LilUput was 
Mver so fascinating as the miniature world of 
(1952). Charlotte’s Web 
(U52) continued the great tradition of ani- 
mal fantasy begun in The Wind in the Wil- 
lows. And the daft world of AUc<^s Adven- 
tures sn Wonderland grew perceptibly zaokr 
in the fantastic dreams of Dr. Seuss. 

Tme i^ericana began with Tom Sawxer 
Wt .. ^ llo^ishins in a digeiem form in ,he 
umeHo«,e,„theB,s Wood, (1932) satfa, 
great animal story 

a coaboy. And u „ certainly alive in such 
regional stones as Strawberry Girl (I 945 ), 


Master ( 1935 ) . and The Ark ( 1953 ). 

So types of books that were turning points 
in children's literature at an earlier period are 
perpetuated today, although the kinship be- 
tween the old and the new may seem remote. 
Happily, innovators continue to arise in the 
twentieth century. For instance, with Van 
hx>n’s The Story of Mankind (1921), so 
strong an interest in biographical and infer- 
marional writing for children was launched 
that it has developed into a major trend. 
And so important is this trend in our day that 
It is perhaps the unique contribution of the 
twentieth century to children's books. 


looking back at the slow development of 
a literature for children, we discover a certain 
rise and fall in emphasis that seems to repeat 
Itself. In this brief historical survey only a 
few dries have been cited under each type, 
but enough, perhaps, to give some feeling 
for the general trends that we may expect to 
find recurring in our own century. In order to 
profit by the mistakes of the past we must 
ronsiamly evaluate the old as well as the new 
in the light of today’s fuller knowledge of 
child nature. Then we will be able to bring 
the best of both old and new books to our 
children. 
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Mother Goose 

Ballads and story'poems 

Verses In the goy tradition 

Poetry of the child's world 

Singing words 

Using poetry with children 

Verse choirs 


luvsTRAVve smcTioNS 

Mother G»<n« rhymei, popular bollads/ end cemplele 
poems by Derotity Atdit, William Alllngbom, Herbert 
AtqvJth, Mary Avftin, Dorothy Welter Barveh, Harry Bthn, 
Stephen Vincent and Rosemary Carr Ben4t, William Blolce, 
Lewis Corrolb Elizabeth Ceotsworth, Hilda ConUing, Wal> 
ter <te la Mare« (vy O. EastwicL, Marion Edey and Dorothy 
Grider/ Eleanor Forieon, Eugene Field, Rachel Field, Rose 
Fyfemon, ICal* Greenaway, Longtion Hughes, Victor Huge, 
Edword tear, Oovid McCord, Mtfdred Flew Meigs, A, A. 
Milne, Ewart Milne, Wiitiom Bright/ Ronds, Leura E. 
Ricbords, Elizobeth Modoz Roberts, Christina Rossetti, Carl 
Sondburg, lew Sarett, Sir Walter Scott, Witliam ShoLes- 
peore> Wilfiaiit Joy Smith, Robert Louis Stevenson, Ann 
and Jane Taylor, Soro Teasdole, Jomes 5. Tippett, Tymnes, 
(saee Watts, Winifred Welles, Annette Wynne 



Mother Goose 




HEAR VHAT MA'AU 0003E BAYEI 
llT j<MlIul*Blou>ot. lh«n tn no* In UiU w 4 tWI. u4«1*>r* 
will lx, * rnat aiof pualu bitlJM nr«l(, boik It p«ttlc«*u 
U4 jt<»*I<»iit,ntD«t4«t]rn'’r'U^n'«. taUUsuntiraat 
'wlw, 11)4 6 l 1117 own (imllf atn* TbtM tli vtats, «li«»«*«r 
had chick iitr dilldof (heir o«a, htl «b« tivtji kB«« havia 
krig|g 7 «ilitrp«);li‘icUUJm, will ull TtavKbTcr^VMC 
tlitl my tnchanllsK, quJetinf, tMihtiift my tllxtfldtt) 

aiwdyntturcrtM, tM>lah,wea'i.b*«imlon*d little balm, <uht 
W te laid uUt itr ntra Itinad VMka. etch u «Mld aeltct 
aiKlptbllih ftde«I iMlIyeatbttanthalrbtturlapcaa'cdw 
ftMinybeatilM BoctbclfwiitpfuiBpcqtal my wlacc pftnuaja, 
anil til IiBittWn«r oiytafnahlnf tonft aiiahl ai well wHU 
Billy Bhakuiwart at anttbar Uatber Oatt* - we iwt (ml 
were bora < 0 (alb tr, amt »i thall (t m «l tbo world la(Ml 
»», no, my tfalollai will narar dio, 
h^hilo Dtraca ilfif orbabioiorr 


from Tfi« On/y True t 
an exact and full-size 
onglnol edition pub1i...,«, „„„ 
in Boston In the yeor 1 B33 by 
Munroe end froncis {Lothrop, lee 
and Shepord, 1905) 


Goose Mefodiei, 
Auction of the 
id copyrighted 


O ne of the opening pages of an old edi- 
tion of Mother Goose (shown in the 
rtpfoduCTion at left) contains a picture of an 
ancient crone admonishing two small chil* 
dren. The picture is followed by the text of 
her lecture. Mark its words well, for this 
is Ma'am Goose herself, addressing her "dear 
little blossoms." As you read, you discover 
that the good dame is distinctly irritated. 
She is relieving her mind in no uncertain 
terms concerning those misguided reformers 
who arc forever pestering mothers to discard 
her soothing dirties in favor of more educa- 
tional and uplifting verses. After defending 
her jingles lustily, the good dame rends her 
long-faced critics with a particularly wither- 
ing blast: 

Fudgcl I tell you iJiat all their batterings can't 
tic/acc my beauties, nor their wise prafings 
equal my wiser prattlings; and all imitators of 
my refreshing songs might as uell tvrife a neiv 
Billy Shalespearc as another Afother Goose— 
we two great poets were horn together, and we 
shall go out of the tvorld together. 

No, no, my Afclod/cs will ncier die, 

W/tile nurses sing, or bahies cry.' 

The idea of Mother Goose calmly asso- 
ciating herself with Shakespeare and asserting 
an immortality equal to his is not so far- 
fetched as it may seem. Moreover, this spirited 
defense of a book that long ago proved itself 
a nursery classic is as timely today as it was 
in 1833. For earnest pedagogues are always 
arising to protest that Mother Goose is out 
of date, that her vocabulary is all wrong for 
the children of today, that her subjects are not 




sufficiently "here and now.” Despite these 
protests, the children go right on crying for 
her ditties, and mothers and nurses know well 
her power to soothe "won't'be<omforted lit- 

Who was Mother Goose? 

W here did these verses come from? Who 
was Mother Goose? These are ques- 
tions that occur to us as we turn over the 
pages of one of these attractive editions. The 
answers are sometimes confusing; it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish legends bom 
facts, but it is illuminating to discover how 
these nursery songs are linked with our Im- 
torical and literary past. 

Dame Goose of Boston 
Boston children think they know quite well 
who Mother Goose was. In the Old Granary 
Burying Ground in the heart of downtown 
Boston, the caretaker will show you a Hock 
of little tombstones bearing the name of 
Goose. He points to one particular stone and 
assures you that this is the resting place of 
none other than the famous Dame Goose her- 
self. Many a Boston child, gating with awe at 
this small tombstone, has visualited the beak- 
nosed old woman, with a suggestion of wings 
in her sharp shoulder blades, ready to go up 
in glory, chanting: 

Old Mother Goose, when 
She wanted to wander, 

ride through the air 
On a very fine gander, 

Ic is alv^j^ a shock to Boston children 
when they grow up to be told that Mother 
Goose is not the author of these verses but 
only a name for a collection of folk rhymes 
—that is, anonymous verses handed on by 
word of mouth for a long time before they 
achieved the permanency of print. Moreover, 
the rhymes, they are rold, came from Eng- 
land, and die name from France. What then 
of their old friend. Dame Goose, resting 
peacefully in Boston’s Old Grarury Burying 
Ground? As we shall see, she is just a happy 


tie bairns.” Publishers know this, too. Tear 
after year, new and beautiful editions of 
Mother Goose appear ro carch the eyes of 
patents and warm the hearts of the bairns. 


legend, but such a persistent one diat she 
commands the attention of each generation of 
students. 

Ma Mere f'Oye 

The name Mother Goose, as Chapter 3 ca- 
ptains, was first associated not with verses but 
with the eight folk tales recorded by Perrault 
(p. 43). Andrew' Lang, in Perraulfs Popu- 
lar Tales, tells us that the frontispiece of 
Historres ou conies du terns passe, avec des 
moralitei {Histories and Tales of Long Ago, 
with Morals), showed an old w'oman spin- 
ning and telling stories, and that a placard on 
the same page bore the words: "Contes de ma 
Mw rC^e” (Tales of Mother Goose), But 
the name Mother Goose has now become so 
completely associated with the popular verses 
that most English translations of the Perrault 
tales omit it from the title of the stories. 

The French also connect Mother Goose 
with Goose-footed Bertha, wife of Robert II 
of France. French legends represent the queen 
spinning and telling stories to children, as 
illustrators have sometimes pictured Mother 
Goose. 

Dome Doeso in Sngiand 
Lina Eckenstein, in Comparative Studies in 
Nursery Rhymes, says that rhe name Mother 
Goose was first used in England in conneaion 
with Robert Powell's puppet shows, exhibited 
in London between 1709 and 1711. His 
plays, which he wrote himself, included 
among others Robin Hood and Little John, 
The CbUdren in the Wood, Whittington and 
His Cat, and one called Mother Goose. Per- 
haps it was Powell who popularized the name 
in England, for Joseph Addison in one of the 
Spectator Papers says that when Powell set 
up his puppet show in London opposite St. 
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Paul’s and the sexton rang his bell, many 
church-goers were defleaed from piety to 
puppets. St. Paul’s became so deserted that 
the sexton wrote to Addison to complain, 
“As things are now, Mr. Powell has a full 
&5ngregation, while we have a very thin 
House.” What did Mr. Powell play under the 

Early editions of Mother Goose 


John Newbery edition, 1760-1765 

T he next mention of the name in England 
is in connection with John Newbery, who 
is discussed in Chapter 3- He brought out the 
collection of nursery rhymes called Mother 
Goose’s Melody or Sonnets for the Cradle 
(p. 44). No copy of this first edition still 
exists. Mothers who see their children wear 
their favorite Mother Goose to shreds can 
well understand why the book vanished. 
However, we do know that being a New- 
bery book, it was "strongly bound and ^t,” 
unlike the chapbooks which were merely 
"folded, not stitched" in pamphlet style. Lel^ 
Hunt refers to these Newbery books as "cer- 
tain little penny books, radiant with gold, 
and rich with bad pictures." So Mother Goose 
evidently made her English debut glitteringly 
adorned. 


Isaiah Thomas edition, 1785 
The first authentic American edition was un- 
doubtedly 1 pirated repiim of the John New- 
hety edition. It was issued by Isaiah Utonias 
a publishet of Wotcester, hlassachusetts, »ho 
was m the habit of teptoducing the Newbery 
btwks, W. H. Whitmore vouched for the fact 
that TOO copies of the Isaiah Thomas edition 
emted in his day, and in 1889 he reproduced 
Origi^l 

JMcr Gooiej Melody.' So this Whitmore 
bo^tnay very well be a reproduction of the 


title of Mother Goose? It may have been one 
of Perrault’s stories heard from a sailor. At 
any rate, Perrault’s Contes de ma Mire I’Oye 
was translated into English In 1729, and the 
popularity of the eight tales undoubtedly 
helped establish still more firmly that delight- 
ful nonsense name, Mother Goose. 


earlier Newbery edition of Mother Goose, 
"rich w'ith bad pictures” and lacking only the 

The W, H. Whitmore reproduction is a lit- 
tle hook, two and one-half by three and three- 
fourths inches. The facsimile opens with an 
amusing Preface in which the compiler re- 
fers to himself as "a very great Writer of very 
little Books” (probably Oliver Goldsmith), 
and more seriously to British nursemaids as 
the possible origirutors of these "nonsense 
verses.” The woodcuc are tiny and often 
somewhat blurred, but there is one for each 
of the fifty-two rhymes. It is something of a 
shock to find the old thymes disguised with 
strange dries and followed by morak of 
maxims. For instance, "Plato’s Song” turns 
out to be "Ding, dong, bell" and is followed 
by the maxim, "He that injures one threatens 
an hundred.” "1 won’t be my father’s Jack 
bears the astonishing dtle, “Amphion’s Song 
of Eurydice," and is succeeded by the mock- 
solemn editorial note: 'Those arts are the 
most valuable which are of the greatest use.” 
The most amusing comment is the one that 
follows 'Margery Daw,” and will surely be 
applauded by all bewildered follow’ers of 
footnotes: "It is a mean and scandalous Prac- 
tice in Authors to put Notes to Things that 
deserve no Notice." 

At the end of the fifty-two rhymes with 
their strange commentaries, there is another 
surprise: Part II contains sixteen songs of 
Shakespeare. "Where the Bee Sucks,” "Hark! 
Hark! the Lark,” and "Under the Greenwood 
Tree are offered to children along with the 
n^ry rhymes. This pleasant juxtaposition 
of *e two authors makes good Dame Goose’s 
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boast, "We tvo poets were born together, and 
we shall go out of the world together” 

Thomas FIee» legendary edition, 1719 
The Dame Goose that Boston children hear 
about is supposed to have been the author of 
a Mother Goose said to have appeared in Bos- 
ton in 1719, some forty-fire years before John 
Newbery and Oliver Goldsmith produced 
their "sonnets for the cradle.” Although ref- 
erences to the "legendary” 1719 edition of 
Mother Goose continue to appear in serious 


studies of Mother Goose editions, most schol- 
ars doubt that the book ever existed. The 
legend has been kept alive perhaps because 
die people supposedly responsible for this 
edition played an important and lively part 
in Boston’s early history, perhaps because 
Americans have wished to believe in the book, 
or perhaps just because the legend is a good 
tale. 

*rhomas Fleet, an Englhhman, did come to 
Boston in 1712 and set up his print shop in 
Pudding lane (now Devonshire Street). 
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ancestor. On the whole a healthy skepticum 
is the safest approach to any attempts to 
identify nursery rhyme characters with real 
people. 


Comparative Studies 
in Nursery Rhymes 


Lina Eckenstein in her book, Comparattve 
Studies in Nursery Rhymes (1906), discusses a 
few historical origins, but is mainly concerned 
with the ancient folk origins of the verses 
and dieir counterparts in other countries. For 
example, she traces -Sally Waters” from its 
present simple game-form back to its origin 
as part of a marriage rite in pre-Christian 
days. Ihe name, she thinks, came from the 
Roman occupation of the city of Bath, where 
teinple was dedicated to Sulis-hfinerva, 
Sul being the presiding deity at Bath. Sul 
of the Waters and Sally Waters do sound as 
« they might be related. 

She devotes a whole chapter to cumulative 
tales two of which have become a part of 
Mother Goose, "The house that Jack built” 
and The old woman and her pig." She re- 
rates them to the Hebrew chant that begins: 


A lid, a kid, my father bought 
For two pieces of money, 

A kid, a kid. 

^en came the cat and ate the kid 
inat my father bought 
For two pieces of money. 

A kid, a kid. 


chant continues with the familiar sc- 
q ence o dog, staff, fire, water, ox, butcher. 


then the angel of death, and the Holy One, 
This sequence, symbolizing the Hebrew peo- 
ple and their enemies at the time of the Cru- 
sades, is still redted as a part of the Passover 
liturgy and is probably older than "The old 
woman and her pig." Miss Eckenstein thinks 
that the latter is not merely what one scholar 
has called "a broken-down adaptation of the 
Hebrew poem" but that all these cumulative 
stories were originally incantations or rituals 
seriously performed. The speakers were in- 
voking a sequence of powers for the sake of 
breaking a spell that had fallen on some ob- 
ject man wanted for his own use— a pig, a 
house, a Johnny cake — and on everting 
around the object, which must also be freed 
from the spell. 

Miss Eckenstein also Ends abbreviations of 
some of the ballads in Mother Goose. For in- 
stance, ’Tam Lin” of romance becomes 'Tom- 
my Linn” of the nursery rhyme and some- 
times is even named as ^e villain of "Ding, 
dong, bell." 

^Vho put her in? 

Little Tommy Linn. 

She Wieves there are evidences of bird sac- 
nfices in the numerous references to robins 
and wrens in the nursery rhymes, particularly 
_nie Wren Shooting" or "Robbin, Bobbin, 
^chard. and John." So Miss Eckenstein goes 
DKk into primitive folk customs for the ori- 
gins of many of these old rhymes, and dis- 
covers verifications for her theories in similar 
i^toiiB and folk rhymes of many countries 

throughout Europe. 


Qualities that charm the children 


Voriety 


Ttee is Uttk doubt duit the childrc 
? “mmuallj. surprises them i„ ,hes< 

Granges from the sheer uouserue of 


Heyl diddle, diddle 
ne at and the Cd’dle, 

TharavjnmpedoierJhemoon. 


» *e sad and tender ballad of "The babes in 
the wood : 


My dear, do you know 
How a Jong finre ago 
Jwo poor little children, 
whose names I don’t know , . . 


j./r , lasjc to make a list or th 

difcent lands of verses in Mater Goat 
e are some obvious categories with onl; 
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one or two examples in each, to which you 
can add dozens of other examples: 

People (a rich gallery of characters) 
Children— little Miss Muffet 
Grown-ups— Old King Cole 
Imaginary— Old Mother Goose when she 
wanted to wander 

Grotesque— There was a crooked man 
Children’s pranks— Gtoigie, Porgie, pudding 
and pie 

Animals~l had a little pony 
Birds and fowl— Jenny Wren; Higgledy, pig- 
gledy, my black hen 
Finger play—V&t-^-ceke 
Games— Bang a ring o’ roses 
Riddles— HxxXe Nanqr Etticoat 
Counting rhymes— One, tw’O, Buckle my shoe 
Counting oat— Intery, mintery, cutery-ajm 
Alphabets— A, is an apple pte 
Proverbs— BaxXy to bed, and early to rise 
Superstitions—See a pin and pick it up 
Time t'erset— Thirty days hath September 
Days of the Solomon Grundy, Born on 
Monday 

Verse stories— The Queen of Hearts, She made 
some tarts 

Dialogue — killed Cock Robin? 

Songs— A frog he would a-wooiog go 
Street Hot-cross Bunsf 
Weather— Bain, rain, go away 
Tongue twisters— Veter Piper picked a peck 
of pickled peppers 

Accumulative stories— Tbie is the house that 
Jack built 

Nonjenre— Three wise men of Godiam 

There is one little nature personiScatioa in 
Mother Goose: 

Daffy-Down-Dilly has come up to town. 

In a yellow petticoit, and a green gown. 

and there is the charming 

TTie North Wind doth hicnv. 

And we shall have snmv. 

And what will poor Robin do then? 

But on the whole, descriptive nature poems, 
in the modern sense, are conspicuously lack- 


ing. So are fairy poems; die only menuoa of 
Airies is usually 

Oh who is so meny 
So merry heigh-ho. 

As a Ugbt-hearted fait}'? 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho. 

Even diis one fairy rhyme is lac king in many 
editions, but the collections abound with 
characters absurd, grotesque, and impossible 
who belong in the category of imaginary 
creatures if not of fairies. 

Look respeafully, then, at the kind and 
the content of the verses in Mother Goose. 
Every little jingle presents some fresh idea so 
bold and dashing that die child can hardly 
wait to hear the next one. Call diese verses 
doggerel, if you will, but in what other col- 
lection can you find such variety and surprise? 

Musical quality 

Lured on by die variety of these rollicking 
jingles, the child is also captivated by the 
sound of them. "Sing It again,” be insists, 
when you finish reading one of his favorites. 
He 00^ bis head or rocks his body or waggles 
a finger, marking time ro the rhythm. He 
himself often suits the words to his own ac- 
tion- A two-year-old, crawling laboriously up- 
scairs, chanted as he came: ''UpstBsrs" (one 
fat leg heaved up the step) "and dotimsxairs’’ 
(die other leg hauled up). This he said over 
and over until he reached the top. Then he 
walked into a bedroom chanting trium- 
phantly, "An’ in my lady’s chamber, and db 
my lady’s chamber^ Shades of all die vocabu- 
lary studies! From what picture or from what 
adult did he learn the meaning of chamber? 

A three-year-old was bouncing up and 
down on a spring-horse, chanting her own 
version of "Ride a cock horse.” If you read her 
chant aloud, you discover dut while she mixed 
up the words, she never lost her rhythm, 
whicfa is indeed perfection for galloping: 

Wide a cock horse, wh'ever she goes, u/b’ever 
she goes, wh’ever she goes. She make noosie 
wh’ever she goes, wh'ever she goes, wh’ever 
she goes. Wide a cock horse, old lady wh’cser 
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she goes, tvh’ever she goes, wh’ever she goes. 
Wide a cock horse to Bambuiy Cross. See *n old 
lady on a white horse. on her fingers. 

Bells on her toes. Ever she make moosic. Et>er 
she make moosic. Et'cf she make moosic. 
Wh'ever she goesi 

Now this child and countless others soon 
discover that the verses of Mother Goose skip, 
gallop, run, walk, swing, trot, and hop just as 
music does. "Hippity hop to the barber shop“ 
is as good as any music— a high skip that 
swings along with gay vigor. Children often 
say it when they skip, and teachers sometimes 
have a group say it while others skip. It is fun 
to follow this idea and let the children march 
to "The Grand Old Duke of Turk,” walk 
laggingly to the slow "A diller, a dollar,*' run 
hard to "Tom, Tom, the piper’s son,” run on 
tiptoe to "Wee Willie WInkie," tramp to 
"Hark, hark, the dogs do bark," rock or swing 
to 1 saw a ship a*saiUng," and so explore the 
musical aspect of these rollicking old verses. 
Because they are predominantly musical, they 
won’t be injured by this kind of experiment. 

Saying these verses, the child gets a happy 
introduction to rhyme-perfea and imperfect 
—to alliteration, onomatopoeia, and other 
sound patterns. Happily he gets these with* 
out the burden of their labels and so enjoys 
them light-heartedly. He likes the exact, neat 
rhyming of 

Georgie Porgie, pudding and pie, 

^ssed the girls and made them cry. 
^en the boys came out to play 
Georgie Porgie ran away, 

bu, he is not ismtbed by the fat ftom perfect 
rhyme of 


Goosey, goosey, gander 
Whither shall I wander? 
Up stairs, down stairs. 

And in my lady’s chamber. 


Allttetatton tickles hb sound sense to 
pree that astonishes us. A thtee-ycamld 
“■S Sing a song of sixpence" foi tht 
'“Shed a, hard o,et the aUite, 


diat she would not allow the reading to pro- 
ceed any further. All day long she went 
around hissing to herself, "S-s-sing a s-s*song 
of s-s^ixpencc,’’ and then chuckling. Another 
child was fascinated by the staccato gledy in 
"hlggledy, piggledy, my black hen” followed 
by the equally explosive tie, "She lays eggs for 
genr/emen.” Indeed, the brisk tune of this 
ditty turns upon its lively use of consonants, 
the » sounds making it ring delightfully. The 
small boy whose ears were tickled by its vigor 
recited it loudly, nodding his head with each 
minor explosion. Such spontaneous recita* 
tiotts and physical responses train the child to 
more vigorous speech, even as his ears are 
trained to enjoy the various sound combina- 
tiofis that make these Mother Goose verses 
such a splendid introduction to English 
poetry. For one of the many values of these 
melodious jingles is that they accustom the 
ear and the tongue to the musical aspects of 
our English language. The refrains are good 
examples: 


A farmer went frolfing 
Upon his grey mare, 
Bumpefy, bumpety, bumpl 
Wfh his daughter behind him 
So rosy and fair, 

Lumpety, lumpcty, Jump! 


Not only does the refrain carry the jiggity, 
joggoty pace of an old farm horse, but as the 
story becomes tragic and the mischievous 
raven laughs with horrid glee, the refrain 
takes on the vocal color of the mood and so 
helps to emphasize the story. In "A frog he 
would a-wooing go,” again the refrain height- 
whether debonairc or melan- 
recite and the children 
invariably join in the vigorous: 


With a rowley, powicy, gammon and spinach, 
Hagho, says Anthony Kowleyf 


t tune me 1 


Hw many days has my baby to play? 

Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 

Tu«day, Wednesday, TTiursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 
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Prem Arthur Backhom'i Molher 
Gocte, CentvfYi 1913 (originol in 
color, book 7x9) 

Arthur Rackham’s grotesquerie 
ti an important part of bis 
humor. Study this picture 
and yotdll begin to see 
Raekham trees eterywhere. 
Rackham ts one of the 
most tersatile and 
imaginatne of artists. 
The pictures on Pages 
78, 84, and 241 reieal 
examples of the romantic, 
farcical, and dramatic. 



Perhaps the most elaborate use of a refraia in 
Mother Goose is: 

I had four brothers over the sea, 

Peme, Afem’e, Dixie, Domuiie. 

And the)' each sent a present unto me, 
Petrum, Parfrum, Paradise, Tempoiic, 
Penie, Aferrie, Dixie, Dominie- 

The words are as melodious as a tune. These 
refrains, so characmristic of folk iiterature, 
give die child a lead into the ballads, old and 
new, and are good speech play besides. 

There are also in Mother Goose small lyrics 
of genuine poetic charm with a more subtle 
music than the examples already given: "I 
saw a ship a-sailing,” "Bobby Shaftoe,” 
"Hush-a-bye, baby,” "Johnny shall have a 


new bonnet,” 'Tavendet’s blue,” 'The north 
wind doth blcra%” and the charming 

I had a h'ftle nut tree, nothing would it bear 
But 3 sihcT apple and a go/den pear; 

The King of Spain's daughter came to see me. 
And zll for the sale of my little nut free. 

I slipped over water, I danced over sea. 

And the birds in the air couldn’t catch me. 

All in all, the verses o5er many opportaoities 
for the development of a fine sense of musi- 
cal cpiaUty. 

Action 

Still another quality of diese verses that en- 
dears diem to young children is their actioa 
Jack and Jill fall down. Miss Afufiet runs 
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away, Mother Goose rides on her gander, the 
cow jumps over the moon, Polly puts the ket- 
tle on, the cat comes fiddling out of the barn, 
the Man in the Moon comes down too soon. 
Here are no meditations, no brooding intro- 
spections, no subtle descriptions to baffle the 
jumping, hopping, up-and-doing young child. 

In Aese verses things happen as rapidly and 
riotously as he would like to see them hap- 
pening every day. 

Story interest 

Some of this action rises to the heights of a 
simple story. 'The Queen of Hearts” is a 
slight but complete account of the innocent 
and industrious queen, her tarts stolen, the 
villain caught, punishment administered, and 
the villain left in a properly penitent frame 
of mind. The very rapidity of the action, 
the movement and swing of the rhythm 
enhance the excitement and make these story- 
thymes particularly pleasing to young chil- 
dren. A child lends his pony to a lady and 
indignantly protests: 

She whipped him, she lashed him. 

She rode him through the mire, 

I would not lend my pony now. 

For all the lady’s hire. 

Old Mother Hubbard and her bare cupboard 
involve considerable suspense before the tale 
is told out. Froggy has all sorts of difficulties 
with his wooing. The bewildered old woman 
who wakes to find her skirts cut short and so 
is not sure of her own Identity makes a story 
that is funny to the last line. "The babes in 
the wood” is a tragic tale but endurable be- 
cause it b brief and is gently and sweetly told. 
The brevity of these verse-stories makes them 
acceptable to children as young as two yeats 
old and prepares the way for longer and more 
mvolved prose stories. 


Humor 

The dieer fun of Go«„ keep, he. 

""S' Seneratk), 
of duldien. Of course adults and chfldte, 
seldom see ej-e to eye on what is humorous 


Our jaded ears, for instance, may have forgot- 
ten that the hissing j’s of "s-s-sing a s-s-song 
of s-s-sixpence’’ sound funny, but the child 
lattght at them as he laughs at other comical 
sounds our dull eats miss. The child, on the 
other hand, may stare gravely at the story of 
the dish running away with the spoon, which 
usually strikes adults as funny. Then he turns 
around and giggles at the crooked man, who 
seems a little sad to us. So it goes, but the fact 
remains that on almost every page of Mother 
Goose there is a smile or a chuckle for the 
child. What does he laugh at? It is hard to 
say; we can only watch and listen. Sometimes 
he laughs at the sound; often he laughs at the 
grotesque or the incongruous. Surprise tickles 
him, absurd antics amuse him, and broad 
horseplay delights him. There are plenty of 
examples of all these in Mother Goose. A 
man jumps into the bramble bush to scratch 
his eyes "in again"; a pig fiies up in the air; 
Simple Simon goes fishing in his mother’s 
pail; Humpry Dumpry has a fall (falls al- 
ways bring a laugh); Peter, Peter pumpkin- 
eater keeps his wife in a pumpkin shell; Tom 
who "was beat" runs "roaring down the 
street." Such humor is far from subtle, but its 
absurdities must be a relief to the small child 
beset on all sides by earnest adults. 

Illustrations 

Finally, and almost above all, the child loves 
the prodigal array of pictures that bedeck his 
favorite book, ^^ether the edition is so small 
he can tuck it into the pocket of his playsuit, 
or so enormous that he has to spread it out 
on the floor, the numerous pictures enchant 
him. Here he shares his delight in Mother 
Goose with some of the finest illustrators of 
each generation, for artists also love the fun 
and action of these old rhymes and have lav- 
ished on them some of riieir best work. It has 
been said that the perfect edition of Mother 
Goose has not yet been made. Probably it 
nercr will be, brause no two of us will ever 
see tfiese famous characters in quite the same 
way. Just as there is endless variety in the 
content, the mood, and the characters of diese 
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jingles, so there Is a like variety in the size, 
the shape, the color, and the kind of pictures 
that illustrate them. One adult prefers one 
edition, while a second adult greatly prefers 
another, but the children apparently like 
them all. An attempt was made to set up 
some objective tests that would reveal the 
preferences of two groups of nursery-school 

Popular modern editions 

T he modern editions of Mother Goose, with 
their rich colors and varied interpretations 
of the verses, are a never<easing delight. It 
is impractical to list them all, but the follow- 
ing editions, compiled from a poll of mothers, 
teachers, and children, are popular for several 
reasons. To classify them as fanciful or hu- 
morous or serious is somewhat misleading 
because most of these artists have pictures 
that fall under each of these categories. The 
only excuse for such classifications is to call 
attention to an outstanding characteristic of 
an edition and to suggest a possible contrast 
in mood if you wish to buy more than one. 

Realistic illustrations 

One of the best editions for the child’s intro- 
duction to Mother Goose and her world is the 
tried and true The Real Mother Qoose, illus- 
trated by Blanche Fisher Wright. There are 
colored pictures on every page; ofren one pic- 
ture fills a whole page, or sometimes there 
are two or three small ones. In either case, the 
illustrations are clear and simple and have 
only a few effective details. The characters 
ate dressed in charming period costumes 
and can be seen distinctly by a large group 
of children. The colors are clear washes. 


From Slancho Fiiher Wright** the Reof Mother Coeie, Rond 
McNally, 1744 (eriginat ,n color, book 9>i IIV^) 

Simple lines, clear colors, and no distracting 
details are characteristic of Blanche Fhher 
Wnghfj illustratsons for The Real Mother 
Goose. Any three-year-old would understand 
this interpretation of "Black Sheep.” 


diildren exposed to many editions of Mother 
Goose. As a result, one or two editions were 
weeded out; but, for the test, the children 
seemed tt> prefer whatever book was at hand. 
They chose them all with endiusiasm and no 
discrimination. All they asked was Mother 
Goose with colored pictures, simple or elab- 
orate, commonplace or subtle. 


sometimes soft and pale but more often 
bright and lively. It £s a big book with 
a wide seleaion of traditional verses which 
the illustrations really illustrate. Having pic- 
tures that really illustrate is more important 
for young children than some artists have 
realized, because little children use pictures 
as clues to the meaning of the text. The Real 
Mother Goose is an all-aroimd satisfaaory 
edition for young children to start with, 
and it is continuously popular with nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and homes. The pub- 
lishers have also issued a small replica of the 
big book, with only about a third of the 
rhymes and with the large pictures minus 
page margins. It is inexpensive and is useful 
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for the children’s own bookshelves, but the big 
book, now thirty years old, is indispensable. 

Marguerite de Angcli's Book of Nursery 
and Mother Goose Rhymes contains 376 jin* 
gles, 260 enchanting pictures, and innumer- 
able drcorations. It is a big book, well bound 
and printed. For the artist, It must have been 
a labor of love. For the beholder, every fresh 
look is rewarding. Children and animals dance 
and prance across the pages. little flowery 
bouquets and birds adorn the corners, and 
plump, pretty babies tumble here and there. 
The artist tells us that the family of "God 
bless the master of this house" bear the hugh- 
ing faces of her own family, and many of the 
other pictures seem to be sketches of real peo- 
ple. book is too big for small children to 
handle alone, but it is fine for grown-ups to 
lOTk at with them There is no organization of 
the verses, so there is often a transition from a 
nursery jmgle to a ballad of sufficient sub- 
smnee to suit the oldest children. However 
ffie rich offering of verses and illustration^ 
makes ffits an edition to cherish and to pass 
on to the next generation. 

From the rich store of their scholarly study 


Ffom Uif>« ting e' taut, 

ytataa (orlglAel In color, book 7^4 ■ tO) 

A I’Ungrj II jjiarer, a eomf'fjcrnt fool , and 
she glullonoui ftaitcrItnJ lunoroui tonlrait 
to this study in pigt. See alio page US. 


Mr. and Mrs. Opie h.avc assembled T7>e Ox- 
forj Nttrsery Kh^me Bool, with eight hun- 
dred of the ditties that have dcliglued children 
for generations. Tills vast collection is skill- 
fully organized. It begins with the simplest 
ditties and progresses to more mature riddles, 
songs, and ballads. Tlicfc is a picture for al- 
most every verse, small, b!.ack and white, but 
amazingly cfTcciivc. Many are taken from the 
old chapbooks and toy books. Tliomas and 
John Bewick ore well represented, and Joan 
Hassall's distinguished drawings arc in keep' 
ing with their style. So truly Illustrative are 
these pictures that children will probably en- 
joy them as much as do the adults who appre- 
cbte their quaintness. For students of early 
children's broks this is an invaluable edition, 
and parents will also enjoy the book and its 
preface. 

Humorous illustrations 
One edition of iMolher Goose that no child 
should mbs b Ring o' Roses, illustrated jzy 
Leslie Drookc. Here b an imaginative and 
broadly humorous interpretation of the tradi- 
tional verses. "Hie lovely English countryside 
b done in soft, pastel colors, with yellows and 
tender greens giving a springtime brightness 
to the pages. The characters are in English 
period costumes and arc utterly satbfying 
interpretations. Simple Simon // Simple Si* 
mon, daft and delightful. Goosey, Goosey 
C5ander and the outrageous old man "who 
W’ouldnt say his prayers” will be forever 
your vbion of that remarkable pair. But 
ateve all you will remember Leslie Brooke’s 
pigs and after chuckling over them you will 
never again see pigs as just plain pigs. In* 
s^d you’ll see pigs with a smirk or a leer, 
pigs looking coy or shocked, pigs on the 
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rampage, or pigs of complacence. This is, 
after all, the test of great illustrations: they 
do more than illustrate— they interpret the 
text so vividly that they become the visual 
embodiment of the words. There are only 
some twenty rhymes in Ring o' Roses, but 
every child should have it to pore over and 
absorb until the pictures are his forever. 
Whether it is a hiother Goose rhyme or a 
folk tale, Leslie Brooke’s ilJusrrarioQS il- 
lumine and add unforgettable humor to the 
text. 

The Tall Book of Mother Goose, illustrated 
by Feodor Rojankovsky, is an elongated book, 
approximately five by twelve inches, which can 
be easily held and handled by adults or chil- 
dren. The deep pages lend themselves either 
to delightful double-page spreads like the 
panoramic landscape of "One misty, rooisty 
morning,” or to a sequence of small pictures 
like those for "The three little kinens.” Mr. 
Rojankovsky is a master of color and realistic 
texture. His furry kittens, feathery chicks, or 
woolly mufflers have a depth that almost 
creates a tactual sensation. His children are 
husky, everyday youngsters, never beautiful 
and often very funny. His pop-eyed Miss 
AfuSec, viewing the spider with alarm, always 
brings laughter. On die other hand, Humpty 
Dumpty with the face of Hitler is a pity, 
since Hitlers are only passing phenomena and 
Humpty is immortal. Fortunately, young chil- 
dren never notice it. The illustration of ''Ding, 
dong, Iwll” is a more serious mistake and 
misses the point entirely so far as the children 
are concerned. The freckled, rosy, good boy 
and the v-nn child with a cigarette not only 
do not illustrate the rhyme but introduce an 
adult line of thought completely irrelevant 
to the verse. Despite these two objectionable 
pictures, this book, with its 150 rhymes and 
twice as many pictures, remains Justifiably 
popular. And be sure to see Mr. Rojaokov- 
sky’s pictures for Frog Went a-Courtin’, a 
Caldecott winner, edited by John Langstafi. 
Frog is a swashbuckling hero, and Miss 
Mousie is a coy, decorous girl. Bright with the 
springtime colors of meadow and bog and 





Litilc MufTet ! 

Sat on a tufict, f 

Eating oi curds and hcj7 . 

Thorc came a big spider, ^ 

And sat do^vn bcsfdc her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. ! 

tf I 


F(«m Feodor 8eionkoviV/s Uia Ta/( Book of Mother Goose, 
Harper, 1942 (origtnoi in color, bool 4M x 11^) 

TBij homely, everyday Miss Muffet is centered 
completely and intensely an the emotional 
problem of what to do about spiders. 
Rojankovsky’s pictures usually illustrate, 
sometimes with exaggeration, 
often with humor. 
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bouncing with action and fun, the book con- 
tains some of the favorite verses and the most 
familiar tune. It is a book to be read, sung, 
and looked at with delight. 


Decorative, imagtnallve illustrations 
Mother Goose; or, The Old Mursery Rhymes, 
illustrated by Kate Greenaway, is a tiny book 
to fit small hands and pockets and to fill small 
hearts with delight. It contains about 50 of 
Ae brief rhymes, each with its own picture 
in the quaint Kate Greenaway style. The 
print is exceedingly fine, but for non-readers 
this does not matter. The illustrations are 
gently gay, the colors are soft, and the people 
exquhitely decorative. Pictures, decorations, 
and format are all beautiful. This small vol- 
ume is a treasure of fine bookmaking (p 60) 
K«her Goose: The Old Nersery Rhyme',, 
.Ilustiated by Arthur Rackham, „„e of W 
lunds great artists, is a splendid edition, mw 
out of print, but well worth looking at in any 
hbiaty *at has it. ft i, a thick Lfc, with 
teth The house d,at Jack built” and “fhe 
old ™,™n and her pig.- The illnsttnnons 
ate of three types: penuind-ink sketches, sil- 
ouettes, and full-page color. The silhonems 
amaamgly egective; for tutample, the drip. 


From Tadia Tudor'i Molhet Goose, Oxford. 1944 (origins! 
in color, book 6yi x 7V^) 

Here is a serene Miss Muffel, quaintly costumed. 

It is Jiffunlt to find the lurking spider, 
and ue suspect he will leave Msss Muffet 
barely ruffled. This is the same pretty 
world ue find tn Kate Greenaway. 

ping bedraggled cat of "Ding, dong, bell.” 
The color plates are Rackham at his best and 
in many moods. "The old man in the wilder- 
ness” (p. 65) has trees with weird faces and 
long arms that are typical of Rackham’s gro- 
tesque style. Here are the poetic mother and 
child of "Bye Baby Bunting,” with rabbits in 
the background slyly stalking Daddy while 
a squirrel and an elf look on with amuse- 
ment. "St. Ives” is scary; "Miss Muffet" jumps 
at a spider bigger than she is (as she un- 
doubtedly believed him to be); and fairy folk 
lurk beneath the toadstools. These are pic- 
tures by an artist with imagination and a 
knowledge of folklore. 

As soon as you look at Lavender's 'Blue, 
compiled by Kathleen Lines, you will pfob* 
ably guess that it was made in England. Har- 
old Jones’ illustrations give the book its 
unusual character. Both in color and in black 
and white, they suggest old engravings. The 
pages are neatly bordered; the figures are 
stiffish, not stylized yet not realistic either- 
There are wonderful details, as in the double- 
p3ge spread of "Goosey, goosey gander" and 
others. Although the colors are muted, and 
there is little humor, the composition of the 
pictures holds your attention. "I love little 
pussy” is an example. Puss sits, tall, solemn, 
and mysterious, against an interior from 
which a door opens onto alluring streets. 
She b framed like a period portrait of a great 
lady and has an unyielding firmness about her 
^bat suggests a mind of her own. Show this 
book to the threes and fours to educate their 
young eyes. Use it with the fives, sixes, and 
sercns to discuss, mull over, and thoroughly 
enjoy pictures that are superlative in composi- 
tion and color. 

Tasha Tudor’s illmtrations have always 
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been notable for their delicate imagination 
and for their use of quaint costumes. Her 
Mother Goose has very properly been kept 
small to suir its exquisite minureness. It is six 
and one-half by seven and one-half inches, 
an agreeable size for small hands to hold. Of 
the 77 verses, a number are unfamiliar, and 
this choice combines with the unusual pic- 
tures to make a distinctive edition that will 
please some and disturb others. 

The costumes of the characters include 
Elizabethan, colonial, American pioneer, Kate 
Greenaway, and Godey styles, all charm- 
ingly portrayed in delicate pastel colors or 
soft black and white (the black more nearly 

Variants of Mother Goose 

I n addition to these books of Mother Goose, 
there are several collections of nursery 
thymes which are fairly close in style and 
conrent to the old English jingles. 

The American Mother Goose was com- 
piled by Ray Wood and illustrated by Ed 
Hargis. Older children studying frontier life 
are interested and amused by this colleaion. 
The verses are both rougher and funnier 
than the English nursery rhymes and are as 
indigenous to America as a "possum up a 
gum stump.*' Here are such familiar dog- 
gerels as ‘T asked my mother for fifteen 
cents,” "How much wood would a woodchuck 
chuck,’* "Mother, may I go out to swim,” the 
lon^ "Obediah jumped in the fire,” "I went 
to the river, ’’ and a final section of riddles. 
The pen-and-ink sketches (p. 75 ) ate full of 
hilarious touches that delight adults as much 
as they do the children. This book is not for 
the youngest, but ft is fun for older children. 
The Rooster Crows; A Book of American 
Rhymes and Jingles by Maud and Miska 
Petersham was a Caldecott winner. The sub- 
title is difficult to justify in spite of the inclu- 
sion of such American folk rhymes as "A bear 
went Over the mountain,” and "Mother, may 
I go out to swim.” For the colleaion contains 
also such old-world rhjTues as "Sally Waters,” 
"Oats, peas, beans and barley gtou’s,” and 


gray than black). 'The interiors and the land- 
scapes are as beautiful as the costumes. The 
mterpretation of the aaion is a surprising 
mixture of realism and imaginacion. For in- 
stance, "the cow jumped over the moon” is 
made completely possible by showing the 
cow running downhill w’ith the distant moon 
seen through the cow’s four legs. ‘Trip upon 
trenchers” is a humorous pioneer scene full 
of vigorous movement. "One, ts\’o, buckle my 
shoe” gives us a mother, tenderly dressing her 
little girl. The cozy domestic touch to many 
of the pictures is very appealing. Every verse 
has a picture and every other page is in color. 
Thfe K a beautiful and unusual edition. 


many others. The pictures ate delightful. 
Children enjoy the colts, kittens, and bunnies 
which adorn the pages, and the pictures of 
children of long ago rocking wooden cradles 
or going a-hunting, and modern children 
jumpirjg off haymows and enjoying them- 
selves generally. 

ABC books 

Other variants that have grown from Mother 
Goose’s "A Apple Pie” are the piaorial ABC 
books of each generation. Edward Lear wrote 
one of the funniest, all in nonsense phonetics. 
Walter Oane made a charming Babys Own 
Alphabet, and Kate Greenaway turned A 
Apple Pie Into a thing of beauty. 

Modern artists have also been intrigued by 
the austerity of a single letter and the possi- 
bilities of making it dramatic. Wanda Gag’s 
ABC Bunny has a rhyming text with con- 
tinuicy unusual in such miscellanies. The 
large, dark woodcuts are relieved on each 
page by a single scarlet capital letter which 
suggests the small child's ABC blocks. The 
pictures (p. 550) and story make it a favorite. 

Fritz Eichenberg’s Aje in a Cape, "an al- 
phabet of odd animals,” is both funny and 
phonetic. 'The "Goat in a boat” looks prop- 
erly w'ild-eyed like the surprised "Fox in a 
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Tve gotirocVet 
In mypocJ:ct, 

I annot stop to play. 
Away h goes! 

Tve burnt my toes. 

It't Independence Day. 





Q IS for the Quietness 
Of Sunday avenues 
When silence walks the city 
In her pretty velvet shoes, 
When trucks forget to rumble, 
And from steeples everywhere 
The bells of Sunday morning 
Ring their questions on the air. 




I. (truslrafion by Susanne Suba for A Rocktt In Aty Fodvf by Corl WHhm, Kotf, 1948, eepyrrgfif 17^8 by Corf Vfilhert 
(book X 8ti) 2. Illustration from Fritz EicKonberg's Ape >n o Cope, Horcourt, Broee, 1952 (original In color, 
book 8(4 X lot's] 3. Illustrotlon from Moud and Misko Petersham's The Rooster Crows, Moemillon, 1945 (originol in 
color, book 8 x 1014, picture 6 x 3) 4. (tiustratioR by Harold dones for tai^nder'f Slue compiled by Kathleen 
Vines, Oxford, 1954 (originol in color, book 7 x 5. Mlvstrotion by Helen Slone for All Around Ihe Town 
by Phyllis McGinley, Vippincott, 1948, illustration copyright 1948 by Helen Stone (original in color, book 7Yt x 91^) 


Alphabet books and books of nursery rhymes owe much of their charm to the imaginative work of 
modern illustrators. A Rocket in My Pocket, a collection of children's chants and rhymed sayings, 
is enlivened by Susanne Saba's airy pen sketches, rs/bicb match the gay absurdities of the pngles. 
Fritz Eichenberg’s phonetic nonsense rhymes in bts Ape in a C^pe are reinforced with his colorful 
pictures of completely daft animals. Maud and Msska Petersham's American Mosher Goose, The 
Rooster Crows, is full of action pictures, but for the couplet, "As sure as the vine twines 
'round the stump, you're my darling sugar lump" they have chosen two quietly nestling rabbits. 
The pictures Harold Jones has made for Lavender’s Blue are unusually stately and beautiful in 
composition. This austere cat sits above the poem, "I hove Little Pussy." Beautiful in text and 
illustrations, All Around the Town is an alphabet book about city sights and sounds. In this 
double-page spread, Helen Stone uses snow to help capture the mood of Phyllis McGinley's 
lovely verse. See how the picture encloses the poem. 


box." The text is not continuous, but the hand- 
some, humorous pictures with their bright 
colors and big letters achieve a pictorial unity. 
The nursery crowd likes this book, and it in- 
spires the older children to rhymes of their 
own— "A llama in Alabama.” for example. 

Roger Duvoisin’s A for the Ark, for dul- 
dren seven to nine, shows Noah calling the 
animals alphabetically. The ducks dawdle be- 
cause they like the rain. Some bears come 
with the B’s, others with U for ursus. On they 
come, comical or impressive, but all decora- 
tive in the anist's most colorful style. 

Also for older children is Phyllis McGin- 
ley’s All Around the Town, an alphabet of 
city sights and sounds in lively verse, with 

Uses of Mother Goose 

In the home 

A s soon as the baby attends to words, the 
» mother can begin to say "Hush-a*bye 
baby" or "Bye Baby Bunting” at sleep time, 
or "Pat-a<ake" and "This little pig” at play 
time. As soon as he begins to like pictures, 
the mother should have a Mother Goose to 
hold on her lap along with the baby. It Is 
good to say the verses over and over as many 
times as he wishes, but never to force him to 
listen or to urge the book on him. He will 
come to it when he is ready, if he is happily 
exposed to it. When the child begins to know 
the verses, the mother can say them wth him 
at any time, with or without the book. The 
bathtub, the bed, the kitchen, or the park: 
all ate proper settings for a happy exchange 
of thymes. One day it might be well to sur- 
prise the child with a new edition, quite differ- 
ent from the one he has had. Or perhaps he 
could be taken to a library to see several edi- 
tions and choose one to take home. 

Through the years from wo to five, he 
should be encouraged to say these verses until 
they are hU forever. Children entering kinder- 
prten would have better speech habits, and 
first-grade children would have a greater 
power with and feeling for words, if more 


Helen Stone’s pictures as delightful as the 
text. Tbese witty lyrics combine letter sounds 
with the maximum music and meaning. For 
example, one verse begins "V is for the Ven- 
dor/A very vocal man.” This book about city 
life delights children and adults. 

The Gay ABC by Frangoise is fresh and 
colorful, Clare Newberry's Kittens’ ABC has 
the instantaneous appeal of all her cuddly 
cats, and little girls love Tasha Tudor’s alpha- 
bet of an old doll, A Is for Annabelle. It is 
fortunate that the alphabet is once more in 
good standing with grown-ups, for children 
have always enjoyed it. How pleasant that 
writers and artists have combined so felici- 
tously to make letters live for children! 


were done with Mother Goose in the homes. 
Knowing the verses expands the imagination, 
increases the vocabulary, and develops an ear 
for the music of words. Enjoying Mother 
Goose predisposes children to other books. 
Poring over the illustrations is an education 
in art appreciation. And meeting Mother 
Goose b ^e security of mother’s or fathers 
lap is a happy experience no child ever forgets. 

In the school 

Occasionally, teachers get a little weary of 
Mother Goose. "Tbe same old thing!" they 
say, and hurry the children to Dorothy Aldis 
or A. A. Milne, forgetting that to each crop 
of children Mother Goose is brand-new and 
infinitely diverting. So if you do find yourself 
a little tired of "Miss Muffet," "Humpty 
Dumpty," and all our old friend, just try n 
new edition. Fresh illustrations will spellbind 
almost any adult, and she will soon discover 
that she enjoys it as much as the children. 

In large cities there is the problem of many 
children with “foreign” accents. Everywhere, 
there are children whose speech is slovenly- 
These verses are the best possible spc«h 
exercise. Children can look at the pictures 
and say the rhymes effortlessly and just fot 
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tlluslrafien by Cd Korgis for Tbe ^meriVon Mo^Aer Gooto 
by Roy Wood, Stok«s, 1740 (book 6 x BUi) 

EJ Hargis’ homespun, humorous sketches have 
exactly caught the mood of the jingles in 
The American Mother Goose. Here are 
frontier people— grown-ups and children— 
who are neither graceful nor pretty 
but are full of fun and energy. 


fun, but the impfovement in speech agility 
is surprising. The foreign-born child who 
Icnows no English can learn ic rapidly from 
Mother Goose, and catch out charaaeristic 
speech rhythms in the process. 

These are utilitarian teasons for using the 
verses. The chief reason is enjoyment. Whole 
class periods may be devoted to going rtitough 
a new edition, saying the verses, savoring the 
pictures, discussing and comparing different 
coIleCTions the children know. A book that is 
completely worn out, past all further patch- 
ing and gluing, may be cut up and such pic- 
tures as you can retrieve mounted on boards- 
These may go up on the walls or be used with 
the children as you would use a book. Some- 
times older children "read” these to a younger 
group. Inexpensive editions should be on the 
children’s own bookshelves for them to pick 
up in spare time. 

Use Mother Goose to finish out a class pe- 
riod, or to fill in a time of waiting, just saying 
the verses spontaneously without a book. Let 



Jay bird, Jay bird, settin’ on 3 rail, 

Pickin’ his teeth with the end of his tail, 
Mulberry leaves and calico sleeves 
All school teachers are hard to please. 
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the children dramatize some of them, with 
no set stage procedures. Of course, occasion- 
ally they are fun to use for an assembly, with 
the little children in the simplest costumes 
or just as usual. One kindergarten^ has a big 
wooden book built by the manual training 
department. 'Ihe cover opens and dirough 
the pages come the children as their favorite 
story-book characters. Mother Goose always 
supplies a group of these. 

There are an infinite number of ways of 
using these old verses. If the six-year-olds are 
a little tired of the more familiar ones, try 
going through a collection to find some that 
no one knows. Our goal is to see that no child 
goes out of our homes, our kindergartens, or 
our first grades without knowing by heart 
dozens of these artless, piemresque, lyrical 
rhymes that, after all, constitute the child’s 
most entertaining introduction to English 
poetry. 

iHazeldeli School, Oevelind, Ohio; prindpal, MisJ 
Edich Pmrs; kindergactea teacher, Miss Helen McCormick. 


5 j Ballads and story-poems 



lll«Jtferti«B by Virginia far 

S«ng ftobin H««d edited by Ann. 
HeugMen. 1947 (b«9k9xlt) 


Matcoiniien, 


U took Virginia Burton ovtr three jwry 
to make the intricate, tometimei 
vene by verie tlluttrationt for thtt 
glortout eduton of Robin Hood. The swtrhne 
linei, at you turn the pagei, give 
aimoit the tllutton of motement. 


/^hiMrtn are universally fond of poems 
V- that tell a story. An eleven-year-old boy, 

oU ballad of "Sir Pamclt Spans,” remarked, 
heard.” 

prisT 

stoi^VT' "Sht into the 

thiZis*?' ™“e any time describing 

th.^s.Irs more exciting that way.” 

h“ >“““E critic summed up neatly the 

centrated In ““ “ ‘“O' in con- 

■”'* *= maximum excite- 
and the minimum words. 

hood cnihu°*“'“‘’‘e“'' *ild- 

^ enthusiasms for poetry or songs that 

stojy. n.e d,i,g 

him XthL'irj' i'nlli'd'f ,T to 

M.dsuehas'The"BSs“h“"4".“ 

ht""L? “ “oJctTlong 

I t .£phm Adair," or a modern story norm 

hke -The Pied Piper of Hamelln.' ' ^iTe 



enjoys is the swift movement of verse or romance and noble tragedy. Fortunately there 

melody enhancing the dramatic appeal of a are some rich collections of traditional bal- 

good story. The search for these story-poems lads for us to examine, and these have come 

is a rewarding one. It carries us back into folk into existence partly because of people’s con' 

rhymes and down to present-day narrative tinuous interest in Ae story element of song# 

poems, ranging from hilarious nonsense to and poetry. 


Origins of the popular ballads 

like all folk literature, the popular ballads 
Lm were passed on by word of mouth long 
before they were printed. In England, Scot- 
land, Germany, and Denmark, in particular, 
there was a large body of ballads passed on 
from person to person, village to village, and 
country to country. So popular were these 
stoty-poems and so rapid was the exchange of 
them that it is difficult today to determine 
whether a ballad is Danish in its origin or 
English or German. After all, these countries 
had a roving body of sailors who would be 
likely to pick up a good ballad and take it 
home, much as travelers carry popular songs 
from country to country today. 

The mcnsfrels 

When people began to wonder where the 
ancient ballads came from and who composed 
them, they thought first of the professional 
entertainers who nourished at the same time 
the ballads were growing in number and pop- 
ularity. The Danes had their scalds, who were 
the "smoothers” or "polishers" of the lan- 
guage. The scalds gave instruccion and also 
furnished entertainment by singing or recit- 
ing stories and poems. England had the Teu- 
tonic scop, "maker” or “poet." The scop was 
the forerunner of the gleeman or minstrel. 
As early as the fourth century, he traveled 
through the country singing and telling his 
stories in the mead halls. The minstrel, who 
succeeded the scop, rose to prominence in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. Min- 
strels were atrached to the households of 
kings and even to the religious houses. These 
men played the harp and sang songs of their 
own composition but were probably also the 
reposicois and transmitters of songs beard 


from other minstrels, or from the people of 
their own and other lands. 

Many think that the ballads came to be 
whar they are because they were composed 
and collected by minstrels, who were a more 
educated group than the mass of people and 
quite capable of polishing or even creating 
these poems. Bishop Percy (p. 81) believed 
they were the composition of minstrels, indi- 
vidual men whose names have been forgot- 
ten, and Sir Walter Scott (p. 82) shared 
this belief. The poems themselves oSer sig- 
nificant testimony. The characters, for in- 
stance, are nor as often rustics or villagers as 
they are the kings, queens, knights, nobles, 
highborn ladies, pages, and harpers in the 
courts the minstrel himself was used to. The 
choice of subjects is also typical of the min- 
strel, with many adaptations from French ro- 
mance and the Arthurian tales. The language 
includes court words, sophisticated phrases, 
and such typical minstrel conventions as burd 
or bryde (maiden), cramohh (crimson), 
Christentie (Cheistendotn) , nowrice (nutse), 
jheea (beautiful), brown brand (sword), 
merry men (a sending phrase for compan- 
ions in arms), high-coled shoon (high-cut 
shoes), and bonie braes (beautiful banks). 

Probably the crowning argument for the 
minstrel origin of the ballads is the consum- 
mate skill with which many of them are com- 
posed. For instance, telling a story by ques- 
tions and answers came late, not early, in 
literary development, and it is difficult to 
imagine such a use of it as in "Edward” 
sramming from any but professional poets. 

In "Edward” there is expert use not only of 
quesdons-and-answers to tell a grim and 
tragic tale but also of accumulative details. 
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EDWARD* 

•Why doU j'Dur brand sae drap wi bluid, 
tTfL j . , Edward, Edward, 

'vliy dou jour brand sac drap bJuid. 

•n f k )ce 0?' 

U I hae ijJJcd my haute sae guid, 

n T t. t . ^^itficr, mitirer, 
guid, 

And I had nae mair hot hcc O.’ 

•rou,tali,bli,idms„„„,aerca 
Ajy dar son I tell thee O.’ 

0 I hae UJed my refd-roan steid, 

O I hae ^^'‘hw.mithcr. 

Tint Lr 5‘«d, 

ihat ent was sae fair and frie O’ 

Voui ilrid njs “Y"‘. EdiianJ, 

br Ge^ 


llludrahm bjr Arthur Rochhatn for "lord Randal" In 
Sonw Sflfiili Balhds, Dodd, Meod 

Contrast the humorous "Get Up and Bar 
the Door" (p. 84) uith this picture. Study 
the characterizaiion of Lord Randal's sinister 
sweetheart and the romantic beauty of the scene, 
complete in every significant detail, eten 
to the maslei^s concern for bis dying bounds. 


*0 J bae tilled my fadir deir, 

Afither, niithcr, 
O I hae tilled my fadir deir, 

Alas, and wae is mce Of' 


‘And svhatten penance wul jc dric for that, 
Edtvard, Edwaid? 

And whatten penance svill jc dne lot that? 

My deiz son, now fell me 0/ 

‘ilc set my felt in yonder boat, 

Mithcr, mithcr, 
lie set my feit in yonder boat, 

And ilc fare ovir the sea 0/ 


And what wul ye doe wi your totwrs and your ha, 
... , Edward, Edward? 

A^whal wulyedoemyour towirs and your ha, 
Ihat were sae fair to see 0?’ 

He let thame stand tul they doun fa, 
n- T... .1 Afither, laither, 

thame stand tul they doun fa, 

For here nevir mair maun I bee O.’ 


your bairns and jour 

Ar„i „ 1. . , Edward, Edward? 

wife to jour bairns and j’our 

j-e gang ovi> ,hc sea O’’ 

»aldii loom, lato them beg thme li/e, 
TA- .j- Wither, mifhcr, 

"'™ ’>'6 W'. 

”ovir msi, wui I see O., 

•A-d »hal ,vel ,e leive lo yoo, ai„ „i,be, deir, 
Ar„l«.r. * . . Edward, Edward? 

My de^ r 

y deir son, now tell me O.’ 

"nioeerreo/ bell /„e me sail jebeir, 

^=co,se„,bel,f,ae‘^fsS™'b';? 

Sttcounseiisjegaveto me O.' 
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"Sir Patrick Spens,” or "Spence," with its 
economy of words, episodes, and emotion is a 
JirrJe masterpiece of dramatic composition: 

SIR PATRICK SPENCE 

TTie king sits in DumfcrUitg foune, 

Drinking the bludc-reid wine: 

‘O «'har will I get gufd sailor, 

To sail this schip of mine?* 

Up and spat an eldcm tnic/if, 

Sat at the kings richt kne: 

'Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor 
TJiat sails upon the sc.’ 

The king has written a braid fetter. 

And signd it wi his hand, 

And Sent it to Sir Patrick Spence 
Was W’alking on the sand. 

The first fine that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud lauch lauched he; 

The nc^t fine that Sir Patrick red. 

The teir Winded his ee. 

'0 wha is this has don this deid, 

This ill deid don to me, 

To send me out this time o* the yetr, 

To sail upon the sei 

‘Afak hast, mak hast, my mitry men all. 
Our guid schip sails the morne;’ 

'0 say na sae, my master deir. 

For I teir a deadlie storme, 

‘Late late yestreen f saw the new woone, 

Wi the auld moone in hir arme, 

And f feir, I feir, my deir master. 

That we wilf cum to harme.’ 

O our Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To wcet their cork-heild schoone; 

But lang owre a’ the play wer pfayd, 

Thair hats they swam aboone. 

O lang, lang may their ladies sit, 

WT fhair fans into their hand, 

Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence 
Cum sailing to the land. 

O Jang, lang may the ladies stand, 

Wi thair gold hems in their hair, 

W^n’fing for thair ain deir lords, 

For they'll se thame na mair. 

Half owre, half owre to Aberdour, 

It’s fjftic fadom deip. 

And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence 
Wi the Scots lords at his feit. 


It would seem altogether improbable that 
uneducated people were capable of either the 
subtle restraint that related only the bare 
outlines of the tragic talc, or the sense of 
dtama that could devise the surprise ending. 
Many otlier ballads could be cited which, 
like "Edward'' and "Sir Patrick Spens," repre- 
sent an advanced level of literary composi- 
tion. That such ballads were originated by 
die mi'riscrels seems, therefore, a conclusion 
that is at least logical and probable. 

The clergy 

Lou^e Pound in her Poetic Origins and the 
Ballad advances the theory that the ballads 
may well have begun with the clergy. She 
points our that the earliest ballads in the 
great collection by Francis Child (p. 82) 
have to do with Biblical history and legend. 
*'}udas'‘~~conceded to he the earliest remain 
iog English ballad— is found in a thirteenth- 
century manuscript in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. "Inier-Diabolus et Vir- 
go," "The Carnal and the Crane,” and "The 
Qierty Tree Carol" all occur early in Child's 
collection. The religious character of these 
ballads is illustrated by: 

THE CHERRY TREE CAROL 
foseph was an old man, 
and an old man was fie, 

WTien he wedded Mary, 
in the land of Galilee. 

Joseph and Mary walked 
through an orchard good. 

Where was cherries and berries, 
so red as any blood. 

Joseph and Mary walked 
through an orchard green, 

Where iras berries and cherries, 
as thick as might be seen. 

O then bespoke Mary, 
so meek and so mild; 

‘Pluck me one cherry, Joseph, 
for I am with child.’ 

O then bespoke foseph, 
with words most unkind: 

*Let him pluck thee a cherry 
that brought thee with child.' 
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'Wliy doi'i jTjuf brand sac drap bfuid, 

, Edward, Edward, 

Wiy doi! jour brand sac drap wi bluid 

•n M 6“"S )« 0?’ 

O I he LlIcJ niy hauLc sac gu/d, 

n f ». I Tt . ‘''‘‘Jicr. rnjthcf. 

And I bad iiae mair Ix)t hec O.' 

o I hjc tilled „,y icidioan itrid, 

O I hie 1,11 I millicr, 

to and /lie O.' 

•'to .tea ,,,j __ 

- ‘t-’''. Jafc ) e due o.’ ^ 

'n« {.j,, u'uu I • . 

• ,j ~r,^ t,.' r ^ ',* •>» 


(»nb ■)« 
r*ce B>) 
JUU/^ 


niinlralioa br Arthur Rackhom for "lord Rondol" In 
Som* Snbih Bolladi, Dodd, Mead 

Contrail the humorous "Get Up and Bar 
the Door" (p. 84) with this picture. Study 
the characterization of Lord Randal’s sinister 
sweetheart and the romantic beauty of the scene, 
complete in every significant detail, even 
to the master’s concern for his dying hounds. 


O I hae tilled my fadir deir, 

Afithcr, niitJicr, 

O 1 hae killed my fadir deir, 

Alas, and w-ae is mec 01’ 

‘And whaffen penance ivul jc dric for that, 
Edward, Edward? 

And whatfen penance will jc drie for that? 

Afy deir son, now tcJI me 0/ 

//c set my feil in yonder boat, 

„ Afithcr, mifher, 

lie set my feit in yonder boat, 

And IJe fare ovir the sea 0/ 

And wha t wulye doe wi your towirs and your ha, 
.... Edward, Edward? 

am what wul ye doe wi your to\vus and your ha, 
«ft t ^ sae fair to see 0?’ 
lie let thamc sUnd tul they doun fa. 

I, , , Ahthcf, mithcf, 

itc let thame stand tul they doun fa. 
i-or here nevir mair maun I bee O.' 

I® to your bairns and j'our 

A „4 „ L . . Edward, Edward? 

to jour bairns and jour 

'VI, an J, g,„g 

«s.U,i room, late Ihcm beg Ihrac Ii/c, 
Ti,. . ,j. A/ilhcr, inithcr, 

For Ihim '>"6 Wt. 

for thame ncvir mair wul I see O.' 

d what wul JC Icivc to jour ain milbcr deir, 
i„ . I , , Edward, Edward? 

• «> derr son, no't' fdl me O ' 
Tl.ccn„con,ell/„c„,c,a||,e,„;,, 

•n . Afjibcr, riiiJbcr 

nic .all, cbeS 

^“““toajcga.clomcO/ 
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"Sir Patrick Spens,” or "Spence,’" with its 
economy of words, episodes, and emodon is a 
Utile masterpiece of dramatic composition: 

SIR PATRICK SPENCE 

The king sits in Dunifcrling tonne, 

Drinking the blude-reid wine; 

‘O uhar will I get guid sailor. 

To sail this schip of mine?" 

Up and spak an c/dem knichtt 
Sat at the kings richf kne; 

'Sir Patrick Spence is the best sai/of 
TJiat sails upon the se.' 

TTjc king has u'rittcn a braid letter. 

And signd it H’i his band. 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 

Was svalfcing on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud lauch lauched he; 

The neat line that Sir Patrick red, 

The teir blinded his ee. 

‘O wha is this has don this deid, 

This ill deid don to me, 

Ib send me out this time o' the yeir, 

"lb sail upon the set 

‘A/alc hast, mak hast, my miny men all, 
Our gvid schip sails the morne:’ 

'O say na sac, my master deir. 

For I ieir a deadiie storme. 

‘Late late yestreen I saw the new moonc, 

WI the auld moone in hir arme. 

And I feir, I feir, my deir master. 

That we will cum to harmc." 

O our Scots nobles wet licht laith 
7b weet their cork-heild schoone; 

But Jang owte a’ the play wer pl^'d, 

Thaii hats they swam aboone. 

O lang, lang may their ladies sit, 

\Vi thair fans into their hand. 

Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence 
Cum sailing to the land. 

O Jang, lang may the ladies stand, 
thair gold kerns in their hair, 

\^ting for thair ain deir lords, 

For they’ll se thame na mair. 

Half owre, half owre to Aberdour, 

It’s £itie fadom delp. 

And thaic lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 

\W the Scots lords at bis feit. 


It would seem altogether improbable that 
uneducated people were capable of either the 
subtle restraint that related only the bare 
outlines of the tragic tale, or the sense of 
drama that could devise the surprise ending. 
Alany other ballads could be cited which, 
like "Edward” and ''Sir Patrick Spens,” repre- 
sent an advanced level of literary composi- 
Doa. That such ballads were originated by 
the minstrels seems, therefore, a conclusion 
that is at least logical and probable. 

The clergy 

Louise Pound in her Poetic Origins and the 
Ballad advances the theory that the ballads 
may well have begun wdth die clergy. She 
points out that the earliest ballads in the 
great collection by Francis Qiild (p.82) 
have to do with Biblical history and legend. 
"Judas”— conceded to be the earliest remain- 
ing English ballad-'is found In a durteeoeb' 
century manusaipt in the library of Trinity 
Colley Cambridge. ''Jnrer-DiaboJus et Vir- 
go,” "The Carnal and the Oane,” and "The 
Cherry Tree Carol” all occur early in Child’s 
collection. The religious character of these 
ballads is illustrated by; 

TUE CHERRY TREE 
Joseph was an old man, 
and an old man was he. 

When he wedded hlary, 
in the land of Cahlee. 

Joseph and Maiy walked 
through an orchard good. 

Where was cherries and berries, 
so red as any blood. 

Joseph and Mary walked 
through an Orchard green. 

Where was berries and cherries, 
as thick as might be seen. 

O then bespoke Mary, 
so meek and so mild; 

TIuefc me one cherry, /oseph, 
for I am with child.' 

O then bespoke Joseph, 
with words most unkind: 

'I.et him pluck thee a cherry 
that brought thee with child.' 
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could compare them with the Bishop’s elab- 
orations.* 

Grrtainl^ no ballad is more exciting than 
the story of the di$co%cry of this scsentccmh- 
ccnrury manuscript v.ith its ballads copied 
laboriously by some unknown lover of these 
story-poems. Often the hand of the copier 
had been so weary that it wrote "they” for 
"the," "me" for "my," and csen “pan and 
wale" for "wan and pale." If the good Bishop 
had postponed his visit to his friend for a few 
more weeks, perhaps the maids would have 
fed the whole manuscript to the flames. In 
that case, our present colktrtion of traditional 
ballads and the romance of ballad collcaing 
would ha\c been much the poorer. 

The Bisliop's collcaion aroused enormous 
interest in ballads. Sir Walter Scott, for in- 
stance. was inspired by reading them in child- 
ly to a lifelong search for them. Ballad 
raids" he ailed his journeys Into remote 
parts of Scotland to gather first hand from a 
^epherd or an old woman some little known 
ballad or variant of a familiar one. 

Ffcneli domes Child, 182S<1896 
English and Seoflish Popwlor BoUods 
Since Scott's day odicr coUcaors have com- 
pared. cfiticiard. and evaluated ballad sources, 
but the most notable compilation is the fa- 
mous Tkt English jr.J Scotiisb Popular BaJ- 
laJi, in fi\c volumes, edited by Francis J. 


Qiild of Harvard. Child not only carried on 
exhaustive investigations into manusaipt 
sources and current versions, but he also 
studied the ballads of other countries. There 
are 305 ballads in his collection, with copious 
notes and all known and accredited variants 
of each ballad. "Mary Hamilton” alone has 
twenty-eight variants. His five volumes rep- 
resent the most thoroughly investigated col- 
lection of ballads that exists, and the final au- 
thority on the original sources of old ballads. 

It is usually agreed that these volumes are 
for scholars only, and yet if a sixth-grade 
teacher feels moved to read "Sir Patrick 
Spens” to her children, she can build up a 
richer background for presenting the ballad 
by consulting the introduction found in Fran- 
cis Childs great edition. She may not have 
the time or inclinadon to read all the eighteen 
variants, but at least her children w’ill be in- 
terested to know that "Sir Patrick Spens" was 
remembered in so many places and by so 
many people, and that there exist today some 
eighteen difTerent ways of telling his story. 

If these five volumes are not available, 
then teachers should become acquainted with 
me onc-voIumc edition made by Child's sru- 
dem and successor. George Lyman Kittrcdge 
-Englfsb and Scottish Popular Ballads, Stu- 
dent'j CambrUge Edition. It contains the 305 
ads with two or three variants of each, 
and brief notes that are invaluable. 


Characteristics of tho popular ballad 


Musical quolity 

/"’N r.c of the rooit striking charaacrlsiics of 
N-/ the popular ballad is its musical «ual- 
The oIJ lulljj , ,ons uor, and iti 
character is still evident in Use lively 
r-.raa ilur lunnc tl» aorji anj !n ihc 

llariura AlUn.- fer caaairtc. rcll, 
. U.C anJ mtumsly, U., 






opening verse suggests at once that here Is a 
song: 

In Scarier Toms, »I,cre I was bonnd 
rr.cte was a /air maid dwelJing, 

" A chosen to he my own. 

And het name it was Barbara Allen. 

Th«e arc almost as many tunes to "Barbara" 
at there arc variations to die words, and if 
know any of tlicm it is difficult to read 
the without singing thc.m. Tills is also 
^ I-aJJic." Of its more fa- 

miuar folk song varunt. "TIic Haggle. Tagglc 



Gypsies.” The tune is a compelling one, but 
if you do not know it, then you will find the 
ballad a fine dramatic one for reading. Even 
the most tragic ballads like "Edward” or 
"Lord Randal” have wistful, tender airs that 
somehow soften the tragedy. The music of 
"Lizie Lindsay” has an attractive swing, and 
there are dozens of other ballads that seem to 
prove the old woman’s contention that they 
were made for singing.^ 

In many ballads this songlike quality is en- 
hanced by refrains. The refrain of "The Cruel 
Brother” sounds like tripping dance steps: 
There iras three hdics ph)d at the ba. 

With a hey ho and a hhic gay 
There eamc a In/ght and plajed ocr them a* 
As the primrose spreads so sivcctly. 

One version of the 'The Gypsy Laddie” be- 
gins: 

There was a gjp come oer the land. 

He sung so sweet and gaily; 

He sung with glee, ncath the wild wood tree. 
He charmed the great lord's lady. 

Ring a ding a ding go ding go da. 

Ring a ding a ding go da dy 
Ring a ding a ding go ding go da, 

She's gone with the gipscy Davy. 

"Robin Hood and Lictle John” starts out with 
a vigorous refrain: 

When Robin Hood was about twenty years old, 
With a hey down down and a down 
He happend to meet Littie fobn, 

A jolly brisk biade, right fit for the trade. 

For he was a lusty young man. 

The second, fourth, and fifth lines somehow 
suggest men banging on the table with their 
fists or with mugs of "nut brown ale,” in 
jovial accompaniment to a familiar song. 

Some of the ballad refrains become so live- 
ly that it is easy ro imagine a still more vig- 
orous bodily response. For instance, it is im- 
possible to read aloud "The Wife Wrapt in 
Wether’s Skin” without feeling rhar the re- 
frain could readily carry an individual or a 

•The old womin who gave Sir Walter Scott so many ol 
tis ballads burst into tears when she saw them lo print 
She said, "They were made for singing and not for read- 
ing, but ye hae broken the charm now, and theyll new 
be sung mait." 


crowd into some jig steps between the lines 
of the story. Try reading the following stanzas 
aloud for yourself, and perhaps even jigging 
or "tap dancing” the refrain. 

TTicrc liid a bird do^vn into Fife, 

Rift/y, raftly, now, now, now 
An fie has married a bonny >oung wife. 

Hey Jock fiimplcf on, [cniij f sj whitcpetf icoaf , 
Robin a Rashes, now, now, now. 

He courted her and he brought her hame, 

Riftly, iah]y, now, now, now 
An thought she nould prove a thrifty dame, 
Hcyfoci:Shnpkton,}cnnyCs}whitcpett!Coat, 
Robin a Rashes, now, now, now. 

Such a dancing, prancing refrain as this brings 
to mind at once Gummere’s (p. 80) picture 
of a group of people stirring up a ballad by a 
kind of spontaneous combustion of high spir- 
its, shouting and jigging while the next man 
thinks up another episode of the story. It re- 
minds us also that the word comes 

from ballare, meaning "to dance.” Some of 
these refrains certainly give evidence of a re- 
lationship to dancing, and it is not a bad idea 
to let the children get a feeling for the essen- 
tially musical character of the ballads by hav- 
ing them sing some and suit gentle rhythmic 
movemenrs to the words of others or even try 
a lively dance step to the lustier refrains. 

Dramolic quality 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of 
the ballads is their dramatic and rapidly un- 
folding plots. The ballads already quoted ace 
good examples. In "Edward” you sense imme- 
diately that something is wrong; then you 
learn that he has killed his own father, but 
not till die last stanza are you told that the 
mother herself had planned the aime and 
urged her son to it. "Lord Randal,” opening 
peacefully with a mother questioning her son 
about his hunting, hints only in the melan- 
choly last line of each verse— "For I’m wearied 
wi hunting, and fain wad lie down”— that all 
is not well. As the questioning goes on you 
learn that his hawks and his hounds died of 
the food he gave them from his own plate. 



Then you finii out that his "true love” is die 
poisoner and that Lord Randal will ^e, too 
(see Illustration, p.78).'nu5 Ust-minuie ict- 
elacion of the villain is nowhere more strik- 
ingly employed dian in 'The Daemon Invct. 

In this ballad, it is not until the faithless wife 
has gone with her foimct lover on his ship 
that she "espies” his cloven hoof and knows 
she has eloped with the devil himself. The 
children enjoy diis example of poetic justice 
and take the devastating conclusion in cheer- 
ful mood. 

There are of course some comic plots too, 
but they ate distinctly in the minority. "King 
John and the Abbot of Canterbury” is amus- 
ing. "The Crafty Fatmec" outwitting the thief 
is one of the children’s favorites, and they like 
even better the broad slapstick farce of die 
stubborn old couple in "Get Up and Bar the 
Door." 

GET UP AND BAR THE DOOR 
It fell about the Martiiirnas time. 

And a gay time it was then, 

\Vlicn our goodwifc got puddings to make. 
And she's boild them in tJic pan. 

Die wind sac cauld bl<w south and north, 

/hid blew into the Hoot; 


Quoth our gotxiinan to our goodwiis, 

‘Gac out and bar the door.' 

‘My hand is in my hussyfsisp, 

Goodman, as )c may see: 

An it shoud nae be band this hundred year. 

It's no be band for me.’ 

They made a paction t»cen them tna, 

'they made it firni and sure. 

That the first word nhaecr shoud speak, 

Shoud rise and bat the door. 

Then by there came two gentlemen. 

At tn'chc a clock at night, 

/Vnd they could neither see house nor half, 

Wot coal not candic-h'ght. 

‘A’oiv tthclhcf is this a rich man's house. 

Or whether is it a poor?' 

But necf a word wad ane o them speak. 

For barring of the door. 

And first they ate the white puddings, 

And then they ate the black; 

TIio muclle thought the goodwi/c to hetsei, 

Yet ncer a word she spake. 

Tlicn said the one unto the other, 

’Here, man. fak jc my Inife; 

Do >c tak aS the auM man’s bcaid, 

And ni kiss the goodwUe.' 

‘But there’s nae water m the home, 

And what shall we do than?’ 

*\V7)at ads ye at the puddmg-broo, 

Dial bods into the pan?’ 

O up Uicn started our goodman, 

An angry man was he; 

‘Will )c kiss my wife before my ecu. 

And scad me wi pudding-brcc?’ 

77icn up and started our goodw if c, 

Cied three skips on the floor; 

'Goodman, )ou'ic spoken the foremost word. 
Get op and bar the door.' 

The folk-calc plot of trial by riddle, with 
a blight person substituting for a stupid one, 
is amusingly used in "King John and the 


in«t>rai.E>A by Sockhom fp, ' G.f Up cni Bor tbo 

Door' in £«*• Bnliih BoHodi, Doddi, Mood 

llfrt It A /dre/fot iituMt/}n aJmitilill tuiitiltd 

bj tie (LarMlifiiutidnt of lie 
Umbbt/nt oJJ (wr. 
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Abbot of Canterbury” ("King John and the 
Bishop”). The charming ‘'Wee Wee Man” 
has another folk-tale plot, that of the fairy 
who disappears if you rake your eyes oH htm. 
"Lizie Lindsay” is mildly humorous, with the 
young Lord disguised as a shepherd's son and 
poor lizie tramping tlie soles off her shoes, 
but the end of this ballad, where MacDonald 
reveals all hxs grandeur, turns it into a cheer- 
ful and dramatic romance. "A Gesc of Robyn 
Hode” contains some humorous plots, the 
episode of Little John being a favorite. 

On the whole, ballad plots are more likely 
to be tragic than humorous. They celebrate 
bloody and terrible battles, ghosts that return 
to haunt their true or their false loves, fairy 
husbands of human maids, infanticide, mur- 
ders, faithless Jove punished, faithful love not 
always rewarded— sad, sad romances and trag- 
edies in every possible combination. Sadder 
still, there is not always the clear retribution 
that is found in the fairy tales. Ballad villains 
are all too likely to make a go of their fell 
deeds, and the victim dies off with hardly 
time to curse them ptopecly. Since children 
always disapprove of this lack of poetic jus- 
tice, the ballads have to be combed carefully 
if you are to £nd a fair proponion with satis- 
factory, or just, endings. When you wish to 
use a sad one like "Bonny Barbara Allan” or 
"Lord Randal,” then you had better sing it. 
The gentle music softens the gloom and 
leaves the children feeling so tender toward 
the victim that they almost forget the villain. 

Abrupt beginninss and endings 
The ballads often begin right in the middle 
of a complicated story. "The Daemon Lover" 
("James Harris”) opens with a brisk dia- 
logue and not a "he said” to guide you: 

‘O where have you been, my long, long love. 
This long seven years and man?' 

‘O I’m come to seek my former vows 
Ye granted me before.' 

‘O hold your tongue of your former voivs. 

For they will breed sad strife; 

O bold yout tongue ol your {oimei vows. 

For 1 am become a wife.’ 


And there you are with a melodrama well 
under way. Three ragged gypsies sing at the 
door of a fine lady, and she comes promptly 
down the sciics—so the first verse of "The 
Rn^ie, Taggle Gypsies” ("The Gypsy Lad- 
die") (p. 89) tells you, and you never do find 
out why. These are typical ballad beginnings 
—abrupt, cryptic, and provocative. You have 
to keep reading to find out what on earth 
cvery'one is up to and why. The intimate con- 
versation, which is a favorite ballad begin- 
ning, is certainly one of the best possible 
devices for gerring the reader's bewildered 
arrention, and the lack of explanation secs the 
imagination to work and keeps the reader 
scanning the verses for clues. 

'The conclusions are sometimes equally 
abrupt. In "Get Up and Bar the Door," after 
die old man breaks his vow and speaks first, 
die ballad concludes with the old woman 
skipping around in high glee. But what of 
those two roguish gentlemen? Nothing more 
is said about them, and you are left wonder- 
ing mildly what happened next. Sometimes 
the ballad ends on a ceasing noce. What does 
that mean, you ask yourself, and go on won- 
dering. In the last verse of 'The Wife of 
Usher’s Well,” when the ghosts of the widow’s 
three sons hear the cock crow and know they 
must be gone, one of them says; 

Fare j e wee], my mother dear} 

FarcwecI to barn and byre! 

And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 
That kmdies my mother’s Sie! 

There is a suggestion of a sad romance in the 
last two lines— a poor ghost leaving behind 
not only his mother, his barn, and his byre, 
but his heart’s delight as well! When these 
crypdc endings set the listener’s imagination 
to work, they are almost as satisfactory as if 
everything were concluded in near tborough- 
goiag style. It gives the hearer a sense of 
making the story himseif. He arrives ac his 
own private solution; the story is therefore 
partly his own and pleases him. Ceruinly the 
old balladists were past masters at plunging 
the listener into the middle of a hair-raising 
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tale and leaving him at the end with a good 
deal of the stoiy to wind up for himself. 

Desciiplion 

Intent on telling a dramatic story, ballad 
makers were not concerned with either the 
details of the landscape or die emotions of 
the characters. Nature is used as a highly con- 
ventionalized setting for a tale. "It fell upon 
a Martinmass" or "at Lammas time” or "in 
the merry month of May" are favorite 
phrases. So, depending on the season, the 
nights may be "lang and mhk.” at gittn 
leaves "a-springing" or lovers may walk along 
a green road "the greenest ever was seen.” 
Maidens ate “the fairest ever seen ” and men 
are "lords of high degree" or "proper men." 
These are ballad conventions that made com- 
position easy and mctnotizicig even easier. 
When "Sir Patrick Spens” receives the "braid 
letter," “a loud lauch lauched he” and then 
"a teic blinded his ee." Such conventions take 
care of the emotions. The characters may 
“tive" their hair, and of course they die for 
love tight on schedule, so that they can be 
buried side by side and roses can grow from 
their graves— 

Until they could grow no higher. 

And hvisted and twined in a true lover’s knot 
Wliicii made all the parish admire. 

Today such standardized phrases ate called 
cliches, but they served a useful purpose in 
die ballad by easing up the strain of composi- 
tion and centering attention on the action, or 
drama, which was the heart of the poem. 

Incremental repetition 
Incremental repetition is an aid to storytell- 
ing. This is a ballad convention in which each 
verse repeats the form of the preceding verse 
but with a new turn diat advances the story. 
Its skillful use ( see "Edward,’’ p. 78) seems to 
suggest minstrel origin of the ballads. But be- 
cause it simplifies storytelling, it is also used as 
an argument for communal ori^n, "The 
Cruel Brother gives a breathing space for 
the composet with its formal refrains and 


up to the climax with its inctemental 
repetition. The story concerns the fate of 
the fait lady whose lover forgets to ask het 
brodter John for his consent to their marriage. 
This oversight is punished when John stabs 
the bride. To her lover the bride says: 

‘O, lead me gently up the hill,' 

\Wth a hey ho and a hllic gay 
*Aiid rn there sit down, and make my will.' 

As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

‘O what will you leave to your father dear? 

\Wth a hey ho and a hll/e gay ^ 

‘The silver-shode steed that brought me hcic. 

As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

‘\T7iat will you leave to your mother dear? 

\Wlh a hey ho and a lillie gay 
‘Wy velvet pall and my silken gear-' 

As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

'Wliat Will you leave to your sister Anne?’ 

Wth a hey ho and a hllie gay 
*Afy silken scarf and my gowden fan.' 

As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

*\Vhal will you leave to your brother John?’ 

Wtth a hey ho and a hllie gay 
The gallows tree to hang him on.’ 

As the primrose spreads so sweetly. 

Incremental repetition is used in many bal- 
lads. If you read several of diese, you will 
find it is easy to imagine a leader starting the 
pattern by asking the question, a crowd of 
people singing the tefiain, and the same 
leader, or perhaps the next man in the circle, 
answering the question. 

Anonymity 

Whether the ballad was composed by a sing- 
ing throng or a forgotten minstrel or a "cur- 
tal friar," the author of these old ballads 
remains strictly anonymous. The use of the 
first person is comparatively rare, perhaps 
only in an opening line, and then no more 
of the observer, 'The charming “Wee Wee 
Man ' begins, "As I was walking all alone" 
and records the adventures of the speaker 
when he meets a fairy man. Nevertheless, the 
story concerns the fairy world and not the 
author of the tale. Who he was, how he felt. 
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you never learn. He merely records the facts 
of the advenrure as objectively as possible 
and remains himself completely anonymous. 
The exciting adventure of Janet, who rescues 
the bewitched 'Tam Lin” from the fairies, 
begins with a command: 

O I forbid you, maidens a’. 

That wear goud on )our hair, 

7b come or gae by Carter/iaugb, 

For jouiig Tam Lin is there. 

Perhaps this is an old nurse speaking to her 
charges, the high-born maidens, "who wear 
gowd on their hair,” but whoever it is, she 
never speaks again, and the story becomes a 
straight reporting of the advenmre. These 
are typical examples of the brief and occa* 
siorul ballad use of the first person. For the 
most part, the storytelling is impersonal and 
gives you not the slightest inkling of the 
author’s point of view or sation in life. It is 
good repotting in the roost modern sense of 
the word. 

Subject matter 

The ballads, as we have observed, run the 
whole gamut of subjects and emotions. Parcfi 
is well represented by che children’s favorites 
'The Crafty Farmet” and "Get Up and Bar 
the Door.” Subtler comedy is "King John and 
the Abbot of Canterbury” ( "King John and 
the Bishop”). In "A Gest of Robyn Hode” 
there is a gay air of comedy throughout the 
ballads with the exception of the one about 


Robin Hood's tragic death. Children like 
especially the tales of "Little John,” "Friar 
'luck," "Maid Marian," "Allen a Dale," ‘The 
King’s Disguise,” and "Robin Hood Rescuing 
Three Squires." These are pleasant to use 
interchangeably with the prose version of 
Robin Hood. 

Sinister crime abounds in the ballads, but 
la "Edward,” "The Bonny Earl of Murray,” 
"Lord Randal,” and even in "The Twa Sis- 
ters,” attention is focused on the tragedy of 
the victim rather than on the horror of the 
crime. "Sir Patrick Spens” is a fine example 
of noble tragedy, of men giving their lives in 
the performance of duty. The great battles 
may be included in this group ('The Hunt- 
ing of the Cheviot," "The Battle of Hatlaw," 
'The Battle of Otterburn"), but they are, gen- 
erally, too difficult for the elementary school. 

The stories of romance such as "Lizie Lind- 
say,” "Bonny Barbara Allan," and "The Rag- 
gle, Taggle Gypsies” ("The Gypsy Laddie”), 
are on the offier hand well suited to older 
children. For fatrylore, "The Wee Wee Man,” 
'Tam Lin,” and even "Hind Etin" are usable 
if the siofies are outlined briefly for the chil- 
dren in advance. "The Wife of Usher’s Well” 
is a good ghost story and "The Daemon 
Lover" ("James Harris”) , "Lord Randal," and 
"Bonny Barbara Allan” are melodramas 
which satisfy the most avid appetite for lurid 
plots. Farce, comedy, crimes, tragedies, ro- 
mance, fairy tales, and ghost stories are all 
found in ballads. 


Using the traditional ballad with children 


Language difficulty 

T he old ballads are not for the primary but 
belong to the diildren of the middle and 
upper grades or junior high schools. One 
glance at diese ballads shows the reading 
difficulties they present for even eleven- and 
twelve-year-old children. They offer almost 
insuperable reading obsracles for any except 
the most superior readers. Not only do they 
employ difficult and obsolete words, but some 


of the ballads are in dialect, some are in a 
phonetic idiom that can only be guessed at, 
and othets use familiar words which are so 
oddly spelled or abbreviated ( "ba” for ball) 
that it is impossible for che average reader to 
recognize the words when he sees them. Most 
of these difficulties, however, disappear when 
the child hears the ballads read aloud. 

Children generally like dialect. If, then, 
you ate going to read aloud "Sir Patrick 
Spens” «} the children, you can tell them 
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that It is in Scotch dialect and old, old Scotch 
at that. You might tell them something of 
the story first, or you might even read it in 
plain English, either before or after reading 
the original version. This is the way it reads 
in modern style: 

The ling sifs in Durnferling tovtn, 
Drinldng the hlood red wine; 

‘O where will I get a good sailor. 

To sail this ship of mine?’ 

Tlien up and spolce an elderly knight. 

Sat at the king’s right knee; 

‘Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor 
TJiat sails upon the sea.’ 


In the fourth verse where "a loud laugh 
laughed he" and then "a tear blinded his eye” 
a good rhyme is upset, but can be restored 
when you swing back to the "ee" of dialect. 
This may be a very unorthodox way of deal* 
ing with folk ballads, but the batrier of lan- 
guage should not keep these exciting story- 
poems from children. They like the dialea 
when they hear it if they know what it means. 
Translating it into modern English will make 
the meaning clear. 


A ballad program 

A group of student teachers who had become 
ballad enthusiasts decided to try them out in 
a kind of ballad recital for fifth and sixth 
grades. They chose a school where the chil- 
dren were not only poor readers but were the 
second lowest in the city on their intelligence 
Kores. One student prepared an informal 
introduction, telling the children something 
of the history and origin of the old ballads. 
She also told them that while many of the 
words might sound queer, it was because 
»me of them were an older form of Englisb 
u u because some o) 

the ballads w ere m dialect, and then she civ< 
cwrnples. She also said to them, "I rSiei 
Aink ) ou will understand all the stories, bn 
if >ou don t. we’ll come around to your room 
and jou can ask us about them." 

■^e student teachers sang "Bonny Barban 
Allan ,0 *0 d„IJ„„. Hiey jave a cr„J, 


dramatization of "Get Up and Bar the Door" 
and "King John and the Bishop.” They read 
"The Daemon Lover,” "The Crafty Farmer," 
and "Lizie Lindsay" in parts, one girl reading 
the narration and other girls reading the 
speeches of the different characters. After 
presenting "Lizie Lindsay” as a drama, they 
sang part of it, for "Lizie” has a catchy tune. 
*The Wee Wee Man,” ’The Wife of Usher’s 
Well,” and "Sir Patrick Spens” were read as 
solos, and the whole group of students ended 
by singing "The Raggle, Taggle Gypsies." 

Children's responses to the ballads 
The children were attentive throughout the 
program. They laughed spontaneously and 
heartily at the funny ones, gave "Sir Patrick 
Spens” and "The Wife of Usher's Well" 
breathless attention, applauded spontaneously 
and heartily at the end, and went out bum- 
ming ’The Raggle, Taggle Gypsies.” The 
ballads they asked for in their rooms most 
often were, of course, the two broadly comic 
ones, "The Crafty Farmer” and "Get Up and 
Bar the Door,” but they also wanted to learn 
to sing "Bonny Barbara Allan,” and they 
asked to have "Sir Patrick Spens" read again. 
These responses, rather than their conven- 
tional expressions of enjoyment, were taken 
as evidences that they had liked the ballads. 
When the students who had given the pro- 
gram visited the children in their rooms, the 
discussion of the ballads was unforced and 
brisk Checking up casually, they were aston- 
ished to find that no major point in any story 
had been missed. The plots of the ballads 
stood out clearly m the minds of the whole 
^up of children. To be sure, the students 
had introduced each ballad carefully, clear- 
ing up obscurities of words or meanings in 
advance; but, as they said later, "We do the 
thing in a history lesson and still the 

ten don t get it all.” Memory and under- 
standing in the case of the ballads are helped 
by the emotional impact of the startling and 
powerful plots. 

^ teacher had a group of over- 

age children who were addicted to the comic- 
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strip magazines and the more lurid movies. 
She scifted reading same of the old ballads 
aloud to them. The ones they liked best slie 
read over and over, Iccting diem say the verses 
along with her. To titeit surprise, they learned 
a number of the ballads in this way witbour 
consciously trying to memorize. When they 
commenred on this, she told them she sup- 
posed people had always found them easy to 
learn, and had enjoyed repeating them. That 
is why they still exist today, after hundreds 
of years of being learned and passed on from 
one person to another. 

There was a sudden burst of ballad sub- 
jects in the art activities, and the arr teacher 
was taxed, not only for more help on figure 
drawing but for all sorts of information about 
costumes, furniture, armor, the great ball, 
and the like. There was a dramatic quality 
about their ballad illustrations that testified 
to the moving character of the themes. Occa- 
sionally an anachronism would startle the 
teacher and would gradually dawn upon the 
children. One large and striking crayon sketch 
of "Sir Patrick Spens” showed some cautious 
“kniches" leaping overboard securely girdled 
with life preservers. Ihis error was gravely 
explained to the young arcisr by the children 
themselves. 

Since the teacher kept the discussion un- 
forced, a few of the ballads drew no com- 
ments from the children. If the children never 
asked for those ballads, the teacher let them 
drop. On the other hand, with every saying 
of the favorite ballads, questions would come 
with a rush. "Did that old knight have it in 
for Sir Patrick Spens when he got the king 
to send him off to sea in the middle of the 
winter.^” "Did Sir Patrick have to go to sea 
when he knew there was going to be a 
storm?’’ "Why couldn’t he just throw the 
king’s letter away and not go?” Such ques- 
tions provoked considerable discussion and 
led to some wholesome conclusions about 
duty and courage. Another group argued at 
length about the conduct of the wife in ’"nie 
Raggle, Taggle Gypsies.” Why did a fine lady 
leave her home and her husband, they won- 


dered. Here is the folk-song version that was 
read aloud by the teacher: 

'XilE ILiGCLE, TACGLE GYPSIES 
Tlicte were three g>psies a-come to my door. 
And doyvnstaiis ran this lady, O. 

One sang high and another sang low. 

And the other sang “Bonnie, 

Boiijiic Biskay, O.” 

Tlicn she pulled off her silken gown. 

And put on hose of leather, O. 

With the ragged, ragged rags about her door 
She’s off with the Baggie, Taggle Gypsies, O. 
’Tivas /ate last night uhen niy lord came home, 
Inquiring for his lady, O. 

The scn'arits said on every hand, 

“She’s gone with the Raggle, 

Tagg/c Gypsies, O." 

“Oh, saddle (or me my milk-white steed. 

Oh. saddle for me my pony, O, 

TJiat I may ride and seek my bride 
Who’s gone with the Raggle, 

Taggle Cypsics, O." 

Oh. he rode high and he lodc low, 

He rode through woods and copses, O, 

Until be came to an open field, 

And there he espied Jus lady, O. 

“What makes jou leave your house and larids^ 
\X?h3t makes jou leave your money, O’ 

Wliat makes you leave your new-wedded lord 
To go With the Raggle, Taggle G}psies, O?” 

“What care I for my house and lands? 

What care / for money, O, 

\^at care I for my new-wedded lord.’ 

I’m off with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O.” 

“Last night you slept on a goose-feather bed, 

Wth the sheet turned down so bravely, O. 
Tonight you will sleep in the cold, open field. 
Along with the Reggie, Taggle Cypsics, O.” 

“WJrat care 1 for your goose-feather bed, 

With the sheet turned down so bravely, O? 

For tonight I shall sleep in a cold, open field. 
Along with the Baggie, Taggle Gypsies, O." 

Was this wife who left her home Just a faith- 
less svoman like the wife in ‘The Daemon 
lover”? One of the girls thought nor. "Per- 
haps," she said slowly, "perhaps she was a 
gyp^ girl herself.” Others caught the impU- 
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cation immediately and carried it further. 
"Maybe she thought it would be a fine thing 
to have a grand house and a rich husband, 
but when her own people came for her, she 
just couldn’t stand bebg cooped up any 
longer; so she went with them.” A logical 
and charitable conclusion! 

Correlation with school subjects 
The Scotch and English ballads may be uti- 
lized in several ways. Sometimes, if the chil- 
dren are reading a prose version of Robin 
Hood, the teacher can read aloud to them the 
ballad sources of the tales. Or, in a drama- 
tization of Robin Hood, Allen a Dale can 
sing some of the other old ballads, and the 
merry men can sing or say still others. The 
ballads make a fine center for EQglish<lass 
activities. A ballad assembly can be given 
by the children along lines similar to the 
smdent-teachen' assembly. In a dramatiza- 
tion of medieval life, a wandering minstrel 
can entertain the company in the great 
haU by saying or sbging the ballads. Some 
alone, but the company 
can Job b with other ballads that have 
refralm. Ballads lend themselves to choral 
speaking and to dramatization, and a few of 
the farcical ones are excellent for shadow or 
puppet plays. The heroic ballads are usually 
better read or spoken by an individuaL 
While the bulk of the ballads undoubtedly 
belongs to the high schools, a few of them 

Folk ballads in Ihe United Stales 


have been effectively btroduced into the ele- 
mentary schools at the upper-grade levels. 
They are so dramatic and so condensed that 
they grip both the emotions and the imagina- 
tbo- A ballad ends and the mind goes ri^t 
OQ playbg with the ideas— usbg either words 
or paints. The melodrama of the plots is not 
unlike that of the morning newspapers, but 
the meager details are a protection against 
vulgarity and horror. In these old story- 
poems, the adolescent finds some of the exdie- 
ment for w’hich he longs. He finds romance, 
adventure, tragedy, and farce told with such 
rigorous economy that they challenge his 
imagination and rouse an active response. 
Older boys parucularly dislike descriptive na- 
ture poems and have a violent antipathy for 
poems that teach moral lessons. On the other 
hand, they hunger and thirst for heroics and 
exciremenr, and the old English and Scotch 
ballads can supply both. 

There is little doubt that the success of old 
ballads with children depends largely upon 
the teacher who presents them. She must not 
only know them well and like them, but she 
must be able to read them aloud with the 
simplicity and vigor they deserve. Ballads 
should be heard and not read silently if chU- 
dren are to enjoy them. Any teacher who can 
read them aloud well will have children who 
not only like the ballads but who develop a 
fresh faith b the fun and excitement that 
can be derived from verse. 


Americon descendants 
of the popular ballad 
Cat'? OTlers brought the old Scotch and 
L ^glish ballads to this countiy, and diil- 
Jen in suits as teinote from each other as 
Pennqls^ Teras, or Wistnnsin and 
and their 

^andpatenu suigmg the same ballads that 
rtrtr gtandpatenu had sung in the modtet 
countiy. &„„y Barbara Allan" is a good 
caarople of a ballad that wtu cattied bfS 


colonisu and pioneer families from one end 
of the United Sutes to the other. 

Tbe Child coUecrion stimulated such an in- 
terest in these old stoiy-songs that collectors 
hegm to search for and record American 
variants o them, niey found, as you might 
opcct, a large niimbct of the Ohild ballads 
Ming sung or recited throughout the country, 
Mr especially in the Sonthem mountains. 
Ihete the moimtaineets, cot og from the 
mam stream of immigrarion and changing 
customs, had preserved the songs their ances- 
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tors brought with them. Sometimes "Barbara 
Allan” was "Barbery Allen" or "Barbara 
Ellen," but in every version she was the same 
heartless girl whose cruelty caused her lover’s 
death. "Lord Randal” might be hailed demo- 
cradcally as "Johnny Randall," or even 
"Jimmy Randolph,” but he was still begging 
his mother to make his bed soon for he was 
"sick at tlie heart and fain wad lie down.” 
Sometimes the verses had been so altered and 
patched together that they were incoherent. 
Most of them had, however, come through 
with less change than you might expect from 
several hundred years of oral transmission. 

Cecil J. Sharp (1859-1934), an English 
musician, made early and outstanding collec* 
tions of these survivals of the Scotch-English 
ballads in the Southern mountains of the 
United States. His books are valuable con- 
tributions to ballad literarure in this country, 
and other collectors have followed his lead. 
Older children will enjoy the ballads in 
Sharp’s first ttvo volumes, while children as 
young as three and four are charmed with 
the Nursery Songs.^ 

These collecrions bear witness to the fact 
that the traditional ballads are still nourishing 
in places fat removed from their source. Evi- 
dently the old woman who gave Sir Walter 
Scott so many of his ballads was overly pessi- 
mistic when she burst into tears at the sight 
of them in print. She would be surprised to 
hear voices of invisible singers, coming from 
boxes (phonographs, radios, and television), 
singing her ballads even as they were sung 
long ago. Or she might attend a meeting at the 
cabin of the "Traipsin’ Woman” (p. 93) down 
in the mountain region of Kentuclg', and 
hear her old songs sung to the accompa- 
niment of homemade fiddles or dulcimers. 
The traditional ballads of England and Scot- 
land did not die between the covers of boolcs 
but were kept gaily alive by the descendants 
of the early settlers who brought them to this 
country. Printing seems merely to have stim- 

*C. J. Sharp, compiler, Engiitb Folk Songs fma she 
Sousbem Appidachiaas; Amsnean Bngluh Folk So»es; 
Nursery Songs from the Appalaehian tAounSains. 


ulared a greater pride and a more sustained 
interest in them. 

Native ballads 

Once the collectors set to work gathering the 
American variants of the old-world ballads, 
they began to encounter new ballads and 
folk songs that are as native to the United 
States as buckwheat cakes and hominy grits. 
Lumberjacks, slaves, miners, cowboys, chain 
gangs, railroad men, cotton pickers, and sail- 
ors had all been singing at their work, it 
seemed, and they had been singing less of the 
sufferings of Barbara Allan than of their own 
toil and hardships. Here was a rich treasure 
of ballad-making still in the process of crea- 
tbn. These songs are not as finished or as 
noble as their Scotch-English predecessors. 
On die whole, they are rougher and some- 
times more sordid in language and theme, 
'They do, however, achieve a wistful melan- 
choly or a happy-go-lucky philosophy or a 
sheer braggadocio thar seems to distinguish 
certain groups of our hardy settlers or certain 
workers such as the Western cowboys. 

The native ballads of the United States tell, 
on the whole, fewer coherent and dramatic 
stories than the Scotch-English group; but 
they sing with or without the music. There 
is likely to be a chorus to these homegrown 
ballads, but so completely gone are the "Hey 
honny nonnies," that it is almost a shock to 
encounter a "Derry down, down, down, derry 
down,” in "Red Iron Ore” (p. 95). The re- 
frains in these native ballads are more likely 
to repeat a phrase, or go off into a three- or 
four-line chorus. The Negro spirituals reach 
heights of religious fervor never attained in 
any old-world ballad, but for their full beauty 
they need their music; the words alone are 
rarely significant. The cowboy ballads have 
sometimes a philosophic or a wistful air that 
is mote in the mood of a song than of a story. 
The language is easier for us, even the dialect 
or vernacular, but some of it is too rough for 
diildren. Among these ballads, as in die 
English and Scottish popular ballads, there 
is material composed by adults for adults 
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uith themes as well as language unsuited to 
children- No sensible youngster will be hurt 
by browsing through the collections, but 
ballads for use in the classroom need to be 
selected by the teacher. 

Once children catch the idea that ballads 
are still remembered and treasured, they may 
turn collectors and discover some ballads in 
their own families or communities. Once they 
realize that ballads are still being made not 
merely by professional poets imitating old 

Collectors and collections 


T here are many collectors of North Amer- 
ican ballads whose books cover a wide 
variety of folk songs and sources. Among the 
first of these are John and Alan Lomax, 
Louise Pound, and Carl Sandburg. Their col- 
lections are of major imponance as sources. 


John A. lomax, 1872-1948 
Alan lemax, 191S« 


Cowboy Songs and 
Other Frontier Ballads 
American Ballads ond Folk Songs 


John A. lomax was born in Mississippi and 
later went to Texas, where he graduated from 
the Sure University and also taught. Equipped 
with a rich background of Negro folk music, 
he bc-came interested in the work-songs of 
the cowboj-s and set about collecting them. 
He followed fat traiU to get a new balUd or 
a varunt of an old one. When his Cowboy 
Sotigs and Other Frontier Ballads appeared 
^ 1910, It had the distinaion of being the 
first cop> righted collection of native Ameri- 
can ballads. Hb ■•Collector, Note" m,, only 
tells hotv he recorded the ballad, but rives a 
MMd picture of d.e loucU„e« of life on the 
tanse and the conrequent tcacrion of rect- 
le« hilanty vhen the cowboy sttUte, town. 
ph« of eowboy life b teflevtcd in 
O'- cambuneriou, 
Wlatk A Home on *e Eanse," -Whoopee 
Little Dogies- and 
Good-by, Old Paint" are fa%otites nor only 


forms but by isolated peoples celebrating 
events that seem to them tragic or comic or 
dramatic, then the children, too, may wish to 
tty group composition of a ballad. It is more 
fun and less difficult than it sounds. Certainly 
newspapers supply stories of unsung heroai 
that are the very stuff of which these storj’- 
poems have always been made. The radio 
makes constant use of such episodes for 
sketches and dramas. Why not try casting 
them into ballad form? 


w'ith children but with radio audiences as welL 
Amertcan Ballads and Folk Songs (1934) is 
a more comprehensive collection covering 
the songs of railroad hands, chain gangs, 
miners, lumberjacks, sailors, Negroes, and 
other distinctive groups. Both these books 
include music that has been kept as close to 
the original as possible, while the words re- 
tain the broad dialect characteristic of the 
group from which they stemmed. 

John Lomax's son, Alan Lomax, is now 
continuing to collect ballads from all parts 
of this country and outside it from Acadia 
to the Bahamas. Tlieir books are important 
sources from which most later collections 
borrow heavily. 

Louise Pound, 7872- 

Amcfican Ballads and Songs 

Louise Pound was born in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and is a professor of English at the Univer- 
^ of Nebraska. She is a folklorist whose 
hwk Poetic Origins and the Ballad estab- 
lished her as an authority in that field. Her 
American Ballads and Songs (1922) is a small 
volume but contains an unusually varied and 
typical selection. Miss Pound does not tell 
us how she made her collection, but in her 
notes she acknowledges both manuscript 
sow<» and first-hand versions from singers 
widely scattered over the country from North 
^hna to Wjoming. The lack of music in 
ous book throws the emphasis back upon the 
words or story of the ballads, which has some 
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.dva«asesifyouhappe.tob=mterestcdm 

using them with )Our group as poems rather 
than songs. 


Carl Sandburg, 1878- 
The American Songbag 

Carl Sandburg (p. 154) was b”'" ” 
burg, Illinois, and grew up m the M dd^ 
Weir. His wriring has been concerned torn 
first to last with the people, places, and putt 
oE the United States. It ts not surprising, 
therefore, to find the man whose 
biography oE Abraham Lincoln is an out 
stafdi^^g Achievement becoming interested 
the songs and ballads of Americans. Although 
his boo\ The American Songbag, tottows 

ALW rite Lomax and othet^ueetjottt, 

his entertaining Mr 

the unique charm of the book. - 

„Wcize^ome of the musical ^ttinss for 

being "tM '‘“‘«“'lif^“f*e'classifica- 

rs^nfernSrAntheing^..^ 

to make this big book an important one 
schools and homes. included 

While *es= fou“j‘““^ English 
remnants of the older ^ 
ballads, most of the material is native. 

Lomax says: 

The frontier has been beaten 
companinient of g” j^ated. A life of 

eddies where such song „p.^,«I,apers or tele* 
isolation, without books o P „ ^ 
phones or radio, breeds songs and ballads. 

To which Mr. Sandburg adds: 

T,.o American Z 

hearts and voices of changed 

women. Tliey made pTaee^to 

old songs, they cam ^ dj.,„g 

place, they “/^rs of ccntiries 

”^KSSettt^allsmgi..g.<>4ay 
helped make this book. 

other collectors and ballod.moke.s 

“t£};s:ss5 

mg Its songs. John Jacoo ln 


Kentucky, who makes his own dulcimers and 
U a one-man library of ballads, tells of a 
ballad find. In Murphy, North Otolina. he 
encountered a group of traveling cvangelaits. 
One of them, a girl named Annie Morgan, 
sang unaccompanied the plaintive: 


I uoiidcr as I wander out under the sty, 

IIoiv tens, our Saiiour, did come for to die 
For poor ornery people htc you and bte I 
1 wonder as I wander out under the sty.... 

After the meeting, Mr. Niles paid her to 
repeat the song for him until be had the 
words and music recorded; then she drove 
aivay with the others and has never been 
heard of since. She probably does not know 
that her wistful, beautiful song 15 sung by 
great artists to a widespread radio and tele- 
vision audience. , 

The ballad albums of both Mr. Ni « and 
Burl Ives are now so popular with coHectors 
of records that it is difficult to find *em m 
stock. The two men have entirely different 
styles. The curious falsetto that Mr. N‘les 
uses is at first difficult to get used to. Mr. Ives 
has the vigorous, forthright style of the pro- 
fessional singer and has done 
latize ballads on television and radio and in 
mrmrpiciutes, Mr, Niles’ "The Seven Joys 

rS"nndMt.Ives’"BlackIstheCooto 

My Tmc Love’s Halt’’ ate good examples of 

-1^rSlStwupina.in^.^^ 

She tells us that all the members of the tarn 
?y sT^ a“wotk, at play, when they danced 
or rocked the baby, when they ^ . 
lonesome or reverential. She has told their 
Lty in Smgmg Family of lie Camberla^i 

Ld put twenty-one of *=tt songs mto We 
Swapping Song Book, an excellent book to 
etomfntak and junior h'Sh f 
musical arrangements ate simple, witn gu 

"‘‘“iS.Atd'chase gives °wn 

to Pine Mountain Settlement School and say 
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T?ic school «3S assembled, waiting for a pro- 
gram to start, and without benefit of piano, 
some ciiiid's soicc raised the first ?mc and sud- 
denly the SI hole room ssas filled ssjfh singing. It 
ssas "The .Mary’ Golden Tree.” The magic of the 
sorrou/ul tale, of the tune, of the *‘ionc and 
lonesome” words made my hair stand on end. 
For thirty years this magic has held me. 

So Richard Qiase became an ardent colleaor 
of folk ballads and nles. Today, in true min- 
strel style, he travels from university to uni- 
versity, to summer sessions, workshops, and 
state meetings, charming teadters with the 
old play-party dances, the folk talcs, and the 
ballads. There is a homespun humor about 
his presentations that has made folklore cn- 


for example, yielded a ballad of remarkable 
dramatic power— 'Rodger Young" by Frank 
loesser. It celebrates the heroism of Rodger 
"ibung, who was an unusually small, bespec- 
tacled soldier with defective hearing. He was 
made sergeant and squad leader but was so 
fearful that lus poor hearing might jeopardize 
his men in combat that he requested and was 
granted a demotion to private. On New 
Gcorgb Island in the South Pacific, although 
seriously wounded, he deh’berately drew en- 
emy machine-gun fire upon himself in order 
to divert it from his platoon, which was with- 
drawing to adjust its position. The other men 
escaped unharmed, but Yjung was killed. His 
deed is honored by a posthumous award of 


thusiasts of many children as well as adults. 

Jean Thomas, a Kentucky mountaineer 
now famous as the "Traipsin’ Woman,” is an 
author, lecturer, and founder of the American 
Folk Song Society. Her "siogin' gatherin’ ” 
attracts thousands of visitors every June. Miss 
Thomas writes: 

Today, esen in ihe most remote sections of 
the Kciiliicty mountains, both old and young 
-tliniigb o/fen unable to read and write (my 
^n blood Lin among fbem) can male up a 
ballad i.glit out of (bcir beads.’ A poet-craft is 
tbcifs « bicb not ocn fbc juggernaut of progress 
...can »i]>coiif.* 

V Sergeant Alvin 

lofk (W ofid War I) composed by one of the 
mountairuxrs. Jilson Setters. 

This type of heroic subject matter has al- 
'vays dear to ballad makers and will 
probably continue to be so. World War U, 


Using tho native ballads with children 


the Congressional Medal of Honor and by 
Frank Loesser's song. This stanza celebrates 
Young’s heroism tersely and dramatically: 

It was he who drew the fire of the enemy, 
That a company of men might Ihe to fight, 
And before the deadly fire of tlie enemy 
Stood the man, stood the man we hail tonight. 
Stood the man, Rodger Vonng, 

Fought and died for the men he matched 
among. 

Lite the cxcriasfing courage of the Infantry 
Was the courage of Priv ate Rodger ^hung. 

(Coprnsht 194S br Bob MiUer. Inc.) 
Frank Loesser was already well known as a 
writer of popular songs, but in "Rodger 
Young" he has written a ballad as dramatic 
and as truly ballad in form and content as 
cvy Chase.” So balladry goes on in every 
^nctadon, sometimes humorous, often tragic, 
but invariably reflecting the particular times 
and people vthich it sptinjs. 


In the bbraT, ol Conste,,. Wsshint 
I DC, jou »,11 find some 6000 iccoid 
the Attimes ot American roll; Sone inc 
ms oi coutjc nuny bsl Ty,. 

‘ ^ toanit)-, sunj 


iessionals but by covtboys, sailors, Negroes, 
mountaineers, old women, and even children. 

me of these records contain apparently re- 
cent and as yet unpublished material. It is the 
greatest collection of native ballads in exist- 
ence and one that should be known and used. 
JjTOupi of them have been assembled In al- 
bums for loan or for ulc and might provide 
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a happy way of introducing children to ballad 
literature. 

The Lomax and Sandburg volumes ate 
admirably classihed for school use. "Pioneer 
Memories,” "Great Lakes and Erie Canal,” 
"Mexican Border Songs," "Railroad and 
Work Gangs,” "Cowboy Songs," "Sailors and 
Sea Fights," "Lumberjacks, Loggers, and Shan- 
ty-Boys" are some of their many classifica- 
tions. It is obvious that these will correlate 
with United States history and with the study 
of types of work that children find most pic- 
turesque and fascinating. 

One group^ studying the Great Lakes and 
using PaJdle-lO’theSea (p. 483) as the liter- 
ary focus of a geography unit became so inter- 
ested in lake lore and accumulated such a rich 
mass of factual material that an assembly 
was, of course, inevitable. "Red Iron Ore,” 
with its vigorous lilt and dtaraatic story of 
shipping on the Great Lakes, was exactly 
what they needed to make a lively interlude 
in their informative program. Here are six of 
its twelve verses given in The Americatt 
Songbag: 

EED IRON ORE 

Come all you hold sailors that /ollow the Lakes 
On an iron ore vessel your living to make. 

I shipped in Chicago, bid adieu to the shore. 
Bound aivay to Escanaba for red iron ore. 

Deny down, down, doivn deny down. 

The wind from the soufh’ard sprang up a fresh 
breeze 

And away through Lake Michigan the Roberts 
did sneeze. 

Down through Lake Michigan the Roberts did 
roar, 

And on Friday morning we passed through 
death’s door. 

Deny down, down, down deny down. 

This packet she howled across the mouth of 
Green Bay, 

And before her cutwater she dashed the while 
spray. 

We rounded the sand point, our anchor lei go. 
We furled in our canvas and the watch went 
below. 

•Beoyaoiio F/ankJjD School, Cleveland, Ohio. Principal, 
Miss Aleda Ranfc, ceacbet, htiss Hulda Richardson. 


Derry down, down, down deny down. 

Next morning we hove alongside the Exile, 
And soon was made fast to an iron ore pile, 
Tlity loucred their chutes and like thunder did 
roar. 

They spouted info us that red iron ore. 

Deny down, down, down deny down. 

Some sai’lors took shovels while others got 
spades. 

And some took wheelbarrows, each man to his 
trade, 

\Vc looted lite red de^'ils, our fingers got sore, 
\Vc cursed Escanaba and damned iron ore. 
Deny down, down, down derry down. 

The fug Escanaba she towed out the Minch, 
TIic Roberts she thought she had kit in a pinch. 
And as she passed by us she bid us good-bye, 
Saying, "We’JJ meet you in Cleveland next 
Fomlb of Julyl” 

Derry down, down, down deny down. 

Another group® studying Westward expan- 
sion enjoyed the tall tales for their English 
work and some of the cowboy ballads for 
their music period. Pecos Bill created enough 
hilarity to last them for weeks, and so for 
their ballads they chose the contrasting mel- 
ancholy of "Oh, Bury Me Not on the lone 
Prairie,” "As I Walked Out in the Streets of 
larcdo,” and the two favorites, "A Home on 
the Range” and "Whoopee Ti Yi Yo, Git 
Along, Little Dogies.” Other groups used 
records of the cowboy ballads, to the greac 
delight of the children, who played them over 
and ovet until they had learned them. The 
Lomax section on "Breakdowns and Play 
Patties” might well be used in connecrion 
with study of the Daniel Boone, Davy Crock- 
ett, or Lincoln periods. All three men, the 
children Jilre to remember, could dance at 
play-pardes the whole night through. 

So far, only those native ballads that are 
sung, or sung and danced, have been discussed. 
Our native ballads ate more likely than the 
old English ballads to suffer if they are used 
apart from their characteristic melodies. The 

%aledoma School, East aeveiand. Ptiocipal, Mjm 
B enbs QeoilealD: teacher, &Dss Ethel Hunter. 
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Negro spifituak or such a gentle, tender lyric 
as "Down in the Valley" have little signifi- 
cance without music For these, the Lomax 
and Sandburg collections with their musical 
arrangements ate invaluable. 

There are a few story-ballads, however, 
that are delightful read aloud and ma y be 
used without music. Louise Pound’s little book 
is a good source for these. She gives, for in- 
stance, the droll ballad of "My Father’s Gray 
Mare,” in which young Roger, courting the 
farmer’s daughter Kate, became more inter- 
ested m the mare than the girl. The farmer 
refused his suit and when fair Kate later 
encountered Roger she saucily recalled him 
as the man who "did once come a-courting 
my father’s gray mare.” "The Rich Young 
Farmer” is a much more satisfaaory romance. 
{’There is, by the way. something impersonal 
al»ut these ballad love affairs that satbfies 
without embarrassing the adolescent who Is 
interested in but self-conscious about ro- 
mance.) The Little Old Sod Shanty on the 
Claim” is interesting when read aloud. In the 


Modern narrative poems 

T he story.pocra and the old ballad form 
have proved as attractive to poets as thej 
have to readers. The list of poets who have 
enjoyed writing narrative poems b a Ions 
one and includes such dbtingubhed names at 
Scott, Allingham, Southey, Browning, Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, Whinier, Swinburne Ros- 
^plmg. and Masefield. The majority ol 
these ballads, however, belong to high school 
or es-en to college level. Tbey are too long oi 
plots are too mature or the language toe 
difficu t for elementary school children te 

aloud. Fojmnately, dicru still remains a small 

L m,' Poetty for children thai 

u not on y su, tabic but provides them 

only a dramatic vcrscstory can give. 

SS »■> ntodetn rntJuve “pt 

Eonhed, but these poems arc discussed oi 


Lomax Cowboy Songs there is an amusing 
burlesque on bad men called "The Desper- 
ado,” which boys can read well. Or one boy 
can read the Desperado’s lines while a verse 
choir does the chorus. Here is a sample of ir; 

THE DESPERADO 

I'm a howler from the pra/r/cs of Ihe Vtst. 

If you want to die with tenor, look at me. 
fm chain-lightning— if I ain’t may I be blessed. 
Tm the snorter of the boundless prairie. 

He’s a LilJer and a hater.' 

lie’s the great atwiliilator! 

lies the tenor of the boundless prairie. 

These native ballads are rougher and cruder 
than most of the h'terature you will give 
children, but, for that very reason, provide a 
wholesome change from the delicacy of most 
poetry. There b no doubt that children like 
ballads, and boys especially take them to their 
hearts. No two will make the same choice of 
ballads, but exploring these sources with a 
group of children is in itself a sacbfyiog 
experience. 


the iMsb of ^eir primary appeal to children, 
’anich IS their story interest. 

Poems for cbildren five to nine 
For the youngest children, from live to 
or nine, there are two masterpieces 
ssbose popularity never wanes and whose 
ctarms every child should discover. We refer, 
of course, to "A Visit from Su Nicholas" by 
acment Clarke Moore and "The Pied Piper 
of Hamelm" by Robert Browning. 

In 1822, in the midst of the most moral- 
““ ond fogubtious period of children’s lit- 
etature, arutmas eve found a certain Mr. 
Clement Jloore obliged to make a last-minute 
Z: Darkness had come, sleigh 

bells Jingled, snow crunched underfoot and, 

Md rwtjJclei Mr. Moore did his errand at 
markm, hurried home with his package, 
delivered it to his wife, and then hasSS to 
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Mcrt rapid than hjs c^-uracrt thv) came. 

And lie vshtstlci, and shcutcJ, and called them ty name 
‘Now, Dasher* New, Dancer' Noi*. Pranccrand Vuen' 
On, Comet' On. Cupid' On Derner and BUtecn* 

To the top cf the perch, to the tep ef the wall’ 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away, all'" 


As dn Jcaics thar before thw wild humane fly 
When they meet with an ebstae'e, mount to the si 
So up tu the housvtcp the coursers they flew 
Wish she sleigh full ef toys and Saint Nichclas toe 


tllMrratien br Ev<r«t Shinn far fha Nrghf St/er« ChnU/nat br CtamanC Ctork M»er*. Winstsn, 1942 (ariginol In celer. b»ek S x 10} 
The oriiinal cf ihh picture appears in icy blues and while with accents of uarm color 
on Santa and hit toys. Buteten without color, the picture is exciting 
because cf the pell-mell action of the uind-borne reindeer. 


his study where he shut the door and re- 
mained alone for several hours. When he re- 
joined his fafniJy, he hrou^ht with him "A 
Visit from St. Nicholas," which not only de- 
lighted his family but has been spellbinding 
children ever since. 

*"Twas the night before Christmas,” the 
children call it, and never recogtiire it by any 
other title. The three*, four-, and five-year- 
olds listen when you read it, chuckle, join in, 
and demand, "Read tt again.” The Santa 
Qaus Mr. Moore gave to the world is a com- 
bination of an elfish Kris Ktingle, the Dutch 
Saint Nicholas, and Mr. Moore's own exuber- 
ant imagination. His “Saint Nick" bounds and 
twinJdes, winks, shakes with laughter, lays his 
finger "aside of his nose,” whistles to his 
chargers, and appears and disappears with the 
speed of a huccicaae. His reindeer team is no 


impersonal collection of reindeer but a mad, 
tearing crew, each with a name and a person- 
aJiiy—Dasher, Dancer, P/ancer, Vixen, Com- 
et, Cupid, Donner, BUtzen. These names 
should trip oS your tongue as readily as one, 
two, three. This Saint Nicholas with his rein- 
deer has become the American Santa Claus. 
Clement Moore gave him a personality, a 
great dramatic role, a dreamlike existence 
all his own. The poem was not published 
until a Y&r after it was written, but from 
1823, no American Christmas which includes 
young children has been complete without it 
It is interesting to recall that Robert Brown- 
ing wrote his "The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 
foe the amusement of a side child, with the 
special intention of supplying him with sub- 
ject matter he could illustrate. Perhaps this 
accounts, in part for rhe visual quality of the 
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poem, which endears ic to illustrators youne 
and old, The story of "The Piper" is too fa- 
miliar to need reviewing, but particular quali- 
ties of the poem are worth noting. In the first 
place the story moves rapidly. Words hurry 
and all but trip the reader’s tongue; episodes 
follow cadi other swiftly; and lines have the 
racing tempo first of the scurrying rats and 
later of the skipping children. They slow 
down only for the pompous Mayor and his 
^.ous cogitations, and for the little lame 
Ws wistful account of being left behind. 
Some readers like to conclude with this epi- 
^c, omimng the last two parts entirely. 
TTie dramatic condict between greed and 
honor IS sufficiently objective for cMldren to 
understand, and they approve of the Piper’s 
tembunve revenge. Children usually dSke 
descriptions, but Part 11, describing die T 
sttucuveness of rau, ,„i, . 

tongues. Above all they like the m 
■he Piper himself. ’’Who was he? 
ever such a person? Where did he mke^ 
children?” they wonder. “he the 


Kliratralion by Hope Dunlop for The Pied Piper of Ham*lln 
bjf Robert Siowning, Rond MtNolly, 1910 (originol 
In color, book T’/g x 10} 

Hope Dunlap’s tllustrations with their deep 
colors have the medieval quality of stained-glass 
windows. Her style is particularly well adapted 
to the legend of "The Pied Piper." 


Just iKcausc this poem carries some re- 
sounding, mouth-filling words, it has been 
relegated to the upper grades or high schools. 
Actually, its subject matter can be appre- 
ciated by the younger children of the fairy- 
tale age. Seven- and eight-year-old children 
should have a chance to hear it, pore over a 
good illustrated edition of it, and draw pic- 
for it themselves, or say parts of it 
»f they wish to. 

One little third-grade groups became so 
fond of it, they dedded to do it with a verse 
choir. After a few trials they invited a fifth- 
grade boy to be the Mayor and another to be 
the Piper; then they carried the rest, which 
was the really staggering narrative. It was an 
^bitious undertaking, but those who heard 
It have never forgotten the young voices de- 
sai ing the tripping, skipping crowds of little 
Children following the "wonderful music with 
s outing and laughter." It ended with one of 
the younger children speaking the lines of the 
little lame boy, left behind against his wiU, 
and concluding sorrowfully: 

"To JO now limping as before. 

And never heat of that counliy motel” 

Of coutse, there are other narrative poems 
N t-r "A visit from St. 

^^las and ’The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 
arc classic that they should know from heat- 
ing and from saying themselves. 

Dirf- t u Keld’s ’"1116 

Duel (die tale of ’The gingham dog and 

SLI "fl Kirl>ar*- •■n.e 

5 ^ey and the Crocodile” ate perennial 

Fiiddia 
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favorites. William Allinghams The Fainr 
Shoemaker" and Laura Richards L.ttle John 
Bottlejohn” (p. 113) are unusual fairy and 
mermaid poems, the latrer simple enou^ 
for the five-yearmlds. The sevens never tire 

of James Whitcomb Rileys "Little Otphant 
Annie,” which is a rare mixture of scatinBS 
and nonsense, and they also like his Tli 
Raggedy Man.” Another story-poem with a 
wile appeal is Ruth Crawford ^ger s Uts 
Build a Railroad." Six railroad work sonp 
are connected by a cadenced narrative, with 
lively pictures by Tom Funk, 
gests Lt the book is lor children five to 
seven, but the text will have more meaning 

for ten- or tsvelve.year-olds. lt would make 

Durk of Dowdee" by Mildred P'fT 
The funny words and 
"squizzamaroo,” "a lloppery p , 

hat," "a parrot called Pepperkin Py=. 
boots made a slickMy slosh, „ , , 

squash,” and the dramatic Oh |ing. 
the gold of Dowdee. 

THE PIRATE DON DURK OF DOtVDCD 

Ho, for the Pirate Don Dark Of Dolvdeel 

He was as ^viclced as wJcUd could be. 


Blit oil, lie was perfectly gorgeous to sec! 

The Pirate Don Duric of Dowdee. 

His conscience, of course, w as as black as a bat 
But he had a floppety plume on his hat 
And when he went \val{:iiig it ;igglcd-Iike that! 

The plume of the Pirate Dowdee. 

Jlis coat it was criuison and cut with a slash, 
And ottcu as cicr he fw’iricd his mustache 
Deep down in the ocean the mermaids went 
splash. 

Because of Don Durk of Dowdee. 

Atorcoicr, Doiidec had a pmpic tattoo. 

And stuck in his belt where he hntl.led it 
(iirotigh 

\T^rc a dagger, a dirk and a squizzamaroo. 

For fierce was tlie Pirate Dowdee. 

So fearful he was he would shoot at a puff 
And alw-ays at sea when the weather gr^v rough 
He drank from a bottle and wrote on his cuff, 
Did Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 

Oh he had a cutlass that swung at his thigh, 
And he had a parrot called Peppedin P}C, 

And a z/gzaggy scar at the end of his eje 
Had Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 

He kept in a cavern, this buccaneer bold, 

A curious chest that was covered with mou d. 
And all of his pockets were pngy with gold/ 

Oh ;ing! went the gold of Dowdee. 

His conscience, of course, it was crooked like a 

But both of his boots made a shekery slosh, 


Non« contrast srt these 
two tnterpretations of 
"The Pirate Don Durk 
of Dowdee." One child has 
caught the farcical tone of 
the poem; the other has pictured 

,M hMdI.UazemUnd 

East Madison Schools. 
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And he went through the world with a tt’on- 
derful swash, 

Did Pirate Don Durk of Dowdec. 

It’s true he was \vickcd as wicked could lie. 

His sins they outnumbered a hundred and three 
But oh, he was perfectly gorgeous to see. 

The Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 


In the same category of sheer nonsense is 
William Brighty Rands’ poem about "God- 
frey Gordon Gustavus Gore,” the wretched 
boy who "never would shut a door.” 


GOerREY GORDON GUSTAVUS GORE 
Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore- 
No doubt you have heard the name before— 
Was a boy who never would shut a door! 

Tlie wind might whistle, the wind might loar, 
And teetli be aching and throats be sore. 

But still he never would shut ilie door. 


Ills father would beg, his mother implore, 
"Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore, 

Wc really do wish you would shut the door!” 


Their hands they wrung, their Iiair they tore; 
But Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Core 
Was deaf as the buoy out at the Nore. 

Wlicn he walked forth the folks would roar, 
"Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore, 

Why don’t you think to shut the door?” 


Tliey rigged out a Shutter with sad and oar. 
And threatened to pack off Gustavus Gore 
On a voyage of penance to Singapore. 

But he begged for mercy, and said, “No moref 

Pray do not send me to Singapore 

On a Shutter, and then I will shut the door!” 


"You will?’’ said his parents; “then keep on 
shore! * 

But n,ind you do! For the plague is sore 
Of a fellow that never will shut the door. 
Godfrey Cordon Gustavus Gore!” 


Vachd ImJay s The Potatoes’ Dance” (p, 
1^) and Walter de la Mate's ’The Ltisi 
bhoe ate nn.qne talcs children also eniov. 
Search Jour anihologles and books of Individ- 
ml j^ts for more story.poems, becanse even 
the fives and sevens enjoy the sense of swift 


ness and suspense which the rhythmic flow of 
verse gives to a story. 

Story-poems for older children 
Older children will like many of the poems 
allotted to the younger ones. If, for instance, 
the twelves or fourteens have missed "The 
Pied Piper,” give it to them now, by all 
means. Children in the middle grades like 
Longfellow's moving "TIve Wreck of the Hes- 
perus." Also tragic, and of high poetic beauty, 
is Edna St. Vincent Millay's "Tlve Ballad of 
the Harp-Weaver.” This the twelves and four- 
teens should not miss. It is a fantasy, eerie 
and wistful, built around a mother’s love and 
sacrifice for her child. A poem as full of pity 
and tenderness as this lovely ballad will help 
to balance the stark and often brutal tragedies 
to which children are exposed through our 
newspapers and magazines. Children need the 
therapy of laughter; they need also the ther- 
apy of compassionate tears. 

Scott’s "Young Lochinvar," a gay, swash* 
buckling romance with a galloping tempo, is 
particularly enjoyed by older children. Robert 
Southey’s "The Inchcape Rock" tells a good 
pirate story, but unlike "Dowdee,” it is a grim 
one. "Johnny Appleseed” by Stephen Vincent 
Bcnet and Rosemary Carr Ben^t is a simple 
and charming narrative. And let’s not forget 
that gem of Americana, Ernest L. Thayer's 
"Casey at the Bat.” 

For the eleven- to fourteen-year-olds there 
arc many story-poems about great events in 
American history. Certainly they should know 
"The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers” by 
Felicia Dorothea Heraans, with its unforget- 
table picture of that desolate arrival and its 
significance m our history. Children should 
also thrill to the galloping hoofbeats of Long- 
fellow’s "Paul Revere’s Ride” before they 
meet the more complex and workaday Revere 
of the biographies. The gallantry of old 
Barbara Frietchle” defying Stonewall Jack- 
in is good, too, provided the children have a 
mography of Jackson and learn to appreciate 
him for the tare human being he was. Texas 
children should not be the only ones to tingle 
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"• p,r lo. 

11 •• These poems are typical of the fins narta- 

mmm- iisil® 

-S'S3:.-x=;.'s 

older >“ *= by the way, °£^ll of youthful gallantry or 

l“e in^ire^’elcntenrary school, there /■, Henry Newbolfs "Drakes 

“ Vents 7cu will SrL-Jrth its eerie, hauntmg verse. 

nection with your 

■■Nancy Hanks and jve, wistful 

*e great fif anyo“ ^ows her 

ghost of Nancy asking if anyo 

son. -did he have fun, din he 

poignantly movmg, whde tn 
Ls of the Uncoln poem 

mind to be thought about over and over. 

Lincoln was the green pine 
Lineolu kept on growing. 


"Take my drum to England, hand et by the 
Strfc'et when your powder’s ranniu' low; 

IfSi Dons sight Devon, ni quit the port 

VdmTftem up the Channel as we 

drummed them long ago. 


of two children who steered their linie boat, 
along with other small craft, to bring the 
trapped soldiers home from that tragic beach. 
The return voyage with fourteen men finds 
the boy recalling the great English heroes of 
the sea, and the poem ends with the two lines: 

There at his side sat Francis Drahc, 

And held him true and steered him home. 

How can people be fearful that we shall 
overglamorize history? The vision, the forti- 
tude, and the selflessness of human beings 
can never be sufficiently celebrated. These put 
heart in youngsters, build their ideals, and 
help mold the temper of their minds and 
spirits. There cannot be too many such poems. 

In addition to these historical ballads there 
are many other varieties of the modern story- 
poems foe older children. "John Gilpin” is 
only one of many humorous ballads they en- 
joy, Undoubtedly, 'The Highwayman” by 
Alfred Noyes is their favorite romance. Many 
a teacher, and parent too, has held eleven-, 
twelve-, and thirteen-year-olds entranced by 
reading aloud this thriller. 

These modern story-poems run the whole 
gamut of subject matter even as the old 
ballads did-fairy lore, sheet nonsense, ro- 
mance, tragedy, and heroic advennue— a wide 
range in content and appeal. Modem narra- 
tive pOTms should usually be read aloud to 
the children lest they be discouraged by the 
very length of them or by their reading diffi. 


culties. Once they have heard them, many of 
the children will be able to read them for 
themselves with enjoyment and verve. 

Ballads or narrative poems, whether old or 
new, belong to every period of childhood 
and add variety and zest to experiences with 
poetry. The four- and five-year-olds usually 
grow quiet and tcary-cyed over "The Babes in 
the Wood,” which is a very different response 
from the chanttngs and the chuckles with 
which they take their Mother Goose. The six- 
and seven-year-olds, who can listen only to 
the small lyrics of Qiristina Rossetti, the brief 
nonsense of A. A. Milne, and the short, sim- 
ple verses of Robert Louis Stevenson, will 
suddenly concentrate with deh'ghc upon the 
long imaginative narrative of "Twas the 
night before Christmas" or "The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin.” The eleven- and twelve-year- 
olds, hungry for adventure, beginning to 
savor romance, and loving violent action and 
practical jokes, are not satisfied with lyric 
poetry only, no matter how beautiful it may 
be. They like the horseplay of the farcical 
ballads and the vim and dash with which all 
ballads are told. Romance, adventure, and 
tragedy move swiftly in these story-poems 
and that is the way the older child would like 
to have life move. It is, then, a good thing to 
spice children s poetic offering at each age 
level by giving them a taste of the fine story- 
poems both ancient and modern. 
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Verses in the gay tradition 


© 


M other Gooses rhymes gsve a vigorous 
start to the gay ttailition of nonsense 
verse or ©Ulrem maced most 

aduhs testifies. While 

sonal and literary development. 

Values of nonsense verse 

Release from tensions 

spontaneously an 

philosopher , seelso; for a hearty 

and patents need all 

laugh ^ ,, ‘batons that have grad- 

the miserable us in hard knots 

uallycreptupont^ and^^^^l^ with laughter.” 
We say that we ar untied, we 

which means that out more. If non- 

..e relaxed and "tease, ble^ 

sense verse can provide suen 
be nonsense! ages ate 

Of course, not ^ ^wo-year-olds may 

amused by the sarr^ 1 ^ g^ng 

chuckle over f ^l^er duldtcn 

of sixpence. The m ^ . qj. lust listen 

,s roused by other orm Richards’ 

to scven-yvar-ol.h c ^ y 8 „ „ ,en- 

"Eletelephony for the 



Tiere tvii aft 
«hose ftosc 
Most tnrdi of lha 
if could itpose; 


n"S ."a™ ‘vr ■> 

SU 4u=a Cal 0'^ ” 


,„ard..,at,.rats.W.;N-^^^^ 

There u a nonchalance about Lear's 
cartoons that matchet the rhymes. A le^ 
Immk mtim, Ike f ’"f ", 

tell eiiumy mike MO mselkei. 



year-olds catching on to the outrageous sur- 
prises of the limencb. And try reading the 
traditional "Whistle, Whistle” to the twelve- 
year-olds: 


WHISTLE, WHISTLE 

“Whistle, whisth, old wife, and jou’JI get a 
hen.” 

"I wouldn’t whistle,” said the wif^ "if you 
could ghe me fenl” 

“Wliistle, whistle, old wife, and jou’Il get a 
cock." 

"I wouldn’t whistle,” said the wife, "if you 
gave me a flockJ" 

“Whistle, whistle, old wife, and jou’H get a 
coo.” 

“I wouldn’t whistle,” said the wife, "if you 
could give me twol" 

“Whistle, ivhistle, old wife, and you’JJ get a 
gown." ® 

“I wouldn’t whistle.” said the wife, "for the 
best one in the town/" 

“Whistle, whistle, old wife, and you’ll get a 
man.” * 

“Wheepic, rtaupit," Mid the wj/e, ‘Til whistle 
if I canl ’ 


That ending usually surprises the adolescent 
into sudden chuckles. Foe all ages. then, the 
therapeutic value of laughter should keep us 
searching for the occasional nonsense verse 
that relieves the boredom and the tensions of 
everyday life and tickles us into an easier and 
more comfortable frame of mind. 


Relief from reason 

Moreover the erotesque and the incongni. 
which make up the content of nonsense vc 
provide needed escape from the weight of 
realistic and die reasonable. Two and two 
tour but wouldn’t it be glorious if, once i 
while, out miserable two and two should t 

wo“ d S' 

Tlic Jumbhe, go to sea in a sieve and h 
a successful voyage instead of being 

Joowned for their folly. Ue cow 
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the moon and apparently her milk doesn't 
even curdle. The world of nonsense is a gay, 
exuberant world of irresponsible behavior 
and impossible results. Adults as well as chil- 
dren find solace in this world when life gets 
too heavy-handed with cause and effect, too 
heavy-footed with walking the straight and 
rurrow path, too heavy-hearted with taboos 
and just punishments. Nonsense provides an 
innocent and refreshing escape from ingrow- 
ing gravity. 


Good ear-training 

Humorous verse, if it is skillfully composed, 
introduces the child to rhyme, rhythm, and 
meter and to various types of verse patterns. 
Of course, clumsy doggerel is unbearable, and 
tltere is no excuse for using it since English 
verse includes more clever nonsense than we 
can possibly read. On the other hand, the 
neatly turned limerick and the patter of hu- 
morous couplets Of quatrains in exact meter 
twin the car to enjoy the sound of words and 
rhythms, a training that should carry over to 
catching similar sounds in poetry of a higher 
order. ^ 

To be sure, the patter-rhymes of nonsense 
verse sometimes start the child on a rhyming 
orgy of his own. He may get the idea that 
mere rhyming makes a poem and his flood of 


I see 
A tree 
Hee, heel 


tray be hard to bear, but it wUl wear oS in 
tme and can be rather easily counteracted by 

whiirT' 

his whol'l,'"’' fa™ 
vSI h “f deft nonsense 

verse is not to be despised. 




« utsirer i 


^«unes children’s first experience with 

atKhmmg him about its meaning, or worse 
^l»ur irs efiecr „„ him. maytake hS 
mracrably suspicious of anything that thymes. 



Givmg children poetry that is bej-ond their 
level of understanding and appreciation will 
also create a distaste for it. Adult moods of 
sorrow, resignation, and self-pity 
moods for the child. Not can many chi dren 
enjoy long poems about nature and land- 
scapes. ''Teats, idle teats” or lyrical ejacula- 
tions about a violet ate poetry experiences 
that will send the average child scurrying to 
the solace of the comic strip. If you find a 
child whose experiences have made him sus- 
picious of poetry, then start with some 
"funny” verses and watch him onbe"’!. 

One small boy admitted that he libed J 
kinds of books except 
other boys in his group agreed «■* 
consensus was that poetry is a way 
queer.” They had other words for it. too. 

Four poets of nonsense verse 

Edward Uarr 1S12-1888 
The Book of Nonsense 
Nonsense Songs and Sfories 

A fter Mother Goose, Edward Lear ^ 

A "Cfally the first poet with which to 

conjure laughter. .hjiaten and 

Nonsense appeared in r ihnet- 

adults have been chuckling -.j jf you 

icks and leafs nonsense v«se-stot.s. 

*rv°efe chUdten enjoy, you 
contcibuted to the vet 

will discover before le ^^h 

alistjc maxims 

jokes, no hilarity anywhere. 

In England, “h-t 18M,^ -- 

A "^oslf^ni AJnenSoresolFsfseen 

which, Aneejoses ^ m 

Gentlemen, h™ ^ Nonsense he writes: 

his introduction to M ^ 

Long years ago, duP 

time was passed . J, |i„cs beginning 

dren and "n'th ^"“"^‘'■/y^b.gn" wete sng- 
“There was an old friend as a foim of 

gested to me by a va |,^i,|es5 variety for 

verse lending iiseir 


words that ran the gamut of their slang ex- 
ptessiotis for "crazy.” With these boys the 
wise adult tried some humorous poems and 
promptly won their surprised attention and 
approval. After they had laughed, they ad- 
mitted that funny poems weren't so bad. By 
the time their funny poems had progressed 
from the broadly nonsensical to the somewhat 
mote clever type of humor, their suspicions 
were broken down, and after some stirring 
narrative poems, they wete ready to go fur- 
ther. In short, humorous verse is giwd intro- 
ductory material to rouse interest in poetry 
and to allay the suspicion that poetry is high- 
brow and peculiar. Nonsense verse is rasy to 
listen to and easy to repeat. Begin with hu- 
morous verse or downright nonsense, and 
you'll have the children with you. 


ihimes and pictures; and thencc/oilh the 

gralct part of Ibe original drawings and verses 

for the first Book oj Nonsense w™ 

with a pen, no assistance ever having hoc" g"'" 

^ in any way but that of uproarious de)||lri 

and mkome at the appearance of every new 

absurdity. 

There was an Old A/an of Tobago, 

Lived long on rice gruel and sago; 

But at last, to his bliss, 

The physician said this— 

To a roast leg of mutton you may go. 

These wete the lines that set a serious young 
artist to writing some of the most famous 
nonsense in the English 
ttating it with sketches so amusing that a 
tat Umetick without the Lear drawing - 
only halt as funny as the two together There 

;taho peculiarities in Leafs own h e and 

personality that gave impetus to ‘ 

writing and drawing sheet nonsense. Older 
Smn, .0 whom most of leafs verse be- 
longs, will enjoy knowing something about 

''“Edward Lear was one of ff, 

dien, most of whom died m childhood 
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early youth. He was a pale, sickly child beset 
by an illness that he referred to all his life as 
the 'Terrible Demon," a mild form of epi- 
lepsy. While he never allowed his i l ln ess to 
prevent him from doing anything he wished 
to do, we can readily imagine that it served as 
a stimulus to all sorts of activities that would 
help him forget it. As a little boy, Lear knew 
the security of wealth. Then at thirteen he 
suffered the shock of seeing house, footmen, 
twelve carriages, and all the other luxuries 
disappear as if by magic. His father was im- 
prisoned for debt and his mother plunged into 
poverty and anxiety. Eventually all the debts 
uere paid, but by that time the family had 
scattered: the boys had left England, several 
of the girls had died, and the others had mar- 
ried except Lear's beloved Ann. Thh sister 
t^-enty^ne years older than Edward, raised 
the delice I.„le boy ,he time he was a 

brother, and when raisfoitnne came to the 
family Ann took Edward as her special re- 
C ""i thtired with him L small 
lesacy that provided her with a modest living. 

Am wisely ranght Edward at home. Wirh 
ho Ud vision and the handicap of the -Tetri, 
hie Demon the child would have suffered 
acutely lu the usual school situatiou. A, ho™ 

to earn 

t titawiugrtS 

detail It was this Utter skill u™" 

-I'strcots-?- 

w Wet, but it was wharbr 
on the parrots that r “ ** 


living there. This was the beginning of a life- 
long friendship with this distinguished fam- 
ily. Indeed Lear was actually employed by 
four Earls of Derby. During his stay with 
this family the nonsense verses began, and 
Lear the artist became Lear the humorist. 

Lear himself gives us a clue to this change. 
He sometimes grew a little tired of the formal 
gatherings to which he was subjected in the 
l^rls household, and he wrote to a friend, 
The uniform apathetic tone assumed by 
lofty society irks me dreadfully; nothing I 
long for half so much as to giggle heartily 
and to hop on one leg down the great gallery 
—hut I dare not. So instead of giggling and 
hopping on one leg Lear evidently took ref- 
uge with the innumetahle grandchildren of 
the Earl. They adored him, and the Eail pres- 
ently discovered that all dte children on the 
place followed thU serious-looking but irte- 
“ 'f he were the 
Pied Piper. It was to these children that Itat 
must have shown his limericks as he produced 
em, words and sketches, hilarious wholes. 
The publication of that first Book ol Noo- 
^ the whole world to laughing and 
^■og Its hand at hmeticb. Pot Lear himself, 
wnting them must have been great fun. It 

scienlifie ^“‘'“'ehingly detailed 

^^tdic dtawmgs: it was a safe release for 

™n who wanted to hop on one leg ditough 
We t “-I “hove all, it mit 
which Dur-D* ,1 

The'fi lli™ “"Tueted him. 
miSi on '■“““hed in 1846, cou- 

fam^us h ■ hecame so 

S Sa^ erroneously assumed 

Nutrutiva poems 

humorous verses, especill ” L pa^X'S^' 
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narrative poems that seem all the 
cause they ate gravely told. Every genera 
of Eve- and six-year^)lds delights m 

THE OWL AND THE FUSSYTLST 

Tlic Owl and the Pussf-C^t went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-gieen boat; 

Thev tool some Iionq’. and plent) 'J- 

Wrapped up in a fite pound no«. 

Tlie Oul looled up to liie stars above. 

And sane to a small guitar, 

••O lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love. 

What a beautiful Pussy >ou are. 

You arc, 

You arcl 

What a beautiful Pussy )OU are! 

Pussy said to the Owl, ■■Youelesaut fov.il 

How ehatiningly lairicd: 

Oh! let us be married! too long we have tai 

But what shall we do for a tmsi 
■Ihey sailed away ^ pow’s. 

To the land "■h''= ‘'’'p®”"?, v jfood. 

And there in a wood a J'S®. . ® jp 

TOth a ting at the end of his n 

His nose. 

His nose. 

With a ting at the end of his nose. 

“Dear Pig, ate )0U willing to sell for one 

Your tingf manied neat 


By the Tuilcy who Iwes “ ® 

n,4 dined on f®„HbIe spoon; 

Which they ate vvith a ^pJ_ 

"dteedW’tte light of the moon, 

^ TIic moon. 

The moon, 

Tl.cydanecdbythelightul"'-^”-"- 

Older boys and girls like the reasonable daft- 

ness of ^ 

the JUMBEIES 

SSS'SS- 

-T5:Uwdnidlo«wl.>w»“*'“““^ 


On a winter's mom, on a stormy day. 

In a Sieve the)- went to sea' 

And vWicn tJie Sieve turned round and round. 
And every one cried, “You;iJ all be Jownedf 
Tlicy called aloud, “Our Sieve am t big. 

But ttc don’t care a button! we don t care a fig/ 
InaSicvcwc’lIgofo sea!” 

Far and few, far and few. 

Are the lands where the /uniblics Inc, 
Tlicir heads arc green, and their hands are 
tiue; . 

And they went to sea m a bieve. 

They sailed away In a Siesc, they did. 

In a Siesc they sailed so fast. 

With only a beautiful pea-green sell 
Tied with a riband by way of a saiJ, 

To a small tobacco-pipe mast; 

And cverv' one said, who saw them go, 

^ won^t they be soon upset, )on Inow.' 

For the shy is dart, and the vo>agc is long, 
2:d.taS-vhatmayjit;s^ 

In a Sieve to sad so fast' 

Far and few, far and fevv, 

Are the lands where *'>' 'i. ' 
Their heads are green, and their hands 

blue; , . 

And the)' went to sea in a Sicic. 

They sailed to the Western Sea, they did, 
a land all covered vvith trees, 

‘ A„rh;'’'.:u°gLt^g®^"-e green ,ael 

Andftovely iMonley with lolhpop paws. 

And forty bottles of Ring B^Ree, 

And no end of Stilton Cheese. 

'"“^JcIhtlnds'iSeie luuiHics Kie^ 

•niri' heads are green, and their hands are 

blue; . - _ 

And they went to sea in a Sieie. 

And in hientyjeais they all came bael. 

In hvenly )cais oi more, . , 

^f,?4hv“e=“otheC'les,andtheTo,nbIe 

feast 
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01 duraplmgs made of beautiful >east; 

And eieiy one said, “If we onJy Inc, 

We too will go to sea in a Sieie,— 

7b the hills of the ChanUy Bore/" 

Far and lew, lai and lav. 

Are the lands where the Jumblies liiQ 
Their heads are green, and their hands are 
blue; 

And they went to sea in a Side. 


Of course, the reason we like this wild crew 
is that we are sure we, too, have known Jum- 
blies who set o2 to sea in a sieve and then 
triumphantly came home to look down dieir 
noses at all their cautious friends who nes'cr 
trmted sieves. The success story of the Jum- 
blies IS a good example of die humor Lear 
achieves by setting forth in ridiculous form 
Mine of life’s unmoral surprises-the idle and 
foolish who make good like most of Lear's 
narrauye jingles, it seems overlong. It is 
probably just as well to omit the third and 
“ childreiL 

rh u between the duck and 

me kanproo. together with Lear’s drawincs. 
^pular wto cblten anywhere (com at 
^ w ioctMa. It doa not suffer from 

psles do. and svhen read with mock gravity 


the nuci; A^■D TIU! kancmoo 
S aid the Duel to the Kangaroo 

f '5'=“*.Mdlhen-8lc,t„ 

, , , f f."" "ould slop] 
V>.“'=“"‘»'=tnthisnait,po„d 

Stud Ite Duct to tie Kangaroo 

KK-iSSa 

Sa.di;,c Duct to lie Kangaroo. 
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Said file Kangaroo to tJic Duck, 

“This requires some httic reflection; 

Perhaps on the whole if might bring me lucl; 

And there seems but one objection, 

\XTiicIi is, it jou’ll let me speak so bold, 

%ur feet arc unpleasantly wet and cold, 

And would probably give me the roo— 
A/alizl” said tlic Kangaroo. 

Said the Duck, "As I sate on the rocks, 

/ have thought over that completely. 

And I bought four pairs of w orsted socks, 
MTiich flt my wcb-lcct neatly; 

And to keep out the cold I've bought a cloak. 
And cici)* day a cigar I'll smoke, 
iVlI to follow my own dear true 
hoi-c of a Kangaroo/” 

Said the Kangaroo, ‘Tm ready/ 

All in the moonlight pale; 

But to balince me well, dear Duck, sjt stcadvl 
And quite at the end of my tail.” 

So away they w ent n ilh a hop and a bound. 
And they hopped the whole world three limes 
round; 

And who so happ)-,-0 who, 

As the Duck and the Kangaroo? 


msde-up words 

I«r s use of made-up w ords is one of the most 
obvious sources of amusement in these jingles. 
You find the Pobble who has no toes, the 
Quangle Wangle with the beaver hat, and die 
amor^ Yonghy-Bonghy Bo. There’s a Crum- 
pe^ Tiee and a Dong with a Luminous Nose, 
aad m tie Totrible Zoae you can k« bottles 
of emg-bo-ree. Altogether, bear enUvens his 
oosense rouatiy with the most deUghtfuf 
h»Eu=.twutets and ear-dcklets to be found 
"=^'1 -hem once 
aln/i different sets of 

alpha^ rhymes are mostly of this alUtera- 

mm ““i. of *= fi'-e. 

“ “ the one that begins 

A was once an apple-pie, 

Picly, 

Widy, 

Tidy, 

Pidy, 

-^'lce insidy. 

Apple-pie! 



B was once a JiltJc bear, 
Bcary, 

V'ary, 

Hairy, 

Bcary, 

Taky cary, 

Little bear! 

C was once a little cake, 
Caky, 

Baky, 

Maky, 

Caky, 

Taky caky. 

Little cakcl 

D «as once a little doll, 
Dolly, 

Molly, 

Polly, 

Nolly, 

Nursy dolly, 
Little dolll 


Singing qviaJ‘*y 

Lear is an excellent his 

exact, his rhymes neat wildest, 

verse has a pleasant sou ^ Undoubt- 

Much of it is decided y 
edly part of the the melody 

Pussy-Cat” for young U 

of it. They chant It happily, “'y 
the refrains: 

racy danced by Ac 

^ The moon. 

The moon. 

They danced by the light of the moon. 

Setheoidetchiidtenhkethe-^^^^^ 

a verse as the *itd one from 

of the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo - 

Ouite serene would t>e my 

3 ;:•.=£=» 


Many of Aese poems have a singing quality 
that some modem verse writers may well 

envy. 

Lear's caricatures 

ChilAen like *e ridiculous and eccentric 
characters in Aese verses and are espec a ly 
entertained by the mad crew Aar populates 
the limericks. 

There was an Old Atan with a beard, 

\Vlio said. "It is (ust as I fcaredl- 
Tiw) Oivls and a Hen, 

Four Laris and a Wren, 

Ilaie all built tlicir nests m my beardi 
mere was an Old Alan in a tree 
\VIio was horribly bored by a B , 

When they said, “Does it buzz? 

He replied, 'Tes, it doesi 
It's a regular brute of a bee. 

Theie ms a Young Lady of Nonvay, 

Who casually sat in a doonvay; 

Wlien the door squeezed her Mt, 
exclaimed, “\^^at of that? 

TfA courageous Young Lady of Nonvay. 

Over and over Edward Lear caricatured 

and adult. In a ““ P-temn^^^^ „ 

i7?H:hSlnt“heai.headdedAese 

worA with an accompanying picture. 

.;r.-.S:.3=?S 

Ss“;sf3"!i"33:; 

tyranny is overpast. 

introducing Lear to c j learn that 
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sketches and later for his landscapes, and per- 
haps also because of his long association with 
the well-known Earl of Derby, the authorship 
of the verses was asaibed to the Earl, some- 
what to Lear’s annoyance. Lear himself tells 
about a conversation he overheard in a rail- 
way carriage, when a gentleman assured his 
fellow travelers that The Book of Nonsense 
was written by the Earl of Derby, whose natn e 
was Edward, and that Lear was merely Earl 
spelled backwards. A lady protested that she 
knew someone who knew Mr. Lear, but the 
positive gentleman knew better. There was 
no such person as Edward Lear. Whereupon 
Lear, according to his own account, arose 
armed with hat, handkerchief, and stick, all 
marked with his name, and with letters simi- 
larly addressed and "flashing all these articles 
at once on my would-be extinguisher's atten- 
tion, I speedily reduced him to silence.” His 
cartoons of himself must have served as the 
final proofs, for they are unmistakable. 

After Lear, nonsense verse and humorous 
poems for children are more frequent. Rhymes 
are written to entertain rather chan to instruct, 
and almost every writer of verse for children 
includes some nonsense in his oflering. 

Lewis Carroll, 1832-1898 

Alice's Adventures In Wonderland 
Through the Looking-Glass 


In 1865 the world was astonished and . 
■shrf w.* . feok called Alice’, Advemu. 

Waniirlmi by one Lewis Carroll t 
world was firrrher asroaUhed to discover d 
lewis Carroll was none other than Char 
Lntwidgc Dodsson, an Orfotd don and roai 
cmatican who had stepped out ol his ai 
demic role to write a book for children. Mo 
S ■' T 'han lea 

a. .heir wildest. There was the SiS 

With her amazing advice: 


5 to >our little b< 

And bear j,,,, 
lie only Joe, j, e„„ 

Because he knows it teases.” 


CHORUS 

"Wow/ wcnvl wowJ” 


There was the gibberish poem, "Jabber- 
wocky,” which Alice found in the looking- 
glass lx>ok. Even Alice found it "rather hard 
to understand.” 


'Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 

All tnimsy were the borogoses. 

And the niomc raths outgrabe. 
"Beware the Jabberwock, my son/ 
ITie/aws that bite, the clans that catchf 
Beivare the /ub/ub bird, and shun 
He frumious Bandersnafchl” 


There were "You arc old, Father William,” 
How doth the little crocodile,” and a flock 
of other nonsense verses interspersed through- 
out the prose of Alice's Adventures in ITbn- 
derland and later Through the Looking-Glass. 
To quote them is a temptation, but the faa is 
these rhymes are so much funnier in their 
prose setting than they are apart from it, that 
it seems a pity to lift them out of their con- 
text. For this reason, Lewis Carroll will be 
considered later in this book (p. 320) , not 
merely as a writer of humorous verse for chil- 
ien, but as the author of one of the greatest 
fanciful stories ever written. The full flavor of 
his humor is in most cases best appreciated by 
boys and girls in their teens rather than by 
younger children, as perhaps the text of 
which follows, will serve 

to Illustrate: 




ramer WJ/iam,’ 


uic V 


said, 

become very white; 

And yet yon ,„ce,„„,J, stand on yon, had- 
Do you think, at your age, it is rights” 

"In m, youth," Fa|i„ 

n„t o'®’” 

mv"i d > ^ I have none. 

Why, I do It again and again." 

“^““bdoKf" ' ““"tined 

“"“"■■"Ohly lat; 

dZL " '’“'-“■""'aul, ii at the 

Pray, what is the reason of that?” 
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'7n my youth," said ffie sage, as /le shook his 
grey /ocLs, 

‘7 I'cpf aJJ niy hmhs ter}’ supple 
By the use of f/iis omfinent— one shilling the 
box— 

Allow me to sell you a couple?" 

“Vou are o/d,” said the youffi, "and your jaws 
arc too u eak 

For ail} thing tougher than suet; 

Yet you finished the goose, with the bones and 
the beak— 

Pray, how did you manage to do it?" 

"In niy youth," said his father, *7 took to the 
Jaw, 

And argued each case with my wife; 

And the muscujar strength, which if gave fo 
my jaw. 

Has lasted the rest of my life" 

"Vou are old," said the youth, “one would 
hardly suppose 

That your eye was as steady as ever; 

Tet you balanced an eeJ on the end of your 
nose— 

Wliat made you so awfully clever?" 

‘7 have answered three <jueitions, and that is 
enough," 

Said his father, "Don’t give yourself airsf 
Do you think I can listen all day to such stuff? 
Be off, or I’ll kick you down-stairsl" 

Certainly Carroll gave the "gay nineties” 
a good start on their gaiety. Ic was further 
helped along by the operas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, operas whose lyrics were chanted by 
adults from England to America, and were 
even taken over by the children. The satiric 
conversation in HMS. Pinafore between the 
boastful Captain, the "Ruler of the Kings 
Navee” and the skeptical chorus has become 
a byword for all boasters. 

Captain For I’m never, never sick at seal 
Chorus What, never? 

Captain No, never. 

Chorus Wliat, never? 

Captain Well, -hardly eveil 

So sang the adults of the nineties and the diil- 
dren, too. Then along came Laura E. Rich- 


ards, who is known as the children’s American 
Poet Laureate of Nonsense. 

Laura E. Richards, 1550-1943 
Tirra Lirra; Rhymes Old and New 
Mrs. Richards came from an American home 
of unusual disrincrion and in turn added her 
unique contribution to its distinction. Her 
father was Samuel Gridley Howe, who de- 
voted himself to such diverse social causes as 
the Greek War for Independence, the educa^ 
tion of the blind, and the founding of the first 
school for feeble-minded children. Her moth- 
er, the beauriful and gifted Julia Ward Howe, 
author of "The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” was not only a poet but an excellent 
musician who "knew all the songs in the 
world,” or so her children thought. Mrs. 
Howe sang to them in three languages, and 
she made a special song for each child. 

Laiua grew up with her brother and three 
sisters in a house called Green Peace. The 
children shared the family heritage of music, 
poetry, and wide interests, together with the 
companionship of happy, intelligent adults. 

It is not surprising that the children in turn 
scribbled stories and poetry and were bub- 
bling over with ideas and fun. It was not, how- 
ever, until after she was married and living 
once more in Green Peace with her own chil- 
dren that Laura thought much about writing. 
Then, remembering her own delighr in her 
mother’s songs, she, too, began to sing to her 
children. First she sang the old ballads she 
knew so well. Then she found herself making 
up her own ditties, just as her mother had, 
probably because she could adapt them to the 
specul demands of the particular child in her 
Jap or at her knee. In her book. Stepping 
Westward, she tells about these songs. In the 
four years that saw the birth of her first three 
diildren (there were seven in all), she writes 
that she enjoyed 

... conteinposaiy ivifb these births, the ac- 
quisition of my hurdy-gurdy ... I bad always 
rhymed easily; now . . . came a prodigious well- 
ing up of rhymes, mostly hringing their tunes 
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(or what passed for tunes; the baby, bJess it, 
Innv no better!) with them. I wrote, and sang, 
and wrote, and cou/d not stop. The first baby 
was plump and placid, with a broad, smooth 
back which made an excelJent writing desk. 
She lay on her front, across my lap; I wrote on 
her back, the writing pad quite as steady as the 
writing of jingles required. 


No wonder these "jingles” of Lama Rich- 
ards have a spontaneity and freshness that is 
only equaled by their lyric quality. Not are 
we surprised to find that at eighty-one her 
"hurdy-gurdy” was still turning furiously, 
reeling out as delightful ditties for the third 
generation of babies as for the first. 

It was Mrs. Richards' husband who sug- 
gested that she send some of her verses to the 
new magazine for children, St. Nicholas, and 
this she <hd. From then on, stories and poems 
came from her flying pen at an amazing rate. 
There was the long series known as the Wide- 
garde books, which were tremendously popu- 
lar with an earliec generation. They dealt with 
the transformation of the disagreeable, dis- 
contented Hildegarde into a happy, thought- 
ful child with many friends. This theme is 
stUl used by modern writers, but the Hilde- 
garde stories are somewhat dated, and a bit 
too obviously motalistic. Captain Unuary toM 
tho story o( a baby rescued from the sea and 

n t 1 ‘"'P't. Mrs. 
Rivards biographies ate still cousideted ci- 

a! pr heroines 

loai'Z A ^‘S^”’’sale, and 

loan cl Arc. Between stoiies and biographies 
*e ye,»s continued to "bubble up" „i* 
d.minnhed chatm. Finally, i„ [93, . 

Mts.fcehat* wa, eightp-one yeatfnid. 
^mktton Becker, .hen the "Readers’ Gnide" 
of The Saturday Review oj Uterature re- 
ceived a request from a college professoi for 
»rae lines he could not recall from ula 
fcehatds A Legend of Lake Okcehnokec- 
Wis suitted such a burs, of tequesB lor £e 
old thymes and snch an exchange of endS^ 


1932 with an enthusiastic foreword by the 
chief Richards-admirer of them all. May 
Lamberton Btckcr. And now, after the book 
had been out of print for several years, a 
ne\v edition has been published, revived by 
popular demand, for these jingles are ageless. 
Once enjoyed, they are remembered- It Is a 
book no home or school or library should be 
without, for Laura Richards serves laughter 
in a unique way. 


Funny words 

Of course, she uses funny words. If Lear gave 
us "meloobious” and ''torrible,” and Girroll 
presented us with "galumphing,” "beamish,” 
frabjious,” and "whiffling," Mrs. Richards 
matches them with "Muffin Bird," "Rummy- 
jums," "bogothybogs,” "Lolloping lizard,” "a 
Glimmering Glog," and those remarkable 
museum specimens, "Wiggledywasticums,” 
and "Ptoodlecumcumsdyl.” Moreover, no one 
can play with words with more joyous con- 
fmion than she. Children from five to any 
ripe old age chuckle over 


ELETELEPllONY 
Once there was an elephant, 
Wlio tried to use the teJephant- 
No! no! I mean an elephonc 
tried to use the tclephone- 
^ear me/ 1 am not certain quite 
That even now I've got it right.) 
Howe’er it was, he got his trunk 
^tangled m the tcicphunk; 
The more Jic tried to get it free. 
Hie louder buzzed flic tcJephec- 
better drop the song 
Of elephop and fclcjdiong!) 


T, r' Uog-gerel,” "The 

Fwc Unfortunate Hottentot,” and "Sir Ring- 
leby Ro« are only a few of the jingles that 
or their fun upon this juggling with 


ifa. Etehards catrles her fan beyond ; 

play wnh words. She hat also, in Ldl.it 

tha vecsemaket’s skill, fae dramatic art 
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first-rate storyteller. The gentle tale of "Little 
John Bottlejohn," lured away by a cajoling 
mermaid; the gory record of '“The Seven 
Little Tigers and the Aged Cook”; the excit- 
ing "The Monkeys and the Crocodile”— these 
and a dozen others depend for their interest 
upon the skillful storytelling of the author as 
well as upon her irrepressible sense of the 
absurd. Here is the melodious "Little John 
Bottlejohn” to serve as an example; 

LITTLE JOHN BOTTLEJOHN 

Little John Bottlejohn U\ cd on the hill. 

And a blithe little man was he. 

And be h-o« the heart of a pretty mermaid 
WIio lived in the deep blue sea. 

And every evening she used to sit 
And sing on the rocks by the sea, 

"OIil little John Boftle/ohn.prefty John Bottle- 

iohn, 

Won't you come out to me?” 

Little John Bottlejohn beard her song. 

And he opened his little door. 

And he hopped and he skipped, and he skipped 
and he hopped, 

Until he came down to the shore. 

And there on the rocks sat the httlc mermaid. 
And still she was singing so free, 

“Oh/ little John Bottlejohn, pretty John Bottle- 
john, 

Won't you come oat to me?" 

Little John Bottle/ohn made a bow. 

And the mennaid, she made one too; 

And she said, "Oh! I never saw any one half 
So perfectly sweet as youl 
In my lovely home 'neath the ocean foam. 

How happy we both might be! 

Oh! little John Bottle/ohn, pretty John Bottle- 
john. 

Won’t you come down with me?” 

Little John Bottle/ohn said, "Ob yes! 

I’ll willingly go with you. 

And I never shall quail at the sight of your tail. 
For perhaps I may grow one too.” 

So be took her hand, and he left the land. 

And plunged in the foaming main 
And little John Bottlejohn, pretty John BoitJe- 
john, 

Never was seen again. 



by Mergif»til» Oavi* for Tirfo lifra bf 
tav'« £. Sirhardt, Brown, 2MB (book 4Vi x VVi) 


Tie figerr may look feroctout and the cook look 
Uke a Simpleton, but the artist, Marguerste 
Davis, cleverly provides a clue to the surprise 
ending of this poem. See also page 146, 


She tells her tales with a convincing air of 
reality that heightens their humor. It is die 
perception of the unexpected and incongruous 
that invarhibly provokes laughter— hence the 
humor in the sudden juxtaposition of the real 
and the impossible. Little John Bottlejohn, 
for instance, seems to be a real person. He 
lives on a hill, he is a blithe little man, he 
hops and skips down his full, he is a mannerly 
person with his courteous bow, bur alasJ be 
udU talk to mermaids! The aged cook, who 
awks for the seven little tigers, seems to be a 
harmless, mild old thing, and we are there- 
fore doubly amazed when he hauls out his 
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knife and offs the head of the tiger who in- 
tended to do the same for him. "My Uncle 
Jehoshaphat,” who had a swimming race with 
his piggj’wig and divided the prize, mi ^hr 
indeed be "mf unde, so plausible he seems. 

Funny characters 

Mrs. Richards also deals with funny charac- 
ters and funny situations. How the children 
chuckle o\er 


And we won’t go to sail until we leant how, 
Bob'-svow/ bow-wow! bow wou^wow! bow-wowi’’ 

ITie older children who know Kipling's "yel- 
low dog Dingo” appreciate the ridiculous 
plight of "Bingo the Dingo,” who fell in love 
with the "fatally fair flamingo.” Tirra Lirra is 
full of funny situations that are laugh pro- 
voking in themselves, with or without the 
funny words. 


MRS. SSIPKIN A.VD MRS. WOBBLEailN 
SLiiiny .\frs. Snipkin, 

Mlth her Jjtt/e pipkin, 

Sat by the fireside a warming of her foes. 

Fat Mrs. M’obblechin, 

\Mth her little doubJechin, 

Sat by the window a<ooIing of her nose. 

Sa\s this one to that one, 

"Ohl )ou silly fat one, 

ITT// }ou shut the window dowTi? You're freez- 
ing me to death'" 

Saj's that one to t'other one, 

gracious, how )ou bother onci 

iJicre isn t air enough for me to draw mv 
precious breathi" ^ 

Skinny ,\frs. Snipkin, 

Took her little pipkin, 

Tlirav It straight across the room as hard as she 
could throw; 

lilt .Mrs, Mbbblcchin 
On ber little doublechin. 

And mt of tl.c „;„dow a lombic ibc did go. 

And li,da chJdtcn, non foor- and fiva-jear- 

olJ>. M supenor ^ ^ 

Standmsly <„or the blundeta of 
JIPPY A.VO jiM.MY 

I'PPy and Jimmy ,,„c hto IMe dogs 

Tim f".liw“,;! r? 

And ipJ„ T • ‘'“5* tolled sn, 

.hm.' «'°»<no 

/'PPy and Jimmy ctepf out again 

K C'LM If 'tot" dol 

/‘pp ajiJ ^ . ,i,;,„ , 

Ibc) Uij/-Oi, the „ r ^ 

iiic nvCT no more wcM loam: 


Lyrical quality 

Mrs. Richards, who wrote first for her own 
babies and lived to dedicate Tirra Lirra to her 
youngest grandchild and her eldest gteat- 
grandchiid, has caught in her verses some of 
the singing quality of words that children 
love. For example, read these lines from "A 
Song for Hal": 


For wety little wave has its nightcap on. 
Its nightcap, ivhite cap, nightcap on, 

For every IifiJe wave has its nightcap on. 
So very, very early in the morning. 

"A Legend of Lake Okeefinokee," "Little 
John Botrlejohn,” "The Song of the G>fn- 
Popper," ‘Talents Differ, " "Will-o’-tbe-WIsp," 
and Prince Taners” are lyrics that almost 
smg themselves. Indeed, small children say 
it again!" when you read the chorus of 
The Umbrella Brigade”: 


But let it rain, 
Tree-foads and frogs, 
Afuskets and pitchforks, 
fOtteni and dogs! 

Dash away/ plash away/ 
\Vlio is afraid? 


uinorciia iirigadef 

■n* lyric qimllt, adds distinaion to her me 
anava^nt nomcme and cannot but improi 
cWfenr round-sense for words eyen as th, 
Chuckle over the content. 

Riclurds' wtitins record svas a t 
^Uble aclnesemcnt. She began in 187 
is A'**oA>r. Si 

““"'•‘'etc aronr 
"“r boob for children. In 1939, when si 
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from L. Leslis ZreoVo't Johrtny Crow't 
Gordon, Worne (book 61^ x 8} 


No one can make furry or fealhered 
faces reveal more shan Leslie 
Brooke. The oul ss shocked, but 
Johnny Crow is too polite to 
chase the goose au ay. 



And the Goose- 
Well, 


was eighty-nine, she gave us ^^at Shall Chil- 
dren Read, z sensible little commentary on 
hooks Joe children. Jn the dark summer t>l 
I940, when Mts. Richards was ninety-one 
years old, the "Conning Tbwer’’ of the New 
York Post published her response to the trag- 
edy of the war— "Dunkirk." 

Now Laura Richards has gone, but children 
will continue to enjoy the tunes her hurdy- 
gurdy played so long and so melodiously. 

Leslie Brooke, 1B62-1940 
Johnny Crow's Garden 
Johnny Crow's Party 

Yiung children, four to six, are fortunate if 
they receive their first nonsense after Mother 
Goose from the hands of a distinguished 
artist. Leslie Brooke always loved the stories 


about "Johnny Crow" which his father, a 
novelist, used to tell him. When Leslie 
Brooke grew up and had tno sons cd bb 
own, he m turn told them about "Johnny 
Crow.” At his wife’s suggestion he translated 
this genial bird into pictures and verse, and 
in 1903 published Johnny Crou/s Garden, 
which he dedicated to his sons. A few years 
later came Johnny Crow's Party. Some thirty 
years passed before Johnny Crow’s New 
Garden appeared, dedicated to young Peter 
Brooke, a grandson. These three books about 
Johnny Crow’s garden would amuse any gen- 
eration of small children. The mannerly 
Johnny Crow himself, the "preposserous rhin- 
oserous,’’ the cow and the sow who sing 
"Squeal and Low’’— these and other friendly 
beasts come and go through the pages of the 
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three picture books with grave absurdity. 

Children are great sticklers for details, and 
here is an artist who never made any slips. 
Each animal runs true to form and costume 
through innumerable adventures. The lion in 
Johnny Croiv’s New Garden is even wealing 
the same necktie he wore to the first garden 
party thirty years before. 

It seems a pity for today’s children to 
miss the Johnny Crow books, but, sad to re- 
late, they have almost vanished from juve- 
nile bookshelves in the United States. Per- 
haps the language and the humor are too 
subtle or too British. More likely it is because 


From nonsense to humor 

A lthough no hard and fast line divides 
, humor from sheer nonsense, there is, 
nevertheless, a diSerence. Nonsense is more 
daft, more impossible, with Pobbles, Jumblies, 
potatoes that dance, chickens that go out to 
tea, gargoyles and griffins-a wild crew close 
WQ to the “cow that jumped over the moon." 
Humorous verse, on the other hand, deals 
with the amusing things that befall teal peo- 
pie, or might conceivably befall them. Ed- 
ward Lear and Laura E. Richards sometimes 
wrote humorous verse, but for the most part 
their contributions are on the side of hilarious 
nonsense. In contrast, A. A. Milne writes oc- 
^lonal nonsense, but on the whole his poems 
involve people and situations that are amus- 
mgly poss^le, however improbable they may 
be. This disunaion is not too important, and 
^ere n no reason for debating the classifica- 
uon of any particular poem on this score. It is 
menuoned only because nonsense verse is not 
plausible fun 

of the English writer, A. A. MUnc. 

A. A. Milne, 1882-1956 
When We Were Very Young 
Now We Are Six 
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mothers and fathers don’t know the books or, 
if they do, don't take time to talk over and 
savor the Jokes with the small children for 
whom they were intended. Look at the pic- 
ture on page 115, for example. The non- 
icading child must have the sign read to him, 
and then he will know that the Goose— well, 
the Goose is a goose in this picture and for- 
evermore. Good manners are here, too, from 
Johnny Crow, the perfect host, to the appre- 
ciative guests. In these famous picture books 
I-eslie Brooke has created as choice an array 
of illustrations for children as can be found 
anywhere. 


man who not only enjoyed his own childhood 
but has a rare understanding of children. The 
opening paragraph is characteristic: 

'Once upon a time there was a man who had 
three sons’-th/s was how we began, this was 
hoiv the fairy stories began. And as our gov- 
erness read them aloud to their inevitable end, 
Barry looked at Ken, and the two of them 
looked at Alan, and I looked as httlc compla- 
cent as J could, knowing that the third son 
uas the good one, yet in a way sony that his 
character \\as so blameless, his destiny so as- 
sured. Perhaps, after all, the others would get 
more fun out of life. In another moment Baiiy 
would be turned into a toadstool, and Ken into 
a two-headed bear; interesting, interesting; but 
Hie third son would only kill the same old 
dragon and come into the same old Kingdom, 
® hundred times before. 

r DC Barry or Ken for once, to miss this 
ea^ good fortune by the simple and aftracth'e 
m of being rude to a godmother, how 
exating that would bel 

h-b. Milne goes on to tell us that his 
er, usually so competent and practical in 
most letters, would dtess the three brothers 
hke IjtUe Lord Faimticroys and keep their 
blond tori, long. He testdies that old ladies 
msmeovely adored them, and boys yearned 
ra lock diem. His father, to compeosam for 
Obi determined that they should be maniy 
souls at all costs, and the boys sscre hard- 



pressed to main tala their "manliness’* with 
the handicap of floating curls. 

Milne's father was not only the head of the 
first school the boys attended, but he was evi- 
dently a born teacher. A walk with h«n 
meant learning about caterpillars or the law 
of gravity, or doing fascinating problems. 
Here, evidently, was no dull pedant, because 
grown-up Alan testifies that he learned what 
his father taught and foiled to learn what 
others taught. He recalls their great delight ia 
the books their father read aloud to them. 
They loved Uncle Remut when their father 
read it and could not abide the sound of it 
w'hen the nurse took it over. They found PU- 
grim’s Progress a thriller even though they 
suspected it was meant to be uplifting. Any- 
thing they did with their father they enjoyed. 
Here is the father's analysis of Alan: 

He docs not like French—does not see that 
>ou prove anything when you hate done 
Thinks mathematics grand. He leaves bis bools 
about; loses his pen; can't imagine what he 
did with this, and where he put that, but is 
convinced that it is somewhere. Clears his brain 
when asked a question by spurting out some 
nonsense, and then immediately after gives a 
sensible reply. Can speak 556 words per minute, 
and writes more in three minutes than his in- 
structor can read in thirty. Finds this a veiy 
interesting world, and would like to learn phys- 
iology, botany, geology, astronomy and e\ciy- 
thing else. Wishes to make collections of beetles, 
bones, butteiSies, etc., and cannot determine 
whether Algebra is better than football, or 
Euclid than a sponge<ake (p. 59I 

hfilne confesses that there was no close 
bond between him and his mother. He ad- 
mired her and loved her at a distance. She 
meant comfort and competent cate but re- 
mained to her children "restfully aloof. It 
was their father they adored. 

After Cambridge, where hfilne disap- 
pointed his father by coming our only third 
in mathematics instead of first, the two of 
them faced the fact that writing was the on^ 
thing the grown-up Alan wished to do and 
nothing else. With 320 pounds he went to 


London and began writing a thousand words 
a day, sending his finished pieces to various 
magazines. At the end of the first month one 
magazine bad paid him fifteen shillings. By 
the end of the first year all of his money was 
gone, and he had earned only twenty pounds. 
However, Punch had published one of his dia- 
logues, and he was not too disheartened. By 
the end of the second year he was supporting 
himself, and the third year he was appointed 
assistant editor of Punch with an assured in- 
come and the chance to increase it. He was 
just twenty-four years old. 

Financially secure, he married and had just 
started writing plays when the first World 
War came. He wrote of the needless brutality 
of war with understandable bitterness, but he 
managed 10 keep on writing and actually pro- 
duced three plays during his years in service. 

After the war, a son was born ro the Milnes 
—Christopher Robin. As soon as be could talk 
he gave himself the name of "Billy Moon,” 
and "bfoon” he was called by everyone. For 
this reason, Milne explains, the name ''Chris- 
topher Robin" always seemed to belong en- 
tirely to the public’s little boy, not to his own. 

At the time AL'lne was writing plays and 
other adult literature, he gave his wife a verse 
about Christopher Robin— "Vespers’'— which 
she sent off ro a magazine and had accepted. 
Then Rose Fylemsin, who was publishing a 
magazine for children, asked Milne to con- 
tribute some children's verses and, after firmly 
refusing, he changed his mind and sent them 
after all. When both the editor and the illus- 
trator advised him to do a whole book of 
thens, he felt it was a foolish thing ro do, but 
again he complied. He had, he said, as prep- 
aration for the task, three years of living with 
his son and "unforgettable memories of my 
own childhood.” The result was When We 
IPfera Very Young, a major sensadon in chil- 
dren's books both in England and America. It 
shares with the second book. Now We Are 
Six, an undiminishing popularity year after 
year. Air. Pirn Passes By is a whimsical, 
charming adult drama; so are Alichael and 
Alary and The Dover Road; but in the genera- 
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tions to come it is ptobable that Milne’s repu* 
tation as a writer will rest more securely upon 
his two books of verse for children than upon 
any of his adult stories and dramas. Why are 
these light-hearted verses so unforgettable? 

Knowledge of children 

Milne’s first charm is his ability to present 
small children as they are. He gives us their 
bemused absorption in their private Inner 
world of make-believe, their blithe egotism, 
their liking for small animals, their toys and 
games, and the peculiar angle from which 
they view the odd behavior of those adults 
who move vaguely on the fringe of their pri- 
vate world. 

Christopher Robin speaks for the make- 
believe of children around four to six years 
old. His imaginative world is not peopled 
with the fairies of the eight-year-old but is just 
the everyday sort of play of the nursery age. 
One^ chair is South America and another is a 
lion s cage. When walking with his nurse be- 
comes just too stale, flat, and unprofitable to 
be endured, Christopher scares himself into a 
pleasant spinal chill by imagining that bears 
are skulking just around the corner and are 
watching his approach with a sinister smack- 
ing of the lips. Only he fools them, of course, 
and gets away. This is chataaeristic play for 
a solitary but well-cared-for child. So. too are 
his i^guiary companions. There is Binker 
visible only to Christopher Robin, and there 
the ommpresem Pooh, who appears in bo* 
the poems and the prose adventures. 

Much has been written about the egocen- 
tncty of *e yo„„g child's thought and lan- 
gttase, but it has nevet been recorded more 
rarely rhan by A. A, Milue. Chrfsropher 

the marker men 
should be selling mackerel and fresh lavender 
when h. Chrisropher Robin, wants rlS 
He caulognes his articles of clothing, fas- 
cmating because they are his. You caj heat 
the smug emphasis on *e personal ptonoum 
aanging *e guard at Buckingham mTi 
very imptesstve, but *e child's only cm^ern 
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is, "Do you think die King knows all about 
Me?’’ This is a typical four-ycar-old, thinking 
and speaking of everything in terms of him- 
self— an amusing and endearing little egoist! 

Knowing children’s interests, Milne reflects 
them in his writing. There wc find the child's 
love of small animals: dormice, rabbits, pup- 
pies, snails, and goats, whose antics and vicis- 
situdes enliven the verses. Toys are dicrc, too— 
balls, tops, hoops, and the beloved teddy bear. 
Tlic verses are full of the small child’s activi- 
ties, also. He walks, rolls, and plays. He gets 
sand between his toes. He stalks down the 
sidewalk missing all the lines. He sits on the 
staits and meditates, or he goes hoppitty, 
hoppitty, hop. He enjoys complete happiness 
when he gets his mackintosh and waterproof 
boots on. He sometimes refuses rice pudding 
(or rather Mary Jane docs), and he often re- 
sents foolish adult questions. On the whole, 
he is a busy, active child, immersed in his 
own affairs and oblivious of any w'orld be* 
yond his own horizon. 

’The self-sufficiency of children is also evi* 
dent in these verses. We soon realize that 
Christopher Robin is an only child. "Mum- 
my and ‘’Daddy’’ are there, and Nana, the 
nurse, chaperones his every walk, but where 
are the other children? There are Mary Jane, 
and John of the waterproof boots, and Em- 
meline, whose hands were "purfickly clean/* 
but these, too. are lone children with only 
supervising adults in the offing. None of these 
children plays with other children. There ate 
no brothers or sisters or even neighbors’ chil- 
dren. but neither Christopher Robin not the 
young readers of these verses seem to miss 
em m t e least. Perhaps because the young 
chad Ui so astonishingly egocentric and lives 
” ““PlcKly within a world of his own, 
them vets^ that speak understandingly of one 
idd speak adeqmiKly for all chilien alone 
or m groups. 

Technique 


Again we find, 


hivn,^ poetry of all these 

“■cedes and freedes," foaes who didn't wear 



"sockses," "biffalo-bu/Talo-bisons,” "badgets 
and bidgcts and bodgers," and a mouse widi 
a "woScUy nose” The children seize upon 
them as their very own, for these words are 
exactly what they might have said. If you 
study Milne’s funny words, you discover that 
they fall wichtn the range of the child’s own 
vocabulary. Here we ^d no "fatally fair 
flamingo” of the older child's level, but the 
measles and "sneezles" that "teasles” the 
funnybone of the little child because they are 
all close to w’ords he recognizes. When words 
go rambunctious, they are funnier to us if we 
know them well in their prosaic workaday 
form. Hence the success of Mr. Milne’s word- 
teasing with young children. 

No one can tell a better tall tale for chil- 
dren than Alan Alexander Milne. For ex- 
amples, read 'The King’s Breakfast," ’’Dis- 
obedience,” ’Teddy Bear,” 'The Dormouse 
and the Doctor,” and perhaps "Bad Sir Brian 
Botany.*' Some boys were convinced chat they 
detested all "pomes," but, after listening to 
"Disobedience" read aloud several tiffles, diey 
were heard chancing ic vociferously. After 
that, they wanted Milne and more &Blne and 
progressed steadily in their respea and liking 
for "pomes.” 

Usually it is "The King's Breakfast” chat is 
the favorite with most hCIne addicts. This 
starts reasonably with die king asking for a 
little butter on the "Royal slice of bread,” 
and ic moves along smoothly until the sleepy 
Alderney upsets all royal regularity by sug- 
gesting ”a little marmalade instead." From 
then on die dialogue becomes entirely daft, 
reaching a joyous climax when the king 
bounces out of bed and slides down the ban- 
isters. This is, of course, the esseme of the 
fun— the incongruity of a king who is so 
deeply concerned with marmalade that be 
whimpets, sulks, bounces, and slides down 
banitets. The verse paccera of each episode 
reinforces the mood. 

Read Mr. Milne’s two little books, When 
We Were Very Young and Nou' We Are Six, 
and you will discover an author who knows 
how to write verse that dances, skips, medr- 


tates, and changes to reflea changing moods. 
We can analyze his tripping trochees, his 
iambics and dactyls, but those academic names 
do not seem to con\cy any idea of the fluid 
and flashing use Mr. Milne makes of words, 
rhyme, and rhythm to convey character, mood, 
and action. For example, read "Buckin^iam 
Palaa" aloud and hear the marching of sol- 
diers in the background throughout those 
brief descriptions and the whispered conver- 
sations of Alice and Oiristopher. The feet 
thud, thud, thud through every line. So, too, 
when Christopher Robin hops through the 
jingle called "Hoppity,” the lines go in ex- 
aaly the pattern of a child's hop, ending with 
a big one and a res^ just as bopping always 
does. Bur best of all is that juvenile medita- 
tion, "Halfway Down.” Ernest Shepard’s 
sketch, too, has caught the mood of suspended 
action that is always overtaking small chil- 
dren on stairs. Why they like to clutter up 
stairs with their belongings and their persons 
only Mr. Milne knows, and he has told us 
with attesting mono^Ilables that block the 
way as efleemaijy as Christopher Robin’s 
small person blocks the stairs. In this flrsc 
stanza from "Halfway Down” notice "It" and 
"Stop," which sit as firmly in the middle of 
the verse as Christopher on the stair. 

Halfway doim the stairs 
Is a stair 
\Vbete I sit. 

There isn’t any 
Other stair 
Quite like 
It. 

I’m not at the bottom. 

I’m not at the lop; 

So this is the stair 
Where 
I alwa^-s 
Stop. 

Over and over again, hlr. Milne makes a 
monosyllable or a single word equal by sheer 
intensity three or four words in a preceding 
line. It is a device that compels correa read- 
ing of the lines, regardless of scansion. look 
through the pages of tb^ little books. When 
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We Were Very Young and Nou* We Are Six, 
and notice the appearance of the verses on 
the page. The visible pattern they make in 
print shows you something of the intricacy 
and variety of Mr. Milne’s verse forms, al- 
though their full flavor and fun arc not evi- 
dent until they are heard. Read them aloud 
and they fall upon the ear with such natural 
and easy perfection that they are memorized 
almost as soon as the words are familiar. 

With all of these virtues, it is not surpris- 
ing that some moderns have come to feel that 
Milne is the child’s greatest poet, certainly 
their favorite poet. This enthusiasm would be 
harmless enough if it did not apparently cur- 
tail all further exploration on the part of 
some of Milne’s admirers. Delightful as his 
verses are, they do not cover the full range 
either of the child’s interests or of his capacity 
for enjoying poetry. Many poets achieve 
greater lyric beauty, mote delicate imagery, 
and deeper feeling for the child's inner world. 



The child should know such poets as well as 
A. A. Mine. 

But certainly we shall never encounter 
a writer who understands more completely 
the curious composite of gravity and gaiety, 
of supreme egotism and occasional whimsy 
diat is the young child. A. A. Milne has writ- 
ten humorous verses for children, composed 
with defc craftsmanship and a sure knowl- 
edge of the liale child's world, whicli should 
make them live as long as people live who 
love light-hearted English verse at its best. 

Illustrations by Ernest H. Shepard 
We cannot leave Milne’s books without con- 
sidering the illustrations. Never was an author 
more happily paired with an artist than A. A. 
Milne with ^nest Shepard. The tiny pen- 
and-ink sketches capture the mood of every 
poem-Chfistopher Robin going hoppity, bop- 
pity, hop; the banister-sliding King; and Mary 
Jane sulking over her rice pudding after kick- 
ing a disdainful shoe into the air. Indeed, you 
have only to glance at one of these tiny fig- 
ures m know exactly what b happening in- 
wardly as well as outwardly. In "Halfway 
Down,’’ the small figure b planted in a 
dreamy, meditative but solid pose that makes 
you feel just how hard it’s going to be to dis- 
lod^ him. "Puppy and I” skip joyously; and 
Qubtopher Robin, looking pained and sur- 
prised at the absence of rabbits, catechizes 
the men in "Market Square.” Pooh b there, 
too, the same solid, jaunty teddy bear we shaU 
n>«t Uter on in the Pooh stories (p.337). 
These are pen-and-ink sketches with a liveli- 
^ and a swift characterization that match 
the clever verses. There b action, too. of 
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lJlvilro^;oft by RatallnJ Jhornycroll for Kingt and Quetnt 
by Eleanor and Herbert Farieon, Dutton, 1940 
(originol iit color, book 7 x 9^,4) 

ATo/Zce 6ou' cteicrly the artiu suggests a 
playing card king (the original illustration is in 
Bright colors u ith red and yellow predominating). 
Thus stylized and amusing interpretation of 
King Hal is in the mood of the poem. 


course, but ir js the mterprerative quaiiiy of 
these pictures that makes them illustraaons 
in the best sense of the ttorA 

Rose Fyleman, 1B77« 

Picture Rhymes from Foreign Lands 
In spite of the fact that roost of Rose Fyle- 
man’s poems are dedicated to fairies (p. 178), 
she comes to earth now and then with such 
amusing bits as "hits. Brown,” ’’The Den- 
tist,” or "Mary Middling." 

In addition to these nonsense verses occa- 
sionally found in anthologies, Rose Fyleman 
is responsible for an international Mother 
Goose called Picture Rhymes from Foreign 
Lands, with translations of nursery rhymes 
from many countries. It is a pity this treas- 
ury of nonsense is out of print, because young 
children who are exposed to it learn and love 
the galloping "Husliy Hi" as well as they do 
'■Ride a cock horse.” 

HUSKY HI 
HusLy hi, husky hr. 

Here comes Kccry galloping by. 

She csTTies her husband tied in a sack, 

She carries him home on her horse’s beck. 
Husky hi, husJy hi. 

Here comes Keexy galloping by! 

The Dutch "Jonathan Gee” and the French 
"My Donkey” and “The Goblin” (p. 215) 
are among the dozen or more favorites that 
the children demand over and over. The deli- 
cate refrain of "My Donkey” and the clump- 
ing, thumping "Goblin” make a pleasant con- 
trast. Both poems are fine material for verse 
choirs, Ro^ FyJeman’s musical gifts were 
never employed to better advantage than in 



these rollicking nursery rhymes which she has 
translated so eSectively. 

Eleanor Far[een, I8S1> 

Kings ond Queens 

Mighty Men fin two volumes) 

Nursery Rhymes of London Town 
More Nursery Rhymes of London Town 
Another English contributor to the geiecy of 
verses is Eleanor Farjeon (p. 138). She frolics 
through history from Achilles to Elizabeth II. 
The history of England's Kings and Queens 
related by Eleanor Far;eon and her brother 
Herbert has just been republished, but her 
Ms^hty Men from Aehtllei to Caesar and 
Mfghty Men from Beowulf to William the 
Conqueror ace lor the most part obtainable 
only in large hbraries. Older children wres- 
tling with the sometimes oppressive solemnity 
of English history immediately cheer up when 
th^ encounter Henry VIII in this guise: 

Bluff King Hal was full of beans; 

He married halt a dozen queens; 

For three called Kate they cried the banns. 

And one called Jane, and a couple of Aanes. 
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Or childieu like the martial nonsense of 
^VI^EN HANNIBAL CROSSLD ALVS 
Hannibal crossed the Alps! 

Hannibal crossed the Alpsl 
Wth his black men, 

His brown men, 

His countrymen. 

His townmen. 

TOth his Gauls, and his Spaniards, hiS horses 
and elephants, 

Hanmbal crossed the Alps! 

Hannibal crossed the Alpsl 
Hannibal crossed the Alpsl 
For his bmvrncn, 

His spearmen, 

His front men. 

His rear men. 

His Gauls and his Spaniards, his horses and 
elephants. 

Wanted the Roman scalps' 

And tbttfj why Hanmbal, Hannibal, Hanniba), 
Hannibal crossed the Alpsl 

Miss Farjeon’s two ocher collections of non* 
sense verse, N«rjery Rhymes of London Toua 
and Alor# N««er> Rh^met of London Toun, 
may rsoi be as meaningful to American 
children as to English children. But here is a 
delicate little tongue-twister which needs only 
the explanation that in London, flower gtris 
selling their wares sit around the fountain 
in Piccadilly Circus. 

PICCADILLY 

Pick 3 dillyi pick a da^l pick a da^-dillyf 
The Sower girls at the fountainhead arc 
nodding wiljy-nilly. 

QuickI before they wake again, slip among 
them, will ye.’ 

And pick a dilly, pick a daffy, pick a 
daffy-dillyl 

Older children should not miss Eleanor 
Farjeon's unique nonsense. Her verses of 
other types are discussed in die next diapter. 

Vachel Lindsay, 1879-1931 

Vachel Lindsay enchants small children with 
his nonsensical ’“nie Potatoes’ Dance,” which 


tcUs of the Sid romance between the Irish 
lady and the hapless stscct potato. If duldrcn 
heat it twice, d»cy begin to chant it with you, 
memorizing it in a jiffy. Vachel Undsay him- 
self calls it a “poem game." Here are the first 
twcoty-eight lints: 

iiii: rOTAiOLs’ D-KNCi: 

"Dotti! cellar,” said Ihc cr/clct, 

‘'Down cellar,” said the cricket, 

”Domji cellar,” said (he crickef, 

*'/ saw a ball last night, 
lit honor of a lady, 

In honor of a lady, 

III iionor of a lady. 

Whose wings u ere pearly « hife. 

Tlic breath of bittcrwcather. 

The breath of bilfer weather, 

T7ic breath of bitter h cathcr, 

Had smashed the cellar pane. 

Wc ciilcJtaiiicd a drift of leaves. 

We entertained a drift of leaves, 

Wc entertained 3 drift of leaves. 

And then of snow and rain. 

But ue were dressed for winter. 

But wc were dressed for w/nfer. 

But uc were dressed for winter, 

And loved to iicar it blow 
In honor of the lady, 

In honor of the lady, 

In honor of the lady, 

WIio makes potatoes grow. 

Our guest the Irish lady, 

The tiny Irish lady, 

Tlie airy Irish lady, 

WJjo makes potatoes grow. 

Most of Vachel lindsay’s coQUibutioa be- 
longs to youth and adults rather than to chil- 
dren. "Daniel,” "The Santa Fe Trail,” "Gen- 
eral William Booth Enters Into Heaven,” and 
"The Congo” should not be missed by older 
boys and girls. All use repetition to develop 
a great swinging rhythm that is almost hyp- 
notic in its effect. The two poems which are 
enjoyed by young children, "The Potatoes’ 
Dance" and 'The Mysterious Cat,” develop 
this same hypnotic rhythm. One little group 
of ^-year-olds who loved 'The Potatoes’ 
Dance ’ used to step it, from one foot to the 
other, as they said it. This brought a group 



swing that added enormously to the effect of 
the lines. Step, step, step, step, they went 
until they reached the line. 

There uas /usl oncsticct potato. 

Then tlicir stepping ceased and that sudden 
cessation ot all movement matked with dra- 
matic intensity the coming of the mock- 
tragedy. This was an entirely sponmneous. 
alrnost reflex response ot young children to 
Vachel Lindsays swinging rhythm that seems 
to demand a bodily response. 

Stephen Vineenl Benel, 1898-1943 
Rosemary Carr Bene! 

A Book of Americans 

Rosemary and Stephen Vincent 2“=' ^ 
contributed richly to the langh.et 
standing of older children and adults with 

Americana m vetsei ''f 

famous people from Christopher Colm^W 

Poeahontas. and Johnny 

dnte Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. The 

t=t*lTrat= uninspired, but the nonsense 

‘^^iSIree^BttSniC^repnetty^^ 

though,theyshnnltLbyallJun.^=>!^^ 
mote interested in m „„„dfathct 

and the children lived i“ , ””^Xr 
However, their father. Colonel James Wker 

too, grew up not only S ^ „ost fa- 

itaswell.SmphenV^nce«f-^^^ 

"Z- rdTwIs “ Boik of American, he 
published in ^ -g^ose- 

Lore in collaboration with his wile, is 

maty Ort B“''p . ..;sahiimorousptes- 
enZK"e-“des of diese colonist: 

pn-CWMSANDPOWTA-NS 

The Pilgrims and the PnrHans 

SrSJtS^Chnreh 

And wished to have their own 


And so, 2t last, they sailed away 
To settle MassacJiusctfs Bay. 

And there they found New England rocks 
And Indians with bows on 
But didn't mind them half as much 
(Tliough they were nearly frozen) 

As being lurried, mocked and spumed in 
Old England for the faith they burned m. 

Tlie stony fields, the cruel sea 
They met with resolution 
And so developed, finally, 

An Iron constitution 

And as a punishment for sinners, 

Invented boiled New England dinners. 

Tliey rvorked and traded, fished and fanned 
And made Neiv England mighty 
On codfish, conscience, self-respect 
And smuggled aqua-vitae. 

Tliey hated fun. They hated fools. 

TIi^ liked plain manners and good schools. 

They fought and suffered, starved and died 
For their own way of thinking 
But people who had different views 
They popped, as quick as svinking. 

Within the roomy local jail 

Or whipped Ihrotigh lown at the calls rail. 

Tlicy didn't care for Quakers but 

Thev loathed gay cavaliers 

AnJwhat they thought of clou ns and plays 

Would simply burn your ears 

Wliile merry tunes and Chrnh?“ 

Tliey deemed contraptions of the Devil s. 

But Sunday was a gala day 
Wlien, in their best attire, 

They'd listen, with re/oicmg hearts, 

To sermons on Hell Fire, 

Demons I've Met, Grim Satan s Prey. 

And other topics just as gay. 

And so they lived and so they died, 

A stem but hardy people. 

And so their memory goes on 
"school house, green and steeple. 

In elms and turkeys and Thanlsgiving 
And much that still is veiy living 
For, every time we think, “Aha! 

Fm better than Bill Jnrhs, 

So he must do just as I say 
No matter what he thinks 
Or else I’m going to whack him hardi 
The Puntan’s in our backj’ard. 
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Bat, when we face a bitter fait 
resolute defiance. 

And cope with it, and neier ask 
7 b fight su'th less than giants 
And Bin or lose, but seldom )ell 
—Why, that’s the Puritan, as well. 


Qiildreo like "Captain Kidd," "Peregrine 
White and Virginia Dare,” and the larruping 
"Theodore Roosevelc” These are genuinely 
fxinny. The boys enjoy rolling out "David 
Glasgow Farragut," which begins 

“Damn the torpedocsl" 

Bold Farragut said, 

"Damn the torpedoes! 

Full speed ahead!" 


and ends sagely with 

So remember, ii eser 
You face such a plight. 

There’s a pretty good chance, 
"Straight ahead!” svill be right. 
And uhile “damn" as )ou Lnou', 
Is a word to eschew— 

He knew when to say it— 

So few people do. 


The poem about the Wright brothers i 
particularly appreciated today by nme- aoi 
ten-year-olds for its humorous account of ; 
momenrous c^•cns in human history. 

This bc»k is Americana with a spice o 
homely isdom afld a pleasant veneration fo 
the men and the legends that make our his 
tory mlorfuL In the midst of the fun, "Nanc 
“ PO'Snant and unforgettable. Sc 

p.59 for r,ochiIW, 

toll ,n SCIBUS On the whol, 
fi/,5..6v= verse i„ 

Mmnig „„„ rollktins nomonj. 

Am„on chUd should niia Lnn 

Jornej Whilcomb Ril.,, 1349.191^ 
J™'’ Whi 

romp Kilcys humorous verse seem« u 

uIAoush u fow of iTllte 

“> «K»t of our umhoIogie^H, 
tavt a homopun philosophy and 

nhIdhun»r.bu,d.Crarclybubbkcrs^ 


They are newspaper verse with a rural flavor 
thatappeals strongly to many people. At least 
two of his poems seem to be permanently 
popular with children— "The Raggedy Man" 
and “Little Orphant Anni e" The latter, hav- 
ing to do with the fate of two outrageously 
naughty children, is genuinely amusing. 


Eugene Field, I 850 *i 895 
Another newspaper poet popular with the 
last generation is Eugene Field, While “The 
Rock-a-By-Lady,” "Little Boy Blue,” and 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod” are undoubt- 
edly his best loved poems, “The Duel” occu- 
pies a special niche in the affectionate regard 
of the fives and sixes, *rhis mryk tragedy about 
the gingham dog and the calico cat who "ate 
each other up” has a pleasant swing to it and 
a delightful refrain. Compared with “The 
Duel, Field’s 'The Sugar-Plum Tree” seems 
extremely labored and much of his verse 
sentimental or seIf<onscious. 

little Boy Blue,” although long popular 
in anthologies, is an adult reminiscence about 
me pathos and evanescence of childhood. It 
IS about children rather than for them and is 
^pical of the sort of thing even our best poeo 
include ^w and then among their poems 
addrewd to children. Let’s omit these adult 
remini^nces of childhood wherever we find 
piere is a pleasant lyric quality about 

mraptor yynJ<E9.Bl,akt.^aodN^”b„t. 

. T?' ““V tea is linia real 

humor mEieldspoemsfor children. 

Olher vrriier, o, light verse 

r^ writers of 

poems many humoroirs 

to be fourrd hare arrd tea among the 

1671 inri ^ ^ Qirisnna Rossetti (p. 

te *■!' lltics one or 

CuosahersalTw'i*^'' Mote 

s^bt'f cp- ISO) in 

poor Henry taking a dose 
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of physic, or to give xis a startling account of 
the woebegone fish in "Alas, AladcJ” 

ALAS, alack! 

Ann, Ann! 

Come! quick as you can! 

There's a Ssb that 
fn the frjj'ng pan. 

Out of the fat, 

As clear as glass. 

He put up his mouth 
And moaned “Alas!" 


Ob, most moum/u), 

"Alas, alack!" 

Then turned to bis sizzling, 

And sank him back. 

Neither Lear nor Richards surpasses "Alas, 
Alack!” for sheer preposterousness, doubly 
ascoaisbins because k seems so plausible. This 
is typical of the occasional bright bits of hilar- 
uy you may find tucked in between the pages 
of serious poetry or appearing now and then 
in our magaaines. 


New voices in the second half of the century 


David McCord, 1897^ 

Far and Few; Rhymes of the Never Wos 
and Always Is 

D avid McCord first began writing verse at 
fifteen, encouraged, he believes, by two 
solitary years on an Oregon ranch. After his 
school years at Harvard, his verses appeared 
frequently in newspaper columns and maga- 
zines. One of his books won the William Rose 
Bene't Award of the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica. Far and Few is his fifteenth book of verse, 
a choice collection of his poems for children. 
They range from pure nonsense to quiet little 
meditations that reflect, perhaps, those soli- 
tary years out of doors. Here are cwo exam- 
ples of this range of mood, 

NOTICE^ 

J have a dog, 

J bad a cat. 

I’ve got a frog 
Inside my hat. 

THIS IS MY BOCK 
This is my rock. 

And here I run 

To steal the secret of the sun; 

Tin's is my lock, 

And here come I 

Before the night has swept the sky. 

Tills is my rock. 

This is the place 
I meet the evening face to face. 

~ ‘Copyright 1952 br Davjd McCord. 


It would be entirely proper to include Mr. 
McCord’s book in the next chapter on ''Poetry 
of the Child’s World.” But his nonsense is so 
adroitly turned, his light verse is so feather 
light, and there are so few good craftsmen in 
this field that bis unique brand of humor 
makes him a welcome addition to the writers 
in the gay tradition. 

The book opens with a poem about "Joe” 
the greedy squirrel who keeps the birds wait- 
ing, It closes with "Fred,” an intrepid Hying 
squirrel, the original glider. Children and 
grown-ups who provide feeding tables will 
recognize both these characters. Here is 

JOE 

We feed the birds in winter, 

And outside in the snow 
We have a tray of many seeds 
For many birds of many breeds 
And one gray squirrel named Joe. 

But Joe comes early, 
foe comes late. 

And all the birds 
Must stand and waif. 

And waiting there for foe to go 
Is pretty cold work in the snow. 

Other small beasties are gaily presented— 
bats, grasshoppers, a snail, starfish, and an 
especially convincing crowd of crows ‘'spill- 
ing from a tree." For sheer nonsense "Five 
Chants,” "In the Middle,” "Who Wants a 
Birthday?” and "Isabel Jones & Curabel Lee 
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C««/r« nofuhjdance u in ttery hne of thh 
blithe boynh figure. Up bill end doun 
dele is there loo. Only ,ke quivering bet 
fttigesli the lest line of ■'Notice.” 

are fua. Children under six like to roll th, 
'*■' Train’ 
Tance" on their mnenea 
f '“P*' older child to appro 

Shell,- f-S,, 

thTS.’’ ‘“‘‘■■"'0 Star i. 


V/illIam Joy Smith, 1918, 
laughing Time 

ol 'O vetae, and, in the , 

etitabk l*''o«nanc« are 

53£S|SS 

^ « you look ar 

Pictures and read the %erscs. 


LAUGimrC TIME 

It nas laughing time, and the tall Gxra5e 
Lifted his head and began to laugh: 

Hat Ha! Ha! Ha! 


And the Chimpanzee on the ginkgo tree 
Swung merrily domi with a Tee Hee Hee: 
Heel Hee! Heel Heel 

“It’s certainly not against the Jaivi” 
Croaked Justice Crow with a Joud gutlatv; 

Haw! Haw! Haw/ Iiau7 


nie dancing Bear who could net er say “iVo” 
XT^tzed up and dosin on tiic tip ol his toe: 
Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho! 

The Donkey daintily took his paw. 

And around they went; Hee-Haw/ Hee-Haw! 
Hee Haw! Hce-Hawl 


Afoon had to smile as it started to climb; 
AJi cn-er the \torJd it was laughing tunc! 


Ho! Ho! 
Hee! Heel 


Ho! Ho! Hee Haw! Hee-Haw! 
Hee! Hec! Ha! Hal Hal Ha! 


After the children have heard this once, the 
obvious next step is for Ae adult to read 
*0 mmnye, wid, d,e child or children com- 
mg in on the laughing choruses, with a grand 
™ '"i It is a namral for verse 

will curch you napping. Why, in- 
s' “ “ Etm that will set the 

ohfcr childten dreandng up mote uses for 
domesucated Dragons. 


fliraing toi 

f ny bread 

K T’ ““- one by one. 
He hands them baci uhen he sees IheyL don 

tradition. B. 
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illuttration by JuUef Kcpei /fom laughing fima by 
William ;oy Sm.'ih, Little, Brown, 19S3 (originol in 
color, book 6'4 x 8U) 
Here is bold, grandiloquent nonseme—a dragon 
toasting bread! With ftouing outline, all 
angles and quirks, and uith a sauty tail and 
ferocious flames, Juliet Kepes illustrates the 
extravagant metaphor of the poem. 


PEOPLE 

Hour after fiour, 
hi viany phea. 

People Sit, 

A/aiii?" hccs. 

"Things," "Jittery Jim,” "Dictionary,” "Big 
and Litde,” and many others are dejjgbtfully 
funny. Perhaps the feckless mood of these 
verses is best summed up by the picture for 
"Pick Me Up,” And the 6nal verse speaks 
for ali the children who enjoy this book. 

"f hlc this book,” said the Krug of Spain. 

”I think rjj read it through again.” 

Ogden Nash, Phylfis McGmIey, 
William Cote 

Ogden Nash is, of course, one of the mosr 
successful modern practitioners of the art of 
nonsense verse. He is a master of the out- 
rageous surprise rhyme that leaves the reader 
gasping and hilarious. Most of his verses are 
sophisticated adult humor, but it is a poor 
acuhology that cannot find among Mr. Nash's 
riches a rib-tickling selection or two for chil- 
dren. 

The Love letters of Phyllis McGmley is 
a treasury of light verse for the edification 
of grown-ups and clever teen-age youngsters. 
Phyllis McGinley is a master craftsman, and 
most of her subject matter is as contemporary 
as television. But this book is not for children. 
Only the delightful verses of her ABC book. 
All Around the Town (p. 74), belong to 
them. This alphabet and her stories for chil- 
dren prove she can write for them if she will, 
and let’s hope she does. 




Jvfosc anthologies have a generous selection 
of humorous poems, and William Cole’s 
Humorous Poetry for Children is a big and 
unusual anthology. In spite of the title, more 
of the verses are for teen-age and adult levels 
than for children. But there are enough funny 
ones for the tens to twelves to make the book 
decidedly w^rth adding to the library of 
laughter both in elementary schools and 
homes. These verses are great fun to read 
aloud. 

Anthologists have not found all the hu- 
morous verse that has been written, and it is 
a rewarding activity to make a collection of 
your own, or to encourage children to make 
such a collection. Clever, well-written verses 
which provoke a chuckle are worth having 
not only because they bring laughter into this 
grave old world, bur because their rollicking 
jmgles cultivate the ear and lead naturally 
and painlessly to the enjoyment of lyric 
poetry. 
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Poetry of the child’s world 



llluiirolien frem Zhtnyo Ocv'i 

;-neJ. Jaf,au, v;k,ng, 1933 <b««k « i ta) 

Zhenya Caj eitJently knou-t mall boy:. 
Ihre It oat, oblniout of bare miJriguhile 

teeoneenlraies uuh utter absotpuon 

an ear splat, ng uh.stleirom 
ebUe of grass. MTith soft pend sketches 

there creates the exeryda, uorld 

of happy children. 


In Jhe before Edward Lear introduced 
rfiPTT ^ ^ madcap world of nonsense, 

i understand that life is 

n™ only real but decidedly earnest. Poems 
^ wrutea and read to children for the put- 
^ of unprovrng their manners and uplift- 

Sit *'=)' tnarted a dawn- 

trf nSf r. ?■' "O'M 

sSi u a ‘’'“f’ inutinative. 

o i t S'ow.ridea 

of a dnid. not as a small adult, but as an in- 



tensely active person, functioning in a world arrived at this point of view slowly. It began 
of his own, a world which, for lack of a better as their stories began, with the idea of teach- 
wotd, adults call "play," Poetty for children ing them moral lessons. 


Early poets of manners and morals 


I n the didactic period the poets seem to have 
been a Jess fearsome group than the prose 
writers for chiJdren. Gaiety came into poetry 
sooner, and verses began to show a real ob- 
servation of and love for children. 

Isaac Walts. 1674-1748 

Divine and Moral Songs for Children 

Isaac Warts, a non-conformist preacher, was 
famous in his own time for his textbooks on 
Logick and on Principles of Geography and 
Astronomy. Today he is best known for his 
hymns and for certain little moralistic verses 
for children. Old school readers and early 
anthologies always used to include such typi- 
cal selections as this warning: 

AGAINST IDLENESS AND MISCIUCF 

How doth the httlc busy bee 
Improve each sbinwg bout 
And gather honey all the day 
From every op'ning dow’r. 

How skslluUy she builds her cell; 

How neat she spreads her wax. 

And labors hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes. 

In works of labor or of skill, 

I would be busy too; 

For Satan finds some michief still 
For idle hands to do. 
fn books, or work, or bealthiui phy. 

Let my first days be past. 

That I may give for ev'ty day 
Some good account at last. 

Watts wrote these and similar verses be- 
cause he believed that poetry is not oidy 
entertaining to children but is mote readily 
memorized than prose. He was right, of 
course. In Dmne and Moral Songs for Chil- 
dren he gave this "Introduction to Parents 


and all who are concerned in the Education 
of Children”; 

What 1 $ learnt in verse, is longer retained in 
memory, and sooner recollected. 

Tliis will be a constant furniture for the 
minds of cJuJdren that they may have some- 
thing to think of uhen alone; and may repeat 
to tbemsehes. 

He concluded, then, that since a child learns 
and recalls rhymes so easily, he might as well 
learn moral lessons in that form. ^ he com- 
posed his Divine and Moral Songs for Chil- 
dren. It was first published in 1715, and so 
many succeeding editions have been pub- 
lished that there is a whole book devoted to 
its history and the listing of the numerous 
editions.* Read over the Watts hymns to be 
found in any modern hymnal and see how 
meaningful most of them still are: "Joy to the 
world,” "When J survey the wondrous cross,” 
"Come, Holy Spirit,” "There is a land of pure 
delight,” and "O God, our help in ages past.” 
little children should also know at least the 
first verse of his "Cradle Hymn,” with its ten- 
der reassurance of safety and well-being: 

Husbl my dear, lie still and slumber, 

Holy Angels guard thy bedf 
Heavenly blessings without number, 

Cently falling on thy bead. 

Such hymns make a center of peace and en- 
couragement for children. We may forget 
Isaac Watts’ moral preachments, but we shall 
sing his hymns "while life shall last.” 

Ann Taylor, 1782-1866 
Jane Taylor, 1783-1824 

Original Poems for Infant Minds 
Rhymes for the Nursery 
Hymns for Infant Minds 
*vmb(U Micy Stone, Divine and Moral Songt of 
Iseue Wmu; An Etsaj /hereon and a len/aSive Ust oj 
EdMont. Privitely printed for The Tnpt}(b, 1918. 
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Ann and Jane Taylor are aedited -wi* being 
the first English authors to write wholly for 
children. 'Ibey were lireraty descendants oi 
Isaac Watts at his most moralistic, and al- 
though they netet achieved the serene beauty 
of his best religious poetry, they did tenmre 
fisthfit into the child’s world, and they wrote 
some nature lyrics without moral lessons. 

Ann and Jane were the daughters of in- 
tellectual parents and enjoyed a happy family 
life in the lovely English countrjside. They 
wrote most oi die poems in Original Poems 
/or Infant Aiinds: By Several Young Personi 
(1804), while Adelaide O’Keefe contributed 
a few verses. Rhymes for the Nursery (1806) 
and Hymnt for Infant AUnJj (1808) fol- 
lowed, and were written entirely by the Tay- 
lors. The sisters w tote so much alike that only 
the initial which sometimes follows a verse 
tdeodfies die author. 

The titles of the verses indicate their Im- 
proving content: 'The Vulgar Little Lady," 
"Ditty Jim,** "Meddlesome Matty," "Con- 
tented John." But the sisters had a gift foe 
storytelling, and many of cheic narrative 
poems profit by cleverly sustained suspense. 
"Ball" is a good example: 

CALI. 

".^^y good litlle felltnv, don't tfcrow jour ball 
there. 

Vou’U bral neighbor's window's, I Inow; 

On Uic end of the house there is room, and to 
spare, 

Co round, }ou can have a delightful game there, 
Vithout fearing fox where jou may throw" 

llany thought he might safely continuchis play 
Wlh a little more care than before 
So. heedless of all Uiat his father could saj-. 

As soon as he saiv he was out of thew^ 

Resell cd to ha' c fifty throws more. 

Ahead) as far as to forty he rose, 

And no mischief had happened af all; 

One more, and one more, he successfully 
throws. 

Out when, as he thought, juit arrived at the 
close, 

III popped his uuiortusutc ball. 


-I'm sure that I thought, anti I did not intend," 
Poor Hairy was going to say; 

Bat soon came tlie glazier the window to mend, 

And botfi the bright shi/Jings he wanted to 
spend 

He had for hrs folly to pay. 

Wlicn hltlc foils tlmik they Inow better than 
great. 

And what is forbidden them, do. 

We must always expect to sec, sooner or late, 

Hiat such wise htfJc fools have a similar fate, 

And that one in the Git)’ goes through. 

A.T. 

Qiildren will listen to these little sermons 
because of their story interest, but they are, 
after all, commonplace verse. The nature 
lyrics, however, are genuinely pleasing when 
^ey are not too lengdiy or marred by extra- 
neous "lessons." "The Snowdrop" is one of 
the preniesr, ‘The Lark,” although a bit too 
long, bas charm; and every tiuld enjoys "i 
like little pussy, her coat is so warm." But 
’Twinkle, twinkle, little star" is the enduiiog 
favorite. Children who heat it invariably 
learn the first verse at once. 

At their worst, Jane and Ann Taylor wrote 
long and pedanuc verse-setmons fot children, 
verses that are not worth salvaging today. At 
their best, diey left children some pleasant 
little lyrics, a few of whldi ate found in 
modern anthologies. 

Kate Greenaway, 1846-1901 
Under the Window 
Ma(i 9 old Oorden 

Like Jane and Ann Taylor, Kate Greenaway 
wrote undistinguished \erse fot children, but 
she did w rite with artless gaiety, and her illus- 
trauons have all the lyric grace the verses 
I*ck- Her balanced pages— decorated with 
flowers, fnuts, merry children, and pleasant 
landscapes— possess a freshness and charm, 
and a kind of rhythmic grace that seem to lift 
the ai:coropao)ing quatrains into the realm of 
genuine poetry. Without the pictures, the 
rhymes probably would not have survivixl. 




but the two in combnation comntute 
unique contribution to children s books. 

ThU modest and charming woman was 

cards which star illostration 

^;’Sl""sconenlo,nga 

tremendous popularity- Green* 

Unle Ann, a collection reached 

Jane Taylot. The o£ her own 

new heights with the p 

book of verses and draw | . 

dow (1879). which IS sa Birthd^ 

000 copies. 

rghfh:ffS ^-m= and made her 


From Kol» Greertoway-l Under fha Window, Worn. 

(original in £ol»r, book 7 x SVj) 

Even the tide page and table of contents 
of Under the Window are decorated with colored 
wooJcuu. rU: page in loft Hues and greens 
is as gentle as "the little teind. 


famous in every great city of Europe and of 
the United States. 

Although Kate Greenaway's verses are 
often wooden and occasionally unchildlike, 
most of them have a gentle gaiety and exhibit 
a real understanding of children which at the 
time was rare; for example, this one from 
Under the Window- 


In go-cart so tiny 
My sister I drew; 

And I’ve promised to draw her 
The wide world through. 

We have not yet started- 
I own it with sorrow- 
Because our trip's always 
Put off till to-morrow. 


Ir is typical Kate Greenaway-simple in lan- 
guage and idea, but with a spark of humor 
that brings a smile. When she morahaes, as 
she does frequently, it is not wi* the hea^ 
hand of the Taylors but with sly humor. Here 
is a good example, also from Vnder the Wm- 
dou>: 

Yes, that’s the girl that struts about. 

She’s very proud,— so very proud/ 

Her bow-wov/s quite as proud as she; 

They both are very wrong to be 
So proud-so very proud. 

See, fane and Wily laugh at her, 

Tliey say she’s very proudl 

Says Jane, "My sta,s--tbey re silly; 

•'Indeed they are. cries little Wily, 

“To walk so stiff and proud. 

The verses, together with the gentle carta- 
tute that illustrates them, ate an excellen 
satire on pride as children see it. 

The following poem “‘S''' 
of Mother Goose. Children IJre .. for the 
contagious excitement of its lines. 
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IJiggledy, piggledy/ see how they runi 
Hopperty, poppextyJ what is the fun? 
ffas the sun or the moon tumbled into the sea? 
What is the matter, now? Pray teJI it met 
Ifiggledy, piggledyi how can I tell? 

Hopperty, poppertyj bark to the bell/ 

The rats and the mice e\'en scamper away; 
Who can say what may not happen to^ay? 

"Susan Blue” (p. 190) is a little conversa- 
tion piece— two small girls talking over a gar- 
den gate and wondering where to play. ’Tom- 
my was a silly boy” relates the amusing 
mishap of a small boy who thought he could 
fly. "Blue Shoes," "Shall I Sing!" "Under the 
Window,” and "My House Is Red” are all 
pleasant, if uninspired, little verses. But one 
characteristic makes them important: they re- 
flect a new consciousness of the real child and 
his everyday play. In the Greenaway boob, 
we see and read about children racing and 
slapping, dancing to the piper’s tune, flying 
kites, rolling hoops, chasing each other, going 
primly m tea, or quietly enjoying their own 
little red house-in short, teal children. 

School is over. 

Oh, what funi 
Lessons finished. 

Play begun. 


WlioTI run fastest, 

You or I? 

Who’ll laugh loudest? 

Let us tiy. 

Grown-ups who had the Greenaway boob 
as children usually discover that certain pages 
remain in the memory with all the distinct- 
ness of familiar faces. Take the "Five little 
sisters walking in a row,” for example. Just 
over the poem there are five prim little girls 
in green pelisses, muffs, and large hats, and 
just beneath the poem there are five little pots 
of marigolds. This page makes poetry with or 
without the verses. Or look at the page con- 
taining 

Little wind, blow on the hill-top. 

Little wind, blow down the plain; 

Little wind, blow up the sunshine. 
Little wind, blow off the rain. 

Pictures and decorations ate so simple a child 
might almost have painted them, but, together 
with the words, they evoke a momentary feel- 
ing of delight. The simple words combined 
with the soft landscapes, the picturesque fig- 
ures, and the pleasing flower-and-fniit ar- 
rangements make these boob a worth-while 
aesthetic experience for children. 


Poets of the child's world of ploy 


The p«ms of Kate Greenaway matked the 
I transition from verse written for chUdren's 
.nsetTO to verse written for *eir entetuin- 
the child’s play 
world from his point of view. While Gtoo- 
eway sometimes motalired, she did so with a 
light much and a glint of humor. She often 
P™ proprieties 
thebnhhl"°‘“"-''®'; treoided 

I spirits of children at play. "What 

IS Tommy running for>” she asW« e.L ^ ■ 

tonci„desthatToLyism'„“^',:t”f^' 


teflett both the child’s everyday world of a 

pUy*" 

’These poets of the everyday world a: 
rfttn close to the humorists and are equal 
beloved by the children. Sometimes, too, th, 
P°«ty of such distinaion th: 
*<7 deserve to be grouped with the lyticis 

the pMts discussed in the following pages ai 
mainly concerned with the child’s play worl, 

Rohe« loui, >850-1894 

A Childs Garden of Verses 

Sinl;!! childhood” hi 

often been bestowed upon Robert Louis St. 
venson and until A A xr'i 

■A. A. Milne appeared, the; 
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was no real contender (or it. Stevenson first 
captivated adult readers w.th his essays and 
ficLn, then caught and held the affectionate 
regard o( children with A Chld's Garden of 
Verses. There was nothing comparable to 
these verses when they were written, no ter- 
ary precedents, even though Stevenson hn^ 

seTfLd that the idea for his book « 

him while he was glancing over one of &.e 
Greenaways little books. A Chdds CarJ^ 
o! Verses goes far beyond Greenaway a. her 
best, both in its reflection of the child s po 
of view and in its poetry. 

The facts of Stevenson's life are^ weU 

known to need much 

been, however, far too much “ 

pathology of his life, and on his reimrr^t , 
Lses, and nor enough ^^P^^^^jVtVnd 
doraitable spirit that kept ^ enioy- 

Edinburgh could ^ house in 

One glimpse of „„ehlng the 

which he lived, with suggests 

walh of the houses on.. her .de.^^^Sg^,^ 

still another reason w y there, 

needing the sun p,t away from 

Fortunately, louis ““ Balfour's house 

it for visits to his ®hh. There he 

at Colmton on the and made 

played outdoors with tutes and with 

friends with all the sm lovingly in 

the garden blossoms he iw discov- 

his poem "The Flowers hlacs, 

ered the "thrushes on e * 
and the lawn imelf *>’.* „a,, a. 

“a perfect goblet of su 

the foot of the garden, 

river over its golden ■'Where 

either hand;’ just as he recalls « m 

i^Z^tf *e “scornsh coast, man, of 


them built by the grandfather, Robert Steven- 
son, for whom he was named. These light- 
houses and the dating feats of engineermg 
which they represented captured the imagina- 
tion of the child and helped his spirit grow 
robust. They influenced also his decision to 
follow the family profession of civil engmeer- 
ine for which he smdied. He finally gave it 
uZor law because, although the adventurous 
outdoor life was greatly to his lildng, he was 
nor sufficiently tugged to stand it and he did 
not enjoy the technical study of engineering. 

Perhaps these journeys with his father 
helped to establish the boy's lifelong passion 
for travel and outdoor life, and ho 
for enjoying the compamonship of all kinds 
of people. In his you* he used to prowl 
•'about the harbour sides, which,' he said, is 
die richest form of idling." He frequented ihe 
old inns and taverns of Edmbutgh and later 
wrote, "I was the companion of seamen, 
chimney-sweeps, and ffiieves; ray ™ 

being continually changed by rhe acnon of 
.he ^lice magistrate. I see now *e little 
sand^ kitchen where Velvet Coat (for such 
was die name I went by) has spent days t^ 
ge*er, generally in silence and mabng son- 
nets in a penny version book .... 

Of his adult life mote tales can be told than 
he himself ever wrote. The lawyer soon 
rurned writer, and no author 
profession more earnestly nor ^*Zi„ual 
Zre zealously. We know of his continual 
travels all over the world for health and for 
pleasure, and we know how his notebooks 
wnt with him everywhere and how there was 
rJr a Irney that did no. yield far notes to 
ITmed later in essays, poems, plays, novels, 
short stories, and letters. . 

In France he fell in love with an Ametjean, 
a Mrs. Osbourne, and followed m &> ' 
fornia, where he married her m 1880. Then 
life together was remarkably ^ppy, 
vensof found himself in a land of famdy P _ 
oership for writing. He dieted m hrs^ er 
daughter Isobel; he read 
m his wife, who was one of lus test 
and on Iloyd Osbourne, Ins stepson, h 



out his boys’ stories, chapter by chapter. Treas- 
ure Island grew and flourished by way of 
Lloyd’s enjoyment, Lloyd’s criticism, Lloyd’s 
robust approval. “No women in the story, 
Lloyd’s orders,” wrote Stevenson- Again— "the 
trouble is to work it off without oaths. Buc- 
caneers without oaths— bricks without straw. 
But youth and the fond parent have to be 
consulted. . . . It’s awful fun boys’ stories; you 
just indulge the pleasures of your heart; that’s 
all; no trouble, no strain.” 

Stevenson s last four years were spent in 
Samoa, and no part of his brief life is more 
picturesque. He built himself a great house in 
the midst of a tropical estate, which he culti- 
vated with astonishing success. He gathered 
round him a kind of feudal clan of natives 
who adored him and whom he protected like 
a kindly patriarch. He aided their deposed 
^g. wrote a book in behalf of his native 
Inends, hoping to help their cause In England, 
and was himself a sort of island king and 
judge. 

When Stevenson died suddenly, his native 
Jiiends came from all ovei the island to look 
u^n *=Jace of the dear friend they called 
7 tala, teller of tales. They brousht their 
fccst mari to honor the dead, they filled his 
^ with *eit brightest flowers, and they 
amda toad up the great mountain to a peak 

wtee Stevemon had said he wished 7 1“ 

Sutty Samoans carried their friend up that 

One episode should be related fat the 
Muscment of children and fat the t^Ta 
lone" who "was young so 

draftn up in a mcKr 

interspersed wirh rf, and 

epupr ^ ^r^icrenstic Stcrcoson 


And considering that I, the said Robert Louis 
Stevenson, have attained an age when O, we 
never mention it, and that I have now no 
iurfher use for a birtljday of any description. . . . 

Have transferred, and do hereby transfer, to 
the said Annie H. Ide, all and whole my rights 
and privileges in the thirteenth day of Novem- 
ber, formerly my birthday, now, hereby, and 
henceforth, the birthday of the said Annie H. 
Ide, to have, hold, exercise, and enjoy fiie same 
ill the customary manner, by the sporting of 
fine raiment, eating of rich meats, and receipt 
of gifts, compliments, and copies of verse, ac- 
cording to the manner of our ancestors. . . . 


Finally, there are some paragraphs to the 
effect that if Annie neglects any of these con- 
ditions, the tights to the birthday shall be 
transferred to the President of the United 
States of America. 

Little Annie Ide had the privilege of twice 
celebrating this birthday with its donor in 
Sareox There each year the natives gave a 
great feast for Stevenson, and Annie occupied 
the seat of honor next to Stevenson. After his 
death, the birthday was faithfully celebrated 
each year according to his directions. Later, 
after i^ie was grown up, married, and liv- 
ing in New York, the binhday was still cele- 
brated by a proper feast and the reading of 
toe famous document. These patties were 
duly recorded by the New York Times for 
^ny years. One President, William Howard 
lalt, remembered his rights, and during his 
aWtration wrote demanding proof that 
OrJ, ^ ^®^|^ements had been carried out. 
Oteromt. he mid, eesiduaty legatee, the 

tt da n« 

uidy^have dehghted the blithe spirit of 
appeared Iti 

Srh ut '•'‘““'■on to Stuven. 

tor Cunning. 

cMd >'>•" ““ *ese poems 

Sm cht 1 , ■ “ *em are ^ely 

childhood- c” u’ teminiscences of 

Chddhood. Such poems creep Into almost 
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every collection of juvenile poetry but are 

„evetthel« re be -oiaed; -rep e 

vensons Keepsake i>uu, , , , a-„ 

Children” and the rarely included To Any 
Reaaet" and "To Willie and Henrietta. 

Fidelity to 'bild nature 

With these exceptions, no careful 

the Doems can fail to leave you impressed 

with^e authors sot'“"= Sum- 

children. The opening poem, Bed in Sum 

met." is every child’s complaint: 

And docs it not seem liaid 
men all the shy is cleat and Mae. 

His children get u^^ 

holes on the beach; fot "Sys- 

mannets; they have a ^P P ^ j 
tem," an orderly can’t under- 

and bad ones, mostly fi ’ ^ -to play 
stand why ' . ,i,ey watch for the 

at Indian wats’ with t ’ , can’t see 

lamplighter; they ;,£ play and 

the wind; and *ey enj y ^ ChUdten’s 

awotldoftheimagin 

interest in “W over again in 

’■me little Und bu teal children, many- 
other verses. Here at 
sided and with many m 


Dramatic play 

Especially true to life 

volvmg dramatic p Y climbing up 

a clothes basket , t^pses not merely 

the cherty tree, d-e *■« ?'“5gn lands and 

'^'“rr/w^ntotanlingofchil- 

even fairyland, i . e.gyepson. In an 

dten -isht be ” . V„cn long be- 

cssay called Child P F his recol- 

fore the VPrraJ ePP^'^'^ /.m’s passion for dra- 

lections of the young chiinsp 

. can tell ou, selves a sloty 


hiiia prone in bed. ’Hiis is exactly what a child 
mimot do, or does not do, at least, when he can 
find anything else. He woils all with lay figures 
and stage properties. When hts story comes to 
the fighting, he must rise, get something by 
;L of a s^otd and have a set-to vv.th a piece 
of fumitme, until he is out of breath. . ..It 
his romance involves an “P°V "'‘5 

he must clamber in person about the chest o 
diauets and fall bodily upon the carpet, before 
his iniagiiiation is satisfied. 

This explains the °t 

dte verses which tell about tluee of us atord 
in the basket on the lea. In A Good Play, 
the children explain: 

Wc built a ship upon the stairs 
All made of the back-bedroom chairs. 

The sick child’s fleets go "all up and down 
among the sheets" in "The land Co/-"": 
pane"; and in "The land of Story Books, he 
has a forest adventure: 

Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall. 

And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 

The poems bristle with the pcopc»“ 
imaginative transformations of that arch ma- 
gician. the child of about four to seven years 

old. 

Group ploy 

^::*&“-d1rh:srveris^^y^^ 

find several children playing pirates m _ 

Story"; building ships toge*er r“ ^ 
Good Play”; being "mountameers m Th 
S^oft”;^crawling "through the breach 
rjl.lWrhega^m;;Kee,^^^^^^^^ 

^rwir]:=hn„ie,W.llm,P«e^^^^^^^^ 
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activities of healthy children. Nothing of the Less scary and still finer is that pounding gal- 
invalid here! lop called 


Night poems 

Perhaps the largest group of poems under a 
single general classification is made up of 
those concerned with night. What an imagi- 
native group it is, and sometimes scary too: 
'Young Night Thought,” "My Bed Is a Boat,” 
"The Land of Story-Books," "Night and Day,” 
“The Moon," "Windy Nights,” "Shadow 
March,” “The Land of Nod," "Escape at Bed- 
time,” “Good-Night,” and "In Porn” Of 
these, "Escape at Bedtime" is one of the most 
interesting because of its glimpse of starry 
skies. 


ESCAPE AT BEDTIME 


Tlie lights from the parlour and kitchen shone 
out 

Tlirough the bluids and the windows and bars; 

And high overhead and all moving about, 

Tlicre were thousands of millions of stars. 

Tlicre ne'er were such thousands of leaves on 
a tree, 

Nor of people in church or the Park, 

As the crowds of llie stars that looked doivit 
upon me, 

And that glistened and winked in the Dark. 


Tlie Dog, and the Plough, and the Hunter, and 
alt, 

M the star of the sailor, and Mars 
"“wall”™ “ 

Would be hall full of water and stars. 

'^eS "" 


Cut the elory kept shr„i„g b„gh, 

And the stars going round in m, her 


Musical qualities 

There are two poems in this night e 
far their thf 
^dow March" has as perfeer marc 
me as any music by Sousa, but it is an , 
n^temns match of bogies and shadow, 
■o U used befote the childten are seve 
ighi year, old and stout enough to sou 


WINDY NIGHTS 


Wlicncvcr the moon and stars arc set, 
Wljcnever the wind is high,* 

All night long in the dark and wet, 

A man goes riding by.* 

Late in the night when the fires are out, 
Wliy docs he gallop and gallop about?* 
Whenever the trees are crying aloud. 
And ships are tossed at sea,* 

By, on the highway, low and loud. 

By at the gallop goes he;* 

By at the gallop he goes, and then 
By he comes back at the gallop again.* 


Keep on saying "the gallop again, the gallop 
again, by he comes back at the gallop again," 
and you will feel yourself galloping, too. 
Notice in the starred lines the silent beat after 
the last word exactly like a rest in music. This 
probably calls for a little explanation. Read 
the poem aloud, tapping the meter with your 
finger, just as a metronome beats out the time 
of music. You discover the silent beat immedi- 
ately, and you discover also bow it enhances 
the galloping rhythm, even though you were 
unconscious of it. "Windy Nights" is a mas- 
terly bit of music-with-wotds, fine enough for 
older children to say in verse choirs and 
fj?' S ® recalling when, snug in 
his bed, he listens to a great storm that sets 
the trees to "crying aloud." 

Another fine example of the use of rhythm 
m suggest the subject is "From a Railway 
triage. Notice that the verse has the 
tempo and the driving speed of the train. 
Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 

Bndg« and houses, hedges and ditches; 

^d charging along hke troops in a battle, 

^ through the meadows the horses and cattle: 

Fly as thick as driving rain- ^ 
e>-e. 

Fainted stations whistle by. ^ 

These examples of rhythm illustrate an- 
sou CUd r Gar&» t./ Krrerr the poems ate 
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markedly lyrical. 01 course, numbers of them 
have been set to music, but they srng ariymy. 
wrthout benefit of notes. Take the concluding 
line of "A Good Boy": "And hear the thrushes 
singing in the lilacs round the lawn. It does 
sing, doesn’t it? Or read the familiar 

SINGING 

Of speckled eggs tlic birdie sings 
And iicsis among die trees; 

TJie sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 

Tlie children sing in far Japan, 

Tlie children sing hi Spam; 

Tlie organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the ram. 

Or listen to die refrain in 

THE WIND 

I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky. 

And all around I beard you pa s. 

Like ladies’ skirls acres 11 = grass 

O wind, a-blowing rr" , 

Owind.tlial sings so loud a song 

I saw Ibe drlletent tilings joti did. 

But alwaysyouyoutself);o“J^5^- 
I felt you push, r beard )0U can, 

I could not see youiself “ f 
n wind, a-blowmg all day long, 

gwSthalsrnsssoloudasongl 

O you that are so strong and »Id, 

o blower, are you young or • 

Are vou a beast of held and tree, 

o wind, that sings so loud a so g 

Go through page after page ^of^*^^ mOTOiy 
and you’ll find *em « 8 « 1^- 

with their own melody, 
ical of them all is 

WHERE CO THE BOATS? 


Dark brown is the rivet, 
Golden is the sand. 
It flows along ^orevei, 
With frees on either 
Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam. 


Boats of mine a-boating- 
Wliere will all come home? 

On goes the river 

And out past the mill. 

Away down the valley, 

Away down the hill. 

Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more. 

Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 

Notice the slow, smooth-flowing melody of 
the first two verses, like the flow of the rtvet. 
In the third verse, the repetition of Away 
Rives an impetus to the lines as tf the current 
tere really flowing faster and carrying 4= 
boars farther until, abruptly, as if m a little 
eddy the boats come to anchor in the last two 
lines. Except that the poem has no gaiety, the 
smooth glide of the lines suggests the flowing 
melody of "The Moldau,” by Smetana. 

Stevenson was evidently fond of the poem 
pattern which seems to begin close at hand 
Md go farther and farther away. He uses it 
again effectively in 

foreign lands 
Up into the cbeny tree 

Who should climb but little me? 

I held Ihe trunk with both my hands 
And looked abroad on foreign lands. 

I saw the next-door garden lie, 

Adorned with flowers before my eye, 

And many pleasant places more 
TTial I had never seen before. 

J saw the dimplmg river pass 
And be the sky’s blue looking-glass. 

The dusty roads go up and down, 

Wth people tramping m to town. 

If I could find a higher tree. 

Farther and farther I should see. 

To where the grown-up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships, 

7b where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairy land. 

Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings come alive. 
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glimpses, imaginarively, the sea and the oiagic 
road to fairyland. Even for the youngest, Ste- 
venson uses this pattern in the brief 

RAIN 

17ie rain is raining all around. 

It falls on field and tree, 

It rains on ific umbrellas here. 

And on the ships at sea. 

Although teachers and mothers tsho were 
raised on A Child's Garden of Verses may feci 
that the verses are overfamiliar, they must 
not forget that these poems are new to each 
generation of children. '“The Cow," "My 
Shadow,’ The Swing,” "Winter-time,” and 
'Time to Rise," in addition to the verses al- 
ready quoted, ate perennial favorites, and chil- 
dren should not miss them. New poets of 
childhood may make their contributions, but 
Robert Louis Stevenson has left to young 
children a legacy of small lyrics, just their 
size. 


Eleanor Ferjeen, 1881- 


Eleanor Forjeon's 
Poems for Children 


Ihe poetry of Eleanor Farjeon (p. 121) cuts 
across ^y classification which could be de- 
vised. She writes skillful nonsense verse 
cleser in form and content. Her lyria are 
tender nnd bennnful. But, ou the whole, she 
belongs with the poets reviewed in this chap. 

of *e child $ world and wonderment. 

Sutely no child ever geew up 
•musing household ian little 'W” tZ 
jeon enjoyed. For a picture of childhood in a 


by PeloaJe Doon, fo, * r.u,.r .. 

b» 

t»<viciMM, Gerd«n Oty. Ipfl 
(onginol ,n color, book 8% « 814: 

them the utnJ u blotting. Pelagie Do^ ^ 

ti..r h„gb,jdo„ W .ff,.;,,, 


family which was as brilliant as it Wris un- 
usual, read her Portrait of a Family. 

Although the four Farjeon children grmv 
up on friendly terms with many of London's 
distinguished people, none seemed as won- 
derful to them as their gentle mother and 
their gay, irrepressible father. Tlie motlier 
w'as the daughter of America’s most beloved 
aaor, Joseph Jefferson of Rip Van Winkle 
fame. From the jeffersons, Eleanor thinks, 
the four children inherited thtir love of mu- 
sic, which was strong in all of them and de- 
veloped into a profession with Harry, the 
oldest. Certainly pretty "Maggie" Jefferson 
gave them a gotxl start, singing for them all 
the American songs which she had grown up 
with and wliich they soon learned to know 
and love as well as she did. 

Nellie adored her father, a popular novelist 
of his day and the friend of all the notables 
in the world of the theater, music, literature, 
and art. When Nellie was about ten years 
old, her father began the pleasant custom of 
presenting each child with a book after Sun- 
day dinner. Nellie’s first one w'as In Mem 0 ‘ 
and she remembers her father telling 
her about Tennyson and reading her parts of 
the poem. He read aloud much poetry, and of 
all the poets Shakespeare was their favorite. 

When Eleanor Farjeon began to write, she 
always took her manuscripts to her father’s 
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study, pushed them undet the door, and then 
ran away. "I had a stomach-ache tdl he came 
and told me it he liked it,” she wr.tes. He 
never kept me waiting. Even if he was wrtt- 
ing his own stories, he stopped “ 

look at my last poem, and came 
Nursery to talk it over with me. He taugh 
me how to cortect proofs and to be parti^to 
in the cleatness of my 'copy for the ; 

long before I had any printers to 
Once, when she was ill, Nellie wro 

tsventy-thousand-word story, sent .t .^awn to 
her father, and then waited in bed fcart 

Lions to learn his opinion. When he c^m , 

he exclaimed, "I have hopes of you NeU 
I have hopes of you!" and she knew compte 
satisfaaion. Hie story mi^t “O' ^ 

but she was on her way. Her father gh 

she might be a ■writer! /-hildren 

After the death of their father, the children 
spenl one year in the Umted Stat« with *e.r 
grandfather, Joseph Jefferson. 
received an appointment to t e . ^ 

Royal Academy of 
Elinor returned with h®' 
was published shortly ^ ^ „ Rhymel 

London. It was the f her 

of Lonion Taw«, j by the lively 

own music. This gSenr, by her 

historical nonsense, KmH ana « 
brother and herself, and from 

written ptolifically, both prose 

At her best, Eleanor Farjeon s ^ 
children ate skillfully wri ■ 
craftsman, having practi ed ev 
English poetry ^ lively as a dance; 

Her rhythms are oft varied and 

her meters and thyme sh^ ^^^ 

interesting; and h everyday ac- 

ftom sheer nonsens ® lore and 

tivities of everyday childr 

fantasy. „„alitv of her poems is 

Unfotronately, th q ?[,bUshed verse is 
uneven, for some best, 

relatively mediocre describing 

She is not, fn' eJyday activities as A. A. 

the modern child although sudi 

Milne and Dorothy Aldis, 


poems as “Bedtime," "Breakfast,” and "What 
I’ve Been Doing” are well liked by the chil- 
dren. 


Imagination and the everyday world 

But the moment she turns imaginative, some- 
diing wonderful happens. Take, for example, 
that curious and lovely night poem, whose 
very title arrests attention: 

THE NICIIT WILL NEVER STAY 
TIic night will never stay, 

The night will still go by, 

Tliough with a million stars 

You pin it to the sky- . • j 

Tliough you bind it with the blowing wind 
And buckle it with the moon, 

Tlic night will slip away 
Like sorrow or a tunc. 

Mr. Milne may give us "Hoppity” and Mrs. 
Aldis, "Hiding," but it takes Eleanor Fatjeon 
re ntrn an ordinary night ““ 
perishable and precious 
Lra might well give a child his first sense 
M time, nishing itresistibly along in a patrein 
of starry nights that will not stand still. Not 
that thLhild can so translate the P““' 
he will say it and say it again, because both 
the idea Zd the words are as haunting as a 
Lody. In simpler but still highly imagma; 
rive style ate her companion poems Boy 
Names" and "Girls’ Names (p. ^ 

dren like the sound of these verses, and the 

surprise endings amuse them. vyaU” 

ihc lovely "Over the Garden Wall, 
wWch desetites a ball mysteriously thrown 
over the wall by unseen hands, gives a sn^ 
episode both beauty and significance, ^is 
to be the secret of Eleanor Fat, eons 
magic: when she illumines everyday happen- 
L with the light of her nnagmation, they 
tX on a new and glowing significance. Our 
S^Lfs Tunes," "Blow the Stats Home 
■The Smoke." "The Bonfire, “nd -Thejong 
of the Bit” ate all 0“"’?'“. °.f Coo,! 



ess of demolitioa has been captured to per- 
fection in her lively verses. 

Of her fairy poems, "City Under Water” is 
perhaps the loveliest and the most usable for 
children. There are not many of these, but 
they are invariably good fairy lore and ■well 
written. 


Nature poems 

Nature poems occur throughout the books. 
Of these, children like especially "The King- 
fisher," "A Dragon-Fly,” "Heigh-Ho, April,” 
and the favorite, "Mrs. Peck-Pigeon." Read it 
aloud and notice how the words and lines of 
this poem suggest, ever so subtly, the funny 
little bobbing, teetering gait of the pigeon 
pecking for crumbs: 


MRS. PECK-PIGEON 
Mrs. Peck-Pigeon 
Is picking for bread, 

Bob-bob- bob 

Goes ber little round head. 

Tainc as a pussy-cat 
III the street, 

Step-step-step 
Go her little red feet. 

'UlJi her hltlc red feet 
{Ind her htlic round head. 

Mrs. Peck Pigeon 
Goes picking for b/cad. 

Christmas poems 
All of Elanor Faticons poc,„ 

« in -Tor f?," ^ of Christ- 

herd and "?n ' ^^tp. 

-Cr.~SsS.-S 


tender, imaginative, and moving. Here are 
two in contrasting mood: 

THE children’s carol 
Here vve come again, again, and here vve come 
again/ 

Christmas is a single pearl swinging on a chain, 
Christmas b a single flower in a barren svood, 
Christmas is a single sail on the salty flood, 
Christmas is a single star in the empty sky, 
Christmas is a single song sung for charity. 
Here we come again, again, to sing to you 
again. 

Give a single penny that we may not sing in 
vain. 


bllALL I TO THE DYRE GO DOWN? 

Shall I to the byre go down 
Wlierc the stalled oxen are? 

Or shall I climb the mountain’s crown 
To see the rising star? 

Or shall I walk the golden floor 
Where the King’s feast is spread? 

Or shall I seek the poor man’s door 
And ask to break his bread? 

It matters not. Go where you will. 

Kneel down in cattle stall, 

Climb up Jhe cold and starlit hill. 

Enter in hut or hall, 

To (lie warn. Steside giie your cficcl-, 

Or turn it to the snow, 

M; Ibc One you seek 
lou 11 find where’er you go. 

His saiidal-solB is on the earth, 
ttis /lead is in the shy 

'n tl, a baby’s niittli 
And in the old man's sig/i, 

His ^adoiv fails across t/ie sea, 

A m the wind, 

“""■'■ogriceie/t He, 

HiS heart svilb all ivbo sinned. 

man's niife 

Or taste llie Jung’s oivn fare, 

Ho » loni ,ou go to seek to-mgbt 
FoM '''■fsHiere; 

cattle wood, 

And ,,b„e the planes sbine- 
'J"' Ofr friend, 
ilaiidstdl, and loot i„,„,„a 

“ Tilings" is often used 
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And then ^ 

And n-ondered for * httle btf. 

And w« forgot to dig out «-dl* 

A vihJe, and tried to anw-er iL 

And »hJe wtiiied to find xt out, 

He puckaed in alicilewad. 

And then he itretched himself again 

And sseixt back home inside the clod. 



1^7) 


a.Ch.U.masbuH,.c^^^^ 
appeal. If Eleanor Fa ) would 

else, her love 

rank high in the poe ly breathe, 

and leatn as effortlessly as they 

Elirnbeth Mode. Roberts, 1886..941 
Under the Tree 

HllrahethMadoa^b-wasJr-^nag^^^^ 
up in Perryvllle, ^^“7’ „.-5 „me. Cet- 

beats had settled in Danie 

tainly from her novels , in the bal- 

have been steeped J™” of her 

ladry, the folklore, and *‘; ““°Vninst 
state. From her P°™^ ^ childhood with 
have had an unusually PP^ enioytnS ^ 
the other children in her ‘yr^'^Lh, 

normal village experience circus. 

n°“’m7*;i9Tsh=' — 

verrol'chic:go^hdgra^a^«o^y 

with Phi Beta Kappa but with the MC 


UI.,tn.l1oii by F, 0. B.dlorJ l.r Und.^J- Fr.. by 
Elirabelh Madox Robe, It, Viting, 1930 (book 6x9/,) 

JuJged h '*>« W, F»'»Ft‘* illmtraiom 
oj lome MlMi hoots, this pksure may 
seam a sugligsih example. Yes eeety 
sigxifcaat desail o! the poem is pmsused ttt 
this smdl sketch. Check uish the story 
told its "The Worm" and see 
how admirable the interpretatson is. 


lin prize for essay and the prite for 
poetry. The poetry was later published m 
^Jir the Tree, about which loms Untet- 
m^er has remarked, "few American lyricists 
hav’e made so successful a '^^kut. After h 
graduation from the university, she lived m 
New York for a while and began wntmg h« 
novels. Later she retired to her own Kentucky 
"^continued her work there. She won s^- 
eral poetry prizes while writing her noveh, 
but sL is best known as .'he ante o' 
Ttme ai Mart, Hn^ms ’« ? 

Great Meadour, and other stories of Kenm^y- 
A year before her death, a second volume of 
poems, So„g in the 

One reviewer, J. Donald Adams, has said 
of Elizabeth Madox R°hem: "Everyimg die 
writes bears the unmistakable mark ot he 
hidily individual gifts; nothing she has eve 
dfe could possibly be mistaken for the work 
of another writer.” 


Child's point of view 

^“rf^:c£SXh”an^^^^^^ 
^mle poetry. It has a 

’ berry that gives the unw^-J“_^^,,, 

mediate clues to i^g and full 

these poems emouo y ^ >jiyorm” will 
of everyday enchantment, 
serve as an example. 
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Dickie found a broken spade 
And said he’d dig hiraseJf a well; 

And then Charles took a piece of fin. 

And I was digging with a shell. 

Then WJl said he would dig one too. 

We shaped them out and made Uicni wide. 
And I dug up a piece of clod 
Tiiat had a little worm inside. 


We watched him pucker up himself 
And stretch himself to walk away. 

He fried to go inside the dirt, 

But Dickie made him wait and stay. 

His shining skin was soft and w ct. 

I poked him once to see him squirm. 
And then \WJI said, “i wonder if 
He knows that he’s a worm.” 


And then we sat back on our feet 
And wondered for a httle bit. 

And we forgot to dig our welts 
A while, and tried to answer it. 

And while we fried to find it out. 

He puckered in a httle wad. 

And then he stretched himscK again 
And went back home inside the clod. 

Here is a narrative as direct as prose wii 
QO proud words,” no fancies, no etherc 
theme-just worm and children. Tht childre 
ate digging; but, notice that they are diggin 
with a broken spade, a piece of tin, and a she 
tools so characteristic of children that ih 
first verse sorties the adult and is accepted i 
a matter of course by the child. Then t\ 
worm distracts them from their original pla 

It fot a while until a strange idea mat. 
*em forget their experiments. They sit bar 

and wonder if "he knows rha. he’s a worn 

^^Si^rtnite^rfSt' 
i^'gV;tmmrh'afr£;d"'"gf'“ 
t-hmmg skin was mfrandwecLS 


ly *'he puckered in a little wad.” These are 
masterly descriptive phrases, and yet they 
sound as if the child might have spoken 
them. So in “The Cornfield," “Mumps,” "Fa- 
ther’s Story," 'The Picnic,” "The Buttetbean 
Tent," and a dozen others, you encounter a 
real child telling seriously of what he sees, 
feels, and docs. 

Child wonder and delight 

The Roberts child ruminates about things, 
wonders, and has several scares, but she is 
never fairy<onscious or full of those delicate 
whimsies so frequently found in British ju- 
veniles. This child has a wholesome carthiness 
and a healtliy identification with and delight 
in nature. She enjoys milking time; she makes 
herself a little house under 


THE BUTTERBEAN TENT 
through the garden I went and went, 

And I walked in under the butterbean tent. 

poles leaned up hke a good tepee 
And made a nice httle house for me. 

i a seat, 

And all outside was cool green street. 

A httle green worm and a butterfly 

And a cnckct-hke thing that could hop went by. 

Of bug! ,b,t could go bkc lllfe Clocb. 

A long, lo„g while in the bultcrbcuu lent. 

ranch. She Intern m the "Water Noises" 

‘Jo 

the "Crv \T suddenly joyous over 
ecstatically as the children: 

CRESCENT MOON 

td w£.f '■“‘Ifeiindl" 
^d made f ' "oiiiiil. 

^d made om feet ,mtl.p the ground. 

e s ipped our toes and sane “Oh-Io 
We clapped our hands and sang. "Oh-ce;” 
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It made us jump and JaugJi to see 
Tlie little new moon abo;e tJic tree. 

She shares her sheJrcr from a "Little Rain” 
with a shivery diicken and a Jadybug. She is 
haunted by stars, amazed at the miracle of a 

riREFLY 
(A Song) 

A little light is going by. 

Is going up to see the sly, 

A little ligJit with wings. 

I never cou/d have thought of 
To hav e a htfle bug all lit 
And made to go on wings. 

And she is struck by the odd three*layet*cake 
arrangement of the universe: 

THE PEOPLE 

The ants are walling under the ground. 

And the pigeons are fl) ing ov er the steeple. 
And in between arc the people. 

A very tidy arrangement when you come to 
think of it! 

Then there is talk, back and forth, between 
the child and her world. She listens to the 
hens going to roost and speaking their little 
asking words.” Twice a bush speaks to her, 
quite naturally, just a passing word. Around 
sleep time there is a gay little brown jug that 
talks, and in broad daylight an old horse, in 
the poem called "Horse,” gives her a piece of 
his mind and sends her on her way. 

He didn’t talk out with his mouth; 

He didn’t talk with words or noise. 

Hie talk was there along his nose; 

It seemed and then it was. 

He said the day was hot and slow. 

And he said he didn’t like the Bies; 

They made him have to shale his skin. 

And they got drowned in his eyes .... 

And then he shut his eyes again. 

As still as they had been before. 

He said for me to run along 
And not to bother him any more. 

So children interpret their dog, or cat. in their 
earnest and commendable efforts to reach the 


animal s point of view. This poem is horse- 
talk indeed, and a child’s Interpretation too. 
Read the whole six stanzas, and you can fairly 
hear the snort with which horse asserts " 'I’m 
horse,’ he said, 'that’s what!’ ” 

People 

'The poems are full of pleasant people and 
reflect the child’s interest not only in other 
children, but in the grown-ups at home and 
abroad. Father fills the little girl’s mug at 
milking time and sings or tells stories to all 
the children, Afother sends them on picnics 
and corrects their manners. There are broth- 
ers: Clarence, Charles, and the twins. Will 
and Dick, In "Christmas Morning” the child 
recalls the details of the Nativity in terms of 
her own mother and baby John— as naive and 
lovely an interpretation as you could find! 
Sundry orher relatives are remembered in the 
poems. 'The townspeople vary from pretty 
"Miss Kate-Marie,” the Sunday school teacher, 
and another "Beauriful Lady,” to Mr. Penny- 
baker, who makes faces when he sings bass, 
and the notable Mr. Wells: 

MR. WELLS 

On Sunday moimng, then he comes 
To church, and everyboefy smells 
The blacking and the toilet soap 
And camphor balls from Mr. Wells. 

He wears bis whiskers in a bunch. 

And wears his glasses on his bead. 

I mustn’t call him Old Man Wells— 

No matter— that’s what Father said. 

And when the little blacking smells 
And camphor balls and soap begin, 

I do not have to look to know 
That Mr. Wells is coming in. 

The intense curious interest that children feel 
toward the strange antics of grown-ups is re- 
flected in poem after poem and is summarized 
in the amusing "People Going By." 

Fidelity to child nature 
Reading and rereading dicse poems, you re- 
alize dieir integrity. No word, no line is 
dressed up or prettified to sound "cute." Cute- 
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ness afflicts much modern verse for children 
and is indeed the curse of Juvenile poetry. 
Here in diese poems by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts is complete fidelity to child nature. 
The poems are grave, simple, and full of die 
unconscious beauty of a child’s narrative 
when he is moved to tell )oa earnestly of 
something he enjoys. You can live with these 
poems, use them year after year, and never 
exhaust their richness. No grown-up can read 
them without knowing much more about 
children when he finishes, and no child can 
heat them without feeling a kinship with 
that child who likes to play with wiggletails, 
smell the aromatic herbs of fennel, and eat 
cherry pie, but who occasionally suffers from 
fears no less mtense from being Imaginary. 


STRANGE TREE 

Away bejond the Jaxboe house 
I saw a different kind of tree. 

Its trunk uas old and large and bent. 
And I could feel it look at me. 
nie road was going on and on 
Eejond to reach some other place. 

I saw a tree that looked at me. 

And yet it did not have a face. 

It looked at me vvith all its limbs; 

It looked at me with all its bark. 
T/JC yellow wrinkles on its sides 
wtre bent and dark. 

And then I ran to get away. 

But tthen I stopped to turn and see, 
iJic tree was bending to the side 
And leaning out to look at me. 


It »iong to dost »•;*, 

qoot.og Tht Hens," “rht Rabbit,” and h 
a doao other latotites-tatcpt that I/„, 

In n a setnnne and g.f.ed nttist haa mta 
-h^a^,dci„yd.t ■•long, long thoajjfc,,. 

Winifred Welles, I893.J939 
Skipping Along Alone 

WiniI,tdTOIt,(Mt,.HatoIdShtatcr), 
^.n»n an old Cenntaitn. 

‘ “lit abont het flu" i 


Wry and her childhood in Norwich Town, 
where she grew up, married, and had one son. 
Her little boy was the inspiration for her sin- 
gle book of poems for children. Skipping 
Along Alone ( 193 1 ) . It has been out of print 
for so long that most of the favorites are 
in andiologics, but It is a pity to lose the 
book, with Marguerite Davis’ lively pictures. 

In a first grade, the children watched a 
cecfopia moth come out of its cocoon, slowly 
fan its wings dry, and then make Its first 
flight w a nearby plant. The children were 
quiet and breathless from the first stirring of 
life in the dead, dusty-looking shell. It is 
exactly this mood of wonder and hushed ex- 
pectancy that Winifred Welles has caught 
in her poem about the luna moth. Later in 
the day, after all the facts about moths had 
been discussed and disposed of, the teacher 
read tha poem: 


The night the green moth came for me, 

A creamy moon poured down the hill, 
Ine meadow seemed a silver sea. 

Small pearls were hung in every tree, 

And all so still, so still— 

He floated in on my white bed, 

A strange and soundless fellow, 
i the horns wave on his heai 
We stepped across my pillow 
In twy ermine boots, and spread 
flis cape of green and yellow. 

He so close that I could see 

H;w and chill. 

His faint br«fh wav cred over me. 

C^me Child, my Beautiful,” said he. 

And all so still, 50 still- 

descended upon the children; 

“ ““"d time, and 
^she let them go. the next day and many 

"Tmdfl!, r fot the poem; 

Read about the moth to j,;;/.” 

Imaginative adventures 

^ »f *e finest examples of imaginative ad- 
tnmtutes m the boot ft is also an example 
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of that blend of realism and fantasy which 
we shall find again in Walter de la Mmc. 
Although "Green Moth" is an exceptionally 
accurate description of a luna moth, this is 
not merely a garden moth but a mysterious 
visitant summoning the child to some iaky 
world. The lines are beautiful in sound and 
mood, and the children invariably whisper 
with the teacher the lines, "And all so still, 
so still—.” "The Angel in the Apple Tree” 
is a beautiful poem which always suggests 
the young William Blake seeing his flock 
of glistening angels in a tree. They must 
have been "lovely, silver Persons” too. "Be- 
hind the Waterfall” is a fantasy in which the 
child follows a mysterious old woman straight 
through the cascade and catches a Seeting 
glimpse of the silvery world of water fairies. 
The flight "over stones all green and glossy" 
is in a rapid, breathless tempo that comes to 
a pause only when the old woman's touch 
opens "a wide door in the wall." 

BEHIND THE WATERFALL 
A little old woman 
In a thin white shawl. 

Stepped straight through the column 
Of the silver waterfall, 

As if the fall of water 
Were not anything at ail. 

I saw her crook her finger, 

I heard her sweetly call. 

Over stones all green and glossy 
I fled and did not fall; 

I ran along the river 

And through the waterfall, 

And that heavy curve of water 
Never hindered rne at all. 

The httle old woman 
In the thin white shawl 
Took my hand and laughed and led me 
Down a cool, still hall. 

Between two tows of pillars 
That were glistening and tall. 

At her SngeTs tap swung open 
A wide door in the wall. 

And I saw the crystal city 
That’s behind the waterfall. 

These three poems, "Green Moth," 'The An- 
gel in the Apple Tree," and "Behmd the 


Waterfall, " put a spell upon the listener that 
grows out of the melody of sound and the 
mystery of words and ideas. 

Fairies and fancies 

The fairies of Winifred Welles are a lively 
and unconventional crew. There is the scold- 
ing, squinting "Stocking Fairy,” who resides 
in die holes of your socks and has temper tan- 
tnuns until you mend her m. There is the 
"Fairy Under Glass," with her small face "all 
puckered up to scream.” There are the bounc-- 
ing, pouncing fairies who go hunting sand' 
fleas for an “Elfin Feast," and of course there 
are the surly old gnome. Minim, and his pa' 
rient mice servants in "Minim and the Two 
Mice.” All the fairy poems are amusing, but 
the "Stocking Fairy" is the children's favorite: 

LOCKING FAIRY 

In a hole of the heel of an old brown stocking, 

A little old Fairy sits rocking and rocking. 

And scolding and pointing and squeaking and 
squinting, 

Brenvn as a nut, a bright eye glinting, 

She tugs at a thread, she drags up a needle, 

She stamps and she shrills, she commences to 
wheedle, 

To whine of the cold, in a fine gust of temper 
She beats on my thumb, and then with a 
whimper 

She sulks in her shawl, she says I’ve forgotten 
I promised to make her a lattice of cotton, 

A soft, woven window, cozy yet airy. 

Where she could sit rocking and pecking— 
Hush, Fairy, 

Tiish, Fairy, sit gently, look sweetly, 

I’ll do what I said, now, and close you in neaffy. 

Closely akin to the spirit of the fairy poems 
are the whimsical fencies of the child in "Run- 
away Fountain” and 'Things Left Alone." In 
the first poem the child imagines the fountain 
is alive and mischievously chasing him down 
the street. In "Things lift Alone” he asks, 
"Wluit do the chairs say when we are gone?" 
and imagines that just as he steps into the 
house he catches the smothered laughter of 
dishes settling into their places and nudging 
eadi other "to keep mum as to where they 
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have been." "Hoppergrass: His Funeral" de- 
sente the elaborate burial of a grasshopper 
by nowers, birds, and insects. 

J«sl any day 

A go^ly number oi Winifred Welles’ poems 

Krikd Mih rate perception and charm. 
Shipping Along Alone" celebrates the child's 

"Hob h h i “1°”' *' “=‘>>'',2 

"hi “ ™'’“satlon between 

b ackejed MyrtUla" and "pig-tailor 

£ e to^f ‘'“I. "■“S'-'F all children 

base to solve- what let’s do tojay?" -11.0,0 

non, lorTSrhw'^'d"!”' 
speculations of ’ Cutto' ej 

s, 

DOCS .\N*D \VT-\TIinR 

rdhlcadjilcfcntdog 

fornc/j-ljjij o/ucalhcr- 
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llluttrollen by Marguerite Dovis for Slipping Along Alone 
by Winifred Welles, Maemillon, 1931 (book 6V4 * 81i) 

You Jo not need Winifred Welles’ poem fo tell 
you that this crabby old fairy is furious. 

Notice the child-size stocking. Children enjoy all 
the seuing details of this illustration. 


A naiTotv grcjhouud for a fog, 

A ivoJ/hound strange and ivln'fc, 

AWtJi a tail Lte a silver /eather 
To run with in the night, 

When snotv is still, and ivinter stars are 
bright. 

In the fall I'd Jihe to sec 
In answer to my whistle, 

A golden spaniel loot at me. 

But best of all for rain 
A Icrner, hairy as a thistle. 

To trot with fine disdain 
Beside me down the soaked, sweet smdh'ng 
lane. 


pernaps suggest ttie tresft 
^ject matter of Winifred Welles' poems. 

are like the poems of Walter de la Mare 
m their remarkable grace, but they are closer 
m rontent to the child’s range of experience 
and fancy. And like most poems, they must 
be r«d aloud if their melody and their gay, 
v«ied rhythms are to be appreciated fully. 
. had deep insight into the 

Childs everyday world, and her gay, unhack- 
neyed verses surprise and delight children 
and adults alike. 

Rothel Field, 1894-1942 
The Pointed People 
A Little Book of Days 
Toxis and Toadstools 

““t. W been a delightful 
counr*ftf J'T'lging from the amusing ac- 

‘’“"W 1-“ ''ri'- 

famjhe va„ed ,„bu.es paid he, in dm Me- 

1942 T“t^L*=.""’’ (J“'yAa- 

of 1 u/ * • impression 

ancc^oJ^’ full of exuber- 

’ people and the outdoor world. 



She worked at top speed, as If from some 
inner compulsion, and ^ave to her books die 
vigor and integrity that were hers. With curly 
red hair and bright eyes, she was "just like 
Christmas," said Laura Benet, a fellow poet. 

Rachel Field U’as born in the lovely old 
town of Stockbridge, ifassachusetts. There 
she started school and, she confides, did so 
poorly that she dreaded the days when report 
cards were due. But teachers and townspeople 
remember her as a gifted child, absorbed by 
dramatics and playing well such contrasted 
charaaers as Shylock in The Merchant of 
Venice and the title role of Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. She began to write poetry at an 
early age, but mathematics was forever a mys- 
tery and a terror. In high school in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, she won an essay prize 
and determined to go to college if she could 
avoid mathematics. Radcliffe accepted her as 
a special student, and throughout four happy 
years she took all the English she could get, 
both literature and composition. Eventually 
she became a member of the famous English 
47, George R Baker’s ''Dramatic Workshop," 
which turned out so many notable play- 
wright, In this class she wrote her successful 
play, Three Pills in a Bottle, which has been 
performed ever since in little theaters ail over 
the country. 

After Radcliffe, Rachel Field settled in 
New ^rk to begin the serious business of 
writing. She worked for five years at making 
condensations of novels for motion-picture 
companies, work which she thought was good 
for her own composition since it gave her 
practice in brevity. Her Six Plays were pub- 
lished in 1924, and that same year the Yale 
University Press published her poems for 
children, The Pointed People. These attracted 
favorable attention even though they ap- 
peared at the same time that A. A. Milne s 
When We Were Very Young was creating a 
sensation. Rachel Field illustrated her book 
with her own cutout silhouettes, and in 1926 
did the decorations for her second book of 
poems, Taxis and Toadstools. This clever 
title signified her own way of lifer eight 


months in New York City, with taxis, street- 
vendors, and skyscrapers; four months on an 
island off the coast of Maine with fogs, wpod- 
strawberries, and toadstools. 

From 1924 to 1942, in a period of only 
eighteen years, she published some thirty-six 
books, many of which she herself illustrated. 
She ended with two popular novels for adults. 
It is said that her husband, George Pederson, 
led her to make this change from juveniles. 
It is pleasant to think that boys and girls 
recognized her ability when they bestowed 
upon Calico Bush 434), the historical 
novel she wrote for them, their wholehearted 
approbation. Hitty, which is the story of a 
hundred-year-old doll, won the Newbery 
Award, bur Rachel Field’s finest prose con- 
tribution to children’s literature is the unu- 
sual and powerful Calico Bush. 

The Jasr six years of her sunny life must 
have been among the happiest. After her 
marriage she went to California with her 
husband and there she wrote the adult novel 
Ml This, and Heaven Too, which was made 
into a successful moving picture. In Califor- 
nia, when their daughter Hannah was only 
cwo-and-a-half years old, Rachel Field died. 
Jn the dosing paragraph of her last novel. 
And Now Tomorrow, she writes, "Once I 
might have faltered before such a transplant- 
ing. But that was yesterday. Now I am ready 
for tomorrow,” 

A child's sense of wonder 

Of Rachel Field’s three books of poems 
for children— T&e PoinSed People, A Little 
Book of Days, and Taxis and Toadstools~ir 
is the third that children like best. Here are 
poems as direct and forthright as their au- 
djor. They think and speak in terms of chil- 
dren, never talking down, never pretentious, 
but investing the everyday sights of city and 
country with the child’s own sense of wonder 
and delight. 

An inland child once said with awe that 
die was going to spend the summer on an 
island. "A real island with the sea all around; 
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just think, with on every side of us!" she 
breathed, realling: 

If once you have slept on an island 
You’ll never be quite the same. 

How could TUchel Yield know so unerringly 
the child’s sense of the toiiacle of islands? 

Over and over, she catches the curious ■won- 
derment of cHldren. She shows a child turn- 
ing back to look at the china dog with the 
"sad unblinking eye’’ and wishing for magic 
words to bring him to life; or a child won- 
dering what the ring of the doorbell may 
bring forth; or feeling "strange and shivery’* 
when a parrot looks at him with his "bead- 
bright eyes’*; or wondering if skyscrapers 
ever want to lie down and never get ■up! 
These are authennc child-thoughts, and the 
children respond to theit integrity with spon- 
taneous pleasure. 

A child's kinship with nature 
Out-of-doors, the children of her poems voice 
that cutious kinship with birds, beasts, and 
growing things that is pact of the magic of 
ehlldhc^ Some people, like Kacbel Field 
betself, keep dsis all their lives. In ‘'Barefoot 
Days" the child is "glad in every toe," and 
the first verse is alive with the feeling of cool 
grass and curly fern under small, naked feet. 
Her children lie down in meadow grass and 
expect to hear the bluebells ring. They go to 
the woods for wild strawberries and forget 
that there is anything else in die world to do 
but "fill my hands and eat." They think that 
id tlticy stt 'iong enovi^— the 
whole summer through— they may talie toot 
in the ground with the bay and the junipet 
trees. They understand the wild aeatures, and 
when they see "The Dancing Bear," they 
know at once something is wrong, for bis e)’cs 
look bcwildeicd "like a child’s lost in Ae 
woods at night." 

Ih* child end fairies 
^chcl Field includes only eight fairy poems 
in her Tnij and ToaJsioolt, but they mak ** a 
coloifui and convincing group. For the most 


paff, Americans do not deal with failles s^- 
cessfully. They are no part of the native tradi- 
tion, and Americans approach them self-con- 
sdously- Rachel Field is an exception. Het 
few fairy poems ate simple, sincere, and m 
good folklore tradition. "The Visitor is a de- 
lightful story-poem that should not be missed 
at the Halloween season; 

THE VISITOR 

FeaJher-footed and swift as a mouse 
An elfin gentleman came to our house; 

Knocked his wee brown ImucUes upon our door; 
Bowed till his pealed cap swept the Boor. 

His shiny eyes blinked bright at me 
As lie asked for bread and a sup of tea, 

“And plenty of honey, please," he said. 

“For I’m fond of honey on my bread/" 
Cross-legged he sat, with never a word. 

But the old black kettle sang like a bird; 

Tlic red geranium burst in bloom 
With the blaze of firelight in the room, 

The china rattled on every shelf, 

And the broom danced merrJy all by itself. 
Quick to the pantry then I ran 
For to serve that elfin gentleman. 

I brewed him tea, I brought him bread 
\Wfh clover honey thickly spread. 

One sip he look, one Elfin bite, 

But his ears they hvitched with sheer delight 
He smacked his hps and he smiled at me. 
“May good luck follow you, child!” said he. 
He circled me round hte a gay green flame 
Before he was off the svay he came, 

Leaving me there in the kitchen dim, 

Sighing and staring after him, 

Wth the fire law and the tea grown cold. 

And the cioQa tfuQag,h. Kbn wiwiow vb-ixp and 
old, 

Only before me— instead of honey. 

That bread was golden with thick-spread money! 

"The Green Fiddler” is not so childlike, but 
both 'The Secret land" and "The Elf Tree" 
are deeply imagixutive and seem to touch the 
ancient roots of genuine fairy lore. 

The city child 

When you try to make a collection of chil- 
dren s poems about the city, you soon dis- 
cover bow few and inadequate they arc. 



Rachel Field’s unique contribution to chil- 
dren’s verse is perhaps the three groups of 
city poems in Taxis and Toadstools, called 
"People,” ’Taxis and Thoroughfares,” and 
"Stores and Storekeepers.” Of course the city 
child likes automobiles, just as a country 
child likes horses and cattle. A ten-year-old 
boy of the city streets used to recite Rachel 
Field’s ’Taxis” with a shine in his eyes and a 
gusto that seemed to say, "Now listen to this. 
Here’s something!” 

TAXIS 

Ho, /or faxj's green or 6/ue, 

Hi, /or taxis red. 

They roil along the Avenue 
/.lie spools 0 / colored thie^dt 
Jack-o’-Lantern yellow, 

Orange as the moon, 

Greener than the greenest grass 
Ever grew in June, 

Gayly striped or checked in squares, 
Wheels that twinkle bright, 

Don'/ you think that taxis make 
A very pleasant sight? 

Taxis shiny in the rain, 

Scudding through the snow, 

Taxis gashing back the sun 
Wailing in a row. 

Ho, /or taxis red and green, 

Hi, /or taxis blue, 

I wouldn’t 6c a private car 
Its sober black, would you? 

So the city chUd likes "Good Gieen Bus " "At 
the Theater," 'The Plotist Shop,” 'The Ani- 
nial Store," and the favorite Skyscrapers, 
with its humorous su^estion that tall build- 
ings may sometimes wish to lie dowti- 

One of the pleasantest poems in this group 
is "Gty Rain.” The first verse is so clear a 
picture that children always want to illustrate 
it. The cozy feeling in the second verse is 
heightened by the rainy sound of that oeit- 
to-the-last line, with its humming n sounds: 

errv SAIN 
Rain in the city! 

I love to see it fall 
Slanhvise where the buddings crowd 


Red brick and all. 

Streets of shiny wetness 
Where the taxis go, 

With people and umbrellas all 
Bobbing to and fro. 

Rain in the cityl 
I lose to hear it drip 
When I am cosy in my room 
Snug as any ship. 

With toys spread on the fable. 

With a picture book or two. 

And the rain like a rumbling tune that sings 
Through everything I do. 

The city child likes venders, too, and no- 
tices that at least two seasons come to the 
city-ushered in not so much by the changes 
in nature that occur in the country, but by 
the sudden appearance of certain seasonal 
tradesmen; the "Flower-Cart Man” in the 
spring, and the "Chestnut Stands” on the 
first frosty toornlag. 

The child looks of people 

The child who speaks in the first person 
throughout these poems likes people and 
watches them with friendly keenness even as 
Rachel Field must have done. Interest in peo- 
ple is characteristic of children, and it is 
recorded in these poems with sensitive per- 
ception. When the child sees "Sandwich 
Men,” there is a recognition of something 
wrong. The men are "dreary round the eye” 
with something about them that makes her 
’’want to ciy.” 

And this is not an unchildlike observation. 
Children study lame people or anyone who 
deviates from the normal with a passionate 
intentness that seems bent upon finding out 
why, at all costs. So this child perceives "The 
Blind Man” on the corner smiling to himself. 
She notices die keen blue eyes of sea captains, 
’'trimmed round with lines,” and how "Old 
Man Cutter” and his house seem to look alike. 
Florists are different from other storekeepers, 
for they have "a sort of fragrance of the mind.” 

Rachel Field’s poetry never attains the 
power and sureness of her best prose, but the 
complete absence of amfidaliiy or juvenile 



cutencss in these poems and her sincere rc- 
ptoduction ot a child’s point of view com- 
mend them to both children and adults. 

Dorothy Aldls, 1897- 
All Together; 

A Child's Treasury ol Verse 

Chicago is the home of Mrs. Aldis, whose 
four books of verse — and Any^ 
thing; Here, There and Everywhere; Hop, 
Skip and Jump, and Before Things Happen— 
have been collected into one volume. All To- 
gether. Her verses are popular with children 
six to eight years old, although her verse pat- 
terns, compared with Milne’s, are neither 
varied nor interesting, and she rarely achieves 
anything unusual eithefta form or content. 
Vet she makes a sure appeal to young chil- 
dren. Her suength lies in her knowledge of 
dte small child's everyday incetcscs, his play, 
and his observations. Mn. Aldls’ ver$e<hil* 
dttn keep pets, have brothers and sbtets, 
wonder about their hands and feet, celebrate 
Fourth of July, and enjoy a happy relation- 
ship with their parents. '‘Hiding,” which is 
the most popular verse she ever wrote and a 
prime {a>otiic with six- and seven-year-olds, 
is beloved In part because it reflects a parent- 
child relationship that every child longs for. 
Here arc a mother and father playing with 
their child, entering into bis raakc-^Iicvc 
with proper gravity and no condescension: 

lUDUVC 

I’m liiding, I’lH hiding, 

Aid no one Lnou-s « here; 

Tor all iJicj' can see is tny 

Toes and my /air. 

And I jnst /laid my fal/icr 

Say to nij inuthcr— 



“But, darling, he must be 
Somewhere or other; 

Have you looked in thcinkuell?” 

And mother said, “Where?’’ 

“In the inkwell," said hlhct. But 
1 was not there. 

Tlien “ Waif J” cried my mother— 

“I think that I see 

Him under the carpet.’’ But 

It was not me. 

"Inside the minor’s 
A pretty good place,” 

Said fatJier and looked, but saw 
Only his face. 

“\%’vc hunted,” sighed mother, 

“As hard as we could 

And I am so afraid that we’ve 

Ixisl him for good.” 

Tlicn I laughed out aloud 
And J wiggled my toes 
And father said— “Look, dear, 

I wonder d those 

Toes could be Benny’s. 

Hicrc arc fen of them. See?” 

And they were so surprised to find 
Out it was mcl 

The humor of these little verses is milfl 
and consists chiefly of surprise endings. The 
books owe their appeal to the fact that we 
find in them real children, simply and unos- 
tentatiously recorded by a mother who catches 
their point of view. 

Harry Behn, 1898- 
The Little Hill 
V/indy Morning 
The Wizard in the Well 

Harry Bchn’s three small books of verse, 
attractively decorated by the author, speak 
to young children, five to nine, with lytic 
charm and unusual variety. There are a few 
nonscn» jingles hke "Mr. Pyme," '’Dr. 
WndiUn,” "Shopping Spree,” and the lively 
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Tn.\ PARTY 

Misfcr Bccdic Baddicbug, 

Don’t handle up in jour hoodJcbag 
Or mumble in j our /imbJc;ug, 

Now eat jour nummy tifSetag 
Or I u iJI ne\-er in\ itc j ou 
To tea again uitli me. Sbew! 

These nonsense rhymes are in the minority, 
and there are comparatively few fairy poems. 
Particularly pleasing are the imaginative 
"The Aferrj’-Go-On," "The Fairj’ and the 
Bird," the philosophical "The Wi2ard in the 
Well,” the humorous "The Gnome,” and the 
gentle, wistful 'XTndine’s Garden." In quite a 
different mood of conscious make-believe is 
the amusing weadiervane poem called 

TIIE GNOME 

I saw a gnome 
As plain as plain 
Silting on top 
Of a weatlien ane. 

He was dressed ble a croiv 
In silky black feathers. 

And there he sal watching 
All kindsof weathers. 

He talked file a crow too, 

Caw caw caw. 

When he told me exactiy 
Wbat be saw, 

Snow to the north of him 
Sun to the south. 

And he spoke w ith a beaky 
Kind of a mouth. 

But he wasn't a crow, 

That was plain as plain 
’Cause crows ne\ er sit 
On a weathervane. 

Wliat I saw ivas simply 
A usual gnome 

Looking things o\ei 
On his way home. 

There are many verses about the chad’s 
play world, bo* real and imaginative, “lie 
New little Boy" is refreshingly antisocial 


"Picnic by the Sea" is a child's view of the 
queer grown-ups who sit sunning themselves 
when there are so many wonders to be ex- 
plored. "Hallowe’en” is a particularly shivery 
celebration of that favorite festival and is de- 
lightful for verse choirs to speak. "Pirares,” 
'The Kite,” "Growing Up,” "Visitors,” 
'Teddy Bear,” 'The Old Gray Goose,” and 
“The Surprise" are all good examples of this 
group of verses, which will be especially pop- 
ular with children. 

Mr. Behn's um’que contribution is found in 
those poems where he is helping the child to 
look at his everj-day experiences with the ejes 
of the spirit. Notice the philosophy in 

OTHERS 

C\ en though it's raining 
/ don't wish it wouldn’t. 

That would be like saying 
I think it shouldn’t. 

I'd rather be out plajing 
Than sifting hours and hours 
Watching rain falling 
In drips and drops and show ers, 

But w hat about the robins? 

Wbat about the Bon ers? 

Read aloud "Early Awake,” ’Trees,” "Speing," 
"Spring Rain,” 'The Little Hill," "Lesson,” 
and )Ou will feel the reassurance, the accept- 
ance, and the happy peace that emanate from 
these and many other poems. "This Happy 
Day" begins with a child’s cheerful greeting 
to the sun on a bright new day and concludes 
with a note of thanksgiving. Without any 
religious pronouncements, these are religious 
poems in which the poet helps children to 
savor gratefully their everyday experiences, 
the sheer magic of being alive. One of the 
finest of these is "Gardens.” The young 
child may not understand its full meam'og 
without a little explanation, but it is a rever- 
ent expression of the mystery of creation. 

CARDEN'S 
Clouds are flow ers 
Around the sun. 
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Tlie sumnier breeze 
IJums with bees. 

One drop of dew • 
Holds only me, 

But there is one 
TTiat holds the sun 

And clouds and flovtcrs 
And everyone. 


Tho quid note of reussnrance is charaa. 
■Stic of llr. Behn’s poctiy for children. 

Aileen Fisher end Zhenyo Goy 

Odict writers who have helped young d, 
dten take a keener pleasure in theit cvetyd 


IllutSrafien from Zhenya Gay'* Jingfe Jangit, 

Viking, (book 6 x 9Vi, picture 5x7) 

No one who looks at this can miss the feeling 
of skittish exuberance in the upsurging lines. 


world are Atleen Fisher and Zhenya Gay. 
Up the Windy Htll has many of the verses 
from Miss Fisher’s The Coffee-Pot Face, with 
some new ones added. Such poems as "It’s 
April!” "New Moon,” "Rain Song,” and 
And I Sang Too" have a pleasant lyric qual- 
ity. A Lion Atop a Tree" is a remarl^bly 
true observation of the vehement protests 
ut^ted by a small, displeased squirrel. Many 
of the verses lapse into commonplace lan- 
guage and verse form, but children often 
enjoy the subject matter. 

Zhenya Gay, like Kate Greenaway, is pri- 
marily an artist. Her verses are pedestrian, 
but the pictures that accompany them are so 
full of zestful action and reveal so true an 
obKfvation of the capering grace of young 
children and animals that to use her books is 
a joyous experience. Jingle Jangle is the best 
of them so far. Through its pages she helps 
the child to touch, caste, smell, see, hear, and 
enjoy the outdoor world: "Night things ate 
»ft and loud,” "The world is full of won- 
derful smells,” "Going barefoot is lots of 
fun. She also does some really giddy non- 
sense verses, and throughout her books the 
pictures bring oh's and ah’s of delight from 
chil^en and grown-ups. Her books are for 
e tec- to six-year-olds, but the sevens and 
eights enjoy them, too. 


Regional renections of the United States 


Ts.L'T'lh u-w 

1 Smes ‘hcic poctiy rcflcalug different 


I^ts contribute something unique and < 
unctly American to children’s poetry. 

Mary Auslin, 1868-1934 

The Children Sing In the For West 
^e unusi^I poems in The Children Sing 
the Far West are now to be found only 
tge libraries and scattered here and th 
through anthologies. The book should nc 
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have gone out of print, for nowhere else do 
we find the flora and fauna of the West and 
the chants of the desert Indians as Mary Aus- 
tin recorded them in this choice little book. 
Here are prairie dogs, cojoces, pumas, cule^ 
mesas, pinon nuts, cactus, and mesquite of the 
Far West If people east of the Mississippi are 
bewildered by these new words, they can 
then understand how meaningless some of 
the descriptions of the Eastern landscape 
must seem to a desert child, 

Mary Austin was born and grew up in 
Illinois and was twenty years old before she 
moved west There she fell in love with the 
new country and began a lifelong study of 
the region. California first, then New Mexico, 
and finally the whole of the Southwest ab- 
sorbed her. The varied racial backgrounds of 
the people, the Spanish legends, the Indians 
with their ancient customs and religion— she 
loved them all and wrote about them with 
appredacive uitderstanding. 

Descriptions of the Southwest 
For a brief period in her life she taught school, 
and because she could find no poetry about 
that part of the country, she began to write 
with and for her children some of the things 
they talked about and loved- It is not difficult 
to find these poems— "Texas Trains and 
Irails," for instance, and "A Feller I Know,” 
"A Song of Western Men," and probably the 
little joke called "Grizzly Bear." “niese ate all 
amusing bur are not characteristic of die best 
she has written. Children Sing in the Far 
^st also contains many poems which are 
too long, too descriptive, or too subtle for 
children. Maty Austin was a mystic, and 
much of her philosophy is beyond the range 
of youngsters. Nevertheless she has given 
children some beautiful poetry of permanent 
value. 

’The Sandhill Crane" is a dramatic pic- 
ture of the stately long-legged bird, whose 
solemn walk brings terror and destruaion to 
the small creatures in the rules. The first four 
lines and the last in each stanza describe the 
tempo of the big bird "solemnly stalking’* 


The fifth, sixth, and seventh lines set the 
mood of terror and suggest the small beasts’ 
fears and their scuttling to shelter and silence. 

THE S.^T)HIIX CR.iN'E 
VWicneier the days are cool and clear 
The sandhill crane goes walking 
Across the field by the flashing ueir 
Slmvfy, solemnly stalling. 

The little frogs in the tule hear 

And jump for their fives when he comes near. 

The minnon'S scuttle away in ieax. 

When the sandhill crane goes tva/iing. 

The field folk know if he comes that way. 
Slowly, solemnly stalking. 

There is danger and death in the least delay 
When the sandhill crane goes wallJitg. 

The chipmunks stop in the midst of tbeii play. 
The gophers hide in their holes away 
And hush, oh, hushf the £eld mice say. 

When the sandhill crane goes vvalUng. 

"At Ormer is perhaps the finest descrip- 
tion in the collection but will appeal to adults 
far more than to children. They, on ffie other 
hand, enjoy "Seven Ehyming Riddles,” ail of 
which, wicbour achieving dlstf nccton, have a 
t^rtain happy phrasing. 

Indian lore and wisdom 
The finest poems in the book are her inter- 
pretarions of the tribal wisdom of the Indians 
or her translarions of their chants. These have 
a peculiarly moving quality and are of genu- 
ine importance, both as poetry and as lodiaa 
lore. There are three poems called "Charms” 

— ’For Walking,” "For Keeping Friends 
Faithftil," and 

FOR GOING A-HUNTING 

0 my brothers of the wilderness, 
hly little brothers. 

For my necessities 

1 am about to kill you/ 

May the Master of Life who made jou 
In the form of the quarry 
That the children may be fed. 

Speedily provide you 
Another bouse; 

So there may be peace 
Between me and tby spirit 
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Here Is the old Indian wisdom of killing only 
for food, never for the mere sport of killing. 
Mary Austin’s own mysticism and her sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Indian's religion 
make "Morning Prayer” and "Evening 
Prayer” particularly fine. 

This small book with its rich variety is the 
only collection of children’s poems that 
speaks the language of the Fat West. Per- 
haps the children may prefer Mary Austin 
at her second best, in the rollicking "Texas 
Trains and Trails" style— but teachers should 
slip in some of her finest and most character- 
istic poems now and then, and at least a few 
of the children will respond. She speaks not 
only for Indians but for every child in the 
Chippewa "A Song of Greatness." At her best, 
Mary Austin transcends local color and writes 
with universal significance. 


Carl Sandburg, 1878- 
Early Moon 

Carl Sandburg (p. 93 ) was almost forty 
years old before he began to be recognized as 
a writer. Now he is the author of what is 
certainly one of the greatest biographies of 
Abralwm Lincoln, The Praine Years and The 
Years, and he occupies a secure position 
m American letters. To children he has given 
Rootabaga Stories and Rootabaga Psgeons. 
lanustic nonsense with a bit oi homely 
philosophy underlying theii humor; Ahe 

U„.oh Crow, Up tp. 534),d,estoo.of U„- 

coln s boyhood and youth, reprinted from his 
onget work on Lincoln; and, finally. Early 
Mcc, a selection from all his poems of ,ho» 
s«m adapted ehrldren and young 

When Sandburg was thirteen, his sdtool- 
mg was apparently over and he went to work. 

”^“K'tough7:sr“/“"‘^ 

andsoHieti„"iript^Sie^e7„W^t 


vision that make life in the United States the 
curious composite that it is. After the Spanish- 
American war was over, he worked his way 
thtou^ college and went into newspaper 
work. He was with the Qiicago Daily News 
for many years, and some of his poems first 
appeared in that paper. The publication of 
his Chicago Poems in 1915 created a sensa- 
tion and brought down upon his head a fair 
balance of hostility and enthusiasm. Qitics 
seemed to feel either that poetry was going 
rapidly downhill or that here was another 
Walt Whitman, a prophet of a new day. 
The poems were as lusty and gusty as the 
city they celebrated. His satire was robust, 
and he used strong, hard words. 

When Carl Sandburg began to write his 
poems, he used the vernacular of the streets 
and the farms. This vernacular seems natural 
today, but at the time his poems appeared it 
shocked many people and he was accused of 
unnece^ary roughness. That criticism is 
hardly just, for Sandburg has a great range 
of both subject matter and style. In describing 
the cities of belching smokestacks, steel fur- 
naces, and stockyards, he does use harsh 
words and lines and cadences that fall like 
hanger blows. But when he speaks of vast 
prairies or of "sleepy Henry Hackerman hoe- 
mg or of milk on a baby’s chin, his words are 
appropriately serene, his tempos slow-moving 
and easy. In short, he adapts his style to his 
theme. Probably because his harsher poems 
are among his more powerful ones, people 
remember them and think of Sandburg more 
often in his sterner mood. In children’s liter- 
ature rtus male strength is not without value, 
for feminine voices and feminine ideas tend 
m doi^te the education of American chil- 
oren. The masculine voice of Carl Sandburg 
“uch-needed vigor and realism, 
ough many of Sandburg’s poems are 
too mamre and too concerned with sociologi- 
problems to be suitable for children, many 
e them ate well worth trying with eleven- 
Boys espe- 

^ly them, and most older chilien L 
amused by the humorous "Phizzog." 
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This face you got, 

This here phizzog )Oe around. 

You nercr picked it out for jourself, at all, at 

■n* tee pCzog-somebody handed it to yoa 

Somebody"!!!! “He;* )“““■ 8“ 

Soin°e“bSy shpH if to you and it tvaa lUc a 

■•No“fSij™cteged after being taken an-a/'- 
This face you got. 

They can also appreciate ••Prayets of Steel 
with »me preliminary 
ironical ••Southern Pacrfic n a 
wi* the oldest. Its hiring btevtiy “ ^ 
ingly effective. Easier fm them to ^ 

am "Psalm of Thom Who Go Fo-* ^ 

Daylight" (abfft the Wool- 

some additions), /-q-j for 

aviator of any year) : 

TO BE.\ciiEY, 1912 

Riding against the east, 

A veering, steady shadow 
Purrs the motor-call 
Of the man-bird 
tody with the death.|aughtet 

In his throat 

Modern poa.s cf rhyme and 

peasonahleE^--«-"fdoSf 

|\ have no ^eat verses about 

a pleasant facility of them are 

*e Childs evetyfay verses m fit 
frankly intent upo P preoccu- 

the school cuincul of the very 

pMwIih*ete^ty ^ consciously tiymg to 
young duld. They confnston 


And in his heart ahvays 
The loi e of the big blue bej-ond. 

Only a man, 

A far fleck of shadow on the east. 

Sitting at case 

With his hands on a wheel 

And around him the large gray mngs. 

Hold him, great soft wings. 

Keep and deal kindly, O lungs, 

Wlh the cool, calm shadoiv at the nheel. 

•Theme in Yellow^’ is a pleasam little 
Halloween poem for the ptimaty chJdten; 
"Fog^ is in so many anthologies it needs no 
intt^uction here; and "Weeds," "Splmtet 
and "Laughing Cotrf’ make a good contrast 
to the city poems. There ate many others you 
will wish to use. 

No teacher should miss Carl Sandburgs 
innoduttion to tefy illoun, m whi* he ^ 
cusses how poetiy is written and how cM- 
dieris creative efforts should be “cat^ » 
has given some good advice 
dtetielvcs in "Primer Le^n. 1°“ 

read this to childiem let them ta^ 

It is good advice for anyone and reveals 
Sandburg’s point of view. 

primer lessos 

Look out bow >ou use proud wot*. 

When you let pioud notds go, it is not easy t 

pmud; they can’t beat you categ- 
Look out boiv you use proud words. 

reason 

^ing to bed, getting iessei or te dj en- 
^nment of elevators, subways, and an 

‘’’^^-ff.ese rhymesters ate e«t,emely ^ 
about their mission of intetpteimg the cMd s 
S to him in seosety-motot terms, or of 

&“es&“Sey"S 5 i^- 

St:Lr*e"^-ltgtor-**ar 
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sing, they often provide good language ex- 
periences. By underscoring familiar places, 
objects, and experiences and by celebrating 
timely events, they contribute both to the 
child's understanding and to his enjoyment. 
But let’s not deceive ourselves; poetry is more 
than subject matter. Poetry dances and sings 
—it is a heartbeat, a sudden lift of the spirit, 
a quickened feeling. There are more words 
that sing, more rollicking humor, more spice 
and variety on a few pages of Mother Goose 
or in a few poems of Eleanor Farjeon or 
Laura Richards than in all the books of these 
Reasonable Rhymesters put together. Their 
best work is found in modern anthologies; so 
it will not be necessary to discuss them in 
any detail. 

If Annette Wynne had written less, she 
might have written better. Two fat volumes. 


° ana uajs, 

wexe,^ she says, "written and arranged calen- 
datwise for school sntcttainment.” Needless 
to say the boob ate in constant ciiculation- 
Khool entertainments ate long and the time 
to sunning down poems is brief. So be it 
^obgiving or Mother's Day. Annette 
Wynne can ^ depended upon to have writ. 
«n a poem lor that day. Fortunately, along 
h commonplace little thymes, 

her boob contain a few charming ones. For 

Coltotbrn. b 

For Day, w Day,, are all interesting. &“ 
^ly the idea carried by "Indian ChWn" 
■s an anesung one-seven- and eight-yeatsilds 
ate always set to wondering by in 


INDIAN CIULDRLN 

S'" toh day 

Indian children used fo play- ^ 
about oui nathc land 
Wicre the shop, a„d J.oujes stand, 
the trees uere scry fall 
there Here no streets at all, 

01 i church and not a stccple- 
Only woods and Indian people 

OnJ'uigssamson the ground, 

Ulfat ptouling round- 

phee today 

m«c«elrse and Hort and play! 


Throughout the two books of Annette 
Wynne runs a sincerely religious vein that 
makes them popular sources for Sunday 
school or home use. They are not, however, 
inspired poetry. 

James S. Tippett’s numerous small books, 
just pocket size, make an immediate appeal 
to the young child. For him the author is 
interpreting the skyscraper environment of a 
large city— elevators, endless stairways, switch- 
board girls, the subway— all the complexities 
of New York City experienced through the 
eyes of an inquiring child. Some of this sub- 
ject matter in I Live in a City might be in- 
comprehensible to a suburban child of an- 
other large city, but some of the verses make 
a general appeal, for instance 


THE PARK 
I'm glad that I 
Live near 3 park 
For in the winter 
After dark 

The park lights shine 
As bright and still 
As dandelions 
On a hill. 


t 00 A-Ti 


- - Ji’iraveltng opens with a chant which 
the child himself might have spoken. If a 
child had chanted such words, we should 
accept them as interesting speech play, but 
we should not call the result poetry, nor read 
It back to the child as such. Mr. Tippett's 
virme IS that he is never arch. His directness 
and ancerity are admirable. His books are 
recor of a modern child’s curiosities, his 
response m his enviromnent, both in the city 
w jhe counny. As Ijngnage records, these 
boob have their place. 

Dotody WaiK, ^ ^ 

to^ed connibutlon to our understanding 
of child pychology in such boob as her 

fW,ru„dC»„nGomicW.Inher 

^ for young diildren she began, as every 
^ pchologisr rhould, wl* .he child 
She recorded his questions, com- 
tonn protests, and chants. These she Uter 
““ edited, and gave back 
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to the children as their stories. When she 
herself began to write verses for children, 
she followed similar pariems— free verse, in 
the child's own mode of speech, with many 
"choo chooings" and "pit partings.’* In her 
I Like Machinery this is carried to extremes. 
One machine goes "shwirrsh,” the next one 
"zv^uzz wisssh," while still another "whirrs,"' 
"zwooshshs,” or "badumps." Vacuum clean- 
ers, lawn mowers, electric fans, interpreted 
only in terms of their sounds, do not add up 
to much more than a collection of oddly 
assorted consonants. Neither exaa expres- 
sion, nor clear ideas, nor poetry emerge from 
such experiments. \fet at her best, Dorothy 
Saruch has given children some defi^tfuf 
verse. A perennial favorite is "The >ferryv 
Go-Round.” In this poem, her sensory 
pression of the carrousel, first gathering speed 
and then gradually slowing down to a stop, 
is admirably realized in words and line 
lengths. This locks deceivingly simple, but 
it is a small but perfect bit of arc Young 
children love ic 

THE MERRY-COROUyV 
I climbed up on the raeny-go-round, 

And ft went round and round. 

I climbed up on a b% bro^vn horse. 

And it went up and down. 

Around and round 
And up and down. 

Around snd round 
And up and down. 

I sat high up 
On a big brown horse 
And rode around 
On the merry-go-round 
And rode around 
On the merry-go-round 
I rode around 

On the merry-go-round 
Around 

And round 
And 
Hound. 

Less musical but equally effective is the odd 
Httle pattern from I like Aatomobiles: 


STOP-GO 

Automobiles 

In 

a 

rcnv 

Wait to go 

While the s^al ssy%: 

STOP 

Bells ring 
Tingahng 
Red light’s gone? 

Green light’s on! 

Homs blow] 

And the row 
Starts 
to 

GO 

Here k a kind of play with words w’hich is 
fresh and childlike. It represents Mrs. Baruch 
at her best 


Poetry of the child's everyday world began 
primly enough with the intent to teach man- 
ners and morals in a form that would be 
remembered. To this end, Isaac Watts wrote 
his little verse-sermons against quarreling 
and fighting and other misbehavior. The 
Taylor sisters also rhymed their advice on die 
evils of being meddlesome or dirty or idle or 
disobedienc but their verses refleaed more 
aw'amness of the real child, and occasionally 
a linle lyric slipped in with no moral at- 
tached This awareness of the living child 
became sdli mom evident in Kate Green- 
away’s mildly humorous verses. She showed 
diildien chatting, skipping, tolling hoops, 
and generally enjoying life. 

But ic was nor until Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote A Child’s Garden of i^rses that the 
poetry of the child's world completely for- 
got to moralize. Stevenson's verses are imagi- 
native and musical, with an easy flowing 
quatity that is often genuinely lyrical- His 
was a sure knowledge of the child’s world of 
both everyday and imagiDaaVe play, a knowl- 
edge which his poems reflect. 

Eleanor Farjeon's poetry sings and sparkles 
with wit and melody. While her poems cover 
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a great variety of subjea matter, her Qirist- 
mas poems will be remembered longest. 

Rachel Field, a poet sensitive to people 
and in love with both the city and the coun- 
try, writes about them through a child’s mind 
and heart. Her city poems are an unusual 
group and are particularly cherished by urban 
chiltken. But all her verse has an integrity 
and directness that children value. Tliis is 
equally true of the poems of Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, who shows us a child with brothers 
and sisters and lots of relatives~a small-town 
child who knows all the Inhabitants and has 
plenty of time for observing them. Miss Rob- 
erts’ poems are close to the child's own out- 
look on the world— ditea, plain, candid. 

"Winifred Welles begins with the child's 
everyday world but carries her readers into a 
world where fact and fancy rnerge. Hatty 
Behn speaks to the inner eat of the spirit 
with qtuet serenity, transforming the child's 
everyday experiences into something mote. 
The singing words of these two poets make 
a transition between the poets of the child’s 
world and the lyricists of the next chapter. 

Carl Sandburg and hfary Austin speak to 
the child of his own country, the former for 


the Midw'cst, the latter for the great South- 
west. Both are dilTicult writers for children, 
w'ith only a few poems which they accept 
wholeheartedly, but the best work of these 
two poets is coo good to be overlooked. 

Mrs. Aldis, writing for children five to 
Seven, nukes pleasant little serscs of ihc 
modern child's play, full of surprise endings 
and understandable humor. 

Finally, after beginning witli rhymes of 
manners and morals, this group concludes 
with rhymes of reason; the circle is complete. 
A deep concern with subjea matter, with the 
interpretation of the modern machine age 
for the child, has given rise to a school of 
writers who start with realistic subjects and 
industriously cast them into rhyme or free 
verse. Annette Wynne, James Tippett, and 
Dorothy Baruch have produced an occasional 
celebration of the timely or the memorable 
which has a simple grace. On the whole, how- 
ever, their output does nor reach the lc\el 
of Stevenson, Farjeon, Field, Roberts, and 
Welles, either in content or in poetic value, 
Wid\ lime so short and children so eager, let’s 
search for the best in poetry. And what is 
best the listening ear can help determine. 
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Singing words 


8 



hildren begm 

,0 play chants 

ids, "Pickle-liI le, ^ /’s with 

child, savoring ,i„gs an- 

lent enjoyment. P responses to 

--'‘-‘’/“‘'rlrefaU— -Bn. 
humor ol sound j over 

sn a four-year-old lepea 

1 soft, sad little voic , ’ . ^ because 

away'" lol Z^ “ 

ae of the nursery ^ 

d included such “ J . tambunctious 
though he “^“"o'lds wistfully- He 

‘‘= / ,o the phrase, but thtonghom 

IVy he “ould nUur, always m the 


llluHration from Eve G®"*”'* 
A Bo«t .( S....n., B.ntl.,, 1»53 7h - Jil 

,» lie »«t, ol £« 

p„c,t skMU, of th. outdoor world, iW 

,ou1,tyrto,uoth.nsolrt,rh.rmlor 

ourdoo, ohrldrou. There mo. rel-ued^d 
comfortable, are enjoytng their 
favorite books under a favor, te tree 

An enviable combination. 



same sad tone, “Far, far away!”‘ So children 
are cau^t by the charm of words and phrases, 
and without knowing why, diey respond to 


the mood invoked by the words. In some 
such accidental way, children’s taste for lyric 
poetry may begin. 


Response to mood and melody 

R eading aloud to a group of nursery-school 
children, Ivliss Jean Wheeled tried 
Coleridge’s "Kubla Khan ”? 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where AJph, the sacred river, ran 
“Ihrough caieras measureless to m an 
Bonn to a sunless sea. 

and a two-year-old remarked sagely, "Know 
what? That’s nice." Of course he did not 
know what it meant, and of course its "nke- 
ness" for him consisted in die flow of words 
so beautiful and hypnotic to hear that even 
understanding adults can scarcely attend to 
their meaning. "But this is all wrong," say 
the eatoest pedagogues. "It is dangerous to 
encourage children to respond to words they 
do not undetscand. Words should convey 
meanmg.’’ Of course they should, but not all 
meaning is factual. Sometimes words induce 
a mood or feeling which cannot be whollv 
accoun^ for fay their literal meanings but 
results from their sound, combined with their 
ablative meanmg. Certainly the two-year- 
old sensed the quiet beauty of "Kubla Khan" 
as ^ly as the most analytical critic. 

*ho had enjoyed ililne’s 
and other humorous verse heard for 

d/ Waiter 
* la hlate, among them “The Hotseman.- 
It was read to them twice with no comment. 

I beard a borseman 
Ride over the bill; 

"Ibe moon shone clear. 

The night was still;’ 

His helm was siber, 

•And pale was he; 

And the horse he rode 
Was of noi). 

Jiaiury 1930. ^ ' Uhudieo, Cbtldbuod E4u- 


After the second reading a boy spoke slowly, 
"That makes me think of knights ... it has a 
sort of nice sound." Wlicn these children had 
an opportunity to receive a copy of the poems 
they had enjoyed the most and wished to 
bear again, "The Horseman” was one of their 
most frequent choices. Why? Its meaning is 
open to debate, but its mo^ and its feeling 
of quiet and mystery somehow reach young 
children, partly because of the associative 
qualities of such words as horseman, still, 
helm, and ivory but mostly because of the 
poem s gently melodic sound. 

These examples and this discussion are not 
intended to imply that lyric poetry is char- 
aaeristically obscure in meanmg or that its 
^und is of more importance than its mean- 
ing. But they are intended to emphasize the 
faa that lyric poetry, if fully appreciated, 
us^lly evokes a feeling-response. Children 
who have had the good fortune to hear a 
that gives them shivers up their back- 
bones or a swift upsurging flood of elation 
or a sense of quietness and peace are discover- 
ing the joy of good poetry. 

But m the eatl, stages of a child’s explora- 
uons of lytic poetty, adults should proceed 
caunomly. Beware of dull analysis or of 
^techtamg the child, for fear of killing his 
his new-found treasures, later, 
^ ®°j°ynient of lyric poetry is securely 


«iablished, then, perhaps, 


he can profit by a 


d^Ued study of a particular poem Certainly 
wan. finds him soil too 

SoZ^h- T fa his tastes to risk 

^ b? premature 

the adult’s tesiiLhility is 
ru^Stfc rich measure? of 

tanjieand smt his emotional 

St ! \f“'i„g-tespoose-poems so 

Spirit and imagination 


umer ear and to the 
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of the child. He will then begin to enjoy 
lytic poetry even though he remains primar- 
ily devoted to nonsense jingles. 

Where shall we look for such treasures. 
Everywhere, because rhe tradition of beauty 
is a bright stream that flows trough many 
countries and many periods. It is fortunate for 
us that the stream of English lytic J^tty 
flows brighter and clearer than that of almost 
any other country. From this great body of 
verse, the child will appropriate certain poems 
that suit him. From the songs of Shakesprate 
he will take some, if we let him hear them 
often enough, and from modern poets e w 
choose other favorites. The child s tastes are 
catholic, but his lytic sense is keener than peo- 
ple have been inclined to believe. Of couM 
he enjoys and needs much poetry that stojK 

short o/greame«.‘>“‘*r“t *So 

he is introduced day after day to fine te of 
lyric poetry along with his beloved Steven 

Singers of songs 

W illiam Shakespeare, William B^e, 
and Christina Rossetti are all assMi- 

ated in om minds with song. Diflerent^ rh|^ 

lfpT;ct.:—fheir lives, yet children 

enjoy the singing of all three. 

William Shakespeare, 1564-1616 

The great English dreamt is on 

poets who, Children hearing 

songs that ehildren J „,„p„lsions, 

his songs under n Pg 

to belong with Robin Hood. 

the greenwood tree 

s.'E 


son and Milne. Singing words have a way of 
haunting the memory like a melody. A child 
does not know consciously that he likes the 
sound or pattern of a poem until he has 
heard it often enough for it to be mcked 
away in his mind, as a whole or even in bits. 
Then, as he says those singing words over to 
himself, he begins to understand them. He 
re-creates them as he says them, and they are 
really his. 

That is what should happen to the poems 
discussed in this chapter. They mxist be heard 
over and over, casually and without pressure 
or catechizing, but often enough so that they 
begin to sing in the children’s memories. If 
you yourself think some of them are hard to 
understand or like, it is because you are read- 
ing them with your eyes only. Re^ them 
aloud and listen to others read them, for these 
are songs and their melodies must be heard tf 
they are to be enjoyed. 


Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 


WIio doth ambition shun, 

And loves to live T the sun. 

Seeking the food he cats 
And pleased with what he gets, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 


. on jog on,” from Th. Winter's TJe (p- 
) is a good march for any excurs.on of 
Ariel’s song, "Where the bee sucks, 


Ariel's song 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 

In a cowslip’s bell I he; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I hve now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the boug 
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' Who is Silvia?” The Tao Gentlemen of 
Verona; "When icicles hang by the 
Love's Labour’s Lost; and “Hark, hark! the 
lark,” Cymbeline— these poems have a sing- 
ing quality and a simplicity of content that 
bring them within the enjoyment range of 
our older children, provided they hear them 
before they read them. 


William Blake, 1757-1827 
Songs of Innocence 

Blake was the first Englishman to write a 
book of poems for and about children— 5ong/ 
of Innocence, which is a landmark in Fn^lkh 
literature as well as in children’s literature- 
The average child may not particularly enjoy 
some of the more difficult poems, but he will 
enjoy many of them if he hears them read 
aloud naturally and rhythmically by someone 
who likes their melodies. For Blake’s poems 
are indeed songs, as full of cadences and 
lovely sounds as music. 

It has always seemed easier to undersuod 
Blake’s songs, their beauty and their limita- 
tions, if we know something not only of the 
man himself but of his art, for Blake was 
ptmunly an artist Some of the stories about 
Bl^e s life, particularly his chUdhood, might 
well be told to the older children as an inS>. 
ducuon both to his poems and to his illustra- 
tions. For younger children, we omit bio- 
graphical data and expose them to such of the 
po^ « they are capable of enjoying. 

Blake was the second of five chU- 
a small hosier-, d.„p h, 
Won, and m the rooms over the shop BUke 
W un.,1 he was a ,ou„g He wL or* 
mtil? an amiable, gentle child, bnt rvhen 
ronsrd would sometimes show a iioTen 
pet. From the time he was font years oldTe 
saw vmons, and he continued to 2e hem 


hfilton, the Apostle Paul, and other great 
ones, who, though dead, gave him continual 
guidance. All his life he told people about his 
visioos as a matter of course, and so he was 
called "mad Blake" by the skeptical. 

As a little boy, William was educated at 
home, but he showed such an unusual talent 
for drawing that his father, limited as his 
funds probably were, sent the boy to the 
drawing school of Henry Par. The ten-year- 
old boy worked devotedly at his drawing and 
further enriched his art experience by haunt- 
ing the shops and exhibitions of the great art 
dealers of London. These men, recognizing 
the extraordinary interest and discrimination 
of the child, used to encourage him to talk 
about the prints he pored over so eagerly. He 
was soon known in these famous salesrooms 


ai uie imjc connoisseur —tor he was already 
starting his own collection of prints by 
^fidielangelo, Raphael, and Diirer. 

Blake was apprenticed at fourteen to a fa- 
mous engraver, James Basire, who appreci- 
ated and understood his strange pupil. Blake’s 
descriptions of his conversations with the 
prophets made him the butt of ridicule among 
the other students, and his temper led to fre- 
<)uent fights. Basire, wishing to rescue this 
odd and talented boy, sent him off to the 
cathedrals to make drawings in solitude. After 
^en years of apprenticeship, Blake studied 
for a short time at the newly formed Royal 
ca cmy, which completed his art education. 
At twenty.five, Blake married Catherine 
fciKhcr, the daughter of a market-gardener, 
ilus young woman was completely unedo- 
cated bm was lovely both in physical appear- 
ance and in character. She had a gentle, af- 
lemomre deposition that promised well for 
■>“ S»ve oo hint of the 
fcmnule. .he ^If-sacrifice, and the unswerv- 
ing loyal^ of the woman who was to endure 

hmband. Dlake taught his wife to Sad 
loved her devotedly throughout his life. 

vo^„ 7 ’' “““!!= -h' 

Fouog couple seems to have enjoyed a ptos- 
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>m William ftlolcv't Songi of innot»rc» {ten'imth trom 
Bnihh Muteum copy, Minton, Botch, 1726) 
77j>jj h a iypK^ page from Biake't atcft 
tjitton of the Songs of Innocence. Hie etJors are 
the p^Jeji pajteJj, eJJed bj band. 


perous and happy dmc. Blake was showing 
pictures yearly at the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy. The rising young artists of the day 
were his friends, and he was a rt’clcome visitor 
at the home of the Reverend Mr. and hfrs. 
Matthews, patrons of the arts. Besides paint- 
ing his pictures, Blake was writing poems at 
this time and composing the music to accom- 
pany them. None of this music has survived, 
but Blake is said to have entertained the 
notables at the Matthews’ home by reciting 
and singing his own compositions. 

Then suddenly Blake turned against the 
people who were making much of him, and 
withdrew completely from society. The com- 
panionship of "the mighty dead" was mote 
important to him than the society of his 
light-hearted contemporaries. He felt that bis 
friends iateefeted with his visions; so he 
turned away from people despite their kind- 
ness. 

In 1789, So/tgr of Innocence was pub- 
lished. This book was a labor of iove on the 
part of both William and Catherine Blake 
and was literally a handmade book. Blake 
wrote the poems and made the decorative de- 
signs that accompanied each one, engraving 
them upon copper plates. Blake published 
his own book, with his wife helping him 
print, add the hand-coloring, and even bind it. 
Notable as this book seems to us now, unagi- 
native and lovely as were its poems and dec- 
orations, it was not appreciated at the time. 

For us, Songs of Innocence marks a turn- 
ing point in English poetry. The classical 
school had run chin; Wordsworth was already 
writing, but the Romantic Afovement had not 
yet become consciously articulate. Then, sud- 
denly, Songs of Innocence appeared— fresh, 
simple, unique. Songs of Experience was not 
published until five years later, but between 



the two collections of Songs came many of 
those poems Blake called his works of proph- 
ecy. Their mysticism and their incoherence 
led many people to judge Blake insane. This 
judgment was reversed even during Blake’s 
lifetime, and today— however people regard 
his visions and his more conhtsed writings-^ 
the best of Blake's poems are ranked among 
England’s finest lyric poetry and a large pro- 
portwn of his illustrations among the world's 
greatest engravings. 

The remainder of Blake's life is of little 
intexest to children. He had some periods of 
intense productivity as well as six long years 
of abject poverty and silence when he did no 
tvock at all but communicated only with his 
visions and his voices. During this period 
many people in England thought he was 
dead; only his wife sustained and comforted 
him. "Ihe years of obscurity were brought to 
an end when some artists (especially one by 
the name of John Linnell) discovered the 
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“Oberen and Tilanig" by Wittion Blaka 


genius of Blake’s illustrations and decided to 
find the man who had created them, if he was 
still alive. In 1818 they found him, a ^uiet, 
serene old man of sixty, full of his dreams. 
Then Linnell seems to have been responsible 
foe getting Blake commissions again and for 
launching him on another period of creative 
work that lasted until his death ten years later. 
In the years that followed his meeting widi 
linnell, Blake was cheered by the friendship 
and understanding of several artists. When he 
■was sixty-five, the Royal Academy made him 
a small grant of money, and, best of all he 
had the satisfaction of finding his creative 
powers unimpaired. During those last ten 
years, Blake turned out some of his finest 
illustrations. Toward the end of his life he 
was too feeble to get out of bed. but ’eye, 
hand, and bram worked together mote skill, 
tully than ever. 

Blake seems to have known when his life 
tvas nearmg its close. On his last day he sane 
songs of pjane to his Ceatot and assured hh 

hisllfch' All 

h.s life he had been too close to another world 

to have any feat of dead,. He is said to have 
tematked, I cannot think of death as more 
than gomg out of one room into another." 

Blake's illustrations 

If Blake’s piemtes for the Book of ToU 
available m you. examine tb^ “ 
or smdy dte Ulmtratlons reproduced 


fell Figgis in The Paintings of William 
Blake, and those found in that useful little 
book by Philippe Soupault, William Blake, 
For purposes of comparison, consider "Ober' 
on and Titania” and "The Procession from 
Qlvary." These are typical engravings but 
do not, of course, represent his great range 
of subject matter. 

Look first at "Oberoa and Titania.” The 
fairy figures have the dancing lightness of 
those in Botticelli’s "Spring” but seem more 
unearthly because of the way both faces and 
bodies melt into the landscape. Only the imp- 
ish Puck is sharply drawn. His smiling face 
attracts the eye immediately and not only is 
a center of interest but suggests the mood of 
the whole picture— light-hearted merrymak- 
ing. The four fairies dancing in a ring at his 
right are dimly drawn— one is only half visi- 
blc— but their movement and speed are un- 
mistakable. The whirling effect of their dance 
is heightened by contrast with the static fig- 
ures of Oberon and Titania at the extreme 
left. So Blake, using no photographic derails, 
suggests the rushing movement of an elfin 
dance and a mood of heedless gaiety. This 
he does through his use of whirling lines: 
follow them with your finger until you feel 
them rising and falling. 

Look now at "The Procession from Cal- 
vary, which makes use of lines and masses 


to produce an opposite effect— not light gaiety 
but majestic power. The men in the proces- 
sion are carrying the body of the dead Christ 
and they are followed by three sorrowing 
women. They are moving against a gloomy 
background: faintly suggested tree trunks 
and tree tops, buildings, and distant hills, one 
ot which is surmounted by three black crosses. 
Uatk masses and severe vertical lines are re- 
. over and over with increasing em- 
giasis and growing clarity, from the dim 
^ckgro^d to the foreground of marching 
figu^ robes on the figures sweep down- 
w.,d wrt columidike streneth and solid,,. 
«ccpt at the head and feet, where they break 
^ cttrvmg Itnes that produce an astonishing 
Illusion of movement. This procession moves 
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strongly and majestically forward* ITie body 
of Christ is borne unrealistically by the men, 
tech using one supporting hand and shoulder 
that scarcely touch the bier. Indeed, that 
prostrate figure of the dead Christ seems to 
move forward of itself. The broad horizontal 
lines of the bier support it; horizontal clouds 
point to it and follow if, so that as the rigid 
body of the Christ is propelled forward on 
those powerful moving columns, the ob- 
server's e)’e travels with the procession out of 
the picture and onward. Here, again, Blake 
has given us not a realistic representation but 
a powerful interpretation of an idea and a 
feeling. The dark masses produce a somber 
mood, and the contrasting vertical and hori* 
zoatal lines give a sense of movemenc and 
irresistible strength. 

Bloke's poefry 

Blake uses in his poetry the same interpreta- 
tive radier than realistic method. In verse his 
mediums are no longer lines and masses but 
the sound and che assodadve meaning of 
words and the rhythmic flow of metrical lines. 
These he uses to create a mood or to convey 
an idea of feeling— not through a lo^ca! re- 
porting of facts, but through wtjrds and 
rhythms that speak to the emotions and the 
imaginauon. For example, read aloud the 
first verse of 

SPRING 

Sound the Sutel 
Now 't is mute; 

Birds delight. 

Day and night, 

Nightingale 
In the ^e, 

Lark in sly,— 

AUr/zly, 

MenUy, merrily to welcome in the yeai. 

This opening verse sufices to set die mood of 
joy for the whole poem. 'Ihe short, tapping 
lines and the brief words are like quick dance 
steps. The clear vowel sounds and ^ refrain, 
with its thrice-repeated ‘’merrily, ^ malm a 
melody of every verse. Titanias fairies mi^t 



‘Tteteeukin Uon Cajra/y" by Wlliaai 8Ial« 

dance to diis song—the lines move with the 
same lightness and speed- But should rhtfdrpfi 
get every piciure in every line, each in turn.’ 
Should they be told that lar^ and ni^tin- 
gales are not American but British birds? 
Heaven forbidl Four-year-old children like 
che sound of this poem with its rushing move- 
meoL Older children will like too, if it is 
read to them for Just what it is: a song that 
suggests the exuberance of spripg. 

For coocrasc in mood, turn to those two 
companion poems, "The little Boy Lost” 
and 'The little Boy Found.” Read the for- 
mer aloud. Doesn’t it remind you, in both 
mood and tempo, of Schubert’s famous song, 
Tlie Erl King”? 

THE LrnXE BOV LOST 
“FaiJjer, father, where are >ou going.? 

Oh, do not nalk so fasti 
Speak, father, ^eak to )Our little hoy, 

Of else I shall be lost." 

The n^fat was dart, no father was there. 

The child «-as wet with detv; 

The mile was deep, and the child did n eep. 

And auay the vapour flew. 

Do you feel the terror of a lost child cry- 
ing out to his fadjer? The poem does not say 
where the father is or how the child lost him; 
its rapidly moving eight lines convey only 
the feelings of anguish and mysrexy. Notice 
how the metrical lin« suggest the r u n nin g of 
die child. Just as Blake’s graphic lines suggest 
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movement in his pictures. Now turn to the 
tender reassurance of 


THE LITTLE BOY FOUND 
The little boy lost in the Joncly fen, 

Led by the wandering light, 

Began to cry, but God, ever nigh, 

Appeared like his fatiicr, in white. 

He kissed the child, and by the hand led. 
And to his mother brought, 

WIio in sorrow pale, through the lonely dale, 
The little boy weeping sought. 


This poem begins on a minor note, but die 
hurry and the terror are gone. The words and 
lines move quietly and gently, telling how 
God, appearing to the child in the guise of 
his father, leads him safely into the arms of 
his mother. Was the father dead? Blake never 
says, because he is concerned in these two 
poems not with reporting faas but with con- 
veymg powerfully and briefly (with no dis- 
tracting details) the terror of being lost, the 
sense of guidance and comfort outside our- 
selves, and the blessed relief of coming home 
to love and security. Not circumstance but 
emotion is important in these poeras-ooe a 
poem of terror, one a poem of reassurance. 
^ Again rhythm produces emotion in the 
laughing Song.” Here Blake induces merri- 
ment through lines that rise steadily to a 
^scendo just as a laugh rises and increases. 
They never come to a rest untU they burst 
mto the hearty "Ha ha he" of the I«t line; 


iaugking song 

When fc gicen ,voo* laugh wilh ihe voice 
laughing by; 

WIra ihc a., does laugh wilh our mcL „ 
Ibe green h.II laughs wilh Ihe noijof 
-nadows laugh wdh livciy green 

me?lS a dT' '““S’” “ 
ire 5. .r ^ und Emdy 

’“'"i nieulhs sing, "H, 


This mounting gaiety is infectious, and chil- 
dren invariably smile or break into giggles 
with that laughing conclusion. What all the 
descriptive lines mean they can sense only 
hazily when they first hear them. The details 
grow in richness with repeated hearings, but 
ro the contagious fun the children respond 
immediately. Here Blake captures laughter in 
the words and metrical lines of poetry, j'ust as 
he captured gaiety in the masses and graphic 
lines of his fairy pictures. 

Using Bloke's poems with children 
These examples could be multiplied, but per- 
haps they are sufficient to emphasize that 
Blake is not striving for realistic effects in his 
poems any more than he was in his illustra- 
tions. So when you read the Songs with chil- 
dren, do not bear down heavily on the factual 
details. Read the poems aloud for their mel- 
ody and for the feeling-response they invari- 
ably arouse. If the children hear them read 
well enough, they experience a momentary 
feeling of gaiety or wonder, terror or peace. 
Then Blake speaks to them as he wished to 
speak— in terms of universal feeling. 

The effortless melody of many of these 
Mngs makes them sing in your head with a 
few readings. That is true of "Piping down 
the valleys wild,” in which Blake describes 
the feeling that brought him to write these 
iwms. Blake called this poem "Introduc- 
tion, and so it may serve to introduce chil- 
uren to his Songs. 


INTRODUCTION 


Pi^'ng down the valleys wild, 
fiping songs of pleasant glee. 

<Jn a cloud I saw a child. 

And he laughing said to me: 
"Pipe a song about a Lambl” 
ba I piped with merry cheer, 
Piper pipe that song again;” 

J>o / piped; he wept to hear. 

“Diop Ihy pipe, thy happy pjpe; 
ing thy songs of happy cheer/” 

=gai», 

While he wept with joy to bear. 
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llWrotlon by Jocynth Po'""* 
Song* of tnnoc#nc» by William 
Blake, Rolph T. Hal*. 1923 
(originot In color, book 7 X 9n) 


Notice the decorathe 
design of foliage aboie and 
the children below. This 
picture it not stylized, but for 
all its realistic details 
makes a beautiful pattern. 
Compare this picture uith 
Blake's own illustration for 
the same poem, page J63. 



•■Piper, sil 

In n boot, that all nay leaA 
So he vanished from n,y sight. 

And I plucked a hollow reed. 

And I made a rural pen. 

And I stained the water clear. 

And 1 wrote my happy songs 
Every child may |oy to hear. 

Shepherd-end •••I^eI.mb^_‘P-2^^^ 
are in a quiet mood th childhood to- 

teligious Itter^re u ea y^^ ,, 

getherwuh 'nie Litt y 

Little Boy Found, ^ .nj '"nie 

play ate found in ' title-"Echoing 

Echoing Green. Isn * Young children 
Green--a melody - ^Jri-aginary 
like "Infant Joy CP- ^u„ e„d a 

dialogue between a twn-daj-old 
gtown-up who IS ije-s unrealistic 

This poem is A if you try to 

Style, as you can read) y a A Milne 

imagine how Dorothy AW** “ fa „„ a 
would present the same a 
question of felin«°f ^ 

Blake IS concerned dialogue is not 

that a baby arouses. Th efiorts to 

easy to read but is worth y 
bring it to a child s un sendtlve 

"Ihe little Black Boy Wongs 

presentation of the racia p 


to the upper grades ot high schools^ do also 
■The Chimney Sweeper," "Holy Thuts ay,^^ 
and the religious poem, "The Divine Inwg . 
Hiese last four poems illustrate the ternark- 
My modern character of Blake’s social and 
relLous ideals. Indeed, the spiritual quali^ 
Uiroughout the Songi of Innocenco is nm 
only a true reflection of the idealistic quali^ 
of *e man's life but is one more reason for 
using them with children. _ , 

There are perhaps only , 

Blake’s Songs that belong in the literamre of 
fhe demenrfry school, and no, more rhan four 
OT five of these can be used in the primary 
graLs. But it, through hearing them mad 
finud die children like one or two of these 
„wdl enough to ask for them at poetry 
“T otIi Terdiscover that they can say 
‘Z; of diem aloud wid. us. or if they find 
diat one of the songs is running «‘'t°"8>' * 
rids then we shall have accomplished all 
we rould hope for. Their liking for authentic 

is beginning and may become a per 

manent source of refreshment. 

Christina Rossetti, 1830-1894 
Sing Song 

Christina Rossetti gave to 
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but to Students of English literature and art 
she is interesting not only because she was the 
sister of the poet and painter, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and the model for several Pre- 
Raphaelite paintings, but also because she 
was an artist in her own right. Christina 
Rossetti contributed a fresh, if melancholy, 
note to English lyric poetry. 

The Rossetti family was unusual in several 
ways. Apparently every member was beauti- 
ful to look at, highly intelligent, and unique- 
ly gifted. The father, a distinguished Italian 
scholar, came to London as a political exile 
and found there not only the opportunity of 
continuing his writing on Dante, but also a 
charming wife, Frances PoHdori. Even when 
Mrs. Rossetti was an old woman, visitors 
commented on her beauty and her intelli- 
gence. Her husband and her four children 
adored her. and the children-Maria Fran- 
c^, William Michael, Dance Gabriel, and 
ChnstiM Georgina-quoted her word as 6nal 
authority, pamted her portfalt. and wrote 
poems to and about her. Christina wrote a 
seri« of valentine poems all dedicated to her 
mother. It » amusing to discover that the 
U- her artistic 

P«b 

hbotical old Loodoa. wt't 

oire they must have n, ^h^^mingpic- 

handsome man with 


whatever the outer world of the little Ros- 
settis lacked in beauty was compensated for 
by the highly exciting intellectual life of their 
family and friends. 

The lirtle country home of Christina’s 
grandparents, the Polldoris, in Buckingham- 
shire, provided her with her only rural expe- 
riences. There on her occasional visits the 
city child made the acquainunce of frogs, 
toads, moles, caterpillars, birds, and flowers. 
These she recalled over and over in her 
poems. She learned to love the small "beas* 
ties," and in a day when girls were absurdly 
squeamish, she could pick up toads and cater- 
pillars with tenderness and never a qualm. 

Christina was always delicate, but the gay, 
skittish" child grew gradually into a melan- 
choly, deeply religious young woman, some- 
thing of a recluse, unnaturally indifferent to 
clothes, wrapped up in her adored family, 
her books, and her writings. There were good 
reasons for this change, chief of them the 
yohappy conclusion of two love affairs. Dur- 
ing her years of emotional vicissitudes, Chris- 
tina must have found release and satisfaction 
>n the recognition and praise given to her 
poetry. Goblin Market and Other Poems ap* 
P^rcd in 1862 and immediately attraCTcd 
wide attention, particularly the title poem, 
which was praised by the leading critics of 
the day. 

But Chrisdna Rossetti became more and 
more of an invalid until her death in her 
saty-fourth year. Oddly enough, it was dur- 
mg these years of sadness and pain that she 
Sayest poems and dedicated to a 
‘»by, "without permission," that nursery 
Smg Song, which appeared in 1872. 
ihe h^t-hearted verses of this little book she 
herself «anslated into Italian under the title, 
charming gift for the chil- 
hicn of her father’s country! 

Lyric quality 

'''"f "i'h 

*<7 lead hm miperaptibly from the patter 
M nomamo verse to the subtle and lovely ca- 
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dences of authentic poetry. a pjs “ 
wig" might have come out of Mother Goose 
and so might the popular 

Mix a pancake. 

Stir a pancake, 

Pop it in the pan; 

Fry tJie pancake, 

Toss the pancake, - 
Catch it if you can. 

But Christina Rossetti’s little “ 

music which is obviously more subtle *an 
Mother Goose, and they g.v= “ 

more complete ideas. For *1,^; 

sonification of the daffodil “ “ . 

andgreenisfounain^Ma^^ 

and Sins Sons, but 

Mother Goose gives us *= P 

cation with no embellishments. 

Daffadowndilly 

Has come up to town, 

In a yellow petticoat 
And a gteen gown. 

But Christina f *e mgge^to 

a chilly springtime, “"“i “*Jear, clipped 
daffodil's fragility j., ^le delicate 
words, "s'caisb; ““lillv’’ "aly'-aU s'ight 
sounds of chiUy> 
as the flower. 

°'°r/DSo«dilly“’ 

In a soldcn „ 

^"4.;"d"g^bioivsci.iny. 

^fJt1faSsrs..Vy. 


. ii„«etti makes subtle and rc- 
ChtUtina Ross i sounds to 

peated use of vow described by the 

suggest the Wi;s “Vpoems, fur insrouce. 
words. Take h e„d every 

There is quite “ ' ^md of wind,_wlu* 

one describes a . the sound of 

you can almost ^ ominous wind from 
words. There is a stormy, 
die sea: 


The wind has such a rainy sound 
Afoaning through the town, 

The sea has such a windy sound,— 

\WI1 the ships go down? 

The apples in the orchard 
Tumble from their tree.- 
Oh will the ships go down, go down, 

In tJie windy sea? 

Notice the me of the n and d sounds, t^ich 
heighten the minor note of the poem "aen 
diem is the poem about a tender httle 
breeze: 

O wind, where have you been, 

TJjat you blow so sweet? 

Among the violets 

Which blossom at your reet. 

The honeysuckle waits 

For Summer and for heat; 

But violets in the chilly Spring 
Make the turf so sweet. 

And, ffnally, there is that 

can heat whispering in the soft, slight 

of 

Who has seen the wind? 

Mcither I nor you: 

But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing thro . 

WJio has seen the wind? 
B„fitr.te“Ldnwn .hell heads 
The wind is passing by. 

Tone color 

Tef S ^HM^uTe'lf mnf Son 

Sub' worth nouns “ 

which word soun lartrelv determines 

impression of the poems largely 

how they should b emphasis 


And timid, funny, brisk Me bunny 

Winks his nose and sits all sun y. 

or read aloud the couplets of *at reinatk^= 

„lor poem, "What is pmk? A rose n: P 
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noticing particularly these last four verses: 

What is yellow? pears are jcllovv, Roll ihe» wordi 
Kich and ripe and meliow. >'®'" 

longue ond you 
eon toirly 

Wiat is green’ the grass is green.Soundi delicoie 
Wth small floners bchiccii. 

ipeort o{ grati 

Wliat is liolct? clonds arc violet slew, dinging 
In the Slimmer tuilisht. wordi, quiet os 

the twilight 

Wial is orange? why, an orange, bplouve. 

Just an orange/ iiocuiio words 

like 0 iwdden 

Subject matter 

Young chUdren respond with delight to the 
music of Christina Rossetti’s slight, exquisite 
little lyrics, and, fortunately, most of the sub- 
ject matter IS understandable and appealins 
to them. There ate, to be sure, a number of 
elegies alwut dead babies which should be 

Angels at the foot, 

angels at the head. 

And hfcc a curly htlle Iamb 
My pretty babe in bed. 


[0 "I know a baby, such 
lullaby: 


a baby" and the 


P, i-ullaby, oh luliaby/ 

Hoacs WC closed and sleep, -ng; 

Luliaby, oh lullaby/ ^ 

Slirs aic np, ll,o „„„„ p J 

m.i. „ 

' "''”ee keeping, 

ei.-n '“eky. oh lullabyl) 

Sleep, ,„y baby, fall a.sla,p, ' ' 

Lullaby, oh luliabj/ 

and Acd, knocking a’t l“ 

f'on. dre pos Jk. ^ 

""ll creakres Urc tSj r^'c ““ ■’» 


the "brown and furry caterpillar,’' and robins 
and wrens. There is a whole garden full of 
flowers, the sun, moon, and stars, and the 
rainbow seen in the poem, "Boats sail on the 
rivers": 


Boats sail on the rivers, 

And ships sail on the seas; 

But clouds that sail across the shy 
Are prettier far than tliese. 

Tliere are bridges on the rivers. 

As pretty as you please; 

But the bow that bridges heaven. 

And overtops the frees, 

And builds a road from earth to shy, 

Is prettier far than these. 

Moralizing is rare but amusingly done. If it 
is gaily read, children will invariably smile at 

Seldom "can't,” 

Seldom "don’t”; 

Never "shan’t ” 

Never "won’t.” 

For the most part, Christiiu Rossetti keeps 
to the small creatures and objects of the 
young child’s world and to the family and 
playmares he knows the best. 


Bits of wisdom 

For older children, there are some choice bits 
ot wit and wisdom that the young child can- 
not grasp. Iq these poems the same idea or 
play on words is repeated several times. For 
exaiQp e, A pin has a head, but has no hair” 
js a pattern that occurs again m "The peacock 
• eyes." The weighing of values 

m A diamond or a coal?” is repeated in the 
a flint”^^ ^onjparison of precious stones with 


A ruby red as blood; 

A sapphire shines as blue as heaven; 

A flint hes in the mud. 

A diamond « a brilliant stone, 
lo catch the world’s desire- 
Opal holds a fiery spash 
But a Hint holds fire. ' 

ft cakes older child ,o iorerpret such fable 



M these, but what vivid, colotful bits of wis- 
dom they ate! . . , 

Chtistioa Rossettis masteipiece is unto 
edly bet faiiy poem, GoUm Market. 

Three poets of nature 

/^uc next group of 

O Elizabeth Coatswotth, and Hilda &iA 

n^ate dissimilar in most tespeffi bu^ve 

one characteristic in comrrr.n: 

the face of nature and record its “ 

effect with an imaginative rum whi* “ 

a responsive spark in the ^'=4““ 

of their poetry varies from P _ 

free verse. Certainly 

and Hilda Conkling are *e 

Sara Teasdale, yet they aro _ sensi- 
ptecUion of their ,^ponse 

singing poets produce, is no 

Sara Teasdale, 1884-1933 
Stars To-night 

in the death of Sara Teas^lej^£'“' 

one of her e« to of her 

suddenly catch rhe Cher 

poems, they will hav bring, 

and the Stirling of the s^i 

Sara Teasdale was b”' V“ .I' cMd who 
wealthy patents. S^e was 
went to school jj^ggle which 

to face the bread-and-butter s rugg 

has a stabilizing effea on 

read and traveled widely 

riage lived m New Y search of mate- 

she died she was m ^ Rossetri. 

rial for a biography of Chris ^ 

Her poems have ».“=*Xfar“riSiin 

brevity of Emily Die 

sensuous beauty an nieht, and the 

much about love the be “ „.le. 

sea. In her last book '““b “ ends 

Straage Victory, the concluding P 
with these lines: ^ 

Ishallfindllieciysralofpeae 

Stars I shall find. 


die occasional child of twelve or fourteen 
might enjoy heating this poem, it is too long 
and too complex for the average. However, 
no adult who enjoys poetry should miss it. 


Those stats shine all through her poetry, 
and to the selections from her poems made 
lor boys and girls she gave the title Starr To- 
ni-ht. When Macmillan added to this unu- 
sual collection the illustrations of Dorothy 
Lathtop, the result was a book of rare beauty. 
Dorothy lathrops pen-and-ink drawings 
have a frosty, sparkling quality and ate as 
delicate and sensitive as *= Poe“S °f Sara 
Teasdale. Page alter page of this slender book 
is unforgettable because you remember the 
picture and the poem as a unit. 

Tlie 6rst poem in the book is one of the 
favorites and is chatacterisuc of Sara Teas- 
dale’s highly individual style and mood. 

NIGHT 

Stars over snow, 

And in the west a planet 

Swinging below a star- 

L<»I: for a lovely thing and you will find it, 

It is not far— 

It never will be far. 

For the second poem, "Stars," Miss latoP 
has captured the enchantment of ^ 
ence with a picture of a child alone, looking 
up at the night sky and awed by the jte 
pLession of stars marching up the dome 0 
taven, "stately and still." You can almost 
miagine the child whispering to herself the 
concluding lines of 

STABS 

Alone in the night 
On a dark hill 
\Wth pines around me 
Spicy and still, 

And a heaven full of stars 
Over my head. 

White and topaz 
And misty red; 
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Myriads nitb beating 
Hearts of fire 
That aeons 
Cannot sex or tire; 
Up the dome of heaven 
Uile a great hill, 

I watch them marching 
Stately and stili, 

And I knmv that I 
Am honored to be 
TOtness 


Of so much majesty. 

In thn wioK, when the zenith is ablaze 
with stats, older children should have these 
poems. But a fivc-yeaMld child can enjoy 


I saw a star slide dotvn the sfcy 
Blmttog the north as it went by 
Poo bnmmg and too qniek to hold. 
Too lately to be bought or sold, 
Go«i only to male tvnhes „„ 

And then foreiet to he gone, 

latllf d Teasdalt 

*“"puve and ate often too s 


lOuilraliM by Dorothy Loth/ep for Slwi Tonight by 
Sora TiokIoIo. Maunillan, 1934 (book iV» s 81k) 

Night, space, and Jrosly stars are delicately 
suggested in this pen-and-ink drawing. 

The children in Dorothy Laihrop's illustrations are 
always more ethereal than the animals (see Page 
469)i her pictures are intariably 
heautijut in content and composition. 


and too dlfiioilt for the average child under 
fourteen, no child should miss this book. 
Don’t force the poems. Read the easier ones 
first— those already mentioned, along with 
'AVintcr Noon," "February Twilight," and 
Redbirds." You will prolubly not use all 
these at once but will read just one poem sev- 
eral times and then leave the book around 
where the children can look at ic Poring over 
the pictures helps establish the mood of the 
poems, and presently some child will bring 
you the book and say, "Read this one.” So the 
range of appreebdon will grow. If the chil- 
dren appropriate only one of these poems but 
really enjoy it and make it their own, then 
you have given them a treasure. 


Ob, belter than the minting 
Of a goJd-CTowned ling 
Is the safc-lept memoiy 
Of a lovely thing.* 


•.iiAODein coatsworth, 1893- 

Some of Elizabeth Coatsw Orth’s poems have 
apprarcd m book form, but the best of them 
ate found m her early stories (p. 436). 
Pejaps sometime all of the poems will be 
glhered together under a cover of their own, 
l^use, alrhough they serve to complement 
the tales many are equally valuable when 
read by themselves. 

Elizabeth Coatswonh (Mrs. Henry Bes- 
in Buffalo, New York. She en- 
loyrf the double blessing of an eicellent edu- 
and wtde ttaveL She went to a private 

*~rie Coin- from Slarj To-mtht. 
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sch(X)l as a child and comments that its Eng- 
lish system" resulted in severe, scholarly dit 
ciplinc. After graduation from V^. she 
took her MA. at Columbia Univetsity. Mean- 
while she had traveled in this country, m 
Mexico. Europe, and Egypt, and, after h 
graduate degree, spent a year m the Otten 
Today, Mr. and Mrs. Beston divide their time 
between an old house in hfassach^tts a^ a 
hundred-acre farm on a lake m f * 

husband and wife arc writers of books f 

^HiLUcoatswmrth-sneCarh^a rc»r 

m Heaven won the Newbety Awa d for 
1930 but is not very popular with childrem 
Better known and better liked f 
totical tales such as Auiaj Goes SAly.F 
Bushel Farm, and Tie Fuir 

inthepag^cfdiesel^^-J^of*^! 

best poems. A few of the feadinc 

in gtSd anthologies, but a 
of them between <topK« 
reveal their full range and beauty. 

Charaeletisties of style 

A certain style about *e ^gs 

trated by the frequently 

ate beautiful." from Asuuy Goes Sally 

Swift tbings are beautiful: 

Swallows and deer, 

Andligblnmg'^j'f', 

Bright-veined and cleat, 

River asd mefeots, 

Wind in the 

77ie strong-withered h » 

TTie runner's sure fee . 

And slow things ate beautiful.- 

The closing of day, 

S:tCes°down«d'osp,ay. 

The ember that emnibles, 

SdCs&on 

In the quiet of power- 

= ate the t^thtro'^^o 

not find °tb=r 


Here 
uses, 

entire poem. You piom Five 

these coutiasts in all three 


Bushel Farm there is another one on swift- 
ness, but treated differently— "Swift comes the 
summer." In The Fair American there is a 
fine comparison of sorrow, danger, and com- 
age, long ago and today, in the poem begin- 
ning "So long ago," and the still mote strik- 
ing poem comparing a cUppet ship with 
flame, bird, deer, and horse. Building a poem 
around a series of comparisons seems then m 
be a favorite pattern of Elizabeth Coatsworth. 

It is an exceedingly provocative one for chil- 
dren to study and try for themselves. 

Another aspect of her style is the smooth, 
Bowing lines that fall so gently on the ear. 
Poem after poem has this quietness. From 
Away Goes Sally read "Hard from the souA- 
east blows the wind,” with its desenpuon of a 
gathering storm without and the cozy comfort 
of an open fire within: 

Hard from the southeast blows the wind 
Promising rain. , , , 

The clouds arc gathering, and diy leases 
Tap at the pane. 

Early the cows come wandering home 
To shadowy bars, 

Early the candles are alight 
And a fe^v stars. 

Kmv is the hour that lies beh^een 
Bright day and night, 

When in the dusk the fire blooms 
In tongues of light, 

And the cat comes to bask herself 
In the soft heat, . 

And Madame Peace draws up her chair 
To warm her feet. 

Wl* those concluding lines, you can fairly 
feel yourself relaxing and stretching 
!^Xf is left" "How gray the tain and 
-In the forest it is cool" ate only a few ex 
.moles of that quiemess with which the 

abound. Not that the lines canno 

Sic now and then, but there is mote of 
slow-moving calmness about *^. 0 

Kasou, reading many of the poems at a tim 

is monotonous. _ PItza- 

Both in bet piose and m bet 
both Coatsworth makes an effectiv 
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words. Sometimes they arc rich with assocu* 
tive meaning, such as ''Madainc Peace" draw- 
ing up her chair to Uic fire to "warm her ftxi** 
-not extraordinary %%ords but laden with 
associations of peace, warmth, and comfort. 
Sometimes the \tords arc pleasant sounding, 
as "the quiet of power” or 

All, all awaits. Ltp hill, dawn lallc}’— 

77ic time is ripe, and away goes Saif>f 


On the whole these poems arc not markedly 
musical, but they are rich in sensory words. 
For instance: fallen apples that "smell cidcry 
on the ait," sleigh bells that ring "icily sweet,” 
children with tlicir "mouths stained with 
berry juice," "bright-veined lightning.” and 
little buds "no larger than a mouse's ear." You 
can find examples of her use of words which 
make you sec, smell, taste, touch, and hear. 


From the single lines and phrases altcady 
quoted, you can feel her sensitive response to 
nature. The poems in this category seem to 
fall into two classes. Some are straight nature 
descriptions, and others are brief, lovely de- 
scriptions which lead toward, or climax in, 
a human mood or situation. One of the finest 
cx^ples of the second t) pc is "How gray the 
ram, from Fhe Bushel Farm: 

How gray the rain 

And gray the world 

And gray fjjc ram clouds overhead 

When suddenly 

Some cloud is furled 

And there is gleaming sun instcadl 

The raindrops drip 

Prismatic light, 

^id trees and meadow s burn hi grcai. 

And arched in air 
Serene and bright 
The rainbow all at once is seen. 

Serene and bright 
T7ie rainbow stands 
Tliativasno, an™ here before 

And so may joy ’ 

Pill empty hands 

When someone enle.s through a door. 


Htcsc poems linking together nature and hu- 
man concerns arc particularly notable. TIk/ 
arc, liowcscr, often a bit subtle for children 
and may require a little talking over before 
the literal-minded cluldrcn understand tlicir 
implications. But the nature descriptions are 
brief and arc understandable to all diildrcn. 
For diosc who know salt marshes, the first 
poem in /iujy Goes SMy, "This is the luy 
that no man planted," is particularly good. In 
tlut umc book there Is the memorable char- 
aacrixation of oak leaves tlut most children 
will recognize; 

Wicri all llic oilier Icaics arc gone 
'llic brown oak leases tlill linger on, 

'Ilicir brandies obstinafcly lillcil 
'lb frozen wind and snoss' dcc/xlriltcd. 

Bui wlicn llic vsiriicr is well passed 
17ic brown oak leaves drop down al l«if, 

Jb let llic little buds 3p{>cjr 
Mo larger iban a mouse's car. 


In tliis group of nature poems tlicrc U an in- 
ternting pair that might start the children to 
writing their own poett)'. In Auay Goes SJly, 
the aummn poem beginning "When die 
pumpkin jcllows” (page 38) Is repeated in 
Fhe Bushel F arm (page 19) except that the 
last two Verses of the poems arc different 
Here is an experiment diildrcn miglit try. 
Ask them How else could the poem be con- 
^d<^? What would jr-ou put in >-our verses?" 
The books also contain two fire poems tlut 
arc worth comparing (TIse Fair American. 
page 18, and Fhe Bushel Farm, page 30). 

Wisdom 


The following verse from Ue Fair American 
IS t}‘pical of a small group of the poems diat 
present an occasional bit of homely wisdom: 

He w Iio lias no cr kucnvii hunger 
Has rioer known bow good 
Trie lasfc of bread may be, 

Tlic kindliness of food. 


M* — «^F'i5rammatic and spai 

„ mg quahry of similar poems by Chrisdn 
Rossem but have instead a straightforwar 
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simplicity. In this same book there is the 
philosophic 

To ha\ e nothing at aU 
Is to hate much stiU. 

and the interesting application to human life 
of the plant; 

The plant cut donii to t/ic root 
Docs not hale. 

Jt uses aU Its sUength 
To grow once more. 

Turn, boy, to the unimon n Held 
Beyond the gate. 

Never loot back again 
To the bolted door. 

There are examples of homely wisdom in her 
other books, but these suffice, perhaps, ro 
illustrate this type of poem and the style in 
which it is wrinen. 

Animals 

Small animals appear throughout the poems, 
but cats are favorites. There are a number of 
poems about them, almost always in a more 
or less humorous mood. The gayest of these 
from Away Goes Sally begins, "'Who are 
you?‘ asked the cat of the bear," and contains 
a dialogue that is thoroughly amusing. Cer- 
tainly one of the loveliest poems about ani- 
mals, also from Away Goes Sally, is 
THE rabbit’s song OUTSIDE THE TAVERN 
We, who play under the pines, 
ivho dance in the snow 
TJiat shines blue in the light of the moon. 
Sometimes halt as we go— 

Stand with our ears erect, 

Our noses testing the air. 

To gaze at the golden world 
Behind the windows there. 

Suns they have in a cave. 

Stars, each on a tall white stem. 

And the thought of a fox or an oivJ 
Seems never to trouble them. 

Tliey laugh and eat and are warm, 

Tlieir food is ready at hand. 

While hungry out in the cold 
We httle rabbits stand. 


But they never dance as we dance! 

They haven't the speed nor the grace. 

scorn both the dog and the cat 
Who lie by their fireplace. 

We scorn them licking their paws, 

Their e}cs on an upraised spoon— 

We who dance hungry and wild 
Under a winter’s moon. 

The poetry of Elizabeth Coatsworth is un' 
usually idearional for juvenile verse. It ob- 
viously belongs to older children, but even 
they can usually understand the poems more 
readily if they encounter them after the chap- 
ter which precedes each poem has built up 
the background. Many of the poems, how- 
ever, are usable without the text and are far 
too fine to miss. Their weakness is their 
limited range and lack of lively rhythms 
and melodies. 

Hiido Conkling, 1910- 
Poems by o Little GW 
Shoes of the Wind 

Tliar a little girl living much in the company 
of her poet-mother should begin "talking" 
her own poems is not surprising. But the 
quality of Hilda Ginkling’s poems is surpris- 
ing. They are beautiful both in ideas and in 
expression. 

Hilda’s mother, Mrs. Grace Hazard Conk- 
ling, is a professor of English at Smith Col- 
lege, a gifted musician, and a writer of poems 
in free verse. Her two little girls, Elsa and 
Hilda, grew up in the lovely New England 
country of Northampton, Massachusetts, with 
dally enjoyment of garden and countiyside, 
books and music. Not only must the com- 
panionship of the three have been unusually 
close, but the whole environment was favor- 
able U) creative expression. At first, both Httle 
girls "dictated” their poems ro their mother. 
For Hilda poetry remained the favored mode 
of expression, but the other child, Elsa, turned 
gradually to music. 

When Hilda was ten years old. Poems by 
a Litsle Girl was published with a laudatory 
introduction by the poet, Amy lowell. Since 
it created something of a sensation, Mrs. 
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Conkling gave occasional lectures on how the 
poems happened. She said the poems often 
came when they were walking, or in conver- 
sation. Hilda never hesitated for a word, and 
the mother made notes as best she could. 
Later she read her copy to Hilda, who would 
correct any word that had been inadvertently 
changed. The poems stand exactly as the 
child spoke them. When Hilda was twelve, 
her second book was published, Shoei of the 
Wind; then, after that, so far as we can dis- 
cover, no more poetry from Hilda! Specula- 
tions as to why she ceased writing are beside 
the point. Out concern is widi these poems 
that have for children important qualities. 

Free verse 


First of all, their lack of rhyme is an asset. 
They are for the most part in free verse form. 
The time always comes when children ate 
obsessed with rhyming everything and call- 
ing it poetryj then it is a good thing to 
read |bem some of young Hilda's verses and 
say, "Here is poetry written by a little girl. 
It has no rhyme. Why do you suppose it is 
called poetry?" Of course that quesrion is a 
poser. It disconcerts college students, but 
eventually children and older students both 
arrive at certain unmistakably poetic qualities 
in these unthymed stanzas. "She sees things 
good, one child said after hearing 


MOON SONG 


^ere is a star that runs very fast, 
Jhat goes pulling the moon 
Through tJie tops of tlie poplars. 


Another child, heating "Chickadee" and " 
Raster," thought the poet remembeied I 
things icmded, too. Eventually, they disc 
■hat It IS the fresh ot different way in wl 

makes these httle verses different from p 
For instance: 


^ec-load is a Ica/-g,ay shadoiv 
Inat Sings. 

Ticc-foad is nexer seen 


Hilda Conkling’s largely unrhymed but 
sensitively perceptive verses are, then, a salu- 
tary antidote for the rhyming passion when it 
produces only doggerel and seems to handi- 
cap the development of original observation 
and expression. Her limitation for children Is 
that she is predominantly descriptive. She is 
chiefly concerned with finding the precise 
words that tell how something looked or felt 
or appealed to her imagination. That the 
short feathers along the rooster's back 

Are the dark color of wet rocks 

Ot the rippled green of ships 

W/icn I look at their sides through wafer. 

is a remarkably fine and discriminating ob- 
servation, but too much of this kind of de- 
tailed description swamps children. They can- 
not see rooster for words, or, rather, after not 
one but a number of these short, highly de- 
scriptive verses, children cannot follow the 
idea. Their attention is gone. 


Using the poems with children 
The most efieaive way to use the poems is 
singly, slipped in with other poetry of a less 
meditative sort. Or use a particular poem 
wh^ the occasion demands it. The first dan- 
delions of spring could hardly be welcomed 
V ® charming verse than Hilda Conk- 
lings Dandelion.” Or when gardens get 
the children will appreciate "little 
Snail.” And for introducing fairies to children, 
there is no verse better than her "Fairies.” 

Everyone will have favorites among her 
P«ms. Young children like her "Velvets,” 
ouse, and both the "Butterfly” verses, 
pamcularly the one with the mildly contrary 
^ ‘ttS- I have to go the opposite way.” 

^ e the poems already quoted and Ae 
rather unusual "Easter." On this subject there 
B almost nothing in literature for young chil- 
general spring poems, but Hilda 
Conkling has recorded the sensory impres- 
wons a child receives from Easter Day: bells 
r“e>ng. people, lilies, a sense of joy! 

"Red Rooster,” "The 
Old Bridge,” ’Tree-Toad.” "Gift,” and "I 
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Am” are a few of the favorites. The last- 
named poem might well start the childreq 
writing their own "I Am.” One important 
reason why it is good to use these iraagiaa- 

Poets of fairyland 

O ur next group of poets, William AHing- 
ham, Rose Fyleman, and Walter de la 
Mare, includes one modern voice of major 
importance. It is the voice of Walter de la 
Mare, who is often compared to William 
Blake in the lyric beauty of his poetry and the 
otherwofldliness of much of his subject mat- 
ter. He occupies a position of unique impor- 
tance in the modern world of adult poetry, 
and his contribution to children's literature is 
a treasure all should know and cherish. Be- 
side De la Mare, William Allingham and 
Rose Fyleman are only pleasant minor voices. 
It is significant that all three of these poets of 
fairyland are Irish or British. Somehow the 
fairies seem never to have emigrated to the 
New World and it is chiefly in England and 
Iceland that we heat of them today. 

William Aliingham, 1824-1889 
Robin Redbreast 

The name of William Allingham immedi- 
ately brings to mind one poem, "The Fairies.” 
The perfection of its fairy lore is accounted 
for by the fact that the author was an Irish- 
man and so, by birth, a natural authority on 
"the wee folk.” Why the Irish should know 
more about fairies than any other people we 
cannot say, but so it is. 

Allingham was born in Ballyshannon, 
Donegal, Ireland— surely by the sound of it 
the very seat and center of fairyland or at 
least of folklore and balladry. Because of 
financial difficulties, Allingham was forced to 
combine his literary interests with various 
■'white-collar” jobs. It was not until he was 
forty-six chat he resigned his civil-service post 
to become an editor of the well-known 
Fraser’s Magazine. During his life he pub- 
lished not only his own poems but collections 
of songs, ballads, and stories, and a book on 


rive little verses with children is that they 
give impetus to the creative urge and pro- 
duce a linle more boldness in trying ro think 
and write freshly. 


die ballads. The Ballad Book. Today, Macmil- 
lan’s "Little Library” has reprinted his poems 
for children under rhe title Rohm Redbreast. 

This book contains "The Fairies,” which is 
as fine a lyric poem as you can give children. 
They like it first because it sings, and second 
because ft contains the vital statisrics they 
have always wished to know about "the good 
people.” What do they wear? Where do they 
live? What do they eat? What tricks do they 
play? Allingham’s poem supplies all the an- 
swers. You must, of course, read it aloud to 
catch the dancing, tripping rhythm of rhe 
trooping fairies, and the sudden change to the 
grave, sober narrative of little Bridget: 

THE FAIEIES 
Up the airy mountain, 

Down the wshy glen, 

Wc daren’t go a-fiunting 
For fear of Jilt/e men; 

Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together; 

Green jacket, red cap. 

And white owl’s feather/ 

Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home, 

They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yeJJoiv tide-foam; 

Some in the reeds 

Of the black mountain lake, 

\Wfh frogs for their watch-dogs. 

All night awake. 

High on the hiU-top 
77re old King sits; 

He is now so old and gray 
He’s nigh lost his wits 
\Wtfi a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill be crosses. 

On his stately journeys 

From Slieveieague to Rosses; 

Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights 
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To sup w Jth the Queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 

Tlicy stole little Bridget 
For SCI cn years long; 

\X7icn she came douTi again 
/Icr friends Here all gone. 

Tlicy took her lightly hack, 

Bcfuccn the night and morrow, 
Tlicy thought that she \ias fast asleep. 
But she was dead with sorrow. 

Tlicy base kept her e\cr since 
Deep within the lake, 

On a lied of flag lca\ cs, 

\rjtching till she wake. 

By the craggy hill side, 

Tltrough the mosses hare, 

TJicy haie planted thorn trees 
For pleasure here and there. 

If any man so daring 
As dig than up in spite, 
lie shall find their sharpest thonis 
In his bed at night. 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen. 

We daren't go a hunting 
For fear of little men; 

N^’ce folk, good folk. 

Trooping all together; 

Cfccn jacket, red cap. 

And white owTs Lather. 


both because of her readings and because of 
her attractive personality. The children mur- 
mured their favorite poems with her^ and 
fixed fascinated and incredulous eyes upon 
this handsome person who had written tbeitu 
How could anyone know so much about 
fairfes? Had she really seen the fairy queen 
herself riding a bus in Oxford Street? Listen- 
ing to Rose Fyleman, they believed- Here, at 
last, was a high authority on fairies; she had 
heard them, she had seen them, and she re- 
poned their latest magic in pleasant little 
verses for all to read. 

Rose Fyleraan was born in Nottingham, 
England. She studied to be both a teacher and 
a singer, and children have certainly benefited 
by this dual training. Working with children 
and writing some poems for them. Rose Fyle- 
man developed a sure sense of her juvenile 
audience, their interests and their limitations. 
Her music, she herself feels, helped her poetry. 
She began writing for the famous English 
magazine Punch, and the first poem she sub- 
mitted was accepted. It was the favorite 
which begins 'There are fairies at the bottom 
of our garden.” 

Fylemon fairies 


It has always seemed a pity to give fivc- 
yrafKilds only the first \cr« of ihb poem 
when by waiting until they are sc%cn or eight 
*cr ».ll 1.1^ i. all. At that age, the,- also ™. 
n- AllmEhama -The Fairy Shocmalc,." 
^tally Art 2 )bashc 0 illustrations. 

Ihc Sams" appears in many antholocics, 
bat nothing Alhngham has eser sstiitcn for 
tlnUtra compatrs nhh the gay, lilting "Up 
the airy mountain." 


Ro« Fyltmon, 1877- 
FoViet end Chimney, 
The Folry flute 
The Fciry Green 
Fojlei ond Friend, 


aol l..ratan. sJn: rsptn atrj her young hcai 


Her books axe Fairm and Chimneys, Tfse 
Fairy Flute, The Fairy Green, and Fairies and 
Fnendf. 'Too many fairies!" comments Mr. 
V7aUcr Barnes,* and so there would be if jou 
used them all at once, which of course you 
don’t. -Vou and the children will soon have 
>ow favorites and will let many of the others 
slide. It is pleasant to have so rich a store to 
choose from. 


o pn with. Rose Fyleman has a trick 
ot combining her fairies with the children’s 
oerj^y, modern world in a way that is both 
amusing and convincing. Take as simple an 
wca as Differences,” where hOss Fyleraan 
contr«ts the things Daddy does with those 
J^ng ^ings the fairies do quite easily, 
y rides in a snorty” motor, but the 


‘V.atr lUrnft. -Comt 


emporuT Pcerrr (of dalJrea," 
»r. ApnJ 1936. 
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fairies ride on the backs of bumble bees. 
Daddy sails in a "jolly wooden boar,” but the 
fairies sail on a mere "scrap of foam." Daddy 
climbs hard, rocky mountains, but the fairies 
"go a-cihnhiog on the mountains in the 
clouds.” Doesn’t this juxraposition of Daddy 
and the fairies make them natural and see- 
able? Or take "Yesterday in Oxford Street,” 
where the bus, the shops, and the busy people 
build up a substantial world of reality. Then, 
suddenly, into this everyday world comes the 
fairy queen and alights on the rail of the bus, 
and, of course, you accept her as a part of the 
substantial realities. She is the credible sur- 
prise that turns an otherwise humdrum day 
into something worth gloating over: 

YESTERDAY IN OXFORD STREET 
Yesletday in Oxford Street, ob, what d'yoa 
think, my dears? 

I had the most exciting time I’ve had for years 
and years; 

7716 buildings looked so straight and tall, the 
sky was blue between, 

And, riding on a motor-bus, I saw the fairy 
gueeni 

Sitting there upon the rail and bobbing up 
and down, 

The sun was shining on her wings and on her 
golden crown; 

And looking at the shops she was, the pretty 
silks and lace— 

She seemed to think that Oxford Street was 
quite a lovely place^ 

And once she turned and looked at me, and 
waved her little hand; 

But I could only stare and stare— oh, would 
she understand.? 

I simply couldn't speak at all, I simply couldn’t 
stir. 

And all the rest of Oxford Street was just a 
sinning blur. 

Tlien suddenly she shook her wings— a bird 
had buffered by— 

And down into the street she looked and op 
into the sky; 

And perching on the railing on a tiny fairy 
toe, 

She Sashed away so quickly that I hardly saw 

her go. 


/ never saw her any more, altho' I looked all 
day; 

Perhaps she only came to peep, and never 
meant to stay: 

But oh, my dears, just think of it, just think 
what luck for me, ' 

That she should come to Oxford Street, and 
/ be there to seel 

These poems that make the fairies believ- 
able by placing them in a realistic setting are 
some of the favorites, like "The Child Next 
Door," “Steeple-Sliding," and “Fairies.” 

Fyleman folklore 

The criricism that her fairy lore is not al- 
ways of the authentic or convincing variety 
is readily understood when you examine the 
poems carefully. All too often her magic crea- 
tures are the gossamer-winged, be-crowned, 
be-wanded fairies as in the poem just quoted. 

Now and then, however, you do encounter 
poems that reflect the dim, secret half-world 
of foildore magic. "The Fairy Green,” "The 
Island,” "Fairies in the Malverns,” 'The Fairy 
Tailor,” and "Dunsley Glen” contain the 
otherworldliness and mystery lacking in many 
of her poems. Certainly her "Singing Fairy" 
is a genuine denizen of another world: 

THE SINGING FAIRY 
Tliere was a faiiy once 
Who lived alone 
In a mossy bole 
Under a stone. 

Never abroad she went; 

Only at night 

Wlien the moon was clear 

And the stars bright 

High on the stone she stood, 

Lifted her head 

And stayed singing there 

Till the dark Bed. 

All the woods listened then. 

Not a leaf stirred; 

Sweeter far the song 
Than song of bird. 

From the standpoint of the children, any 
n-ifirt-sni of her sometimes sugary fairies is 
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indeed capdous. Qilldrea like their fairies 
"pretty" with fluttering wings, crowns, and 
u'ands, and they like them kind and surpris* 
ing. The way Miss Fyleman has fairies pop- 
ping up just an)where— in the garden, steeple- 
sliding, on a motorbus, on the backs of bum- 
ble bees— delights the children. Such fanciful 
fairies, especially when they are produced on 
a large sale, may not be good folklore, and 
the resultant verses may seem made to order 
now and then, but children love these poems 
and latn them with wholeheaned devotion. 

Besides the fairy poems, htiss Fyleman has 
also written some amusing light verse about 
the modern child and the things he is inter- 
ested in. Small children like her cheerful, 
four-line "Singing-Time,” which tells about 
w^g up in the morning, "Mrs. Brown.” 
with her imaginary children, and "Mice,” 
with its brevity and highly personal cote, are 
both favorites. Since there are not many of 
verses of the child's everyday concerns, 
^ ambassador extraordinary to 
fairybnd that the children value and remem- 
ber Rose F)Icman. 


Woller de la Mare, 1873-1956 
Rhyme* ond Verves: 

Collected Poems for Children 


Adulu and children of the EnglUh-spcakir 
’‘t.rld ost a great l)ric po« when Walt 
dc U .NIarc di^ in Twickenham, England. < 

''' 

Ugc of Oiarltoa m Kent, England. Whe 
he was only seventeen, he finished his schoo 
ing and went into the London office of tl 
Angl«>Amcrian (Standard) Oil Compan 
For cjghtecn jears he worked in the statis. 
al dqurtment of that company, durir 
wh^ time he wrote stories and poems at 
publish^ thOT under the pscudonjm . 

RamaL The treasured Song, of CbJ. 
W was published in 1902 when he w 
sna ragjgcd in thu siatisrical work. 

he wa, thirty-five, he received 

h«a book reviewing to enable him to rcii 


from business. Later an interesting legacy en- 
abled him to drop all work except his own 
creative writing. When the English poet, 
Rupert Brooke, went into the war (1914), 
he made a will leaving his money and the 
proceeds of bis books m be divided among 
three of his poet friends, Wilfrid Gibson, 
Lascelles Abercrombie, and Walter de la 
Mare. The terms of this generous bequest are 
patticulatly touching in view of the great 
gifts and promise of the donor. Speaking of 
his three friends, Rupert Brooke told his 
mother, "If 1 can set the m free to any extent 
to write the poetry and plays and books they 
wrant to, my death will bring more gain than 
loss." Rupert Brooke’s death was a grievous 
lo^ to English letters, but Walter de la Mare’s 
poetry and prose do honor to the foresi^t 
of the friend who recognized bis worth. 

Walter De la Mate's quiet family life is 
over now. But he has left behind him a rich 
legacy for future generations in both poetry 
and prose, for children and adults. If Mem- 
oirs of a Midget is brilliant fiction for 
mature readers, The Three Royal Moaieys 
(p. 331) is equally distinguished fantasy for 
tiiildren. If his adult poetry is frequently 
compared to William Blake’s, many of his 
poems for children merit the same compari- 
son and have, besides, a range and variety 
wt found in Blake. Tliat his work for chU- 

en has the same beauty found in his books 
for grown-ups is not surprising when be him- 
^If says in his Introduaion to Bells and 

su!l ^ *** 1^4 

of best in an)-thing can be good enough for 
me I’o^mg." If anyone has given chUdren "the 

All of his pocnis for joung people are now 
OTlleaed ,n Rijmei „nj Vcies; from Croil- 

'ii-' Grarr, 

Thu Irar,- p^^_ 

rtrV'^"T, Noorrere, and A 

^ poems are bc)ond the 

J KuJlu “n D. U Mn,', m 
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comprehension of the average child. Never* 
theless, this book yields a precious residue of 
pure poetry that no child should miss. %u 
will be the richer for looking through all of 
them. Qroose your favorite poems; try them 
with the children; then try certain others that 
are beautiful but chat ate not so sure to be 
enjoyed. Who knows what words will catdi 
the imagination of children and set the^ 
spirits winging? When you are using the 
poetry of a great lyric poet, be adventurous 
and try a wide selection for the sake of that 
occasional child who may suddenly be carried 
out of himself by the magic of poetry. 

The unonswered question 

One characteristic of Walter de la Mare's 
poems is the use of the unanswered question 
which leaves the reader wondering. Read- 
ing the gravely beautiful '*1116 Horseman" 
(p. 160), you discover that the content is 
slight, the melody is utietly satisfying, but 
the picture it produces is an enigma. "Is 
it a knight?" “Maybe it's the moon." "Or 
maybe it's white clouds," the children say. 
Read this favorite: 

SOME ONE 

Some one came knocking 
At niy wee, small door, 

Some one came knocking. 

I’m sure— sure— sure; 

I listened, I opened, 

I looked to left and right. 

But nought there was a-stirring 
In tlie still dark night; 

Only the busy beetle 
Tap-tapping in the wall. 

Only from the forest 
The screech-owl’s call, 

Only the cricket whistling 
While the dewdrops fall. 

So I know not who came knocking. 

At all, at all, at all. 

“But who was knocking?" the children ask 
and immediately start answering their own 
question. Walter de la Mare does this repeat- 
edly. Whether he is writing for children or 
adults, many of his poems leave you possessed 


and wondering. You keep on saying them, 
tzying to find the answer from the peer him- 
self, or, failing in this, supplying first one 
answer of jour own and then another. Chil- 
dren speculate over “The Mocking Fairy," 
Jay," and "The Little Green Orchard," 
CO mention only a few. Adults are similarly 
haunted by “The Song of the Secret," “The 
Song of Finis,” and "Farewell.” 

Of course, too much ambiguity in chil- 
dren’s literature may be a dangerous quality, 
children being rather literal creatures and 
liking things straight and plain. A little, how- 
ever, stimulates their imagination and pro- 
vokes not only a healthy speculation but 
the ability to transcend the factual and go 
over into the world of dreams. Some people 
make this same transition with music. Wiy 
not with poetry as xvell? 

The child's world 

Walter de la Mare can be straight and plain 
when he wishes to, and bis children are real 
flesh-and-blood children. The account of 
"Poor Henry” swallowing physic is as homely 
a bit of family life as you can find anywhere, 
little Ann waking up and tumbling out of her 
bed in the morning is any child waking. 
Small children enjoy the matter-of-fact sub- 
ject matter and the straightforward treatment 
of such poems as "Chicken," "The Cup- 
board," "Bread and Cherries," 'Tired Tim," 
“The Bandog," 'The Barber's,” and the Eliza- 
beth Ann parts of "A Child’s Day.” Even 
these poems for the youngest children are, 
however, illumined with little touches that 
invariably lift them above the commonplace. 
Listen to the amusing / sounds in the opexu'eg 
line of 

CHICKEN 

Clapping her platter stood plump Bess, 

And all across the green 
Came scampering in, on wing and c/aw 
Chickens fat and lean:— 

Dorkntg, Spaniard, Cochin China, 

Bantams sleek and small. 

Like feathers blown in a great wind. 

They came at Bessie’s call. 
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Notice the admirable description of the dog 
Mopser’s teeth in 

THE BANDOG 

Has ail) body seen my Mopsei?— 

A comely dog is he, 

Will hair of Ihc colour of a Charles the Fifth, 
And teeth hhc ships at sea. 

Ills tad it curls straight upn-ards. 

His cars stand two abreast. 

And he aimscrs to the simple name of hfopscr. 
When civilly addressed. 

Contrast the dragging vtords of "Tired Tim” 
with die gay, skipping "The Barber’s": 


TIRED TIM 

Poor tired Timl It’s sad for him. 

He lags the long bright morning through. 

Ever so tired of nothing to do; 

He moons and mopes the livelong day. 

Nothing to tliinh about, nothing to say; 

Hp to bed with his candle to creep, 

7oo tired to )avvn, too tired to sleep; 

Poor tiad Timl It’s sad for him. 

THE barber's 
Cold lochs, and black locks, 
fled locks and brown, 

Topknot to lovc<urI, 

'Ihc hair wisps dowrt; 

Straight above the clear qcs, 
Kouiidcd ronndiliccars, 
Sm>siup and snick a snick. 

Clash the Barber’s shears; 

Us. in the looking glass, 
Pootsfcpshi the street, 

O'er, niidcr, to and fro, 

The lean blades meet; 

Bay Rmn or Bear's Crease, 

A silver groat to pjy^ ' 

Then out a shin si, 

the bright. Line day. 

itmiaimcs ci\« ^ ^ ' 


schools they can be heard sometimes chant- 
ing each other’s names, not for the sake of 
calling or addressing each other but just for 
fun: “Sandy Anderson, Sandy Anderson, Lois, 
Lois, Lois Calhoun." Walter de la Mare must 
have observed this delight in saying names, 
for he has written several poems using them. 
The introduction to '"I^e Child’s Day” 
and “O Dear Me!” are excellent examples 
of this amusing use of names and are pleasant 
little poems besides. Then there is the favorite 


BUNCHES or GRAPES 
"Bundles of grapes,” says Timothy; 
“Pomegranates pink,” says Elaine; 
“A/unket of cream and a cranberry tart 
For me,” says Jane. 

"Love-in-a-mist,'' says Timothy; 
"Primroses pale,” says Elaine; 

A nosegay of pinks and mignonette 
For me,” says Jane. 

"Chariots of gold,” says Timothy; 
"Silvery wings,” says Elaine; 

'A bumpity ride in a wagon of hay 
For me,” says/anc. 


Wis last poem illustrates another virtue in 
Walter de la Mate's children. They ate indeed 
tw , tom pert little Mima and her taunting 
aster, to the hammering and sawing small 
hoy «ho speaks from "The Little Green Ot- 
chaM, and to the three children in "Bunches 
ol Grapes." Can't you just see the thtcc- 
™o y, a gentle, dreamy boy; Elaine, fair, 
^Iden-haucd and dainty; and bouncing 
anc, rosy and plumpish. Tliese ate children 
•he poet knows, and we know them, too, 
irom the verses. 


ate many so<aIled "nature” poems 
;^,mrr and V.,,.,. Hate ate "The Hate," 
nSir ■ 1 .'f "'-Gono." "Thu Waibler," "A 
Mrs. Eatd,," 'TLc Ptx>l in d.= 
"Silver," "Full 
Moon, -Wanderers" (the planets). "Snow," 
simple and Ix-jutilul "Tlic Rainbow," and 
nutny oU.ets, •n„o„sl,„„, dte poems jnu 
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find intimate glimpses of flowers, birds, beasts» 
the sea, and the countryside— all caught and 
colored with the poet's own peculiar insight. 
No poetry is more intensely visual than Wal- 
ter de la Mare’s. A "sun-washed drift of sea- 
birds,” the "knobble-fcneed” old donkey— 
"Nicholas Nye,” "horned snails," "four-clawed 
moles,” "moths like ghosaes," a "martin’s 
sun-baked nest,” "rain-sweet lilac on the 
spray,” the "yeasty surf." "sunshine sweet and 
pale,” and, for contrast, chose "chuffling" pigs 
making their "grizzling, gruzzliog and 
greedy” sounds, ^metimes you feel as if 
Walter de la hfare shared his famous midget’s 
ability to stand grass-high and look intimately 
at bluebells and beetles, cobwebs and dew- 
drops, so vividly does he record them. 

The v^orld of fairy 

forrest Reid‘ characterizes Walter de la 
Alare’s poetry by saying that it is chiefly 
"poetry of imagination and vision with its 
hints of loveliness belonging to a world per- 
haps remembered, perhaps only dreamed, but 
which at least is not this world.” Certainly 
when you read Rhymes and Verses, you are 
ImpresWd with the large number of fairy 
poems and with their great range of mood 
and style. They begin ac nonsense level widi 
such deli^cful absurdities as "Tillie,” the 
old woman who swallowed some magic fern 
seeds when she yawned and has ever since 
been floating around on the wind, 

TILLIE 

Old Tillie Turvey’combe 
Sat to sew, 

fust where a patch of fern did grow; 

77icre, as she yawned. 

And yawn wide did she. 

Floated some seed 
Down her gull-e-t; 

And look you once. 

And look you twice. 

Poor old Tdlie 
Was gone in a trice. 

But oh, when the wind 

ipotreK Reid, VaJjfr it U Matt; A Cnikal Study 
(Loadoa: F^ber and Faber, Ltd., 1929). 


Do a-moaning come, 

'Tis poor old Tilhe 
Sick lot home; 

And oh, uben a voice 
In the mist do sigh. 

Old Tillie Turi ej-combe’s 
Floating by. 

Or for older children, there is that hilarious 
"The Dwarf,” which is almost a study in 
laughter. "The Hare" is a favorite, also “Blue- 
bells,” "The Ride-by-Nights,” and the charm- 
ing "Berries/' "Sam,” and "The 'Ihree 
Beggars.” One of the children’s favorite fairy 
poems is "Sleepyhead,” with its interesting 
contrast between the child’s matter-of-faa 
narrative and the wild, sw’eet singing of the 
"gnomies.” By the way, this is one of those 
poems of which there are at least three vari- 
ants in the different editions. The version 
given below was the first one, in the 1902 
printing. It was called 'The Gnomies” in 
that edition but is "Sleepyhead” in roost of 
the books. 

SLEEPYHEAD 

As I lay awake in the while moonl^ht, 

I heard a faint singing in the wood— 

‘Out of bed, 

Sleepyhead, 

Fut >our white foot now. 

Here are we, 

'Neath the tree 

Singing round the root nowl’ 

J looked out of the ivindmv in the white moon- 
light. 

The leaves were like snow in the wood— 

‘Come away 
Child and play. 

Light wf the gnomies; 

In a mound. 

Green and round. 

That’s where their home isf 
Honey sweet. 

Curds to eat. 

Cream and frumenty. 

Shells and beads. 

Poppy seeds. 

You shall have plenty.’ 

Bat soon as I stooped in the dim moonlight 
7b put on my stocHog and my shoe, 
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Tlie weet, weet singing died sadly away. 

And the grey of the morning peep'd through: 
71icn instead of the gnomics there came a red 
robin 

To sing of the buttercups and dew. 

If you read all of the poems mentioned la 
thb group and add "Melmillo,” "Bewitched,” 
"The Pedlar," "As Lucy Went A-Walking,” 
and half a dozen others, you soon discover 
that here are no fairies with gauzy wings and 
jeweled wands, but rather the witches, the 
dwarfs, the occasionally droll, homely wee 
men of ancient folklore. If you have not seen 
w«ch« that "straddled their brooms 'ncath 
a louring sky," or met at twUight a strange 
pedlar with "glittering eyes" and a "sugared 
song, jou feel as if you might at any mo- 
menc, once you have read these poems. Too 
nuny of them make, perhaps, too highly 
spured a literary diet for children, but the 
Simpler ones mentioned in the first croup 
arc among the most authentic poems of fairy 
lore that w c have for children. 

Using ihe poems with children 

Kt d= U Mare belong ra Ac adnlt »orId of 
dteami and muginaiton, there soil remains 


llliMlrelten by Borli Artiybosheff for Walter 6* la More'* 

"Sleepybead ' from Tfie foiry Sfioemolier and 

ahf four fotmt. Macmillan. 1928 (book VU x 8V2) 

Boris Artzybasheff's illustraStons are 
often too Stylized for children to enjoy. 

Uns picture is an exception, because it is both 
stylized and an understandable interpretation. 


for children a body of lyric poetry that is 
unsurpassed. Written by a master, even the 
least of these songs has a haunting melody 
and gra<^ that develops an ear for verbal 
music and teases the memory. The world of 
fairy predominates, but it can be balanced 
through careful selection of poems of the 
everyday child and his everyday world. If 
many of the poems leave you questioning, 
this, too, is good, for the mind and spirit can 
wax dull and need to be pricked into aware- 
ness now and then. Since the enigmatic is 
usually difficult for children, choose your 
seleaions with an eye to balancing types. 
Many of the poems tell a story and tell it 
with a dramatic thrill. This Is one of their 
charms for children, from the humorous 
Alas, Alack!" to the racing, chasing tale of 
"The lost Shoe,” the strange "The Pedlar," 
and poor old "Sam.” 


tor yourself, read aloud "The Song of 
the Secret' ("Where is beauty?"), "The 
Song of the Mad Prince” (p. 189), "Fare 
Well" (found in Collected Poems), "The 
Journey" and "Known of Old." This last one 
mght have been written by William Blake. 

poems will give you something of 
Walter de la Mate not found in the simpler 
^try emphasized here. But with the chU- 
dren, try a wide variety of the simpler poems. 

en you introduce a new one, repeat it 
sevml times, on different days, perhaps. You 
wdl abandon it only after the children re- 
peatedly ^ow no interest, make no com- 
and n«er ask for it again. Then you 
Af something else. 

After all Walter de la Mare has so rich an 
olfeturg ttat there will he more than yon 
™ ““- Never force an analysis of the con- 
lent of these poems, but encourage any spon 
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taneous speculations on the part of the chil- 
dren. Remember that the chief appeal of 
such poetry is to the ear, the emotions, and 
the imagination. Who can analyze a melody, 
or pur into words promptly someibiog that 
has suddenly flashed a light tn his imagina- 
tion or set his spirit soaring? Yet these are 
precisely what Walter de la Mare’s poems 
can do for you and for children. They can 
put a spell upon you, a spell compounded 
of wonder, melody, and sheer beauty. 


Here, then, are some of the poets who have 
written seriously for children in words that 
sing. Not all of them have been gifted with 
lyric genius, but each one of them has made 
a contribution which serves to underscore the 
fact that children like authentic poetry. If 
the lessee of our poets are at first more pop- 
xxlar with the children than our maior poets, 
it is because they are direct and cleat; they 
choose subjects i^ldien can undetsand eas- 
ily, and they treat them briefly and dteer- 
fully. These are standards we must respect 
in our choice of verse for children. We muse 
remember that they turn away from obscuiity 
in a poem; that they will eodute length only 
in narrative verse that is swift-moving and 
exciting; and that, in general, they shun die 
somber mood. So lyric poets who catch their 
favor generally do so with poetry that is brief 
and gay, or markedly melodious. 

AUowwg for these preferences, we can 
selea for children a lyric offering chat has 
variety and charm. Shakespeare with his 
blithe songs, William Blake with his strange 
and subtle melodies, Christina Rossetti with 
her small perfect lyrics— these older writers 
speak as freshly to children today as th^ 
ever did. Sara TeasdaJe, Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, and Hilda Conlding share with the 
child their delight in the face of nature, her 
moods and surprises. William Allingham, 
Rose Fyleman, and Walter de la Mare carry 
children over into that half-world of fairy so 
vividly, so convincingly, that even the mod- 
ern child sees, hears, and is charmed. Of them 
all, Walter de la Mare is the poet to grow 


on— tt) begin with at three years, to study, 
to say over, and to be haunted by, until 
we too sing 'The Song of Finis." To the 
lyrics of these poets we can add selections 
from Emily Dickiasoa, Robert Erase, FWpa 
Sc. Vincent Afillay, Langston Hughes, and a 
dozen others. No other language has such a 
heritage of lyric poetry for children as our 
English poetry offers. It is our unique treas- 
ure. Paul Hazard writes: 

Wth the Latins, and especially with the 
French, poetry remains a luxury not to be dealt 
with before a certain age. It is a rational pleasure 
that must be clearly understood. 'ITie idea of a 
fascination where there is nothing to under- 
stand, /ust fantasjv resonance and rh;-me, seems 
lunacy to them. Consequently no poetry nas 
provided for the children unless they were as- 
signed some moainfuUy puerile serses niitten, 
pahaps, by expeiieni^ adidls, or some of 
La Fontaine's FahUs that ne/e much too dif- 
ficult for them as we neJl know. And let them 
be satisBed with that until they are old enough 
to learn to compose AlexandiinesA 

It is our responsibility to know this heritage 
of lyric poetry and to use it to the fullest 
possible exTent. We shall encounter certain 
children who have no ear for word sourads or 
che subriedes of metrical cadence, and who 
lack the imaginative reach demanded by 
poetry. For them, s%e shall find humorous 
poems which they like and which will carry 
them a little further in their enjoyment of 
verse. However, just as we add music by 
Brahms or Chopin to the simple music wc 
play for children, so we shall introduce some 
of the fine lyric poems into our poetry offer- 
ing for children. Many children will respond 
to them immediately. Others may make no 
comment at che time, bur will later come up 
and ask to see the book for themselves. Try 
and try again the best poetry you can find 
with any group of children you have, because 
you never know when some bit of verbal 
magic will fill a child with inexplicable de- 
light speaking suddenly and intimately to 
his inner self. 

rpaat Hazud, Boots, Cinldtta and Men, p. 89. 
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\VIiat ii Poet/)? ^^^l0 Ijio\is? 

Not the rose, but (fie scent of the /osc; 
Not the sLy, but (fie fight in tfic sb); 
Not the By, but ifie gleam of the fly; 
Not the sea, but the sound of the sea; 
Not myself, but svbat makes me 
See, hear, and feel something that prose 
Cannot: and what it is, who knows? 


lUuUiol'kOn by Oac« (or 

Inoginafien’l Ofhtr Pfac« tditrd by Htlrn 
flett, Ctowtil, tSSS {boeb A x BV) 

Thtft couid hjtt bttn no happier choho of 
tUmlraior for ihiS ftmarkahle anlhoJogj than 
Clart Ltigbtoa, a nailer oj Jet'ign. litre, 
lit kplurtseJ fj(tf,iUnlfag llntl,anj glaring 
u hiie ipaeei agjinil the btatk carry not only the 
tjl iai lie imaginjlioa apuard uilb the 
tiUicope.lier iitiLing pietartt forlbti hook 
aie holb nail and hit* lo induce a ftthag 
or to luggol an idea. 


S O writes Eleanor Farjeon, herself a poet 
but also the author of prose stories, drama, 
and a delightful autobiography. What is she 
saying about poetry except that it provides a 
pungent dlsallatlon of experience? Not the 
rose but the very essence of rose, the glory 
of the sky, what the sea makes us hear and 
feel! Such distinctions between poetry and 
prose are ot no interest to children, but a 
series of them mi^t throw some light on 
die manner in which adults should present 
poetry to cluldten successfully. For iosunce. 


in her book. Beauty: An Interpretation of 
Art and the Imaginative Life, Helen Park- 
hurst says: 

The diHerence between prose and poetry is 
the diSerence between the speaking voice and 
the singing— two things qualitatively distinct, 
and yet incapable of exact description. But 
though distinct, they comprehend a wide range 
of gradations that intervene between them.... 
fast as prose is the domain of speech, and poetry 
that of song, so this place between might be 
called the no man's land where lielong the freer 
forms of \'crse and the more lyrical sorts of 
prose, (pp. 20^-2 o6) 

Here are a few definitions of poetry: 

Absolute poetry is the concrete and aitistic 
expression of the human mind in emothnai 
and th) thmical language. 

—Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Poetry is the music of the soul; and, above all, 
of great and feeling souls. — Vbltaire 

The essence of poetry is invention; such 
invention as, by producing something unex> 
pected, surprises and delights.— Samuel Johnson 
Jf I read a book and it makes my whole body 
so cold no fire can ever warm me, f know that 
is poetry. Jf I feel physically as if the top of my 
head were taken o 3 , 1 know that is poetry. 
These are the only ways 1 know if. Is there any 
other way? —Emily Dickinson 

Poetry is the language of feeling, prose of the 
intellect. —Benedetto Croce 

Elements of good poetry 

B ut how about adults who enjoy doggerel, 
and children who accept anything that 
thymes? Does their enjoyment make the 
jingles they read poetry? Perhaps for them it 
does tempotatily, but doggerel need not re- 
main their top level of appreciation. Good 
taste in any field— music, interior decoratJon, 
clothes, poetry— is a matter of experience. As 
a person becomes familiar with the best in 
one field, he gains discrimination there, while 
in another field in which his experience is 
limited he may show very poor taste. So we 
should be patient with children’s enje^ment 


A living poem begins with a lump in the 
throat; a homesickness or a lovesickness. It is 
a reaching out toward expression fo find ful- 
fiUment. A complete poem is one where an 
emotion has found its thought and the thought 
has hand words. -Robert Frost 

/ always know it is a good poem when the 
small hairs rise on the back of my neck. 

— \TTlliam Bose Benc'f 
If you examine rhese definitions and others, 
you will discover certain ideas recurring: 
poetry surprises and delights; it sings like 
music; it makes you feel intensely; poetry 
gives you an arresting thought in rhythmic 
words, plus a shiver up your backbone. When 
poeity means these things to you, you have 
genuinely enjoyed it; ir is poetry to you. 
When k leaves you fuse where you were, 
neither aroused nor amused, neither en- 
chanted nor solaced, then poeny has not hap- 
pened to you; it has passed you by. So with 
children, when poetry leaves them puzzled 
Of apathetic, they have not tasted poetry, IS 
they laugh and say, "Sing it again,” or if 
their eyes shine and they become suddenly as 
quiet as mice, poetry has taken hold of them. 
In that moment of identification with the 
poet’s thought, personalities expand and 
spirits grow. From such an experience with 
poetry, children and grown-ups return to their 
everyday affairs happier, warmer, perhaps 
even a bit wiser. 


of poor poetry. Their taste will improve if 
they have repeated experiences with good 
poetry. This means that grown-ups must 
know what is good and also must be able to 
recognize the characteristics of hackneyed 
doggerel not worth the children’s time or 
attention. 

Singing quality: 

melody and movement 
Hie last five chapters have brought out some 
of the elements characteristic of good p«aet^. 
One of the most important of these is its 
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singing quality or, to be more specific, its 
melody and movement. In the nonsense jin- 
gles and humorous verse, for example, words 
and lines trip along with tlie lightness of 
children jumping rope. Clumsy doggerel— in 
contrast to the verses of Lear, Richards, and 
Milne— is heavy-footed, and its words and 
lines have no sparkle. If a poem is in a mys- 
terious or meditative or wistful mood, the 
lines move slowly and the words fall subtly 
on the ear. The poems of Blake, Rossetti, 
and De la Mare contain many examples of 
the perfect accompaniment of melody and 
movement to mood. On the whole, the lyrical 
quality of the poetry children like is more 
lively and dancing than poetry for adults— 
no blank verse for children and very little 
free verse. The fact that children enjoy 
marked rhythms and crisp rhymes accounts 
for their ready accepunce of second-rate 
verse if it has these characteristics. But if in 
childhood their ears become attuned to the 
subtleties and varieties of rhythmic patterns 
found in poems like those by Stevenson, De 
la Mare, and Behn, they will readily detea 
the labored rhythms and forced rhymes which 
characterize masses of mediocre verse. 


Words of poetry 

Most of the poems already discussed us< 
strong, vigorous words of warm, rich word 
or dehcate, precise words-words Out defin. 
with accurate perfeaion. Of course, pros, 
may employ the same words, but in poetr 
they are ord-inatily used with greater conden 
sauoa and m more melodious combination 
M that *e eSect is more striking. Remem 
^r. m Green Moth,” Winifred Welles' us 
of word which becomes the very ei 
«nce of mystery, creating within the m 

the amusing "sneezles and freezles” c 
Christopher Robin, or Blake’s "the ecboin 


dinary: "the still dark night,” "skipping 
along alone,” "rain in die city” falling "slant- 
wise where the buildings crowd,” "soaked, 
swcct-smelling lane,” "Apple trees are snow- 
ing.” Words that stir the imagination, that 
speak to die senses, that provoke lauglucr. 
that move you deeply and strongly, although 
you cannot say why— such words arc part of 
the secret of good poetry. 


uonteni or poetry 

While poetry is primarily emotional in its 
appeal, it Is built around subjects or ideas, 
and appeals to the intellect also. Even a slight 
verse like "Little Miss MufTct" has a well- 
defined idea— security, fright, escape. The 
child’s emotional response to this unit de- 
pends upon his grasp of the content. Of 
course juvenile poetry, as well as adult poetry, 
may have almost as varied subject matter as 
prose, but like any of the other arts, it must 
invest that content with arresting significance. 
A slippery baby in a bathtub is Carl Sand* 
bufgs^^ fish child." Rachel Field sees city 
Taxis’ — * Scudding through the snow,” "flash* 
log back the sun,” and rolling along "like 
s^ls of colored thread." A vivid picture to 
city children! When mother cooks fish, the 
child chuckles over the memory of De la 
Marcs a fish that talks in the frying pan.” 
^king at the new buds on the oak tree, he 
drovers that they are, indeed, "no larger 
than a mouse’s car." So poetry ukes the 
suange or everyday facts of life and gives 
them fresh meaning. We see new colors in 
poetry has revealed them, 
when we choose a new poem for children 
we may well test it by asking ourselves these 
queens. First, does it ri«g-with good 
thythm tme unforced rhymes, and a happy 
rampatibihty of sound and subject-whether 
It B nonse^ verse or narrative or lyric poet- 
ry. Seco^, ts the diction disiinguished^^iih 
at are rich in sensory and associative 
mranrny. words that ate unhackneyed, pre- 
ase, and memotable? Third, doe, ,ho mbjoa 

mraser of ,he poem invest the strange or the 
‘veryday experienee, of Me with new irw 
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porfance and richer meaning? When a poem brief moment of laughter, or give him a new 
does these three things, it is indeed good dream to dream over in solitude, or leave him 
poetry-it may add to the child’s day one with a sharpened awareness of life. 

Why poetry is diiTiculf for children 


M any people, however, do not enjoy poet- 
ry. When college students are asked 
why so few of them read poetry voluntarily, 
their responses each year are invariably the 
same: They had too much analyzing of poems 
assigned for study, or they were given many 
selections that were boring. "Lots of poems 
are too long," they complain, or "Poetry is 
hard to understand and it’s hard to read." 
Sometimes, when poetry is read aloud to chil- 
dren or young people, it is badly read~in 
a dull singsong or with unnatural affectations 
or with a "holy tone," any one of which is 
enough to induce a permanent distaste for 
poetry in the unhappy listeners. Here, then, 
are some clues to the rather general prejudice 
against poetry: it is hard co understand; it is 
hard to read; it is often'too long; it has not 
always been well presented. We might as 
well face the issue frankly in order to see 
what we can do to avoid these unfortunate 
results, and keep alive the child's hearty 
and unself-conscious delight in hearing and 
saying poetry. 

Subject matter 

'Mzny children have learned to distrust the 
subject matter of poetry largely because of 
our blundering choice of selections for them. 
We have given them pedantic verse designed 
to teach manners or morals or safety or 
health. Jack and Jill fell down because 
they didn’t look both ways before they started 
up the hill. “Mary, Mary, quite contrary” 
went to her garden, but instead of “silver 
bells and cockle shells,” she found spinach, 
perhaps, or some carrots bursting with vita- 
mins. These are abominations, both as verse 
and as lessons. 

Then we have given children poems that 
voice the philosophy of old age rather than 
that of exuberant childhood: 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers. 

Life is but an empty dream! 

So speaks middle age, or perhaps dreams 
WKtfuIIy of Innisfree: 

I sliali have some peace there, for peace comes 
dropping shw. 

But what of the child? Certainly the last 
thing he wants is peace. What he yearns for 
is action, and if we are going to ioster chil- 
dren's natural liking for poetry we bad better 
avoid these elderly daydreams and find selec- 
tions that speak of the child's world. 

We have also given children poetry whose 
meaning is obscure. If these obscurities can- 
not be cleared up in a brief discussion, then 
we should drop such poems for the time 
being. A se/ection may be great iitecafure, 
but if it leaves the children bafHed and suspi- 
cious, it is not good liteiarure for them at 
that point. Take, for instance, Walter de la 
Mare’s exquisite "The Song of the Mad 
Prince,” which one distinguished text on chil- 
dren’s b'terature suggests that a child might 
enjoy by himself. 

THE SONG OF THE MAD PRINCE 

Who said, ‘Peacock Pie7 
The old King to the sparrow; 

Who said, 'Crops are npe’.^ 

Rust to the harrow: 

Who said, ‘Where sleeps she now? 

Where rests she now her head. 

Bathed in eve's loveliness?’? 

That’s what I said. 

Who said, ‘Ay, mum's the word’? 

Sexton to willow: 

Who said, ‘Green dusk for dreams, 

Moss for a pillow’? 

Who said, 'All Time's delight 
Hath she for narrow bed; 

Life’s troubled bubble broken’? 

That’s what I said. 
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What does it mean to you? Does It not speak 
of Hamlet and Ophelia mote poignantly than 
any critique ever written? But what would 
it mean to a child? Sheer beauty of sound, tA 
course, but a child old enough to read this 
for himself will wish to know what it means, 
what it is about, and when he does know, the 
poem is infinitely more moving. 

Should we not, then, in choosing poetry for 
children, selea poems whose subject matter 
is sufficiently common to the experiences and 
emotions of children so that they can under- 
stand what the poem is about and share the 
feeling behind the words? Of course, we need 
not be too Uietal about this. The child need 
not have shared every experience he encoun- 
ters in poetry, but there should be a region 
of common ground between the two— the 
diild and die poem. 

The city child, for example, may not know 
meadows and cowslips, but he knows all 
about trying to decide where to go; so he 
understands this little conversation piece by 
Kate Greenaway: 

SUSAN BLUE 
OhI Susan Blue, 

How do you do? 

Please may I go for a walk with you? 

WJicre shallwego? 

Oh! I kno^v— 

Down in the meadow where the cowslips growf 

The city child might make his own ending 
and say, •'Over in the park where the tulips 
grow," Of "Over on the hill to slide in the 
snow." So, too, the child may never have had 
a ride on a merry-go-round, but the sense 
of aalon that Dorothy Baruch’s irresisuble 
"Merry-Go-Round " (p, 157) gives him will 
make it joyously comprehensible. 

Figures of speech 

Frequent use of figures of speech has proved 
particubrly baflling to young children. 
Blanche Weekes, in a study called Influence 
of Meaning on Cbildreris Chokes of PoeSn 
found that the literal-minded child does not 
undentand most figures of speech and tends 


to miMnierpret them rather consistently. 
Sixdi-grade children, for instance, interpreted 
"the Hon of thunder roared” to mean that 
thft lion roared at the thunder. So if the 
yoiing child hears a poem about the stars 
looking like daisies that "dot the meadows 
of die night," he may visualize a topsy-turvy 
world widi daisies sticking head-first down 
from heaven instead of popping up from the 
ground as self-respeaing daisies should. In- 
deed, a group of college students who were 
asked if they, as children, ever understood 
the elaborate last verse explanation of "Wyn- 
ken, Blynken, and Nod,” all confessed that 
they had neither undetstood nor liked the 
last verse and had never thought of the ‘'fish- 
ermen three" as anything except three elSike 
men who sailed in a wooden shoe on a misty 
"sea of dew.” In short, involved figures of 
speech are more likely to muddle than to 
inspire the young. One reason Dorothy Aldis 
and A. A. Milne are successful with young 
children is that they rarely use figurative 
language, but maintain an understandable 
directness most of the time. 

Not that we axe herewith going to abandon 
every poem for children that uses figurative 
language— not at all. But it is safe to 
Say that the younger the child the fewer 
and simpler the figures of speech should be, 
particubrly since many of them are decided- 
ly platitudinous. Magaz.nes abound with end- 
less ditties about mewing pussy willows, 
sprightly Jacky Frost, and will^ autumn 
leaves— outworn juvenile cliches which can 
well discarded. In choosing a figurative 
poem for children, be sure, first of all, that 
it is clever verse or authentic poetry and that 
the figures of speech arc brief and under- 
standable. 

Long descriptions 

I-ong descriptions are another stumbling 
block an easy enjoyment of poetry. Chil- 
dren have always skipped descriptions In 
prose, and they have always spoken out fully 
and frankly about how much they dislike 
(hem. \ct adults have never hesitated to give 
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them poetry that is little else. One older boy 
who said he hated poetry was asked why and 
replied promptly, "Oh, it’s got so many words. 
It just describes and describes!” Most chil- 
dren like a story, but too many words swamp 
them. Subtle descriptive phrases make a ver- 
bal maze for them that leaves them baffled 
and lost. There is little doubt that children 
have been overwhelmed with too many poems 
of nature description while they wete still 
too young to enjoy them. They will take a 
few if they are mercifully brief, but too many 
and too long descriptions will send them 
away from poetry bored and discouraged. It 
is hard for adulK to accept this sad fact, for 
they have learned to enjoy such poems as 
Wordsworth’s "Daffodils” and hope to share 
that enjoyment with children. So they may— 
when the children have grown up. Mean- 
while, slip in occasional brief poems of na- 
ture descriptions and children will begin to 
like them, even though they may arouse little 
endiusksm at £rsc. 

Form 

The form of poetry presents even more read- 
ing problems than the concent. The mere look 
of a page of poetry is strange with its short 
lines and stanza patterns, so different in ap- 
pearance from a page of prose. Attacking it 


gingerly, the child encounters both rhythm 
and rhyme, which do odd things to his read- 
ing. For instance, they heighten the child's 
tendency to pause at the end of each line, 
usually marked by dropping the voice. This, 
in turn, results not only in singsong but fre- 
quently in destroying the meaning. 

Inverted sentences also cause singsong 
reading and a consequent loss of meaning. 
Read these lines of Stevenson’s: 

\T7ien fo go out, my nurse doth wrap 
JVfe in my comforter and cap . . . 

Drop ^ur voice conclusively after "wrap," 
and you have a strange second line. Or if the 
poet delays the completion of bis sentence 
for several lines, the unwary reader is immedi- 
ately befuddled. Take, for example, the famil- 
iar opening lines of William Cullen Bryant’s 
'To a Waterfowl”; 

WJiither, 'midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last steps 
of day. 

Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 

Tlie exclamatory question that begins with 
the first word, "Whither,” is never completed 
until you reach "dost thou pursue thy solitary 
way!” and this conclusion is distributed over 
two lines. Such examples emphasize the pit- 


lllvttrgtions by children in the Eatt Cleveland Public Schoalt 


TAese pictures may he etude, but they show that the young artists have understood and enjoyed the poems 
the drawings tUustrate. "The Crooked Man" is indeed crooked, the fairy queen drawn for "Yesterday 
in Oxford Street” is obviously a queen, and certainly the goblin for "Overheard on a Saltmarsh” is a 
devilish-looking fellow. Mayfmr School, first and second grade; teacher. Miss Ada L Hauck. 
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falls that await the unwary reader of verse. 
When the child gets lost in such entangle- 
ments, he knows he isn’t making sense and 
he becomes suspicious of this thing called 
poetry. 


tiny baby. The words are simple, but it is not 
always easy to tell who says what. Read the 
poem aloud with the proper interpretation 
of the dialogue, and it is immediately under- 
standable. 


Dialogue 

Dialogue is another source of trouble in verse, 
because the poets have a \vay of blithely 
omitting the helpful "said he” or "said she.” 
Look at the little conversation piece by Kate 
Greenaway (p. 190). Does Susan Blue’s un- 
known friend speak all the lines, or does 
Susan herself break in with the question and 
then the joyous solution of the last two lines? 
This latter interpretation turns the poem into 
a charming little dialogue which seems suffi- 
ciently appealing to justify such a reading. 
Consider the popular but still more confusing 
dialogue Harold Monro has given us in 
Overheard on a Saltmacsh." It is a convetsa- 
tion between a goblin and a nymph, but the 
poem never gives you a single "said the 
nymph or said the goblin.” You have to 
wtch Ais change of speakers from the con- 

® of Brake’s 

imaginary dialogue between an adult and a 


INFANT JOY 
“I have no name; 

I am but two days old.” 

Narroter Wliat shall I call thcc.^ 

“I happy am, 

Joy is my name." 

Narrator Sweet ;oy befall theci 
Narrator PtCtty joy! 

Sweet joy, but two days old. 

Sweet foy I call thee; 

Thou dost smile, 

I sing the while; 

Sweet joy befall theel 

Of course, children cannot figure out this 
complex dialogue for themselves, but if they 
hear it properly read, they can follow the 
two speaking parts and can say it intelli- 
pQtly or read it on their own. Children 
learning to read should get most of their 
pocty through their ears before they are 
asked to cope with it on the printed page. 


To make poetry-lovers of children 
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and tasting widi which poetry abounds. Un- 
fortunately, over half the children in the 
United States are from urban areas while a 
large proportion of English poetry is dis- 
tinctly rural in its sensuous imagery. The city 
child and the country child have certain expe- 
riences in common— wind, rain, snow, sun, 
moon, stars, heat, cold, fog— but how differ- 
ently these experiences impinge on the con- 
sciousness of each of them. Take snow, for 
instance, which in the crowded areas of the 
city is soon a blackish, soggy slush. How, 
then, can the city child, who knows neither 
down, nor Jambs, nor even clean, soft snow, 
respond to the feeling of stepping upon 
"white down,” of walking upon "silver 
ffeece,” as described in Elinor Wylie’s "Velvet 
Shoes”? By the time these ace laboriously 
explained to him, there is not much left of 
the dreamlike quality of that walk 

At a tranquil pace, 

Under veils oi white lace. 

Sometimes it seems as if mote time should 
be spent in providing city children with some 
of the lovely sensory experiences that crowded 
city streets deny them. The parks and public 
gardens are trying to do this; the problem is 
to get the chili’en our of our classrooms occa- 
sionally to explore these little green oases. 
Somewhere, children should see frisky lamb- 
kins and young colts at play. They should 
smell the good smells of die earth after a 
spring rain, and bury their noses in lilacs and 
in lilies of the valley. They should taste the 
sweetness of wild strawberries and the sour- 
ness of apples pulled off the tree too soon. 
They should watch a dragonfly alight on a 
water lily in hot sunshine, and turtles in a 
row on a log, and the little silver sparkles of 
minnows close to shore. They should hear 
an old bullfrog's booming bass in the eve- 
ning, and young roosters at dawn, and a wood 
thrush singing in the twilight. They should 
have the fun of plopping through mud, wad- 
ing creeks, getting lost in a cornfield, whoop- 
ing down a hillside on a windy autumn day. 
These are some of the rich sensory experi- 


ences to which every child is entitled. Such 
experiences add immeasurably to the indi- 
vidual’s capacity for enjoying life anywhere, 
always, as long as he lives. They are also the 
very sniff of which dreams are made, and 
the key to better understanding of poetry, 
music, all the arts. Of course, a child can 
enjoy life and art without such experiences, 
just as he can enjoy life and art although he 
is crippled; but he could enjoy diem more 
with better equipment. 

Teachers cannot provide every child with 
all these experiences, but they can provide 
him with a few more than he mlgbr have 
orberwise. And they can capitalize upon those 
he has had— skyscrapers against the clouds, 
for instance, or the lights of crowded city 
streets, rain at night with ted and green lights 
reflected on the shining pavements, the roar 
of the city with all the lesser nofees sharp and 
distinct and near at hand, the wind that shrills 
round the ull buildings and sends us scut- 
tling and leaning against its strength. These 
are good experiences, too, and worth savor- 
ing. Perhaps with half of the world gone 
urban, there will be more of these than frisky 
lambs in the poetry of the future. Mean- 
while, Miss Patkhursf reiterates a plea for 
the enjoyment of many and diverse sensory 
experiences when she says that 

, . . only those individuals so constituted as 
to expeii'ence in youth a kind of pagan rapture 
from the intensification of bodily processes 
under the stimulus of walking, of running, of 
battling with the wind or water under the wet 
sting of hail or snow, or the dry heat of sun- 
shine, could ever become, in all after years, full 
candidates for the comp/etest aesthetic delights. 

(p. 266) 

Poetry should be heard 
The very young child who enjoys poetry nat- 
urally does so because he has not yet been 
pestered with the mechanical difficulties of 
reading it for himself, but has met poetry as 
it was originally intended that everyone 
should meet it— through the ears rather than 
through the eyes. For a long time, all poetry 
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IllintratiolU by children in the Cleveland Schools 
"TheFlower-Cart Man" and "Tired Tim” (p. 182) 
are the poems these young Cleveland artists 
have chosen for illustration. The first picture 
has caught something of the gaiety of Rachel 
Field’s herald of spring. And the second shows 
Tim, appropriately lethargic, creeping bedward. 
(l)St. Thomas School, (2) Moses Cleveland School 


to struggle with a poem as a reading lesson, 
they are baffled and discouraged. But they 
like it instantly when it is first presented to 
them orally by an adult who has said it so 
many times that she understands just how to 
bring out its meaning even while she makes 
it sing. They understand it without ever 
dreaming that it is "hard.” After hearing and 
comprehending it, they can read it for them- 
selves with comfort, "^ung eyes balk at the 
strange printed pattern of verse; young ears 
resend with delight to its pleasant cadence. 
John Erskine, writing with older students in 
nwnd, says in The Kinds of Poetry: “The 
office of ffie teacher of poetry is easily de- 
fined; it is to afford a mediation between 
great ^ets and their audience.*' With chil- 
dren, effective oral reading is the surest medi- 
ation. 

“^c poets themselves agree. At the turn 
of the century, the Irish poet William Butler 
leats wrote; 


a cen J •» L •* spoken with so delicate 
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Robert Frost, in a series of cryptic comments 
on poetry, said: 

The c>c reader is a barbarian. So also is the 
writer for fJic eye reader, nho needn’t care how 
badly he writes since he doesn’t care bow badly 
be is read. 

If, then, grown-ups wish to make poetry* 
lovers of children, they must approach poetry 
much as they would music. Let the child hear, 
day after day, casually, for sheer delight, all 
sorts of poems which are within hts range of 
understanding and enjoyment. From the be- 
ginning, encourage him to speak the words 
with you as you read and reread the poem 
over a number of days. In this way the child 
will learn poetry with marked melody and 
movement almost effortlessly, and m less 
time than it »kes him to learn a song. When 
the fives and sixes demand of the reader "Sing 
it again,” it is their unconscious tribute to the 
fact that poetry is music to their eats, music 
made with words and word pattetru instead 
of notes. 

Mother Goose U a natural starting point 
with children from two to six or seven years 
old. Her pages are alive with "tune and run- 
ningness" and the children respond with 
vigor. They soon discover that "Ride a cock 
horse" is a gallop and 'To market, to market" 
is an everyday walk, quite unlike the military 
tread of "The grand Old Duke of York.” 
Children may try marching, skipping, gallop- 
ing, hopping, running, zocidng their babies, 
with most of the group speaking the poem 
while two or three respond to its rhythm. 
They don’t know that it is meter and rhyme, 
line and word patterns that produce these 
contagious rhythms, but they feel the "going- 
ness” of the verses. They discover that the 
words hop like the rabbit in Christina Ros- 
setti’s 

And timid, funny, brisk little bunny, 

Wnks his nose and sits all sunny. 

And as they enjoy more difficult poetry they 
may, if they hear it properly read, sense the 
contrasting movements of Elizabeth Coats- 


worth s Swift things are beautiful" with its 
own second verse, "And slow things are beau- 
tiful’* So Walter de la blare's Tired Tim" 
drags and mopes with every word, but the 
words of Ivy Eastwick’s "Shadow Dance" 
prance as jubilantly as the little boy in his 
pajamas posturing in front of the fire. 

The introduction to poetry for older chil- 
dren should begin as painlessly as it begins 
for the non-readers. That is, they should hear 
many poems read aloud vigorously for sheer 
pleasure, with no analysis during this explora- 
tory stage. As this casual exposure to a variety 
of verses continues, lovely bits of authentic 
poetry should be slipped in and introduced 
witli a comment like this: "A new poem is 
like new music. Sometimes you have to hear 
it several times before you ^ow whether or 
not you like it." Children of eight or older 
should not be asked to respond W’ith bodily 
rhythms to poetry, but they may well ideacify 
the gallop of Stevenson’s "Windy Nights" or 
the clacking rhythm of the trains in Mary 
Austin's 'Texas Trains and Trails." So, too, 
they will show you by their response that they 
feel the tranquility of Langston Hughes’ 
"April Rain Song” or Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
cfcs’ "Evening Hymn," even though they can- 
not analyze the mood in words. 

Just as young children begin to chant 
Mother Goose ditties with you, so the big 
boys and girb should begin to speak their 
favorites as you read. A new poem should 
always be read several times when you first 
present it, and then reread on successive days. 

By die second day, if the children obviously 
enjoy the poem, it is time to say, "I saw some 
of your lips moving, so I think you partly 
know the poem. I’ll read it slowly, and you 
Say the words with me.” Try this for a few 
days, and they will memorize a poem with 
the maximum enjoyment and the minimum 
eSoct. Don’t Jet them memorize only the 
humorous verse, as they may begin to do, bur 
encourage this painless mastery of a variety 
of verses with special emphasis on quality. 

It may be asked, "How long must children 
have their poetry read to thera.^ Aren’t they 
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ever going to explore books of poetry on 
their own?” Of course they are! That is what 
this program is for. If, during the years when 
they are still trying to master their reading 
skills, children hear poetry well read by some- 
one who thoroughly enjoys it, they too enjoy 
it unabashedly and begin to accept it as nat- 
urally as they accept stories. If they hear 
enough authentic poetry over these formative 
years, they will never suffer from what the 
poet W. H. Auden calls a “tin eat”* for mere- 
ly tin-pan verses. Instead they will develop, 
or at least some of them will, a sensitivity to 
the beauty and power of the spoken word in 
the melodic combinations of poetry. 

This sensitivity will grow as they hear and 
speak more authentic poetry. After this casual 
saturation with better and better verse, most 
of the children will begin to come up with 
^ms they have discovered for themselves. 
Here s a poem I found,” one will say, addinc 
shyly 'Do you bice it?" Of couise you do, 
even it it does not quite come up to the lyrics 

How to read poetry aloud 
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you have been reading to him. And it must 
be noted that, just as a few children never 
develop an ear for any music except the most 
obvious sort, so there will be an occasional 
child who has no ear for words. But some 
children will be asking for a favorite poetry 
anAology as a Christmas present. Another 
child will discover poetry on the family book 
shelves (if there are any family book shelves), 
and begin to read for himself. Poetry read- 
ings on radio, television, or records may catch 
the atmntion of the occasional child. But in 
the classroom, by the time he is eleven or 
twelve and a competent reader, he may and 
will explore books of poetry for himself, and 
he will wish to share his favorites with the 
group. Reading poetry aloud will be a natural 
and habitual practice. This is the goal of the 
oral and aural approach to poetry. When it 
succeeds, children will enter high school with 
trained ears and clear, forthright diaion, able 
to interpret intelligently the major poets to 
whom they will be exposed. 


f to your own read- 

ing and see if you hear the suggestion (and 
only a suggestion) of laughter growing and 
fiMlly commg to a climax in the last line. 
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illuitration by Robert lowion for Coifjr We Poroife 
edited by John Brewton, Maanillon, 1940 
(book 6x9, picture 4 x 4 I 4 ) 
Lawson, utsb a fine pen for details, pa^s 
a tribute to the lure of msuic. 

Melody and movement suggest action. 
Read aloud Dorochy Baruch's "Mecry-Gth 
Round" (p. 157), and you discover that the 
carousel winds up, gains momentum, and ob* 
viously runs down to a hill scop as her line 
patterns suggest. Or read aloud the running 
of the rats in Browning’s "Pied Piper of 
Hamelin"— 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the house the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small lats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Broun rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Graie old plodders, gay )oung /nskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocldng tails and pricking nhislers. 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, uit cs^ 

Followed the Piper for their In cs. 

As you read, you hod yourself biting off the 
words in fine staccato style and gaining mo 
mentum as the diunderous race goes on. 
This is quite different from the broken, trip- 
ping, skipping, helter-skelter of the children’s 
procession later in the poem. In srill sharper 
contrast is this Greek lamenc, written over 
two diousand years ago, for a little dog. It 
moves slowly, gravely. 

A SIALTESE DOG 

He came from Malta; and Eumelus says 
He bad no better dog in all his days. 

ITfe called him Bull; he went into the dark. 

Along those roads h e cannot hear him bark. 

Tj-mnes ( 2 nd century b c.) : translated 
from the Greek by Edmund Blunden 

'This suggests the broken, halting movement 
of Ravel’s music, "Pavane for a Dead Prin- 
cess,” and die melody is in the same minor 
key. These auditory qualities force you to a 
very different readmg dian you would use for 
the spinning music of Edna Sc. Vincent hCl- 



lay’s "The Ballad of the Harp- Weaver” or the 
nonsense of Milne’s 'The King’s Breakfast.'* 
Melody and movement help to establish 
mood. A galloping rhythm suggests excite- 
ment; and in Stevenson’s "Windy Nights" ft 
heightens the mystery of the unseen rider. In 
Browning’s *’ 'How 'They Brought the Good 
Nen’S from Ghent to Aiat* " it makes the ride 
almost unbearably excitiog and full of sus- 
pense. And in Alfred Noyes’ “The Highway- 
man” if adds enormously to the romantic 
chriU and tragedy of that perennial izvorite. 
But there are subtler rhythms and tunes that 
are just as potent Read Langston Humes’ 
“April Rain Song” slowly, thoughtfully, and 
feel the tranquility it induces. 

Let the ram kiss ) 0 u. 

Let the rain beat upon } our beaduitb silver 
1/guid drops. 

Let the rain sing you a Iullab>'. 

The rain makes still pools on the sidewalk. 

The rain makes running pools m tbe gutter. 

TJie ram pbys a little sleep-song on our roof at 
night. 


So, ia contras^ Ivy Easrwick’s "Where’s 
Maty?" (p.2I7) is an altogether comicstudy 
in icritability, a nagging woman getting mote 
and more shrewish with every line. Tbu find 


And I love tbe rain. 
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yourself growing sharper with every word. 
Heaven help poor Mary! 

For an example of tvo entirely different 
poems about the same general subjea, look 
at ‘'Something Told the Wild Geese*' by 
Rachel Field, and “The Last Word of a Blue- 
bird” by Robert Frost.^ Both poems are about 
the migration of birds in the autumn, but 
their tunes and rhythms are as unlike as pos- 
sible, and each one induces a completely dif- 
ferent mood. "Something Told the Wild 
Geese” has caught the wild poignancy of the 
autumn flight of gase southward. “The last 
two lines almost give you the shiver up the 
backbone that you feel when you hear wild 
geese honking overhead. Now look at “The 
Last Word of a Bluebird." It sounds as collo- 
quial as two old men, meeting on a sueec 
corner to discuss the late lamented cold snap. 
Only it happens to be a crow telling a man 
what happened It is laconic, earnest, and 
comic. Two different tunes compel two dif- 
ferent moods and do something to your read- 
ing if you explore them orally a time or two. 

Melody and movement furnish clues to 
meaning. Although these clues ate not always 
apparent, we often use them unconsciously 
For example, a boy said to bis teacher, 
Whenever I heat you tead 'The Snare’ or 
whenever I say it myself I always feel as if 
I were running, sort of pushing on through 
biish« and things." And his teacher replied. 
1 t^nk that is what the author, James 
SKphens, wanted you to feel. That is what 
the poem is about— the need to hurry." Now 
read « yourself and feel the push of the words 
which convey the sense of pressure.* 

Since you are a grown-up you can see 
how the author gets this effect through the 
re^ition of a line in each verse, but for the 
^ildren it is enough that they sense the feel- 
mg of hur^, the idea of pressing need Look 
n ^ Elizabeth Madox 

Roberts Firefly” (p. 143). Words andlines 

ZTl evaneKenr aea- 

t^the little bug all lit” 


Notice, for contrast, the hammer stroke of 
die words in T. S. Eliot’s 

Tlie norld turns and the world changes. 

But one thing docs not change. 

In all of my ) cars, one thing docs not cliangc. 
Ilonact jou disguise it, this thing docs not 

change: 

TIic perpetual struggle of Good and Evil. 

This is the sound of the preacher, hammering 
home a moral truth. Even if you understocxl 
no English, you would know that you were 
being preached at, and that is the idea back of 
the words. So the bear of words and lines 
helps meaning and clarifles obscurities. 

Reading poems for children aloud will, 
then, help to train jour ear, improve your dic- 
tion, and improve your taste for poetry. But, 
for your own sake, do not confine yourself to 
juvenile selections; explore adult poetry as 
well- Treat yourself to a book by a modern 
poct—Afchibald MacLeish, or T. S. Eliot, or 
Robert Frost. Treat yourself to at least one 
fine anthology of poetry. Mark Van Doren’s 
Anthology of World Poetry and Walter de la 
Mare's Come Hither are two treasures to be 
used by the whole family through the years. 
Between the covers of one anthology j’ou will 
find excitement when you feel dull, peace 
when j'ou ate harassed, refreshment when 
you are weary. 

Poetry has the same power of healing that 
music has. Prove it for yourself. Some night 
when you find yourself exhausted or disturbed 
or all tied in knots," take out your anthology 
and read aloud, slowly and quietly, the first 
^emy-four Imes of John Keats’ long poem, 
'Endymion”: 


A Itiingof beauty is a joy foreven 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Paa info nothingness; but still will keep 
A ^«cr quiet for us, and a sleep 
fu/l of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing. 

TOmfore on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flmv e^ band to bind us to the earth, 

^fe of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy daj s. 
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Of all the unhealthy and o’er-daihened 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of alj. 
Some sJjape of beauty moves away the paU 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and joung, sprouting a shaefy boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodds 
With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brale, 
J^ich with a sprmVing of fair musk-rose Mooms: 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
\T'fe have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drinfc. 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brinh. 

Visualize these lines as you read; then, start 
memorizing the selection as a whole, diat is, 
going through all the lines each time. Yju 
won’t learn it perfectly the first night, per- 
haps, but by the time you have mulled over 
it four Of five times, savoring the words, 
catching new meanirrgs chat escaped you at 
£rst, you will discover chat your tenseness is 
gone, that you are relaxed, renewed, healed. 
For those who have cultivated a listening eat, 
poetry has the same therapeutic quality as 
music. When you have made this discovery, 
you will be ready to use poetry with children 
as it should be used— for their refreshment, 
for merriment, for stimulation, for quiet re- 
assurance. 

Creating the mood 

With children die success of a poem depends 
in parr upon die way you read or say it, and 
in part upon the mood and the setting in 
which the poem is introduced. One father 
used to settle down in the evening with his 
small boy in his lap. Sometimes there was an 
open fire, and always the child was undressed, 
ready for bed, comfortably wrapped in bath- 
robe and slippers. Then, in a leisurely, rum- 
bling voice, the father would read or say the 
poems they both enjoyed. Occasionally the 
boy’s thin treble would chime in, making a 
piccolo-bassoon duet. Invariably, along with 
requests for Stevenson and Milne, the child 
would demand, "Now say that about 'cloud- 
capp’d towers.’ ” Father would roll out diose 


«>norous lines in his rich, deep voice, and the 
boy would listen intently but without com- 
ment. Occasionally he would murmur, "Say 
it again.” 

Tlie cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like tins insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
h rounded with a sleep.— The Tempest. 

Do you suppose that small boy would have 
listened to or been absorbed by those lines of 
Shakespeare had his father tried saying them 
to him on an automobile trip or at the break- 
fast table.’ Probably not, hfothers have al- 
ways known the value of words spoken 
quietly at the going-to-sleep period, and the 
stories they have told and the prayers they 
have taught then are remembered always. 
So that small boy will probably carry with 
him as long as he lives "cloud-capp'd towers" 
happily associated with the warmth and se- 
curity of his father’s arms. 

Schools usually have no such period of 
peace and affection, but perhaps they should 
create one. Of necessity a schoolroom must 
be functional; it must be a workshop, a study, 
a playroom, and a laboratory, all combined. 
But it is still possible to create a small area 
that suggests relaxation and enjoyment. In 
one classroom there was a little spot of or- 
dered beauty— a table placed against a wall 
on which hung a bright-colored textile. On 
the table there was sometimes a bowl of 
flowers, or a vase with bare twigs, or some 
shining brasses borrowed from home, or a 
copy of a line bit of sculpture. The children 
took turns arranging this table, which was a 
continual source of interest and pride. In an- 
other room, a teacher had one narrow window 
to the north. This she had turned into a glow- 
ing feast for the eyes, with glass shelves on 
which she and the children arranged colored 
vases. Some of them were from the ten-cenr 
store, some the children brought from home 
as temporary loans, but the result was eye- 
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fining . In Still another classroom, there was 
space for a rug and some easy chairs over 
in a corner with the piano nearby. Such areas 
in the midst of our busy classrooms invite the 
imagination and are ideal settings for both 
music and literature. 

Now for poetry, teachers and children 
should make themselves as comfortable as 
possible. Let there be no sitting up straigjM 
with hands folded. If there ate any rockets 
or easy chairs, sit in them. If noti be as com- 
fortable as hygienic chairs permit. If the chil- 
dren sit on their feet, loll around, or curl up 
in strange posmres, let them. You can assuage 
your conscience by giving them some setting- 
up (ot even sitting-up) exercises at another 
period. Get the children close to you for 
poetry; relax, and let it be known rhar this 
is the time for enjoyment. 


Introducing poetry 

la poetry, as in musk, some of us will like 
certain selections better thsn others. You will 
want to make this cleat to the children, so 
that they will not feel forced to approve of 
every poem they hear. Not do >ou want them 
plibiy disapproving. Perhaps if you ate intro, 
ducing a w collection of poems to the chil- 
dren, or if you have a new group of children, 
)0U might say to them, "Do you know that 
the first time you heat a poem you can’t al. 
v^ys tell whether or not you like it> Some- 
times you base to heat it several times before 
jm know. That is why I always lead new 
l^ms twice ot even three times. Then we 
CM sec which poems we temember, or think 
about, or would like ro hear again.”^ 

IhfTh ’ ‘‘“‘'.“'’'i’ t”*”™ reaction, rather 
than the neganve one which comes aU roo 
easily to diUdren and to grown-ups as well. 

Anlieipoling diffitnhie. 

E'en wa two hearings some poems still rc- 
^ ohscuic to children unless yon cleat tiD 
“advance the baffling words tfj blocS 
comptehcmion. Poen have a high regidfc 
hhV T* vnohula^S ro 

the use of diem. They^iCT„2 


atoimd with blithe disregard for the audience 
to whom they are addressed. "Aye, marry, 
two,” says Mother Goose, and talks noncha- 
lantly in terms of "farthings,” "sixpence,” 
“tuffet," "grenadier,” "dun,” "mare,” and 
doxens of other words that never yet crashed 
the gate of any respectable vocabulary list 
for the young. Here are a few more imortho 
dox words chosen at random from some of 
the poems already quoted: "helm,” "vapour,” 
"dale,” "fen," "strong-withered,” "disdain,” 
"furled,” "comely,” "civilly,” "louring.” What 
are we to do with such words and the conse- 






quent ooscurity \ 
young readers? 

First, there are the unimportant words 
which are not essential to the meaning. In all 
the times that children have beard "Is John 
Smith within?" not one ever seems to have 
inquired about "Aye, marry, two.” Here, ob- 
viously, is just an explosive affirmative to the 
question, "Can he cast a shoe?” Well, of 
course he can, my goodness, yes,— two of 
*hcm, all condensed into "Aye, marry, two.” 
There is no use being heavily pedantic about 
trivia. Any sensible child gets the meaning of 
that expletive without your going into the 
ancient and honorable lineage of "marry.” 
On Ae other hand, no child is anything but 
^ Udeted by Elizabeth Coaesworth’s "strong- 
wi ered horse. If he is to see anything but a 
wtiuHed" horse in that line, you will have to 
CTplam "withered" before you read the poem- 
7 cy word which is obscure should be 
expiamed casually b advance. 

&metima it is better to read a poem first, 
lettmg cbldren catch its sound and move- 
ment. Md then go back to clear up obscuri- 
w? 7^ Welles’ "Dogs and 

^Pr^l^^J-I^idedly this isapoem to 
n I go back and mull over hap- 

pilj^g by dog, in some such manner as this: 
wh?" ffty fog, a wolfhound 

^ a tad Ikke a silver feather’ for snowy. 
mat^ ^ cocker spaniel to 

^h the rejgold of autunm-these you can 
^erstand. She is matchbg her dogs to the 
of >ear or the weather. But why did she 
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want a terrier for rain? She speaks of him 
trottmg through the rain with 'fine disdain’— 
that means he scorned rain; he never noticed 
it; rain did not bother him the way it bothers 
a cat. Do you know why? It is because a ter- 
rier has wiry hair, like a thistle, and that hair 
sheds water better than any raincoat you ever 
saw. That is why the terrier was able To trot 
with fine disdain beside me down the soaked, 
Sweeosmelling Jane.” 

Grown*ups must be aware, then, that the 
unusual words of poetry may be one source of 
obscurity and discoumgemenc to certain chil- 
dren. They will like poetry better if they are 
surer of the meanings. They need not know 
the meaning of every word— some they can 
deduce from the context; some are too unim- 
portant to bother abour. Key words, however, 
should be cleared up before reading the poem, 
while other meanings may be developed 
casually after reading. Indeed, savoring the 
full flavor of the unusual words in poetry is 
part of the pleasure it gives. This must be 
done casually, with genuine enjoyment and 
no niggling idea of checking up. Ic can result 
In an astonishing enrichment of vocabulary 
and a livelier feeling foe words. 

Waiting for children's reactions 
When you finish reading a poem, ivait for 
the children's questions or comments. Don’t 
ask, "Children, did you like rfiac poem?” be- 
cause the poor lambs, earnestly trying to 
please teacher, will all chorus docilely, "Yes!” 
Or if you don’t have the group really with 
you, this question will invariably bring forth 
a strong-lunged "Nol” that will set yon back 
for a week. Instead of embarrassing children 
with such interrogatiotis, wait for them to 
speak or to ask a question or to make an 
honest if hesitant comment that is really their 
Own. If nothing comes, read on and don’t 


worry. "Do yon burst into sprightly comments 
the first time you hear a new symphony? 
Probably nor. You arc still mulling it over— 
a little baffled, or too much under its spell to 
be capable of marshalling your reactions and 
translating them into words. In short, you are 
feeling something, but what it is you are not 
too sure. It is the same way with children 
listening to a poem for the first time. The 
words are not always heard or apprehended 
even with two readings. For this reason, if the 
children make no comments and never ask 
03 hear a poem again, slip ic in a day or two 
later and perhaps once again. Then, if there 
is still no response, no request for ir, just tuck 
it away and say to yourself, "This may be 
good poetry, but if my children don’t like it, 
ir is nor for them, at least not now.” 

Children show you whether or not they 
like a poem in a variety of ways which you 
soon begin to watch for. Smiles, chuckles, and 
laughter are recognizable tributes to the kind 
of humor they enjoy. A certain intentness 
often testifies to a feeling which they perhaps 
cannot put into words. Sometimes the chil- 
dren’s quick change of mood is an equally 
unmistakable sign of appreciation. Children 
who have been getting a bit peevish or apa- 
dietic or discouraged may suddenly come to 
life widi some rousing poetry in which they 
can participate. Or children who have been 
overstimulated and are keyed too high may 
quiet down and relax under the sheer magic 
of poetry. These are tangible testimonials to 
their enjoyment. Finally, when children begin 
to bring in poems of their own choosing to 
read to the group or shyly and quietly put 
them on the bulletin board, or when a few 
children begin to write verse spontaneously— 
these are the ultimate tributes to the winning 
power of poetry, and to the unobtrusive, 
happy way in which it has been presented. 


Some spontaneous uses of poetry 


Teachers and mothers have long known how 
I to use verse to ward off "scenes,” to restore 
peace, to add a spice of humor when things 


grow tense, and to add color and meaning to 
everyday experiences. A small boy making a 
beeline for a mud puddle was diverted by a 
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hasty paraphrasing— "Jack jump over the mud- 
puddle quick!" and he did. So the baby who 
is vociferously loath to get out of his bath 
begins to giggle when Mother tickles his toes 
and starts, 'This little pig went to market.” 
And many a child reluctant to go to bed has 
suddenly made a great burst of speed when 
reminded that Wee Willie will soon be run- 
ning 


. . . through the town. 
Upstairs and downstairs in his nighfgotvn, 
Kapping at the window, crying through the 

« t 

Are the children in their beds, for now it’s 
eight o’cloclrf” 

Mrs. Duff tells about tucking in her sleepy 
baby with Shakespeare's 

Wc are such stuff as dreams are made on. 
And our httle life is rounded with a sleep. 
And she adds, 


St. Francis was there, presiding over the bath: 
Praised be my Lord for our sister Water 
Who IS very serviceable unto us, 

And humble and precious and clean. 


TOlIism Elate waa there, and A. E. Hous- 
"0 fas loved hy 
a smal pe„o„ „ho, tvhtle the did not under- 


In schools the approach to poetry has been 
a b,t more formal. Teachers have often 
thouEht they must "wait for .he literature 


Planned uses of poetry in the 


perbd at 11:40'’ and, sometimes, alas, there 
was no literature period; so poetry just waited 
and waited. Yet it seems fairly obvious that the 
time for a robin poem, as Dora V. Smith sug- 
gests, is at the particular and precise moment 
in spring when the children announce that 
they have seen their first robin. So don’t 
start your arithmetic or geography on the 
exact moment for which it is scheduled, but 
instead, take time to see how many robin 
poems (or songs) you and the children know. 
Of course there are Mother Goose’s "The 
North Wind Doth Blow” and the dramatic 
Who Killed Cock-Robin?” There are rob- 
ins in The Babes in the Woods." There is 


A-upin. 


. luum reaoreast with music, and 
Lucy Larcom's "Sir Robin," and, finally, there 
is Emily Dickinson's "A Bird,” which, though 
unidentified, is indubitably Robin. The chil- 
dren will no doubt think of others, and, then, 
highly pleased with themselves, will proceed 
to arithmetic with more vim. So it is well to 
celebrate the first snow, or falling leaves, or 
nw snails in the aquarium, or a day of high 
wind, or the blooming of the daffodils, or a 
new baby in John’s famUy. or the sight of 
ai^lanes over the playground. You and your 
^ildrcn may take a walk to Shakespeare’s 
Jog on, jog on the footpath way,” or the 
chilihen n^y swing to Stevenson’s "How 
wu you like to go up in a swing?” In short, 
know quantities of poems, they may be 
mformully ,o dhuK uuy pi Jsunt ex- 
penence. 


schoolroom 


With school subjects 

W hile an unexpected eveut may be made 
more significant by saying the fJoiyr 
l;«n. a. .he n'sh. .hue, i. i alTubvtu S 
here are many prcdicuble uses of uoctrv f 
«h.ch .nimble ver« can rcollS w 


r *= sun, moon, a; 

ojlleam uilerests we may w( 

»IIra matching poem, and have d.em rea. 
^ much poetp, .. devoted to nature subie, 

relate with die children’s science cxpcrienc 

*ru^gho„. .he year. In social smfcTr,; 

» easy Of course there are many poer 
rrre, and many other unit 
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diere are no poems worthy of the nam^ . 
When good poetry is lacking, do not yield to 
the temptation to introduce any bit of dog- 
gerel because it is conveniently titled 'The 
Fireman" or "When George Washington 
Was a Boy.” If there is fine poetry available, 
use it. If not, don’t waste tizne with the sec- 
ond-rate. Instead, introduce the children to 
all the splendid informational books now 
available for almost any subject you can think 
of. Then for their literature period, use 
poetry that is a complete contrast. For in^ 
stance, when you are having a parttculatly 
factual unit of work— transportation or post 
office, for example— that might be the very 
time to treat the children to a satisfying feast 
of nonsense verse, or to investigate fairy lore 
and the delicately imaginative poetry that 
"correlates” with no facts but is precious in its 
own tight. In short, correlate school subjects 
with poetry when you can legitimately by 
using authentic poetry, and when you can’t, 
use poetry for contrast and enjoy the dtange. 

With festivals 

Of course children celebrate festivals widi 
poetty as well as with music and art. Begin- 
ning with the first festival of the school year, 
Halloween, teachers give the children a back- 
ground of fairy lore and set them ro looking 
for fairy poems and the favorite jack-o- 
lantern verses. They may start with Sand- 
burg’s "Theme in Yellow,” but they progress 
ro the idea of fairies abroad on Halloween 
and use some of the Fyleman verses, Rachel 
Field’s "The Visitor," and Walter de la Mare’s 
"Little Green Orchard,” "Tillie," "Some One," 
and ( for the older children) "The Rides-by- 
Nights.” 

For Thanksgiving, develop the real mean- 
ing of the word— literally, "giving thanks’ — 
and introduce the children to that great body 
of Thanksgiving hymns, the Psalms. The 
smallest children can learn such verses as; 

Praise ye the Lord: (or it is good to sing 
praises unto our God; for it is pleasant; and 
praise is comely 


Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in 
the time appointed, on our solemn feast day 
(Si:3). 

Bless the Lord, O my sou/: and all that is 
tvithin me, 6/ess His holy name. 

B/css the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all His benefits (103:1-2). 

With the older children, iwe Psalm 23, 95, 
100, 147, 150, or the firsr five verses of 103. 
Children and teacher also talk over what 
they have to be thankful for today, and this 
discussion almost always culminates in the 
children’s own song of Thanksgiving,* com- 
posed individually or more often as a group. 
Over the years, these psalms of the children’s 
own making have been varied and moving 
and have well deserved a bearing along with 
David’s words of praise. Perhaps you are 
wondering why bale and hearty children 
should be interested in the Psalms, or why 
schools should use Biblical lireramre. One boy 
answered char question, speaking uocon- 
sckiusly for many children who find life none 
too secure or comforuble. His verse choir had 
been practicing two of the Psalms for a 
TTianksgiving assembly. Walking from the 
classroom to the auditorium, this boy confided 
quietly to his teacher: 

'You know, I like to say those Psalms just 
before 1 go to sleep.” 

'7 do, too,” she replied. "Why do you like 
them?" 

The boy thought a moment and then said 
slowly, "Well, they make me feel sort of safe.” 

And that is what the Psalms have been 
doing for people all these years, making them 
feel "sort of safe." 

Qirbtmas is actually richer in poetry than 
in stories. Indeed, the offering is so wide and 
splendid that there is no excuse for wasting 
time on the multitude of trivialities that afflict 
us with thymes about Sana bringing toys for 
girls and hoys. From Clement Moore’s " “Twas 
the ni^t before Christmas” (which is a 

■XhaoJes to ibe tfXAnipIe of bliss Nell CurtiS* snetbods 
of developing such a Psalm. Hughes Meains, ChiW- 
iiooda Own Literature,'’ Progremi'f EJufaitott, Jaa, febv 
Mar.. 1928. 
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Tirra Una, Eleanor Farjeoa's Poems for CbU- 
dren, and The Ussle Hill mean certain qual* 
ides, certain moods, certain favorite poems. 
Not that either the children or the teacher 
should go in for an analysis of these qualities, 
but they are gradually discovered through the 
frequent use of the books, and through the 
spontaneous comments of the children. So 
use for jour poetry periods both a good an- 
thology and the books by a single author- 
some days one and some days another. 


Your own collection 

The discussion of the three festivals, Hallow- 
een, Thanksgiving, and Christmas, suggests 
the value of making jour own choice selec- 
tions of poems. A good anthology and one or 
two books of favorite authors will probably 
be on jour desk, but even these will not suf- 
fice. The only solution is to makp your own 
collection in a form so conveaieot that you 
can always lay your hand on the poem you 
want Cards four by six ate convenient for 
this purpose. They are Urge enough to take 
a pc«m of several stanzas on one card if you 
^ both sides, and they can be conveniently 
filed in a shoe box. which the ingenious teach- 
« dearates attracuvely and keeps on her 
desk. Poems should be copied accurately and 
clarly so that you won't stumble over words 
»heo you read from jour cards. You may file 
thtm alphabetically, according to anchor,, ot 
^ct snbira-tnatter head,. Many people „,e 
teth clasuficanoowthey He the fuU ki, „( 
die poems according to author, and then malm 
m e"”'"? a>Py- 

md.ors'^p aS.d 

anchors. Blake s poem, “Ihe Lamb” for in 

cards in b different 

„ m the subjea-mattej imiei, pe,ha„ 
once under animals and onm mdS^reff 


standard topics will occur rather universally. 

The reward for having your own collcalon 
is that on the day when there Is a gale of wind 
that goes swooshing round the building with 
such a noise that jou are bound to be aware 
of it, j-ou can go over to jour decorative shoe 
box and produce not one, but six, wind poems. 
What have the poets said about wind.^" you 
may ask. "What kind of wind do j’ou think 
this author was feeling? Are any of these 
like our gale today? Perhaps, then, not every- 
thing has been said about the wind that 
might be. Perhaps one of j-ou can think of 
something else about the wind." 

The children themselves are fascinated 
with these handmade anthologies. In group 
after gtoup where they have been used, a 
child or two has started his own collection, 
and, whenever the teacher has permitted it, 
the children have used her file themselves, 
lovingly and with pride in the teacher's 
possession. Few of us can reach a 
library and get out six books by six authors 
on the panicular morning when the daffodils 
have bloomed and we must celebrate with 
poems on the bulletin board and with poems 
to be said together. Then j-ou will be thankful 
or your cards. You will be equally gramful 
each year when "Indian” appears on jour 
program, or "Westward Expansion,” or "The 

arm, and you know that tucked away in 
your aocbology you have ,he very best poems 
last ) ear’s chUdteo liked 
best, and a few new ones to tty out. 


Finally, liutc poeiiy is difficult to read and 
appeal is to the emotions, 
s^ct children ate going k> grow up liking 
P^ DC not depends largely upon how 
WMly adults have chosen poems, how well 
■’oetty aloud, and how all- 
f , . experience they have fnar?p 

himing and saying poetoi. Children most 
S '■eat ami say poeoy before diey have 
«»y tasted the richness of great ve^. For 

valSb?““!' P'"''-'' 

discusscil ' poetry caperiences, are 

discussed in the next chapter. 
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Verse choirs 



V erse choir or choral speaking is an art 
that is comparatively new in our schools 
but old in the history of the race. **A speak- 
ing clioir," according to Marion Robinson and 
Rozetta Thurston, "is a balanced group of 
voices speaking poetry and other rhythmic 
literature together with a unity and beauty 
born of thinking and feeling as one.”^ 
However, a verse choir is more than a 
group of people speaking poetry in unison, 
t'ke a singing choir, a verse choir is made up 
of several groups of blended voices diat may 
speak together or separately. These small 
choirs within the large group will not be as 
exact a blend in range and quality as the 
soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass sections 
of a singing choir, but they will be grouped 
as low and high voices, or in three groups— 
low, medium, and high voices. These three 
groups of well-blended voices are as essen- 
tial to a genuine verse choir as the four sec- 
tions of singers are fo a singing choir. 

Unlike the singing choir, in which so much 
emphasis may be placed on unity and beauty 
of tone that some words are b/urred or even 
lost in the effort to preserve a pure musical 
quality, the speaking choir must project every 
word clearly and expressively. If words are 
blurred, the choir is a failure, no matter how 
charming the voices may be. Moreover, chil- 
dren without adequate voices or musical skill 
for a singing choir may belong to a speaking 
choir with success and satisfaction. They may 
not be musicians, but when they speak poetry 
together they become music makers in a 
unique and exciting way. 

Certainly nothing has ever demonstrated 
the singing quality of the spoken word more 
strikingly than the modern verse choir. Au- 

^Poelry Arranged for the Speaking Choir, p. 13. 



Pine Mounlai'n SetUemenf Scheat, Pin* Mbunfatn, 


diences are hushed as they hear a poem 
intensified by the united voices of a verse 
choir. Just as the combined instruments of an 
orchestra can develop certain melodies with 
a richness beyond the power of any single 
instrument, so a blend of many voices can 
clarify the melody of certain poems and mag- 
nify their rhythm. Children practicing in a 
verse choir are suddenly electrified by their 
own results, while other children listening 
to them want to participate. 

Anyone who regards verse choirs as Just 
a stunt should work with them. Children for- 
get themselves completely; they discipline 
themselves, trying for an exact tone or inflec- 
tioa. They will listen to each other criri- 
caWy or wrrfi warmesc cachusiasm,' appar- 
ently practice periods are almost as enjoj-able 



as a performance before an audience. From 
linie second-grade beginners to college sru- 
dents, tbe work in verse choirs is marled by 


the most intense enjoyment. Making group 
mus^ with words is an exhilarating experi' 
ence. 


Ancient and modern choric speech 


P oetry has been spoken, or perhaps chanted, 
by groups of people in many different 
parts of the world. The ancient Greek drama 
consisted first of odes chanted by a diorus 
with rhythmic bodily movements. Later a 
leader was added, who spoke certain lines 
alone; dien there were two leaders, each 
speaking alone. Even with these solo voices 
added, the chorus continued to pby an im- 
portant part in the drama, sometimes speak- 
ing in unison, sometimes dividing and speak- 
ing in antiphonal style-one choir and then 
the other. But in Greek drama, the words of 
the chorus were as important as those spoken 
by the leaders. Choric lines advanced the plot 
and so had to be delivered with the urmn^ f 
clarity and dramatic intensity if the audience 
was to follow the developing action. 

There are passages in the Old Testament 
that rwd as if they were intended for solo and 
choral voices. For example, ‘ in Psalm 24 it is 
easy to ima^e a procession outside the 
ptes demanding entrance, and chantme 
joyously, * 


Ut up j-our heads, O je gates^ ^ 

T’u ' '’■"’“•‘"S aod the King of 

gio^f shall coine in. ** 

while the keeper of the gate ehalleoges. 

^Vho is this King of glozy? 

and the chorus replies. 


Wn h^d of in out sdiools, a Uitle 

the®Pull“'*“ dnldtef sa, 

'•ay. He thildtej 

Potiry Arrtaiii ^ 


could never decide which was the more glori- 
ous part, the dramatic challenge or the robust 
and reassuring reply. Perhaps the Hebrew 
people never spoke the words in this man- 
ner, but it sounds as if they might have, and 
those children were sure of it. 

Some of the ballads probably were recited 
by a leader carrying the narrative while a 
chorus thumped on the table with their 
ffa^QS and chanted a lusty response. Ameri- 
can Indians, with their rain chants or chants 
to promote the growth of the crops, may also 
have followed the pattern of solo speech and 
choric refrains. Bur, unlike the Greek chorus, 
the choruses of the ballads and the Indian 
chants did not carry the burden of meaning- 
ful li^ that develop the story. The modern 
speaking choir seems, then, to owe more of its 
form to the Greek drama wirh its leaders 
and choruses than to any other source. 

Speakmg poetry in unison is nnfhing new, 
ut verse choirs, as we know them today, are 
a comparatively recent development. They 
came to us chiefly from England, where they 
were mggested by John Masefield and ini- 
tiated by Miis Marjorie GuUan. Her inspira- 
® stemmed from the Greek 
dta^ because in one of her earlier accounts 
ot her experiment she writes: 


in J;' opportunity of mak- 

experiment in choral speaking on the 
o^on of the Glasgow Musical Fatival of 
i9«, when she trained a group of speakers in 

subsequenlly found by^tn? 

Eli. rf Wlads, .WlTSieii 

™<i •Uniognc. gave 


“ „ “fjiimcnts with choral spec 
^so succcsilul *a. they were appW 
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and encouraged by such English ■writers as 
John Masefield, Poet Laureate of England, 
and Gordon Bottomley, playwright and critic. 
John Masefield established the Oxford Reci- 
tations, where speech choirs could come to- 
gether to speak poetry, hear each other, and 
receive the expert criticism and advice of Miss 
Gullan. Later the London Recitations were 
established for the same purpose. Miss Gullan 
trained teachers for this work, and choral 
speaking swept England and Scotland, re- 
sulting in a fresh interest in poetry and in 
a wholesome improvement in speech. 

In this country Miss Gullan herself gave 
tremendous impetus to the movement by her 
lectures, classes, books, and, above all, by the 
sincerity and power of her own unsurpassed 
interpretations of poetry. To hear Miss Gullan 
is to hear English poetry in its full vigor and 
beauty. To watch her direa a choir of chil- 
dren is to see them suddenly animated with 
new life. They speak better than they ever 
spoke before; they redect ^^iss Gullan’s 
vitality and sincerity, and they respond to her 
leadership with complete enjoyment and self- 
forgetfulness. Vet in spite of her personal in- 
spiration, in spite of the detailed reports of 
her methods in her many books, American 

Laying a foundation for choir 

F irst of all, working with children in the 
elementary schools is different from work- 
ing with adults, or even with high-school 
boys and girls. The objectives of choral speak- 
ing in the elementary schools ate the enjoy- 
ment of poetry and the development of the 
children, rather than a polished, finished per- 
formance. The approach with children must 
be more informal than with older people, and 
practice may not come so frequently or be so 
intensive as it is with young people and 
adults. 

Kmdergarfen.primary 
The kindergarten and first grade— perhaps ffie 
second, too— ate merely periods of prepara- 
tion for choir work, building toward it but 


choral speaking differs from the English 
choirs. The methods are less uniform and 
results often less finished. However, here 
and there throughout the country, sound and 
beautiful work is under way. For instance, 
in Milwaukee, under the able direction of 
Professor Agnes Curren Hamm of Mount 
Alary College and Alarquerre University, 
annual assemblies of choral speaking groups 
meet together to hear each orher- and to 
receive constmaive criticism and help. Such 
poetry speaking assemblies have given im- 
petus to the work in England and will do the 
same in this country if other cities encourage 
them. 

Verse choirs have generated enough en- 
thusiasm in the United States and Canada 
to deserve praise and much more encourage- 
menr than they have been receiving. Teachers 
report that speaking poetry together makes it 
live for the children, does wonders for the 
improvement of their speech and voices, and 
gives them the keenest pleasure. For these 
reasons it seems worth while to scrutinize 
briefly the methods that are bringing good 
results and to formulate some standards of 
performance by which teachers can contin- 
ually test and improve their own results. 

work 

doing none of the intensive drilling that a 
teal choir necessitates. In these early years, 
saturate the children with poetry; let them 
say Mother Goose and other simple poetry 
with ^u, keeping the voices soft and light 
just as you do in their singing. When you 
read a poem with a refrain, let the children 
come in on the chorus and then mark the 
time as you do •when they sing to prevent 
them from dragging. Let the children dis- 
cover that a poem can be as good a march 
or walk or skip or run as music. While the 
group says "Hippity hop to the barber’s 
shop," let one or two children skip it— a high, 
free skip with arms swinging. They may 
gallop to "Ride a cock horse" or march to 
Milne’s "Buckingham Palace" or walk Jag- 
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gingly to "A dillar, a dollar” or rock to 
"Hush-a-bye-baby.” In this way diey discover 
varieties of rhythm in poetry and respond 
appropriately. Even in the kindergarten, you 
might take such a little conversation piece as 
"Susan Blue" (page 190) and let half of the 
children say the first three lines and tlie other 
half the concluding thtee lines. But at this 
early period you won’t drill them for perfect 
timing or perfect speech. 

Hearing a great variety of poems from 
nonsense verse to lyrics, developing a sense 
of rhythm, entering into the saying of these 
verses individually and in a group, never let- 
ting poetry drag or turn into singsong but 
keeping it light, crisp, and clear in sound, the 
children will have as much of a foundation 
for choral speaking as you should expea at 
the five- and six-year-old levek. If the results 
of your efforts ate the children’s whole- 
hearted enjoyment of poetry and the feeling 
that it is fun to speak together, then you are 
happily on your way. 


Middle and upper grodes 
If you are starting this wotk with older chil. 
dreo, begin in much the same casual way. 
Pitst, Acte must always be a pielimiuaiy 
saturation wIA all types of poetry until Ae 
children acquire au ear for rhythm and a 
quick sense of mood. The Afotmal speaking 
^»me of Aeit favorites follows naturally, 
^is is one of Ae tests of Aeir geouinc 
likiog for a poem-Aey begin to say it wiA 
soil. TOA Aesc older chilieo, always mask 
the tune when Aey speak togcAcr and hold 
them to standaids of suitable tempo and of 
light, pleasant voices. NW, even on Ae 


lustiest chorus, should the children’s voices 
become harsh or loud. Sweet, light voices are, 
for children, one mark of good choral speak- 
ing. Tlieir vocal cords arc immature, and 
volume can strain and injure these cords 
with a resultant injury to voice quality. Long 
ago, public school music teachers began to 
insist upon light singing for young voices. 
But too often the child was encouraged to 
talk louder, as if a loud speaking voice were 
a virtue instead of an unmitigated evil. In 
verse choirs, children naturally tend to be- 
come shrill or loud and harsh; so it is im- 
portant to remember the warning— ieep these 
young voices light. 

These older children may explore the 
rhythms of poetry, and they are mature 
enouj^ to find their own examples of poems 
that swibg, non, walk, hop, gallop, or skip. 
They may discover, too, the silent beat in 
poetry that is like the silent beat in a bar 
of music. Read aloud to them Stevenson’^ 
"Windy Nights” (page 136), asking them to 
tap on their desks with one finger tip or to 
miuk time in any way that is natural and 
noisel«s. They will soon discover the silent 
beat between certain lines and realize that it 
mmt be observed in poetry just as the rest 
is in music 

Whenever the moon and the stars are set, 
M-Tienever the wind is high.* 

All night long in the dark and wet, 

A man goes riding by.* 

This discovery of the silent beat is important 
tor cortea reading of poetry, and many 
children are soon able to recognize it inde- 
pendently. 


Beginnings of choir work with children 


At thu point when Ac AilAc„ i 
^ to when Acy have dhcov, 

how much hkc music it is in its vatieti 
hjthms, m^, and melodies, yon ^ 
them someAing about speaking dioits’^ 

^Pt>7-ll,tellAemAatjiiasAem 

thoirs for singmg togeAcr, so Acre arc cl 


fOT Slaking Agcther, called verse choirs ot 
choral speaking. 

Unison 

To begin choir work, try contrasted examples 
ot short verses that cannot be spoiled by 
speaking them in unison. While unison speech 
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in its finished form is extremely difficult and 
requires the ^eatest precision and sensitivity, 
nevertheless* start with it in its simplest form 
for several reasons: first, because ever since 
the children could say the words of Mother 
Goose with you they have been spealong in 
unison; second, because such choral speech 
loosens their tongues and increases dieir 
speech agility without any conscious drill; 
finally, because there is a contagion and fun 
about speaking together that delights the 
children and gets the choir off to a ffx>d start 
If you have seven-, eight-, or nine-year-old 
children, you might begin with this rousing 
march from Mother Goose; 

The grand Old Duke of York 
He had ten thousand men, 

He inarched them up a very high hill 
And be matched them down again. 

And when he ivas up be ii'sj up 
And when he was down he tvas down 
And ivhen he was only half way up 
He was neither up nor down. 

Say it to the children first with the spirited 
marching rhythm the verse demands, and 
then let them say it with you, keeping the 
voices light. After they have it on the rips 
of their tongues, let half of the children 
say it and, as the lasr word is spoken, see if 
the other half can pick up the first line in 
perfect rhythm and say the verse through. 
Later, when the children are used to speaking 
together, it is fun to begin (his match softly 
as if fiif away, to grow louder as if the 
marchers were coming nearer, and then, on a 
second saying, to carry it far away again and 
fainter and fainter. A child suggested this vari- 
ation and the group thoroughly enjoyed it. 

A gallop that is guaranteed to rouse the 
most apathetic is Rose Fyleman’s "Husky Hi ' 
(p. 121). Say this to ffie children and let 
them say it with you. Make the "husky hi" 
a vigorous staccato from way down in the 
diaphragm. You may not mention diaphragm 
to the children, but you do suggest that they 
get the feel of this gallop into their voices 
and into the words. Then let half the children 
take imaginary reins in their hands and 


"cluck” to their horses while the other chil- 
dren say the words. Or rwo or three children 
might be Keery and gallop to the verse. Don’t 
use more than three, because the noise of 
their feet will drown out the speakers or force 
them to get louder and louder. If the gallop- 
ers don't get back to their chairs on ffie last 
word, just keep on 

Galloping by, galloping by, 

Here comes Keery galloping by. 

For a contrast to these lively rhy thms , try 
this one from Mother Goose: 

Blow wind, blow, and go mill, go. 

That the miller may grind bis com; 

TJiat (be baker may take it. 

And into bread bake it, 

And bring us a loaf in the morn. 

Say this to the children first, giving full value 
to the long vowel sounds and the sustained 
tone in the opem'ng lines. Note the interest- 
ing contrast between the long, slow beat of 
the first two lines and the light staccato of 
die next two. The children can soon say this 
smoothly, bringing out the contrast that fills 
so pleasantly on the ear. 

If you are beginning this work with chil- 
dren ten, eleven, and twelve years old, you 
migbc start with Shakespeare's walking song: 

Jpg on, /og on, the footpath way. 

And merrily bent the stile-a: 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Ibur sad tires in a mile-a. 

Of course, say it to the children first. Doesn’t 
it sound like a detachment of Boy Scouts on 
a hike? StHe may have to be explained— steps 
over a fence— but even though bent is not 
used today, every child can tell from the con- 
text that it means climb over, or get over die 
stile. Use this song much as you did "The 
Grand Old Duke of York.” 

With grown-ups, you can use "Jog on" to 
illustrate an important distinction between a 
metrical singsonging of verse and the natural 
rhythmic emphasis that is desirable. If you 
mark the metrical beat, you will discover that 



in the last line it falls on /»— 'Tour sad tkes 
in a mile-a.” If you read it that way, or let the 
children do it, you get a droning singsong 
that is tiresome and meaningless. You should 
speak it as you would naturally, accenting 
sad and prolonging the emphasis on tires— 
"Your sad tires— \a a mile-a.” Over and over 
again, you will discover that when the chil- 
dren are singsonging, it is because they strike 
the metrical beat so hard that they destroy 
the meaning. Here meaning depends on the 
contrast between the merry heart that ^es 
all day and the sad that tires in a mile-a. 

For a gallop, use "Husky hi" or the un- 
familiar "Master I Have." This you can label 
"traditional,” and so avoid the older children’s 
reproach that Mother Goose is "baby sniff”: 

Master I have, and I am his man, 

Gallop a dreary dun; 

Master I have, and I am his man. 

And I’ll get a wife as fast as I can; 

VWth a heighly gaily gamberally, 

Hfggledy, piggledy, nigglcdy, niggledy. 
Gallop a dreary dun. 


Say it to the children first, explaining t ha t 
here is a young man who is delighted to have 
a job, "a master.” He may have to ride a 
dreary old dun horse, doing etrands, but he 
doesnt care. A master means wages; wages 
mean a chance to get married. So he pounds 
along, celebrating his good luck with a song- 
and a rollicking, hard-riding song it is! Let 
half the children say it and, as the last word 
dies away, let the other half pick it up and 
say It again. Notice if you prolong the n 
sounds in the final words of the lines, you 
make them sing. This verse is especially good 
for Icarmng breath control, which you mav 
« may not call to the children’s attemiom 
They ^nerally discover they have difficulty 
^hcQ th^ try to say those last three hoes all 
"LT children can say 

Miuter I Have well, you might try Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s "Windy Nijits” which is 

Of Eleanor Farjeons "Piccadilly” (p. 122). 


Explain that Piccadilly is the name of a 
faiMus square in London, where the flower 
girls sit around the fountain selling their 
wares. When the children try to say this verse, 
they soon discover that it is a tongue twister 
and requires real speech agility to get in all 
those words crisply and on rime. It is fun to 
say for that very reason. 

These are a few examples of the way you 
may begin your speaking choirs with either 
younger or older children. Say a poem first so 
that they arc cleat about the words, the mood, 
the tempo, and the meaning. Then let them 
say it with you, keeping their voices soft and 
light. When they know the words, they 
should speak the poem without your voice 
to help them, although you will still mark 
the time. 

Probably no one should go much further 
than this with a speaking choir unless she has 
studied and acquired sure knowledge of the 
deuiled techniques of developing the work, 
listening to well-trained verse choirs or to 
records of choir work is a great help to the 
amateur. The following pages will suggest 
Ae varieties of choir work and the techniques 
involved in developing them. It is hoped that 
this discussion will give additional help to 
students already familiar with choir work and 
will encourage the uninitiated to acquaint 
themselves with it. 


^rouping children in choirs 
After you have worked with your children 
for two or three weeks, you will be conscious 
of ceruin voices that stand out, very high 
voices and very low voices. Children’s voices 
do TOt have the extremes of range found in 
ts voices but still they have more range 
you would expect. As you work with 
l«ge numUrs of children under twelve years 
od, you find that they divide into three 
and low voices. Boys 

A t ^ ^ 

• ^ choir as well as 

m the high. Grouping the children is fairly 
®^y- ten for your one or two extreme 
voices at each end of the scale and start with 



them. have to be very careful char the 
children get no sense of being out of line 
becau^ they have the highest or the lowest 
voices in the room. To prevent this, you might 
say, 'To have a good verse choir, children, 
we need high voices, low voices, and medium 
voices, each in a group or choir. As I have 
listened to you, I have heard some lovely high 
voices, some rich low voices, and some fine 
medium voices, but I can’t tell to whom they 
belong. Now it is time to try out and see 
which choir you should be in. After we have 
our three choirs we shall be able to get much 
better effects when we speak together." 

TaAre any simple poem disc che diildosa 
know, such as "Jack and Jill” or "The htendly 
cow all red and white" or "How would you 
like to go up in a swing.’” and begin with 
the two voices you think are the highest. Let 
them say a verse together; then add a third 
and fourth voice and tty to get a blend in 
which no single voice stands out. Keep trying 
until you have eight or ten children in one 
group. Follow che same procedure for the 
lowest voices and for the medium voices. Of 
course, you may find latec that some children 
have CO be shifted to another choir, fa these 
trial periods, children often pitch their voices 
unnaturally, without meaning to, and have 
to be moved after a practice period or two. 

Some people prefer to get the average 
range of the voice by the piano. To do this 
you have a child read or say a poem neat the 
piano, where you pick out his tonal range 
very softly on the keyboard. Children are 
surprised to discover that their speaking 
voices, like their singing voices, have a char- 
acteristic range, although a more limited one. 

Whichever method of matching voices you 
use, children invariably become interested in 


USUAL FORM 

ANTIPHONAL 

((( 


low Medium High 

tow Low Nigh High 

Medium Medium 


the process, and some of them develop sur- 
prisingly keen ears. Have them listen and 
judge with you. Older children are a great 
aid in this process and enjoy helping. 

Eight to nvelve makes a good group in each 
choir, although you can use more or less if 
you need to. Sometimes you will get a blend 
of voices that is so smooth you can scarcely 
believe it, and sometimes, alas, one voice will 
be sufficiently atypical to stand out noticeably 
wherever you put it. When this happens, 
don't fuss with the child who has the un- 
fortunate voice, but let him practice (softly) 
and have the fun of choir work with the 
odters. /f you give a program, fet fiun db tie 
announcing or distribute programs or do 
somerhing sufficiently necessary to justify his 
being temporarily out of the choir. After all, 
human values are always more important 
than assembly programs. 

You might occasionally, with a large class, 
find your choirs falling into four groups, but 
three is the usual patrern. With three choirs 
you have a fiexible working basis for all the 
varieties of choral speakmg. fn a program 
these three choirs move around or are broken 
into other units according to che demands 
of the poems. For instance, you may turn your 
three choirs— which, for convenience, are re- 
ferred to as high, low, and medium— into two 
choirs for antiphonal work. For this, you 
generally divide your medium voices and let 
the higher half go with the high voices and 
the lower half with the low voices. Again, 
you may wish to keep part of your low voices 
for a narration and parr for a refrain, re- 
peating this pattern in the high voices. Then 
you wtiuld really have five choirs temporarily. 
Below is a diagram of the three groupings 
just described. 


GROUPS AND CHORUSES 

/^ = « = ^ 

low low MgiHvm High 

Chorui Chorui 
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Experience will probably lead you to form 
other groups now and then. A solo voice may 
speak from a group or stand a little apart 
There should not be too much moving 
around, especially in a program with chil- 
dren, but different combinations add to the 
effectiveness of your choir performance and 
are interesting to the children. Such changes 
in your groups you will find necessary if 
)our program includes any variety of poems. 

Having three choirs immediately brings 
color and contrast into choral speaking. Try 
to divide your voices by the second or, at the 
latest, the third week of working together. 
You may do it sooner if you know the chil- 
dren well. Make each choir feel its value to 
the whole group. High voices take the lines 
which suggest delicacy and lightness. They 


Problems m casting a poem 

C asting a poem is best learned in a e bss 
Viherc you can tty a poem several dif- 
ferent ways before deciding on the most 
effective method. Casting a poem means de- 
ciding how it shall be read— unison, solo and 
dwrus, linc-a-child, group work, or antiph- 
onal-and determining how the lines shall 
be disuibutcd, which choirs shaU take which 
lines. During your early work with a choir 
you will have to allocate the parts. But the 
uial-and-crror method is good to use with 
children after they have had considerable ex- 
perience Cast a poem one way; then call for 
suggestions for other possible ways of speak- 
ing It, and try some of die children's sugges. 
nuns. In die beginning dicy will propose all 
iotts of impossible divisions, but they will 
^dually develop a sense of prcporiin. a 
for effects, and a feeling for difficul- 
ties and limitations. 

’’■‘S'215Eivcsnniwj)-so(cisdngRobeit 

Wind," ming s^; 
o, sronp »o.t. Anoil,„ ph„ 

'tnci mote ptocucc to mote duMicn 


also ask a question, unless the questioner in 
the selection is a man. The low voices answer 
the question, unless the answerer is a woman. 
Low voices read lines which suggest mystery, 
terror, gloom, or solemnity. They are also 
used to give richness and warmth, or a reas- 
suring quality to a passage. The medium 
voices are of great importance to the blend- 
ing of all voices. They often have a bright, 
clear quality not so evident in the other two 
choirs. The medium voices usually carry the 
narrative, introduce the characters or explana- 
tions, and restore the everyday mood. After 
your three choirs have worked together for 
a while, you will hear the children in one 
choir admiring the tone and effect of the other 
choirs. 'They ate soon able to recogniae the 
particular contribution of each group. 


and produces a pleasant effect besides. In 
this poem the n sound in the chorus should 
be prolonged just enough to give a sense of 
humming wind. Don’t exaggerate this. It 
should only be suggested. Any overemphasis 
tends toward a stagy effect, which Is the 
bane of verse choirs. 

*Thc Goblin,” from Rose Fyleman’s Pic- 
ture Rhymes from Foreign Lands, offers some 
interesting casting possibilities but falls most 
often into group-work form, using three 
choirs (see page 215 >. There can be a very 
pretty graduation in tone on those three 
middle stanzas— "He bumps," "He knocks," 
A goblin —if each chorus comes in just a 
half tone higher than the preceding one. Tlw 
w line, with all three choirs speaking it 
t^tly but conclusively, makes a good ending. 

In casting a poem, be careful not to break 
the hncs too frequently, especially with young 

I rcn. Overphrasing gives as choppy an 
euca with a verse choir as it does with a 
singing choir. Also, it is not usually advis- 
a c to have too sharp a contrast from the 
'cry hi^ to the very low. And remember that 
“c o die choirs has Its own range from 
ow to high, so diac considerable variety can 
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and should be obtained within any one 
group. 

Refrains or choruses 

You will find that poems with refrains 
are easy for beginners. From Mother 
Goose we have "A farmer went trot- 
ting” {see suggested casting below). 
In this poem, one group of children 
may read the narrative, another the 
"bumpety" chorus, and a third the 
"lumpety” chortis; or you can keep it 
within the two groups, one reading the 
narrative while the other does both 
choruses. The responsibility of the cho- 
rus is always to come in with the same 
mood as the preceding line. In this first 
verse all is serene, but in die second 
verse a mischievous raven cries "croak” 
—they all tumble down, and various 
Catastrophes result. The chorus there- 
fore becomes proportionately tragic. 
This is one of the uses of the chorus— to 
emphasize or anticipate or heighten a 
mood. The sea chantey, "Blow the Man 
Down,” has rwo rollicking choruses, 
and in each one the chorus emphasizes 
the mood of the preceding lines. 

Other easy examples for beginners 
are to be found in Rose Fyleman's P/c- 
tureRhymes from Foreign Lands. One of 
the prettiest is "My Donkey.” The mo> 
ment you read this poem aloud to the 
children in a mock-serious manner, they 


TIIE WIND SECOND 

CASTING CASTING 

/ saw )0U toss the kites on high Medium 

And Wow the Wrds about the sky; 

And aJl around I heard you pass. 

Like Iadic%' skirts across the grass— 

Medium Q Wind, a-bJowing all day long! low 

O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


High I saiv tJje diffcient things you did, High 
But always you youiseJi you hid. 

I felt you push, I heard you call, 

I could not sec yourself at all— 

Medium O Hind, a-blowing ail day long, low 
O wind, iJjat sings so loud a song' 
low O you that are so strong and cold, Medium 
O blower, are you young or oldi’ 

Are you a beast of field and free. 

Or just a stronger child than me.^ 

Medium O wind, a-blowfog all day long, tow 
O wind, that sings so loud a songl 


THE COBUN 

Hig*' A goblin lives in our house, in our house, 
in our house, 

A goblin liies in our house all the year round, 
tow He bumps 
And he /urnps 
And he thumps 
And he stomps. 


Medium He iuiOcks 

And he rocks 

And he raffles at the locks. 


High A goblin lives in our house, m our house, 
in our house. 

All A goblin lives in our house all the year round. 


FIRST CASTING 

1st ehoir A farmer went trotting upon bis gray mare; 

2nd choir Bumpety, bumpety, bump! 

Ut choir VT^th his daughter behind bun so rosy and fair; 

2nd choir Lumpefy, lunipety, lump! 

A raven cried “Croak!” and they all tumbled down, 
Bumpety, bumpety, bump! 

The mare broke her knees, and the farmer his crown, 
Lumpety, lumpety, lumpf 
The mischievous raven flew laughing away, 

Bumpety, bumpety, bump* 

And vowed he would serve them the same the next day, 
Bumpety, lumpety, Jampl 


SECOND CASTING 
Isf choir 
2nd choir 


lit choir 


3rd choir 
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catch the Idea that the donkey Is faking 
his ailments in order to get attention. 
The first and third verses can be taken 
by the low choir, the second verse by the 
medium choir, and the refrain by the hi^ 
choir. Be sure to keep the refrain as light and 
soft as the little syllables themselves; “Lav- 
lav-lavender.” This poem Is a good medium 
for establishing a sweet voice quality and for 
learning to suggest, by way of the voice, a 
characterization— in this case, the comical 
invalidism of the pampered donkey. 

A rather complicated but exceedingly effec- 
tive poem for choirs and choruses is A. A. 
Milnes "Shoes and Stockings” from When 
We Were Very Young. A decided rnptrast to 


of your medium voices. If that choir is par- 
ticularly good, with clear voices and good 
diction, it can carry the whole six lines. Try 
it both ways in practicing until you know 
which is better. In the second verse, follow 
the same pattern, only begin and close with 
the low voices speaking warmly and reassur- 
ingly in answer to the question in the first 
verse. 

Afmr these examples, it should be evident 
that there are many possible forms for the 
choral interpretation of a poem. When the 
group is fairly experienced, it is fun to try 
out a variety of forms and let the group 
choose the most effective one. A particularly 
beautiful solo voice or a choir with an un- 


this poem is William Blake’s "The Lamb,” 
which is best to use with the older children. 
Remembering that high voices usually ask a 
question and low voices answer, you will 
assign the opening and closing couplets of 
the first verse to the high voices. Lines three 
through eight can be given to the medium 
voices, Of they can be assigned by couplets 
as indicated-medium, low, medium. Which 
casting you use will depend upon the quality 


THE LiVMB 

I 1 Little Iamb, who made thee? Higti 
2 Dost thou know who made Ihee.^’ 

> 3 Gave thee life, and bid thee feed Med 5 « 
* By the stream and o’er the mead; 

" 5 Gaie thee clothing of de%ht, 
s Softest clothing, woolly, bnght; 

" 7 Gave thee such a tender voice, 

8 Making all the vales rejoice 

9 Little lamb, who made thee? K,gh 
>0 Dost thou know who made thee? 

* ’ > Little Iamb, I’ll tell thee; Uw 

’2 Little Iamb, ni tell thee; 

"IS He is called by thy name, Medi* 

For He calls Himself a Lamb. 

9** >5 He is meek, and he is mild; 

16 He became a little child. 

17 fa child and thou a lamb 

18 'Ve are called by His nai^ie. 

M low 

29 Little Iamb, God bless theel 


usually rich quality will often determine the 
main pattern of the interpretation. 

Dialogue or anllphonal 

A happy change from plain unison or unison 
and refrains is a verse with simple two-part 
dialogue. "Susan Blue," already mentioned 
for use in the kindergarten, is an example. 
In Mother Goose there are many simple 
dialogue poems; for instance, "Little Tommy 
Tucker’s Dog," or the mote interesting 

i»t their "fs John Smith within.^’’ 

2nd their "Ves, that he is." 
ui their “Can he set a shoe?" 

2nd their ''A}e, marry, tivo.” 

All “Here a nail and there a nail. 
Tick, tack, tool" 

This poem may be spoken as indicated. 
Of course the second chorus could speak 
the last three lines, but bringing in all 
die voices on the last two lines makes 
a more rounded conclusion. Elizabeth 
Coatswonh’s dialogue between a cat and 
a beat, "Who are you?” Harold Mon- 
».« to’s "Overheard on a Saltmarsh,” and 
Eleanor Farjeon’s "Choosing” are great 
favorites with older children. 

A dialogue set in a story is handled 
differently. A choir carries the narra- 
tiTC and a solo voice the speeches. If 
he said is in a line containing the 
speech, let the solo voice of the speaker 



rather than the narrative choir say it. Other- 
tMse, you get an absurdly choppy reading. 
"The Raggle, Taggle Gypsies” (p. 89) is 
a good example of dramatic dialogue. The 
narrative is carried by a choir; a smaJi choir 
speaks for the frightened servants, and solo 
voices take the parts of the lady and her 
outraged husband. These dialogue poems are 
popular with children because they are dra- 
matic and effective. 

When the children have become used to 
each other and have lost their self-conscious- 
ness, these dialogue poems may occasionally 
be tried with two solo voices; but, on the 
whole, the development of all the children is 
greater when the choirs take the two parts. 

Poems which fall into tv.-o parts, hue are 
not dialogues, are read antiphonally. Often 
they are poems of contrast like Eliaabeth 
Oiatsworth's "Cold winter is now in the 
wood,” in which the lonely cold of the out- 
doors (lower voices) is coatrasced w/th the 
snug comfort of life indoors (highervoices). 
Antiphonal choirs are effective in suggest- 
ing dtamadc contrasts. 

Line-a-ehild or llne*a-cholr 
Another variety of choral speech Miss Gullan 
has appropriately called "line-a-child.” It dif- 
fers from antiphonal works only in that it 
engages not two but three or more indi- 
vidual children or choirs. With this little verse 
of Kate Greenaway’s you might use three 
children, a different child speaking each of 
the first three lines and all three saying the 
fourth line together. Or it can be spoken in 
the same way using three choirs; 

Jii Little wind, blow on the hill-te^; 

2 nd Little wind, blow doivn the plain; 

3rd Little wind, blow up the sunshine; 

All Little wind, blow off the rain. 

A favorite with English choirs which is 
equally popular in this country is Queenie 
Scott-Hopper’s "Amy Elizabeth Ermyntmde 
Annie.” '"Where's Maty?” from Fames and 
Suchlike by Ivy O. Eascwick is a pleasant 
poem, coo, for this work. Like "Amy Eliza- 
beth,” it is prettier Ime-a-child rather than 


line-a'Choir. A single voice may speak two 
lines at a time, or with an expert group only 
one line. 

^VHEJ^E’S ALUiy? 

t** is Aiaiy m the dairy? 

Is Afasy on the stair? 

2 nd What? Alsjy’s in the garden? 

AVhat is she doing there? 

3rd Has she made the butter )eL^ 

Has she made the beds? 

■<»fc Has she topped the goosebem'es 
And taken off their heads^ 

Sih Has she the potatoes peeled? 

Has she done the grate? 
fill* Arc the new green peas all shelled? 

It is getting JateJ 

7if* What? She hasn't done a thing? 

Here's a nice fodo/ 

8ih Atasy has a dozen fobs 
And hasn’t finished two. 

9ih WelJl here IS a nice fo-dol 
Weill upon my word/ 

AH She’s sifting on the garden bench 
Listening to a bird! 

Lioe-a-child or Ime-a-choir is always popu- 
lar with children because of its variety and 
because of the challenge of picking up lines 
quickly in exact tempo. Eleanor Farjeon’s 
"Boys’ Names" and "Girls’ Names” are good 
for this type of work. How effecnVeJy your 
children speak these poems will depend 
largely upon how well you read them in the 
first place. 

cmts’ NAilES 

All What lovely names for girls there arel 
Medium There’s Stella hke the Evening Star, 
wigh And Sylvia liJce a rustling tree, 
low And I^Ia hie a melody. 

Medium And Flora like a flow ery morn. 

High And Sheila h'ke a field of com, 
tow And lAfelusina like the moan 
Of water. 

All And there’s Joan, like Joan. 

AW three choirs say the first line together. 

It is spoken wfdi slow tempo and sustained 
tone which are maintained throughout the 
poem Until the concluding line, which 
makes a gay, humorous Stella should 
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be given to a medium voice. There is serenity 
in that line. Silvia goes to a high voice, a 
little breathy. Lola is low and rich; Vlora, 
gentle, soft, and medium in tone. Sbetla is 
high and light— sun on the corn— with those 
sharp long-e sounds. Finally, the low or low 
est voice takes Melusina (Mel-u-scen'-a) on 
a minor note. This intensifies the sudden, 
humorous contrast of "Joan, like Joan’— 
spoken gaily by everyone. Joan is one sylla- 
ble, pronounced Joh. Tlic companion poem, 
"Boys’ Names." follows the same pattern. 
These are beautiful demonstrations of the 
different tone colors of your three choirs. 

An exciting example of line-a-choir for 
older choristers is Sir Walter Scott's "Hie 
Away” (see the two castings given at the 
bottom of this page). 

You may let all the voices say the opening 
and closing couplets, or you may divide your 
voices-ktting the high choir aod the high 
half of the medium group do the first line 
while the low half of the medium choir and 
die low voices take the concluding couplet. 
Lines three through ten you may assign in 
couplets or by single lines according to the 
agiliiy and precision of your choirs. The 
couplet assignment is a little easier, but the 
single line break gives more color and variety. 

Solo voices with choirs 


In some poems, it is highly effective to hav 
cermm Ime^poken by a solo voice. In Vache 
Lindsay’s The Potatoes’ Dance" (p. 122' 


lUE AWAY 

* ' ^ bank and otcrbiac, 

M.a,l 1 IS'" 'i;' “P^'ood is rbc gteme 

low 5 li' ghJlcn shraic 

M.. 6 ^ Sn»»s sliongc 

Wal 7 ‘i!' “"'"‘"S lies longes 

Z I trip.* 

low >2 Hie away, hie away/ ' 


for instance, different choruses carry the ab- 
surd narrative until they come to the third 
verse: 

'i7icre uas /ust one sncct potato. 

He n^s golden bronii and slim. 


Having a low-pitched solo voice speak those 
lines with portentous solemnity heightens 
and prcparc-s for the mock-tragedy that fol- 
lows. Another appropriate use of a single 
voice is in asking the question that opens 
Eugene Field's "Song" (p, 20-i): 

Wliy do bells for Christmas im£? 

WJiy do little chtldicn sing.’ 

Then the various choirs follow, answering 
the questions. In some of the Psalms, several 
solo voices may be used effectively. Because 
the contrast of the single voice againsc tlie 
choral groups is so striking, it should be spar- 
ingly employed, and only when there seems 
to be a real reason for it 


Group work 


Most poems are cast into some form of group 
work, which may involve three, four, or five 
choirs, combinauons of Hne-a<hild, or dia- 
logue. It is not a separate technique or form 
of choral speaL'ng but merely the use of any 
or all types of this work for the most effec- 
tive casUng of a poem. 

Group work may begin with extremely 
simple and progress to subtle and 


All 

Hlgk 


Medium 


Kigli 


low 

All 


intricate material requiring real skill 
m interpretation. An easy example to 
^gm with is Rose Fyleman’s "Mice.” 

opening and concluding cou- 
pl^ of this poem may be spoken 
either by a »Io voice or by all three 
choirs. A single voice can set the 
quiet, meditative mood of the poem 
a little easier than a lot of voices. 

es three through fourteen <~an be 
a^n in twos by low, high, medium. 

gn, medium, and low choirs re- 
speaively. This sixteen-line poem 
IS fun to use because it has good 
contrast. 



Another easy but somewhat more subtle 
example of ^roup work is described for "Hie 
Goblin” on page 215, In that poem there is a 
sreaddy ascending rone in rbe middle pomoQ 
of the poem, a pattern also used in Mrs, 
Baruch's "Merry-Go-Round” (p. 157) where 
after the ascent there is an amusing contrast 
in tlie slowing down to the end. 

For die older children, probably not under 
ten, Herbert Asquith’s "Skating” can be used 
for more difficult group work. You may cast 
it in several ways, but the following plan is 
one possibility: 

SKATING 

All 1 When I tr) to skate, 

2 Afy feet are so wary 

3 77tey grit and they grate: 

High 4 /ixid then / watch A/ary 

5 Easily gliding, 

« Eile an ice-/an}v 
M#dJvm 7 Skimming and cun'ing, 

8 Out and in, 

9 VWth a turn of her head, 

10 And a h/t of her chin, 

11 And a gleam of her eye, 

12 /ind a hvifl and a spin; 
lew 13 Sailing under 

U Tlie breathless hush 

15 Of the willows, and back 

16 To the frozen rush; 

Medium 17 Out to the island 

13 And round the edge, 

19 Skirting the rim 

20 Of the crackling sedge, 
low 21 Sveiving close 

22 To the poplar root, 

23 And round the lake 

24 On a single foot, 

High 25 \A^th a three, and an eight, 

26 And a loop and a ring; 

27 Where Mary glides, 

28 The lake will sing/ 
tow 29 Out in the mist 

30 I hear her now 

31 Under the host 

32 Of the willow-bough 

33 Easily sailing, 

34 Light and fleet. 

All 3S Wth the song of the lake 
36 Beneath her feet. 


This whole poem must be said with a light 
swinging rhythm; rhe tempo must never 
drag or grow heavy or dull. And notice, in 
lines seven through eleven, the chetodcal 
commas which should be completely ignored 
in reading. The acrenrion to the comma is a 
continual stumbling block to good reading, 
and accounts for much singsonging and mo- 
nomny. Qiildrcn have often been told to 
pause or drop their voices slightly at a comma. 
Occasmnally this rule may hold, but in oral 
reading the rhetorical comma may mean 
nothing at all. It doesn't in this poem. These 
lines remain up and unfinished, until the 
charming "twirl and a spin”— where there is 
a semicolon, a drop in the voice, and a breath- 
ing space. 'Tlien the skater is off again. This 
time, the comma after "willows” (line fif- 
teen) is oratorical as well as rhetorical; so 
you do pause; but, again, in lines twenty-four 
and twenty-five ignore the comma. See dut 
the ringing ing sounds to lines twenty-sbi and 
twenty-eight really sing. Finally, on the con- 
cluding couplet, with all die choirs coming 
in lightly and triumphantly, let the voices 
make a bow with the three concluding words: 

Be—nffoih^her—fefit. 

Does that sound absurd.^ It really isn’t. "Be- 
neath-her" is gently sustained on a descend- 
ing scale, or tone, until the voice drops con- 
clusively on that last word. In this way the 
voice makes a bow— a good way to end many 
poems. 

Since most poems useful for choral speak- 
ing are cast for group work, it seems worth 
while giving a few more contrasted examples. 
Psalm 103 (the first five verses with the first 
and second repeated at the close) makes a 
simple, understandable song of thanksgiving 
for young children (see page 220, bottom). 
Don’t drop the voice after every phrase, in the 
usual manner of congregational readings. 
The voices stay up after each phrase, begin- 
ning with verse two, until the conclusive 
period of verse five. There should be a swell- 
ing lift to the voices in that last verse. 

The parables lend themselves admirably 
to choral speaking, and they embody great 
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ideals for chlldrea to carry with them all 
their days. The parable of the Two Houses 
(Matthew 7:24-27) is easily cast for verse 
choirs. The Good S ama ritan (Luke 10;30* 
36) is not quite so easy but presents an ideal 
children need to know. (See below.) The 
Bible verse form is altered in this copy in 
order to make it easy to cast for verse choire. 
Italic type has been used for some phrases 
which must stand out— not in loudness but 
with the gravity of their implications. In 


verses thirty and thirty-four keep the voices 
up after the phrases set off by commas until 
the period terminates the series. The speech 
of the Samaritan should go to the voice that 
speaks it best, regardless of its lowness or 
highness. That speech is the dramatic heart 
of this little parable, and the selflessness of 
the Samaritan must stand out clearly and 
beautifully. The final question, asked grave- 
ly by all the choirs, is a tremendously dra- 
matic conclusion. 


PSALM IC3 

1 Bless the Lord, O my soul: and ad that is llilliin me. 
bless his holy name. 

Hiflh 2 Bless the Laid, O my soul, and /orgef not all his benefits: 

Low 3 Who forgfvclh all thine iniquities; uho hcalefh all thy 
diseases; ‘ 




i redcOTcIh thy Me from destwetion; bo 
thee with /ovangkinduess and tender mercies; 

3 WI .0 satisfiefh thy mouth «ifh good things; so that thy 
) out h is renesved like the eagle’s. ^ 

end M*d.„m 6 Bless the Lord. O my soul, and forget not all his benefits: 


Tire COOD SAMARITAN 

32 And litraBc a Letif. ' 

oil and wine, wounds, pouring in 

3 -'- Tale care ofw ^ 

« “ Wch' 

<te 
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One last example of group-work casting is 
for the exotic "African Dance” by a gifted 
coRcempocacy poec, langsccn Hughes. Hits 
poem is important for choirs not only be- 
cause it is a hypnotic study in rhythm but 
because it offers some difficult problems in 
timing. The easiest way to solve this timing is 
to mark the beat exactly as you would if you 
were drumming. The first rwo lines count 
eight in four-four time. The third and fourth 
lines count the same, which allows four 
counts for each word. The fifth line allows 
two counts fot each word, with three silent 
beats at the end (RRR) or, as you would say 
in music, three tests. The last verse, you will 
observe, is in broken syncopated time that is 
easily cau^c when you hear It read but is 
almost impossible to describe. The bear is 
marked beside the poem, using the small mark 
for unaccented words or syllables, the large 
mark fot accented words oc syllables, and the 
symbol R for silent beats. The difficulty with 
this description is that the accents suggest a 
sledge-hammer emphasis and dragging beat 
which will spoil fhe poem. Remind the chil- 
dren, the moment they sound heavy, chat this 
is a dance. The second verse is as soft and light 
as the veiled girl whirling "like a wisp of 


smoke.” Only with the bearing tom-toms 
in the last five lines does the emphasis become 
deliberately forceful and increasingly rapid. 
TliK is an exciring poem to use with children 
of twelve oc older. 

Unison speech 

Only an alert and disciplined choral group 
is capable of good unison speech. Unisoa 
speech, as contrasted with the speaking to- 
gether of one choir, is the sustained speaking 
together of all three choirs. It requites a 
smooth blend of voices, an ability to speak 
together with perfect timing, and a control 
of tone and volume. The poems you choose 
for diis form of choral speaking may be as 
varied as those for any other forms. Begin 
with a brief poem. Victor Hugo's "Good 
Night” takes a warm, round cone throughout. 

GOOD NIGHT 
Good n/gfitl good night! 

Far flies the light; 

But still God’s love 
Shall dame above. 

Making all bright. 

Good nightl Good night! 

The first "good nights" are not conclusive, 


AFRICAN DANCE* 


low 1 Tlie low beating of the tom-toms, 

2 The slow beating of the tom-toms, 

3 Low . . . slow 

4 Slow . . . low— 

5 Stirs your blood. 

High 6 Dancel 

7 A night-veiled girl 

8 Wliirls softly into a 

9 Circle of light. 

10 Whirls softly , . . sloivly, 

IJ LrJce a wisp of smoke around the fire— 
Uw 12 And the tom-toms beat. 


0 I R { V tf » r ( R a 

1 R 1 u u u ( ( R R 

I R R R [ R R R 

I R R R I R R R 

1 R I R 1 R R R 

R R R R R R R I 
will 

I I w I u J 

u u u I 

0 I u R R I u e 

u u 1 w I u I • 

u u I I I 


(faster) 

13 And the tom-toms beat, w o I I I 

14 And the low beating of the tom-toms uuIRuuuuIIRB 

All 15 Stirs your Wood. I R l R l R R R 

HLeptinted from Dream Keeper by taogston bj f-«nt«ioo ol Allred A, Kaopl, lac Copjtssbt 1932 by 

Allred A. Kao^, lac. 
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but the last one is, and bows the poem out 
reassuringly. The tempo is even and the mood 
serene. It is a comforting good-night thought 
to leave with a child and is well worth his 
memorizing. College students enjoy this poem 
just as much as the children do. hleanor 
Farjeon’s "Mrs. Peck-Pigeon” (p. MO) is 
pleasant to speak in unison and develops a 
light staccato— a good contrast to the sus- 
tained tone of "Good Night.” Unison for 
long poems should usually be avoided, since 
prolonged unison is often monotonous. 

Unison, refrains, dialogue, line-a-choir, 
choirs with solo voices, and group work are 
all different ways of using your choirs in 
certain poems. Of course you do not develop 
them In any precise order; that is, you do 
not develop all poems with refrains one week 
and all dialogue or lme-a<hoir the next. 


Rather, after the work is well under way, 
you choose, for each practice, poems that in- 
volve different styles of interpretation. Variety 
in the style of work makes practice more 
colorful and more fun. After your choir is 
experienced, you will use unison for some 
of your most precise and subtle effects. 

Ordinarily you do not drill on special 
sounds, sustained breathing, or pure tone as 
such, particularly during the early stages of 
your work. But you will deliberately choose 
certain poems that give the children the prac- 
tice you know they need. Nor do you stress 
speech exercises. In fact it is to be de- 
voutly hoped you will never have to use 
them because you don’t want to make your 
children self-conscious and you hope above 
ail that they will enjoy their choral speak- 
ing and like poetry ^tier because of it. 


The choir leader: teacher or student 


I n the beginning, the teacher must lead the 
choir. She gives the signals for beginning 
and ending, she matks the time, and she may 
signal for crescendo ot diminuendo exactly 
as she would fot a singing choir. Some choral- 
speaking authorities give specific gestures for 
each signal. This seems a bit pedantic, since 
no two orchestra leaders use exactly the same 
movements, nor do any two leaders of choirs. 
In ^neral, the fewer signals a choir needs, 
the better trained it is. At first you may wave 

considerable vehemence' unul yon 
choir loosened up and 6icd wiih some en- 

ri “Tv “ "“I Pc«- 

tices It for greaKt precision, the leidets 
mnsements should become quieter and less 

A public performance 

Come toetnots allow di. children n, be 
, a e '1"“'® P^n'Cc periods, but most 
teachers Snd they get better results if the 


observable from the audience. A finished 
performance usually mvolves only the signal 
to l»gm, the signal for the entrance of each 
Aoir in turn, and occasionally a gesture to 
increase or diminish the tone. These signals 
can be given so inconspicuously that the audi- 
ence is hardly conscious of them. Older chil- 
dren should have the pleasure and practice 
of directing also. In every group you will 
ijsually find one or two excellent directors. 
A child can often handle the choir so success- 
Jully that j-ou can trust him to take over the 
leadership for a public performance. This is 
most desirable. But during practice periods 
w en you are working for good diaion, pre- 
c^n, and clear interpretation, you should, 
of course, do all the ditecting. 


2“ “ sxi position, even for piac- 

Chotts may sit while you run through a 
toother, clear up meaning, and try our 
the reading of parts and the whole. But as 
Poof, get the choirs up and 
■o posmon for work. Posnire is important. 



Children shouid stand erect with heads up and out of themselves. Their voices were pure 

eyes alert for signals. Encourage the children beauty, and their eyes shone; they spolte their 

to let their hands hang loosely and namraUy poems with understanding and such a sense 

by their sides. If children practice on their of enjoyment that they swept the audience 

feet, they will become so accustomed to the along with them. Had they been dad in choir 
standing position that it will cease to cause robes of celestial blue, they could not have 

them any self-consciousness, and they can been more effective or more beautiful. Chil- 

actually relax— in the sense of being at ease dren who are simple, natural, and inrenc on 

but never to the point of slumping. doing their best are wonderful to behold, 

It is certainly not necessary or even desir- regardless of what they wear. If, however, 
able to have special costumes for a public you wish to use costumes for some state opca- 

performance. Little girls in blue skirts and sion, be sure to have several practice periods 

white blouses and little boys in blue trousers in those costumes. Strange clothes can do 

and white shirts, all with red ties, or blue strange things to easily diverted children; so 

ties, are very sweet and decorative, but the take no chances. Ordinarily there is no reason 

costume is not an important element in a for costuming a choir and certainly there is 

good performance. One choral-speaking group no excuse for ethereal lighting effects or back- 

came from a desperately poor neighborhood ground music. All these accessories smack 

in the depths of the last depression. These coo much of a stunt, and verse choirs ou^t 

children were clean but downright ragged. to grow out of the children's everj’day work. 

They loved their choral speaking, and the If choral speaking does not have a forthright 
poetry they had learned together carried them sincerity about it, nothing is worse. 

Suitable poems for verse choirs 

I n the voluminous literature on verse choirs, nor go well with another, even with the same 

lists of poems ate usually included under director. Performance abilities differ and 

each type of work, and sometimes minute tastes differ. However, there ate certain char- 

directions for choir performance of diese acteristics of poems which suggest at once 

selections are given. Unfortunately, most of that they are going to be effective or ineffec- 
the choral-speaking anthologies range from tive for choral speaking, 
junior high school to adulr level, and those There seems to be a relationship between 
few poems ascribed to the elementary school poetry that is good for choral speaking and 

are not always the type American children music that is suitable for a dance. A dance 

enjoy. Try them, by all means, but do not be usually requires music that is markedly 

limited by these lists. Our splendid American rhythmic, and choral speaking needs strongly 

anthologies of poetry for children are rich rhythmic poetry. But there must also be con- 
sources of material chat you should explore trast in the music for a dance, or there is no 

and try out for yourself. But ic is only fair to dance; so also contrast is a basic necessiqt in 

warn you that some of your choices may not a poem for choral speaking. When you read a 

work. Teachers ask, "But how can I tell in poem through and find a lively rhythm, so 

advance whether or not a poem is good for far so good. But does the tempo change, or is 

verse-speaking’” 'The answer is complicated there variety in mood, or in the persons speak- 

Were you to have a list of all the poems ing, or in the ideas presented? It is this 

which have been spoken effeaively by verse change, dramatic variety or contrast, upon 
choirs, you still could not be sure that your which effective choral speaking depends, 
group would achieve success with ciiese ^me Ahxtros ' Overheard on a SaJtmarsh, or 
poems. What goes well with one choir may example, has broad contrasts in the voices 
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and characteristics of the nymph and the 
goblin, and subtle and delightful changes of 
mood within the dialogue of each of the two 
speakers. Best of all, there are suiking con- 
trasts between the pleading and cajoling of 
the goblin and the sharper and sharper nega- 
tives of the nymph. Obviously, this poem 
lends itself to choir production. ''Sleepy- 
head” (p. 183) provides contrast between 
the child’s maner-of-fact narrative and the 
lilting, eerie song of the fairies. These ate un- 
usually dramatic examples of contrast, but 
within every poem eHective for this type of 
work there must be some variety. 

Not all poems that have contrast lend 
themselves to choral speaking. Take William 
Blake's "Introduction” (p. 166), in which 
jou find gaiety and sadness, a dialogue be- 
tween a phantom child and a human being, 
and a charming descriptive narrative. Here 
arc all the elements for effective choral speak- 


ing. this poem is generally ruined by a 
choir became it is too subtle, too delicate, and 
too highly imaginative for group interpreta- 
tion. The sheer weight of numbers rests too 
heavily on the light-as-air mood of the verses. 
The vision, which should be delicately sug- 
gested and clearly sustained throughout the 
poem, is blurred by the inability of a group 
to hold that vision. On the whole, verse 
choirs, particularly of childrer4 need poems 
where broader, less subtle effects can be em- 
ployed. Qioirs add little to some of our finest 
lyric poetry, and they may even make it seem 
prosaic and commonplace. Not that it would 
hurt your choir to try "Introduction,” or any 
other lyric dear to the hearts of you or your 
childreiL But the moment you discover that 
a single voice gives more color, depth, or 
delicacy to a poem than a choir does, be 
courageous and abandon that poem as choir 
materiaL 


Possible clangers of choral speaking 


Singsong deltvory 

C hoir speaking undoubtedly has Its limi- 
tations and possible dangers. One dan- 
** rhe children's tendency to singsong 
their lines. You work, in the beginning, for 
a strong rh>thmic swing, and invariably the 
children begin to hit the metrical beat too 
hard and to drone their verses. The best way 
to correct this Is to turn attention to the story 
or idea of the poem. Take the second verse 
oi Stetenson's "The Wind” Ip. 215). Chil- 
dren almost invariably singsong this verse, 
and so destroy die meaning. Say to jour 
chUdicn somctlung l.kc this: -Jn that second 
'crse, the boy was talking to the wind. 'It 
v^as strange.' he said to the wind, 'that I was 
>blc m .11 Ac duns, jcu JU, bu. al«.), 

Ko„ CM chi,. 

uen ipc.k Ac boy', . 

u.v,muna ,usc how qurer It is Ast 

it., wuij s„4 

r?' ? on mnning. 

rsAct Asn on s cemin cntphcsls. Aiwap 


Stop your choirs the moment they begin to 
singsong and try to make them conscious of 
meaning and aware of what happens when 
they cease to think the words they are saying. 
Work continually to help them realize that 
speaking a poem to an audience means only 
one chance to make the people understand 
what it is about. This means that every mem- 
ber of the choir must think the words as he 
says them. Then the audience is bound to 
catch the meaning. 




Another unfortunate tendency of verse choirs 
IS to use second-rate verse because it is "cute” 
or timely or strongly rhythmic. A poem may 
^vc the contrast and the rhythm suitable 
lor choral work, but if it has no merit as 
poetry. It IS a pity to waste time and effort 
^it. It IS true that the finest lyric poetry is 
^ difficult for the average choir, but this 
docs not necessitate lapsing into a choice of 
material. Clever nonsense verse is 
a Icgiumatc starting point. With a little prac- 
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tice, choirs can soon progress to go^ 
tive poetrj’, heroic ballads, charming light 
verse, Bible selections, and a few simple 
lyrics. Avoid the banal, the newspaper type 
of verse; in short, avoid poor poetry no matter 
how thytlimic or timely it may be. Mothe^ 
Day sentiment, for example, is not helped 
by second-rate verse. 

Overdramatics 

Perhaps the unhapplest byproduct of verse 
choirs is the lapse into the overiamaocs of 
old-fashioned elocution. Natural. 
youngsters are sometimes tramed to mdt then 
eyebrows on a given line, roll then eyes 
heavenward, gesdcnlate wildly ^“‘1 
ously, and oversay and overact «er> 

Such exhibitions ate enough to mahe any per- 
jrwho respects the integrity o children and 
dte integrity of the spoken -ntd condemn ^ 

fhildtfn cease to do -his somewhere ato^d 
seven years old. To put big c'Sht- and ^ 
,ea«ldsttau^^»^‘;--J*; 

orcl^of siSete. d.nughtfu^d^^__oJ 

reras\S.”2^enf^^^^ 


contribute to an artificiai stunt-performance 
that is bad taste and leases an audience 
squirming with embarrassment. Sweet voices, 
cleat diction, quiet, unaffected maimets, and 
a genuine enjoyment of speaking together are 
the objectives of a verse choir. 

Loud voices, increased speed 
Another danger when children speak together 
is the mounting volume of voices. On such a 
chorus as "Way-hey, blow the man down, 
children get enthusiastic and bellow the words 
if you let them. Or, just in the course of 
practicing together, you will find *ete is 
always a tendency to growr louder and faster. 
If you let this go on yon will soon have a 
choir with a shiill or harsh, raucous tone that 
is not only unpleasant but will actually am 
age the children's voices. Or the tempo w-^ 
be so fast that words and meanmg will K 
blurted. It is the feeling back of the words, 
the intensity and precision of the spe®*. 
die volume of voices, that set the mood. 
In choruses like "Way-hey, blow the imn 
down,” work for round, vigorous tone but 

not loudness. In verses like "Piccadilly, work 

foe precision aod for diiccting voices out 
over the audience to the farthest pe«n^ 
a technique which will make every word carry 
even though the last two lines are almost 
whispered. Never let the choirs gam momem 

continually to the tone quaUty 
in your choir, as well as that of the ennr 
group. Mark the time fiimly, * 

voici warm. rich, pleasanq ^ ‘■S'*'' 

never loud. 


standards for iudging choir work 


Speech and voice iitiprovcmenl 

SfTrte?x&^^^ 

r^iiT^lb^U^rpIcrice formal s^ 


exercises before or during your 
choir aaivities, not will 50U do 
„ .he breathing exercises recommended^y 
rrraoy of the early b-'" “ '>’“J°^ci^d 

S^ra'Se^Lr in fonnal exer- 
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ciscs. Qioral speaking is very like singing. 
A song depends for its effectiveness upon 
clear diction, proper breathing, and good 
tone quahty, but with children these are not 
practiced as exercises alone. Rather they are 
achieved through the song. QiUdren can 
laugh at themselves when they run out of 
breath on such a chorus as the "Heighly, 
gaily” of "Master I Have.” They understand, 
then, the necessity for a good deep breath 
before starting the chorus, and they develop 
pride In having enough breath left over to 
"gallop a dreary dun, gallop a dreary dun” 
for a couple of extra rounds. When they listen 
to each other— and this is a privilege the chil- 
dren should have every so often— they can de- 
tect immediately the one voice using a long 
•J sound in "Gallop a dreary dun,” when the 
short sound of the a is obviously indicated.* 
Or they can hear one voice saying the usual 
’ ChristOTar,” and then understand the reason 
for pure vowels which everyone in the choir 
should speak alike. 


The problem of local diction is sensibly 
dealt with by Miss Gullan, who, though 
Scotch by birth, has worked in London and 
m all sections of the United Sutes. She advises 
us to accept the best and the most cultured 
diction of our own locality as our standard 
and not to try to force the speech of one geo- 
graphic section upon another. This means 
that we should not expect a Southern child 
to speak like a New Englander, or vice versa, 
but in each case should accept the best stand- 
ards of the community, try to overcome 
marked local impurities of speech, and work 
for vigorous, natural diaion. Sweet, rich 
voices are an objective everywhere, and the 
choir work will help realize this objective 
especially .f the children have oppommitie^ 
a other and to notice voice 

quality. Even without formal speech and 
voice exercises, good choral speaking wUl 
Correa „,any ioMual speech faufe 
will ^prove children’s diction in general 
It will not, however, take care of 4ildren 


« ui There a 


« many qu, but thu u lie caC’ '“****“ 


who have special disabilities of voice or word- 
production. Those children need clinical help, 
or work witlt a speech teacher. 


Increased enjoyment of poetry 
Next^ and this might well come first, you 
should ask, Do the children have a greater 
enjoyment of poetry because of speaking it 
together, and arc they genuinely eager for 
more and better poetry? Tlicrc is something 
curiously exciting about a good speaking 
choir. Apparently, the members stimulate 
each other; the rhythm, the rich body of tone, 
the dramatic contrasts in clioirs and individual 
voices all help make the experience enliven- 
ing and delightful. In schools where choir 
membership is voluntary, children will skip 
their lunches if they aren’t watched, or will 
miss special treats for the sake of choir prac- 
tice. Young choir members read through 
books of poetry eagerly for new poems tliat 
might lend themselves to verse speaking. 
Quldren memorize dozens of poems easily 
wi* DO urgrng. When such things happen, 
it is fairly evident that the children are en- 
joying poetry and that it is becoming a living 
part of them. Whether or not their taste 
improves depends largely on the teacher's 
own good taste and her tact in guiding the 
Aildren. When they bring in poor, cheap 
little doggerels because they think they are 
cute, be patient; even try the verses rather 
tiun hurt the children, but lead them to feel 
at they can do "harder” things, poems that 
arc more beautiful and difficult. Gradually, 
t c children will bring better poetry to try 
in practices, and then you can take heart; 
their taste is developing. 


rowing ability t© interpret poetry 
Are they also developing growing powers of 

understanding and vitality? At first, the 
^tt sets the pattern of the Interpretation 

oM J ^ children. With 

older chtldren, she may read it two or three 

^vtdttal chtldtcn read it to the group. A 
fat* votte or a dtUeiem point of Jiew will 
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often brmg out new beauties in a poem. Both 
younger and older children often suggest dif- 
ferent ways of casting a poem that are real 
contributions to interpretation. Every child 
in the group should be able ro read alone 
unself-coflsciously and with pleasure. This 
power comes gradually, but it should come. 

Belter personal adjustments 

Has the anonymity of choir work helped in- 
dividual children? This is one of the invalu- 
able by-products of a speaking choir. The shy 
child forgets himself. Lost in the group, he 
lifts a timid voice; under the surge and swing 
of great poetry, he speaks with authori^' and 
presently discovers that this new confidence 
stays with him: he can really do things on 
his own. On the other hand, the exhibitionist 
has CO learn to submerge himself in the group. 
This is not so irksome as might be expected, 
because he presently finds himself carried 
along by the energizing excitement of the 
choir. TTae show-oS, along with the other 
children, develops a pride in group perform* 
ance~a shared sense of achievement. 

AfalUiy to lead 

Are some of the children able to take over 
the leadership of the choir, showing a real 
feeling for the possibilities of the work? It 
is amazing how quickly certain children de- 
velop an ear for tone and tempo that makes 
if possible for them to give sound suggesrions 
which add color and meaning to the interpre- 
tation. Others develop, in addition to a keen 
sense of tempo, an equal sensitivity to the 
contributions of the three choirs. They can 
lead certain poems as well as the teacher, and 
the scope of their directing grows with prac- 
tice. Needless to say, opportunities for leader- 
ship should be provided. Many groups work 
toward student leadership for public perform- 
ances. Cerminly it is a desirable goal. 

Sincerity 

Are the children completely simple, natural, 
and sincere in their work? Costumes are cot 
needed, not footlights, nor background music. 
Can your choir speak for the assembly or 


on a school picnic with exactly the same self, 
forgetfulness and the same intent absorption 
that possess them in their practice periods? 
Intelligent, sincere poetry-speaking under any 
circumstances is an imponanr goal for choral 
groups. 

If your speaking choir seems to be achiev- 
ing these results, then jou arc doing sound 
and Careful work. A love of fine poetry, the 
pleasure of sharing it, vigorous speech, light, 
agreeable voices, and complete simplicity and 
honesty of interpretation are the essentials of 
a good speaking choir. 


Among adults, there is no uamimity of 
feeling about the values of choral speaking. 
Some adults are enthusiastic. One teacher re- 
marked that after she launched her verse 
choir the children "simply ate up poetry" 
which they had scrupulously avoided before. 
'They memorized >’afds of poems," she added, 
"and they want to try everything in their 
verse choir." A principal likes the work for 
the same reasons, and adds that in their 
foreign neighborhood it has done more to gee 
rid of accents and establish correct English 
diaton than all their formal speech drills put 
together. Another teacher is grateful for the 
anonymity of the choir, which submerges the 
show-off and brings out the able but timid 
child as nothing else does. 

Many people dislike the work violently. 
Perhaps they have heard poor examples— 
/ou<4 strained voices or exaggerated emphasis. 
Others feel that altogether too much of the 
poetry spoken by the choirs is trivial and not 
worth the effort. Their criticisms may be valid. 
Choral speaking can he disastrously bad; it 
may employ poor verse, and, at best, it is no 
guaranree that good taste or good voice and 
speech habits will prevail. However, one 
thmg K certain: there are few children who 
have been in verse choirs under able leader- 
ship who do not love die work and rum to 
poetry habitually and happily ever after. The 
same is true of college students, who beg for 
a dwnce to be in a choir. If choral speaking, 
when it is well done, can generate eodiusiasm 
both for poetry and for a cooperauVe enrer- 
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prise, It is cenainly worth studying. look 
over the catalogue of your nearest university. 
If it offers classes in choral speaking, treat 
yourself to such a class, for a genuine treat 
it will be. Then return to your children and 


launch the work with them. Our responst- 
biliries are to know what is good choral 
speaking, how to achieve it, and what poetry 
will lend itself to this work and be worth 
while as literature. 


rOUR LITTLE rOXLS CW oftd «>lo 

SpeaJ. gently, Spring, and make no sudden High choir 
sound; 

For in my umdy \ alley, ycsterda)' I found Sol® *oi<6 

Xav-born foxes squirming on tlic ground— Soto voice 
Speak gently. High choir 


\T'alk softly, .March, forbear the hitter blow; low choir 
'ier feet uithiii a trap, her blood upon the lowtolo 
snow, 

he four httle foxes saw their mother go- low ido 

Walk softly. Medium choir 


>0 lightly. Spring, oh, gi\ e them no alarm; 

Vlicn I covered them with boughs to shelter 
them from hann, 

riie thin blue foxes suckled at my ami- 
Go lightly. 

Step softly, March, with your rampant hum'- 
cane; 

^'"“'"8 and uhimpeting »-,|h 

He neiv JiItJe tecs are shiiering in the rain- 
Step softly. 


High choir 
Solo voico 

Solo v»ic* 
High choir 
Medium choh 


low tolo 
Medium choir 


THE LITTLE FOX 
Wio came m the quiet night 
Trotting so lightly? 

It Has the russet fox who came 

W'crc the snow lay svhjtely 
And the moon shone brightlv 

Tlicrc hen role his name. 

Who spoke in the nmter night 
A cold sound and lonely’ 

■ U7ifK)ov>o<o, are you? 

I hie to be only 
Squat and buijcJiy- 
Ooyou-oo-ocKio, Ito?” 


Leic' Sarett'j touching poem "Four 
Lillie Foxes” is an tnlereiling example 
of a poem uhich terse choirs may in- 
terpret differently. A group of Cana- 
dian children lot ed this poem, east it 
for terse choir, and spoke it beauti- 
fully, A group of American children 
decided it uai better spoken quietly 
by a single voice. Here are tuo differ- 
ent ways in uhich it may be spoken. 
When a choir speaks the lines, it must 
be quietly and uith great restraint; 
Dtheruise the poem is almost unbear- 
ably sad. The final words of each terse 
should come gently, uitb the last 
words almost a whisper but clear, and 
uitb, perhaps, a rising inffectiort on 
"softly” as if she story were not fin- 
ished. For children to learn and to 
speak such a poem it an unforgettable 
experience. 


This fox poem by Marion Edey and 
Dorothy Grider is amusing, and is 
good for eliciting from the children 
round, full tones and clear diction. For 
further examples of poems cast into 
&roup work form, see the General 
Edition of Time for Poetry or The 
Arbuthnot Anthology, which carry in 
the footnotes and in the introduction 
'J»ng Poetry in Verse Choirs” direc- 
tions for the chord speaking of the 
Christmas carols and many other 
poems. The Manuals of the Scott. 
Poresman Baste Curriculum Readers 
dso include verse choir suggestions, 
Jrom the Pre-primers through the 
eighth grade readers. 
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Old magic 



llustrolien by Joan K.ddtU Monro. 

Oxford, 1734 

Characitruilc of this arlht's jl)lg 
ti her use of space, nervous, flowing l,„ei. 
and sbadouy colors to giie body or 
to Point up struggle csr danger. Here 
•he castle hangs in space whtle the coach 

A Ui'T l >«./ ,.™.s ,h, ,J,„. 

'J hJf glimpsed Princess compUtes the air 
of magic and mystery. 


F olk rales, like the nursery thymes and 
ballads, are a part of that great stream 
of anonymous creation known as "folklore” 
—the accumulated wisdom and art of simple 
everyday folk. In the broadest sense of the 
word, folklore includes superstitions, medic- 
i^l praaiccs, games, songs, festivals, dance 
rituals, old tales, verses, fables, ray ths, legends, 
and epics. Folklore is sometimes called the 
mirror of a people." It reveals their charac- 
teristic efforts to explain and deal with the 
strange phenomena of nature; to understand 
an inmrpret the ways of human beings with 
each other; and to give expression to deep, 
univ^al emotions— joy, grief, fear, jealousy, 
W’Onder, triumph. 

Of the many varieties of foIHote, the folk 
talc IS the most familiar and perhaps the 
most appealing. Inteiest in folk tales de- 
«loped in the eighteenth centuiy, along with 
*c mtetest in old ballads (yon remember 
AlUn Kamsay, Btshop Percy, and Sir Walter 



Scott). But it was m the nineteenth century similarities were then noticed amonc the foil 
tlut a romantic interest in the old tales grew tales found in different parts of the world 
so strong that many titousands were col- and many theories were advanced to explain 
leered from all over the globe. Striking these similarities. 

How and why the folk toles originated 


Remnants of myth and ritual 

O ne of the earliest explanations for the 
similarities among folk rales of dif- 
ferent peoples was the "Aryan myth" theory. 
It involved several ideas which have now 
been thoroughly discredited. For instance, it 
held that the language-group somerunes 
called the "Aryans” was a puce racial strain 
descended from a common stock. We know 
today that there is no such thing as a pure 
racial strain. It also proclaimed that the peo- 
ple in this language-group (which included 
not only Teutomc-Germanic but also Greek, 
Latin, Slavonic, Celtic, and Sanskrit) consti- 
tuted a superior race. This also is disaedited 
by later scholars. But most important for 
this discussion, it asserted that all folk tales 
came from the nature myths of this single 
ancestral group. This theory is sometimes 
known as the theory of "monogenesis” or 
"single origin.” Although the "Aryan myth” 
theory has been thoroughly refuted, it is in- 
teresring today because it has been the spring- 
board for some other theories of folk-tale 
origin. 

Some smdents, convinced that the folk 
tales preserved the remnants of nature myths, 
continually interpret any traditional story 
as a nature allegory— whether it is about sleep 
or forgetfulness, about a hero battling with 
a dragon, or about a lassie being carried off by 
a polar bear. "Little Red Riding Hood,” for 
instance, has been interpreted as an allegory 
of sunset and sunrise. The wolf is supposed 
CO symbolize nighr, and in many versions be 
succeeds in devouring the little girl, who m 
her red cape represents the setting sun. This 
symbolic interpretation is extended in the 
Grimm version of the story, in which the 
hunters cur open the wolf and release "little 


Red-Cap,” the sun, from her imprisonment in 
the wolf, or night. Perrault’s version of "The 
Sleeping Beauty/’ with its oddly extraneous 
parr about the ogress, was considered another 
embodiment of this night and day myth. The 
ogress (night) first wishes to devour Beauty’s 
two children, Dawn and Day, and then Beau- 
ty herself (the sun). The Norse "East o’ the 
Sun” with its polar bear and its disappearing 
Prince was, like the Balder myth, supposed 
to explain the disappearance of the sun. But 
as Andrew Lang remarked rather caustically 
about these theories "One set of scholars will 
discover the sun and dawn, where another 
set will see the thundercloud and lightning. 
The moon is thrown in at pleasure." 

Other folklorists, while not interpreting 
all the old stories as nature allegories, be- 
lieved that many of these tales preserved 
remnants of other kinds of religions myth 
and ritual. For instance, Sir George Webbe 
Dasent thought that the Norse folk tales con- 
tained many of the elements of the Norse 
myths. He explained that after Christianity 
came to the Scandinavian countries, the old 
Norse gods lost their prestige and were grad- 
ually changed into the fabulous creatures of 
the folk tales. Odin became the Wild Hunts- 
man riding through the sky with his grisly 
crew. And perhaps the nursery tale of "The 
'Ihree BilJy-Goats Gruff” preserves the mem- 
ory of Thor’s battle with the Frost Giants, 
for the billy-goat was the ancient symbol of 
Thor, and the huge, stupid trolls could easily 
be die inglorious descendants of the Frost 
Giants. 

Some scholars believe that the accumu- 
lative tales like "The House That Jack Built” 
and "The Old Woman and Her Pig” have 
ritualistic origins (p. 62). Other stories too, 
thgr diiok, preserve fragments of spells or 
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by Jeon Kiddtll Monroe 
*«*r fnebib ?ob/., ond foir» S./ 1. . 

O-l-d, 1M< (b,.l 5""?,?, 

»/ i 4 h «,;c 

H Jtr wjec/ ntnoui, flouring hug, 
‘'-‘•l‘^ou,oolo,„og,„i,oJ,or 

f'ljgie and myuerj. 


F olk tales, like the nursery rhymes and 
ballads, are a part of that great stream 
of anonymous creation known as "folklore” 
“the accumulated wisdom and art of simple 
everyday folk. In the broadest sense of the 
word, folklore includes superstitions, medic- 
inal practices, games, songs, festivals, dance 
ntiuls, old tales, verses, fables, myths, legends, 
an ^ epics. Folklore is sometimes called the 
mirror of a people.” It reveals their charac- 
teristic efforts to explain and deal with the 
Strang phenomena of nature; to understand 
an interpret the ways of human beings with 
other; and to give expression to deep, 
universal emotions— Joy, grief, fear, jealousy, 
wonder, triumph. 

Of the many varieties of folklore, the folk 
taie IS the most familiar and perhaps the 
appealing. Interest in folk tales de- 
w ope in the eighteenth century, along with 
Alt ^ ballads (you remember 

Allan Ramsay, Bishop Percy, and Sir Walter 




Scott). But it was in the ninetKnth century 
that a romantic interest in the old tales grew 
so strong that many thousands 
lected from all over the globe. Striking 


similarities were tlien noticed among the foil 
tales found in different parts of the world, 
and many theories were advanced to explam 
these similarities. 


How and why the folk tales originated 


Remnants of myth and ritual 

O ne of the earliest explamtions for *e 
similarities among folk 
fetent peoples was the "Andn m)th theory. 

It invoked several ideas which have now 
been thoroughly discredited. For 
held that the language-group Mmer^e^ 
called the ■•Aryans” was a pure ra®l swam 
descended from a pare 

today that there is no such thing P 
racial strain. It also 
pie in this languagcgtoup 
Lt only T=utomc.Getmamc but^^ Gi«k. 

Utin. Slavomc. C' h jiLredited 

tuted a superior race. This aiso u 
by later scholars. But most imp 
4 discussion, it assetted f 

came from the namt=myd.c^*-J„ 

ancestral group. This ot 

known as the theory of „yth" 

‘SfforfoLfort*-ties“cffolk.tale 

“Tme smdents, — 
rales preserved the story 

continually interpre 1 jj about sleep 
as a nature allegory w battling with 

or forgetfulness, <>8 

adragonsor atoa l Hood,” for 

a polar bear, uttie allegory 

instance, ‘““4e wolf is supposed 

of sunset and sumrise. TCtsions he 

to symbolae night, an ^ 

succeeds in devouring •h= l.«l^^ 
her ted cape teptesen ,euded in the 

symbolic interpreuoon is 

L^sr^^nletolUdrelease-'Iduht 


Red.Cap," the sun, from her imptisonme^n 
the wolf, or night. Pettault’s version of The 
Seeping Beauty," with im oddly extraneous 
pZbfut the V, was compered anote 
Lbodiment of this night and day 
ogress (night) first wishes to devour BeauJ s 
rwo children. Dawn and Day. and *en to 
ry herself (the sun). The Norse East o *e 
Sun" with its polar bear and its disappearmg 
Prince was, Uke the Balder my*, supposed 
to explain *e disappearance of *e sun. But 
as Andrew Ung remarked 
about *ese theories "One set ™ 

discover *e sun and duwn, where ano*er 
set will see *c *undetcloud and hghtnmg. 
The moon is *town in at pleasure. 

0*er folklorists, while not intctptetmg 
all *e old stories as nature allegories, X- 
lieved *al many of *ese tales Ptesetved 
remmnu of other Halt of 
and mad. For instance. Sir George Webbe 
D^ent *ought *at *e Norse 
mined many of *e elements of *e Norse 
myths. He explained *at after 
came m *= Scandinavian countries, *= oM 
Norse gods lost their prestige and were grad- 
milly ctoged into the ^ 

the folk rales. Odin became the TOld 
man riding *rough *e sky wi* his g^y 
crew. And perhaps *e nursery tale of The 
Hiree Billy-Goats Gruff” preserves *e mem- 
^'of Th4 barrle wi* *e Frost Gmu. 
iZ *e billy-goat was 

Thor, and *e huge, stupid trolls could ^ y 
he *e inglorious descendants of *e Fro 

scholars believe *« lie ac^- 
larive mles like "Tlie House Ihat Jaa BmU 
and "The Old Woman and Her P*g 
^talisdc origins (p. 62). 0 *er s.or.esJ<2 
die, think, preserve fragments of spells 
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incantations. In the Grimms’ dramatic 'Tlie 
Goose-Girl,” the heroine puts a spell on 
Conrad’s hat; 

Blow, blow, thou gentle wind, I say. 

Blow Conrad’s little hat away .... 

Ancient superstitions and customs surround- 
ing christenings and marriage ceremonies 
may also be found in the folk tales. So may 
propitiations of spirits, witches, the devil, or 
certain powerful animals (like the beat m 
the Norse tales). 


Polygenesis 

Another group of scholars stoutly opposed 
the "Aryan myth” theory ("monogenesis”), 
which implied that all the folk tales came 
from a single prehistoric group. Their theory 
was one of "polygenesis.” or "many origins.” 
"piey asserted that human beings everywhere 
in the world ace moved by much the same 
emotions-love and pity, fear and anguish, 
jealousy and hatted; that every people an 
observe the results of greed, selfish ambition, 
or quiet courage and kindliness; that they 
^ve seen the ways of cruel stepmothew 
iwere there no loving ones In the old days 
one wonders); and that they saw the nee- 
lened or mousy child come into his own. So 
Andrew Lang and other believers in poly- 
genesis insisted that similar plots could de- 
velop in different parts of the world from 
imilar situations common to all men. Lang 
used the widely disseminated story of Jason 
to prove his point. This theory would seL to 
accoimt for the 345 variants of "CinSlI” 

.0 


scarcely have grown up quite independently 
among entirely different groups isolated from 
each odicr. But whether or not there is any 
validity to the theory of polygenesis, one 
thing is certain: almost all peoples produce 
folk talcs and there arc striking similarities 
among the calcs of different peoples. 

Origins in dreams and unconscious 

emotions 


Psychoanalytic writers have studied those 
objects and ideas which appear frequently in 
fairy tales from all over the world and have 
asserted that they are symbols of emotional 
fantasy which all people experience. Among 
such supposedly universal feelings are un- 
conscious sexual love for the parent, hatred 
of paternal or maternal authority, love or 
jalousy among brothers and sisters. The 
ideas and objects representing these feelings 
are supposed to be the same in folk talcs 
the world over and to explain the similarities 
among these stories. But social anthropolo- 
gists object to this theory, too. They main- 
tain that unconscious emotions vary among 
different peoples and so do the symbols which 
teprewot them. The unconscious emotions 
described, they say, may be the characteristic 
product of modern urban life and not uni- 


ail tvupies and times. 

Some authorities think that the stories 
originated in the u^onderful dreams or night- 
m^es of the storytellers. Stories about a poor 
gul sent out to find strawberries in the middle 
ot winter (some versions clothe her In a 
Wr dress) might well grow from the bad 
dt^s we have when the night turns cold 
and we find o^selves with too few blankets, 
avent you dreamed that you were out-of- 
inadequately clothed, and waked up 
"Soow White- 

storv^^f ’i?”’ ^ dream? Or consider the 

^o hssed the prince and then found herself 

va'n h”? Poooe gone, dte 

^tle vamshed, the iWe bell diat fulfilled 
h» every wuh lost lotevec. and she In rags 
more. Is she the embodiment of oi 
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reluctance to return from our dreams to 
a workaday world? So the fatal questions, 
impossible tasks, and endless discomforts in 
the folk tales may suggest some of Ae 
anxieties that haunt us /n our sleep now and 
then. Perhaps the primitive quality of some 
of our dreams may also explain the shocking 
elements in some of the tales. These always 
seem less horrible in the stories than they 
actually should seem because they are seldom 
attended by any realistic details bur are in- 
deed vague, dreamlike, and evanescent 
Another phase of the psychological inter- 
pretation of folk-tale origin is the idea that 
the people who created them found in kuicy 
the satisjaction of unconscious frustrations or 
drives. These imaginative tales provide wish 
fulfillment. That is, the oppressed peasants 
who produced some of the tales were "moti- 
vated by naive dreams of the success of the 
despised," and so they told stories about 
cinder lads and lassies going from wtetched 
hovels to fabulous castles, or about a goose 
girl marrying the prince. Certain it is that 
fairy rales do satisfy deep human needs, 
particularly the needs for security and 
achievement (pp. 3, 8). In the folk tales, 
banquets, servants, glittering jewels, and 
rich cloches are concrere symbols of success. 
Granting that these tales are primarily for 
entertainment, there seems to be little doubt 
that they contain a deeper meaning and an 
inner significance that the child or adult feels 
without being conscious of the cause. 

Cement of society 

In recent rimes the science of folklore has 
merged more and mote into the science of 
social anthropology. To understand the why 

Where folk tales originated 

W here did the European folk tales come 
from? Their ingredients seem to have 
been "compounded with themes from die 
Cloister and the Castle, mixed with elements 
from the Bible and from the heaihenness of 
the Orient, as well as the deep pte-Chrisrian 


and wherefore of folk tales, anthropologists 
have lived intimately with many peoples, 
visiting their homes, markets, religious cere- 
monies, and festal celebrations. Of course 
they cannot visit the early European folk 
people who produced the folk tales we are 
most interested in, but their studies of modern 
folk societies can casr light on rhe origin of 
European folk tales. Their conclusion may be 
summed up in one sentence; folk rales are 
the cement of society. They not only express 
but codify and reinforce the way people 
think, feel, believe, and behave. 

Folk tales teach the children and remind 
their elders of what is proper and moral. 
They put the stamp of approval upon cer- 
tain values held by the group, and thus 
cement it together with a common code of 
behavior. They reach kindness, modesty, 
truthfulness, courage in adversity— and they 
make virtue seem worth while because it is 
invariably rewarded and evil just as invari- 
ably punished. This idea of rhe folk tales as 
the carriers of the moral code helps explain 
rhe ethical significance and emotional satisfac- 
tion they still hold for us today (p. 2(52). 

Some of the explanations for the origins 
of folk tales are dubious, but many of them 
are reinforced by enough reasonable evidence 
fo make them seem both plausible and prob- 
able. Folklorists now agree that the folk tale 
is created by most peoples at an early level 
of civilization. Historically, it may contain 
elements from past religions, rituals, super- 
stirioos, or past events. Psychologically, it 
serves to satisfy in symbolic form some of 
man's basic emotional needs. Ethically, it 
serves as "the cement of society"— reinforcing 
faith and morality. 


past." In the thirteenth century there was a 
major development of this literature of the 
people, and it was then that many of the 
European folk tales as we know them today 
took form. Bur these tales had many and 
diverse origins. In this rich potpourri most 
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scholars distinguish two main ingredients: 
the Indian and the Celtic. 

Indian 

From India came a multitude of talking- 
beast tales and other stories which retained 
their entertainment value despite the moral 
and religious lessons sometimes added to 
them. During the twelfth century, manu- 
scripts of these stories were transmitted to the 
West throughAtabic and Persian translations. 
These were carried by merchants and Cru- 
saders and circulated throughout Europe. So 
we can understand why some scholars have 
thought that ancient India was the source of 
all the folk tales. Many of the elements in 
tales we hear today or read in various racial 
collections did come from India. But there is 
no telling the original home of the tales 
■Rhich may have been first written down in 
India but not necessarily created there. Some 
have been traced back to ancient Egypt 

Celtic 

From Ireland the European folk tales ac- 
quired many of the elements that make 
children call them "fairy tales"-faitie$ and 


witches, spells and enchantments, romance 
between the two worlds of fairies and 
humans. The Irish stories arc very old— some 
say they go back to 400 B.C, but Patrick 
Ketmaiy, the Irish Grimm, is content with 
the ^eral statement that they existed long 
before the Christian era and were preserved 
by oral tradition. Their number is staggering 
Joseph Jacobs estimated it as around 2000 
stories, of which only 250 were in print in 
his day. Undoubtedly Ireland's isolation 
helped preserve her tales. Dependence for 
many centuries upon traveling storytellers 
kept die talcs alive and vital in Ireland 
long after print had superseded die spoken 
word in most countries. By the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries many of them had been 
recorded in the great vellum manuscript 
volumes written in Gaelic or old Irish. As 
they circulated through Europe, they mingled 
with the Indian stories, the court romances 
the religious myths, the epics, and the local 
droll tales to form the almost endless permu- 
tations and combinations that the Grimms 
and their modern successors have tirelessly 
collected. These collections in turn have been 
scattered to every corner of the globe. 


Wide diffusion of the folk tales 


W hatever and wherever the origin of the 
European folk talcs, one thing is sure 
-imny of these stories or their ntoufs (cen- 
tral episodes) have traveled all over the 
world. Students have found recogtdaable 
ramuB of such tales as "Nirht Nocht 
Naetlung ("Nix Nought Nothing"), "Jason 
and the Golden Fleece," and "Cinderelia- in 
ae manuscripts of ancient India, Egypt ^ 

huTlud ‘“‘I-toIle^^ZuIn 

from villages- 

from dte Human steppe, to African juggles 
and dte mountains of Sooth America ^ 
*'ee asks, dte flight, 4 

Ftnt, of coutse. dte, were cattied omll. 


by the nngtadons of whole peoples. Later 
th^ traveled from one country to another 
with sailors and soldiers, women stolen from 
t eit tribes, slaves and captives of war, traders, 
minstrels and bards, monks and scholars, and 
young gentlemen on the grand tour. Some 
swtytellers no doubt polished and improved 
'in debased them. If the 

folk tales traveled by land, they were passed 
on y many peoples, and greatly changed in 
the process; but if they traveled by sea, they 
stayed closer to the original. Sometimes one 
story theme would combine with others, pro- 
du^g either a variant of the original tale or 
nrfKf. ^ T ^ rodent storj'tellers 

pr^ed old stories, produced variants of 
and o^ionally dreamed up new ones 
pass on. This process continues today as 
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missionaries and Marines, teachers and sales* 
men tell their own \ersions ol the 
tales to children and grown-ups in distant 
places. 

As we have noted, the literary (or written) 
sources of the popular tales did not begin to 
circulate in Europe until around the twelfth 
century. Then came the Indian and Irish 
manuscript collections, vivid and lively im- 
portations which were no doubc partly re- 
sponsible for the flowering of folk art in the 
thirteenth century. Ballads and stories began 
to bubble up everywhere, often with the same 
plots or themes. 

During the sixteenth century, popular liter- 
ature in England made a dignified beginning 
in print with Caxton’s fine English transla- 
tions of Aesop’s fables, the King Arthur srories, 
the Homeric epics. In England, too, the chap- 
books picked up Ita^ments of tales from 
everywhere and kept them alive in garbled 
but recognizable versions, dearly beloved by 

Collections and collectors 

T here are four national groups of folk tales 
which include the children’s favorites: the 
French, German, Norwegian, and English. 
These have so colored our thinking and en- 
tered into our language that we call them 
classics. Adults should know these collections 
well enough to select from them the great 
tales no child should miss. But they should 
also be familiar with the collections of similar 
tales now available from almost every odier 
country from Finland to Peru. Not that all of 
these can or should be used with children, 
but any one of them may prove an open 
sesame to a neighborhood. Adults using the 
major national groups of tales will be inter- 
ested in the collectors and their methods of 
gathering and handling their materials. 

French fairy tales 
Charles Perrault, 1628-1703 

The history of Perrault’s unique Contes 
de ma Mere I’Oye, published in 1697 and 
translated into English in 1729, has already 


the people. In the late seventeenth century, 
Oiarles Perrault, with the blessing of the 
French court, ushered the fairy tales into print 
with perhaps a somewhat higher degree of 
polish than those artless little tales should 
have had. These mark the beginnings of our 
written sources of folk literature in Europe. 
Their mote ancient written sources are still 
the debating ground of scholars. Our major 
concern is with the tales themselves in the 
collections we use today. 

For hotv’ever fascinaring the theories of 
how and where folk tales originated and 
spread, rhe tales themselves have the real 
magic. There is a freshness and a spontaneity 
about folk art that still has power to move us, 
and this old magic is nowhere more potent 
than in the traditional stories. Children call 
them "fairy tales,” and adults rather stuffily 
classify them as folk tales, Bur iaity tales they 
ate— tales of enchantment and wonder, flow- 
ing from all the peoples of the globe. 


been discussed (p. 43). This is the apprecia- 
tive uibute paid to Perrault by his country- 
man, Paul Hazard, a distinguished member 
of the french Academy: 

Perrault is as itesh as the dawn. Wc never 
reach the end oi his accomplishments. He is 
full of mischtef, humor and cAarming dexterity. 
He ncv'cr seems to be achieving a tour dc force, 
lifting a weight, looking for applause, hut he 
seems to be having more fun than an) 0 «e, 
relating these prodigious stones entirely for Jiis 
own pleasure. (Cooks, Children and Men, p. 9 .) 
Mr. Hazard comments on the tenderness and 
the terror in "Hop o’ My Thumb,” the sus- 
pense and despair in "Blue Beard,” and the 
sly drollery of "Puss in Boots.” He reminds 
us that Puss "profits by every circumstance— 
a bath, a stroll, or a call," and, finally, whee- 
dling the ogre into taking the form of a 
mouse, gobbles him up. "We shall laugh 
over that the rest of our lives,” he concludes. 

Perrault's eight stories are in perfect style, 
which means, of course, that they possess 
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rate more polish and sophistication than is 
to Aildten nhcthct it was Pcttault fate 
it ts ?h=ir° “ iT'* 'h' «'“i 

1 Ih 

l.-°Jn.otl,er,vto““afatr"T T‘* 

for the ball TT,,; • L about her needs 
tot reptodKc the^ diall^ 

spirit of the original ^ *" ""y 

roint m the plot. I„ "Thrsr'^ “ “ 
for instance, the fain, * “PfS Boaniy,” 
iirr sleep-inducing wand^terTT '''''' 
too. the Princess® httle sm^' ^‘ops<T. 
I> It'S on the bed" so that ,h?p ' ’ 

"•‘‘•0 "all alone in Ae oM Ll ™ -“A'"’" 
"^K-C Ilow L'nlcTlyurrsl ^f, again, 

the for«t foTZ ^ 

foj sUttts bv d e w r e?'* 

“ locled aS he on jc't n?' lu'' 

" £ct no pebbles; he 


Here is the cat of cats as no one else has ever 
quite pOTtrayei bim-gallant, intrepid, and 
a fine, romantic fellow to boot. Examine Dare’s 
detads~for instance, Puss’ decorations. 

Notue the lighting effects in this picture, 
wbub serve to pinpoint interest on the great cat. 

has only one piece of bread to crumble and 
et fall— disaster is near. Everywhere is the 
perfect logic of the French-no loose ends, no 
incredible happenings. Magic is there, but 
used so sparingly and with such reasonable 
preparation that conviction is never disturbed. 

Like most adults, young Perrault could 
not resist "improving’' these traditional tales. 

metunes he dabbled with the plot, as in 
we moralistic conclusion of "Little Thumb." 
^metunes he added contemporary touches- 
hairdr^rs” and "patches.” Often he slipped 
m sly bits of satire, as the offer of the king 
to make the Marquis of Carabas his son-in- 
on the spot once he has seen the vast 
«wte of the Marquis. But on the whole, 
” “te related with so masterly a 
j dramatic that they continue to 
be the children’s favorites. 

Bqfbora leonie Picard 

Wdly vnough, after Pcrrault's book tee 
until n ^°ll^rion of French folk tales 
Tahs French Legends, 

I9« published in 

courtiv^“ ‘■"O “l“. 

Ss t° Ages, and Airteen 

ate te®**- '‘'n" “ I" 

« oidt’VitefrT'’ 

Znstll “<* *= folk ales, al- 

SteAerTe'" 

than the «rrv •’ mature in style 

ea "lil "“"’■’Ic. Good read- 

j y this collecrion, and the 
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storyteller will find fresh and exciting mate* 
rial in such stories as "The Grey Palfrey,” 
The Mouse-Princess," "The Stones of 
Plouhincc,” and "Ripopet-Barabas.” 

German folk toles 

Jacob Ludwig Carl Grimm, I785>1863 

Wilhelm Carl Grimm, 1786-1859 
Tlie Grimm brothers may be said to have 
started the modern science of folklore. They 
had a scholarly respect for sources which kept 
them from tampering with the language or 
the plots as they wrote down the stories from 
the dictation of the people. 

While Perrault altered his tales to suit 
the tastes of the times, the conscientious 
Grimms began with a passionate concern for 
sources. They were university professors— 
philologists— and their interest in sagas, bal- 
lads, popular tales, and all forms of tradi- 
tional literature was at first secondary to iheir 
interest in the roots and development of the 
German language. Thb interest in gratnnwr 
remained paramount with Jacob, butWHhelm 
gradually became more interested in the tales 
than in any other phase of their work. When 
they began their collection, it was not with 
children in mind. Ihey undertook their re- 
search as a part of a vast and scholarly study 
of language otigins which was to climax in 
the German grammar (Deutsche Oramma- 
tik) and the dictionary (Deutsches Worter- 
huch). They -were not only meticulous about 
recording the tales exactly as the people told 
them, writing down every variant separately, 
but they were so afraid that some publisher 
might refine the stories that they carefully 
avoided their publisher friend, Brentano, 
whose predilection for "touching up" they 
well knew. The Grimms were determined 
that the language of the people should get 
into print exactly as it was, and it did. Tlieif 
kind of scrupulous accuracy in recording folk 
literature is the standard by which other col- 
lections are now judged. The Grimms estab- 
lished folklore as a field for scholars. 

The brothers themselves were as unusual 
as their work. As children, they must have 


known pinching times, with their widowed 
mother trying to support her brood of six. 
The rwo little boys, only one year apart in 
age, were inseparable. They shared the same 
bed and table, attended the same school, and 
grew up with the same interests, both intend- 
ing to be lawyers like their father. If it had 
not been for the generosity of an aunt, they 
might never have reached the university, and 
the world would have lost two scholars. In 
the Universiry of Matburg, Jacob fell under 
the influence of Savigny, a celebrated scholar 
who was responsible for Jacob's early absorp- 
tion in the literature of the ACddle Ages. 
Wilhelm, of course, followed his brother’s 
lead. After Wilhelm’s marriage, the two were 
still inseparable. "Uncle Jacob” lived in his 
brother’s house, shared the same study, the 
same books, and the same contented family 
life. 

Vbt the brothers were not alike except in 
their amiable dispositions. Jacob was perhaps 
tlie greater scholar of the two, working with 
fremendous energy and iniriatiye, complereJy 
immersed in his studies. Wilhelm was the 
artist. He loved music and was much sought 
after socially, for he was a gifted storyteller 
and a gay, animated companion. The four 
years after Wilhelm’s death was their longest 
separation. "Die Bruder Grimm," they signed 
themselves, and so we think of them— the 
Grimm brothers, scrupulous scholars, cheerful 
human beings, happily devoted to their work 
and to each other. 

When the Ktnder- uni Hausmarchen^ ap- 
peared in 1812 (the second volume m 1815), 
it caused no particular stir. Some critics con- 
sidered the stories boorish; Brentano thought 
them slovenly; and yet somehow, in sptce of 
the reviews, the stories were received with a 
growing enthusiasm quite unprecedented. 
Bdition followed edition; translations began, 
first into Danish, Swedish, and French, then 
ioCo Dutch, English, Italian, Spanish, Czech, 

*Niirterf and HouieboSd Talei is the usual traflsJsooo, 
buc for ibe Gtttaut hlariheit. we have no transla- 

UML Martian is le£cfld, ficuoo, a coeX-and-buU storr, 
iomaoce—in sboit, a isiir tale. 
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and Polish-in all, some se\-entecn diffcreo 
languages. 

The plots of these tales appeal to all ace 
horn the se^en-jearolds to grown-ups, whii 
the style ^ the peculiarly spellbindini 
quality of the great stof)-tellers. The Griam; 
^cre for^te in their sources. Besides th 

Che?' r - 

Grmms wife, Dorohen Wild, an, 
her hvc snKrs, who had been raised wW 
thca old talcs and could tell them with efloti 
less floency. Other relatives, in-Uws “ 
ne,shbots contr, bated to the collection ah, 
bat were not ctlually gif^d stotytellcts. 1 
)oa Chech m the P.ndteon editionS gZ2 

SUP 

on y a few— u ere i ^ nicntio 

-ii^ot-:;:Xstrth^j- 

^ftesh^t Hem «="SjLr‘’tSm 


lilwttfiHton by Wsittr Oon* for HouMftoid Slon*$ by itio 
aretfiott Grimm, Mocmillan, 1738 (book 5Vk * 7Vt) 

XTalter Crane brought romantic grace and 
decorasUe beauty to bis interprelaSions of old 
tales, hut bit illustrations are not popular 
uitb children. Although Crane has caught she 
spirit of the old stories, hit pictures lack drama 
and bate many confusing details. 


dren who are turned out to fend for them* 
seh'cs but who find love and security after 
all their hardships. Here are morons, cheerful 
and irresponsible, and royal youths and 
maidens, dispossessed, reduc^ to misery and 
bumiliatioo, but keeping their innate kind- 
ness and tenderness, and so finding love. Here 
)oudi responds to the call of great tasks and 
accomplishes the impossible. Here a girl looks 
upon Holiness unmoved and is stricken dumb 
for her hardness, and Godfather Death stalks 
his prey and cannot be outwitted. These 
stories have colored the attitudes of readers 
mw'atd life, toward h uma n relationships, and 
toward moral standards. They are both fan- 
tasy and reality, and they are supremely ea* 
tertaining. 


i^orwegion popular tales 
Peter Christiort Asbiornsen, 1812-1 835 
Jorgen E. Mob, 1813-1882 
Sir George Webbe Dasent, 1817-1896 
Jl^cn people talk about the Scandinavian 
“““ a particular 
^k. East o' the Sun and West o’ the Moon, 
I most people have known and 

toved, m one edition or another, all their 
picse stories probably rank with 
r/«n»/ Ptury Tales in their continuous 
^puUrity, and for similar reasons. They have 
ring of complete sincerity and the oral 
of *c stoocellct’s ait at its best, for 
were gathered from old wives who were 

'‘-“"ltd by two sSopu- 
r » °“““ri Asbj&nseo amf 
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The strengih nnd simplicity of the D'Aulairei’ 
Jtyle IS patticulatly e^cctne in ibis interpretation 
of the moist le troll and the pouerful thud 
Billy-Goat. (See also page 520.) 

other than Jacob Grimm himself. The names 
of these three men— Asbjornsen, hfoe, and 
Dasent— are so inextricably bound up with 
the tales that they are sometimes listed under 
Asbjornsen and Moe, the collectors, and 
sometimes under Dasent, the translator. 

Peter C Asbjornsen and Jorgen Afoc were 
devoted friends from early boyhood, and 
death separated them by only three years. Al- 
though Asbjornsen s^’as a zoologist and Moe 
a poet and a theologian, both became inter- 
ested in gathering the popular tales of their 
country from the lips of old scocycellers who 
were still relating ^era as they l^d received 
them from the lips of preceding generations. 
When Asbjornsen started out on a scientific 
expedition, he followed his folklore hobby in 
spare time. Indeed the two activities could 
be admirably combined- Searching for speci- 
mens and smdying the terrain of the country- 
side carried him into the isolated districts 
where storytelling was still the chief source 
of indoor entertainment, Moe spent his holi- 
days similarly emplojed, traveling to remote 
parts of the country and gathering the legends 
and scocies of die distcicc Irani Ihing sources. 
Dasent said of them, "For Aese Norse Tales 
one may say that nothing can equal the 
tenderness and skill with which MRf. As- 
bjbrnsen and Moe have collected them.’' 

Sir George Webbe Dasent came of a dis- 
tinguished colonial family in the West Indies 
and was educated at Oxford. Upon leaving 
the university, he accepted a diplomatic post 
in Stockholm. There he had the great good 
fortune to meet Jacob Grimm, v,ho urged 
him to begin a thorough study of the lan- 
guage of the North, especially Icelandic. This 
Dasent did, and his first publication uas an 
English translation of the Prose, or Younger 
Edda, fojlotved by his Grammar of the Ice- 



landic or Old Horse Tongue, and eventually 
an Icelandic-Engltsb Dictionary. In the midst 
of a remarkably strenuous life of study, 
translations, journalism, and travel, he be- 
came mteresied in the Norse folk tales and 
made his masterly translations of Popular 
Tales from the Norse and Tales from the 
Fjeld, the ttvo sources for all subsequent Eng- 
lish edstioas. 

Mrs. Gudrun ’Thorne-Thomsen (p. 279), 
who taught and was herself one of the great 
exponents of the storytelling art, used to say 
that she enjoyed the Dasent translation of 
these tales as much as she did the originals. 
Other Norwegians have made similar com- 
ments and have remarked about the trans- 
lator’s ability to catch the folk flavor of the 
language, even to the idioms. like the Grimm 
stories, the tales were cold by adults to adults, 
and some changes have to t>e made in the 
text when they are fold to children, Dasent 
m his transktioas, made no sudi adaptarioas 
but gave the stories exaaly as they were in 
the Asbjornsen-Moe collections. The Dasent 
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INu»(rat)en bjr Waller Cront for NovieWd Stotiti by lh« 
Breittar* Crimm, Macmillan, 1938 (book 5'/l x 7^A) 



and Polish-ifi all, some seventeen diffeter 
languages. 

The plots of these tales appeal to all aet 

oualmlft^' P='“Iistlr spellbindin 
quality of the great storytellers. The Grimir 
were forraate in their sources. Besides ih 

TOhelm Grunm s wife, Dortchen Wild, an 
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Walter Crane brought romantic grace and 
decorative beauty to his interpretations of old 
tales, but his Hlustraliont are not popular 
with children. Although Crane has caught the 
spent of the old stories, his pictures lack drama 
and have many confusing details. 


dren who are turned out to fend for them- 
selves but who find love and security after 
all their hardships. Here are morons, cheerful 
and irresponsible, and royal youtlis and 
maidens, dispossessed, reduced to misery and 
humiliation, but keeping their innate kind- 
ness and tenderness, and so finding love. Here 
youth responds to the call of great tasks and 
accomplishes the impossible. Here a girl looks 
upon Holiness unmoved and is stricken dumb 
for her hardness, and Godfather Death stalks 
his prey and cannot be outwitted. These 
stories have colored the attitudes of readers 
toward hfe, toward human relationships, and 
toward moral standards. TTiey are both fan- 
tasy and reality, and they are supremely en- 
tertaining. 


Norwegian popular tales 

Peter Christian Asbiornsen, 1812-1885 

Jorgen E. Moe, 1813-1882 

Sir George Webbe Dasent, 1817-1896 


laiit aoout tne Scandinavian 
a particular 

Dwk, ^st o‘ the Sun and West o' the Moon, 
me TOllection most people have known and 
oved, m one edition or another, all their 
UTCs. Ttese stories probably rank with 
ms atry Tales in their continuous 
|»puUrity, and for similar reasons. They have 
sincerity and the oral 
^ua of the storyrellefs art at Its best, for 
Still fi^^ered from old wives who were 
“ £“"> 1 - 
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The Strength and simplicity of the D^Aulattes’ 
style u patucularly effcctit'e tn this interpretation 
of the massspe troll and the pouerful third 
Billy-Goat. (See also page 52 q^) 

Other than Jacob Grimm himself. Ihe names 
of these three men— Asbjornsen, Moe, at\d 
Dasent— are so inextricably bound up with 
the tales that they are sometimes listed under 
Asbjornsen and Moe, the collectors, and 
sometimes under Dasent, the translator. 

Peter C. Asbjornsen and Jdrgen Moe were 
devoted friends from early boyhood, and 
death separated them by only three years. Al- 
though Asbjornsen was a zoologist and ifoe 
a poet and a theologian, both became inter, 
ested in gathering the popular ales of their 
country from the lips of old storytellers who 
were still relating them as they had received 
them from the lips of preceding generation. 
When Asb/drnsen scarced ouc on a scientific 
expedition, he followed his folklore hobby in 
spare time. Indeed the two activities could 
be admirably combined. Searching for speci. 
mens and staying the terrain of the country^ 
side carried him into the isolated districts 
where sroryrelling was still the chief source 
of indoor enosrtamment. Moe spent his holiv 
days similarly employed, traveling to remote 
parts of the couatcy and gathering the legends 
and stories of the ditricc from living sources. 
Dasent said of them, “For these Norse Tales 
one may say that nothing can equal the 
tenderness and skill with which MM. As- 
bjornsen and Afoe have collected them.” 

Sic George Webbe Dasent came of a dis- 
tinguished colonial family in the West Indies 
and was educated at Oxford. Upon leaving 
the university, he accepted a diplomatic post 
in Stockholm. There he had the great ^x>d 
fortune to meet Jacob Grimm, who urged 
him to begin a thorough study of the lan- 
guage of the North, especially Icelandic. Ihis 
Dasent did, and his first publication was an 
English translation of the Prose, or Younger 
Edda, followed by his Grammar of the lee- 



landic or Old Norse Tongue, and eventually 
an Icelandic-English Dictionary. la the midst 
of a remarkably strenuous life of study, 
translations, jotirnalism, and travel, he be- 
came interested in the Norse folk ales and 
made his masterly translations of Popular 
Tales from the Norse and Tales from the 
Field, the two sources for all subsequent Eng- 
lish editions. 

Mrs. Gndfun Thorne-lhomsen (p. 279), 
who taught and was hetseif one of the great 
exponents of the storytelling art, used to say 
chat she enjoyed the Dasent translation of 
these ales as much as she did the originals. 
Other Norwegians have made similar com- 
ments and have remarked about the trans- 
lamr’s ability to catch the folk flavor of the 
language, even to the idioms. Like the Grimm 
stories, the tales were told by adults to adults, 
and some changes have to be made in the 
text when they are told to children. Dasent, 
in Hb translarions, made no such adaptations 
but gave the stories exactly as they were in 
fhe Asbjornsen-Moe collectioxw. The Dasent 
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are, therefore, English sources for ae 
students of folklore, but you will find t 
most of &e children's editions have alte 

them as little as possible. 

m.le the senetal mood of the Norwej 

m js retmus, which is true of most 1 
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m the Norse collection than in the Gera 
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Illustration by Feodor Relonkeviky Far 
Tho Tall took ol Hotioty ToUi, Harper. 1944 
(anginal In color, book 4^ x II3^] 

Rojankovsky achieves a humorous and keen 
characterization whether it it his pop-eyed 
hUss Muffet or these contrasted members of the 
pig family. Notice his ability to create a 
tactile impression of fur or feathers, hair or skin. 
You can almost feel the smoothness of the pink 
little pigs and the roughness of the old mother pig. 


plentiful. There are magic objects— fiddles, 
axes, tablecloths, rams, and sticks. Winds talk 
and take a hand in the affairs of men now 
and then. A polar bear (another symbol of 
the North) and a great dun bull are both 
men under enchantments, and there are the 
colossal horse Dapplegrim, a kindly wolf 
Graylegs, and talking beasts of every variety. 

Rhymes are infrequent, but one of the 
prettiest of them is the spell "Katie Wooden- 
cloak" casts on the Prince: 

Bright before and dark behind, 

Ctouds come rolling on the ivind; 

^^t this Prince may never see 
Where my good steed goes with me. 


ki 1 . me I'ancake is prob- 

* y the finest of all accumulative stories be- 
of Its humor and rollicking movement. 
iheCock and Hen TliatWentto Dovrefell" 
h« a witty surprise ending that is far more 
isfying than its English equivalent, 

Heray-Peray.-ThcretuHlikudicGrimms', 

. . ® ^ ° c gamut from sheer nonsense 

to the romanne aad hutuic. They are claaaics, 

drenZ'”Za '“'“'“'"“snt which all chil- 
dren should have a chance ,o hear. 


htitish folktales 
Joseph Jacobs, 1854-1916 


^8^h folk ml'es, his objtSv^ZS “ 
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omitted incidents that were unduly coarse or 
brutal, adapted the language somewhat, espe- 
cially dialect, and even deleted or 
an occasional episode. Jacobs also 
some ot the ballads and left one, Childe 
Rowland,” in the sing-and-say, or 
verse style, of tlte original cante-fable. He 
admitted cheerfully that his editing was all 
very horrifying to his folklorist friends, but 
observed that every one of them, even the 
Grimms, had made similar moifications. 
Jacobs was scrupulous in recording these 
alterations. At the back of his books, m a 
seaion for adulr readers called Notes and 
References," he gives the sources for rach 
tale and its parallels, and 
what changes he has made. Studying these 
notes, you soon discover that his a^ptations 

ate no^oo heinous, and reading the stor^ 

you realize that he has indeed 

goal, which was "to write as a good old nurse 

till speak when she tells Fairy Tales. 

Jacobs obtained a few of his rate from 
oral stotytellets-some from Austria aij 

one from a gypsy «= “'“‘“"ttfed 
his tales he obtained from printed sources. 
He Icklwledged the use of stories ^ ll««d 
hv his Dtedecessots: notably Patrick KennMy 

ot L^ Sic ^t'd HamweU Z 

Scotland, and James Orch“d H^.well 

England. Jacobs alfC 
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in all, Joseph Jacobs was a sound enough 
folklorisL As a matter of fact, he was editor 
of the British journal Folk-Lore. But his 
greatest contribution is probably in selection 
and adaptation. Had it not been for his col- 
lections, many of these tales might still be 
gadicring dust in antiquarian volumes. 

These English tales of Jacobs’ are remark- 
able for three things: the giant-killers, the 
humor, and the large number suitable for the 
youngest children. From these collections of 
Jacobs come the favorites, "The Story of the 
TTiree Bears," "The Story of the Three Little 
Pigs," "Henny-Penny," “Johnny Cake, The 
Old Woman and Her Pig,” and many others. 
'Tom Tit Tot," one of the stories which 
Jacobs rescued from the dusty oblivion of the 
journal, Folk-Lore, is undoubtedly the most 
hilarious of all the variants of “Rumpelstilt- 
skin” in existence. This story is indeed an 
admirable example of the way cheerfulness 
creeps into these British stories. The German 
tale is grave throughout, even somber. The 
English tale opens with a bit of low comedy 
between a mother and her greedy, witless 
daughter. There is a light touch throughout, 
and yet the story is every bit as exciting and 
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satisfying as "Rumpelstlkskin.” The superior- 
ity of this version lies in the full and con- 
sistent characterization of the silly girl, die 
impishness of "that,” and the amusing hints 
as to the personality of the king. 

The tales of giant-killers are another strik- 
ing feature of the English collections, begin- 
ning with the old lucional hero story "St. 
George and the Dragon,” and continuing 
through 'Tom Hickathrift," "Jack the Giant 
Killer,” and their only feminine rival, the 
resourceful "Molly 'V^uppie.” These stout 
heroes who make away with monsters were 
multiplied and perpetuated by the chapbooks, 
and their advenmres have remained popular 
with British children ever since. 

Oxford myths and legends 

Jacobs remained the chief source of English 
folk tales until, beginning in 1954, volumes 
of English, Scottish, and Welsh folk tales 
were issued in the Oxford Myths and Legends 
series James Reeves' Enj/tii tMit and Fnuy 
Stories includes many of the old favorites, but 
also such delightful additions as "The Fed- 


lar’s Dream,” "Tlie Two Princesses,” and 'The 
Fish and the Ring.” Tlie style is distinguished, 
the stories are varied In mood, and they read 
or tell beautifully. 

The Scottish Folk Tales and Legends by 
Barbara Ker Wilson are largely unfamiliar. 
There arc simple nursery talcs for small 
children, broadly comic stories for older chil- 
dren, a few horrific scare tales, and stories of 
rotnanric beauty. Through them all runs the 
Gaelic fairy lore— spells, enchantments, 
magic, and many sorts of fairy creatures, 
sometimes kind, often menacing. 

Welsh Legends and Folk Talcs by Gwyn 
Jones includes some of the hero tales of King 
Anhur and his knights. There arc such ro- 
mances as "Pwyll and Pryderi,” "How Trystan 
Won Esylit,” and three about the fairy “Wom- 
an of Llyn-Y-Fan.” The folk tales are full of 
magic, incantations, and fairy folk. 

Beautifully told, handsome in format and 
illustrations, these three books have greatly 
expanded die range of British folk tales. 
Their richness will spellbind young devotees 
of magic and delight the storytellers. 


Predommant types of folk loles 


\^bik childten cate nothing about the 
Y V mmes fot the diSetent types of stories 
found m any faity-ale collection, no adult 
can read these tales without being conscious 
ol the varied gioups into which they fall- 
acmmulanve tales, talking-beast stotlt, the 
droll stones, rcalmic stories, religions tales 

ficanons have been made, but this one seems 
Aceumulallve tales 

^UtS'th'""'^™ of 
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Old Woman and Her Pig," the action moves 
upward in a spiral and then retraces the 
spiral downward to the conclusion. Some- 
as in the American-English "Johnny 
Cake, the Norse "Pancake," and the Ameri- 
an "Gingerbread Boy," the action takes the 
orm of a race, and the story comes to an end 
with the capture of the runaway. Fortunately, 
e rutmway in such stories has forfeited our 
sym^ihy by his stupidity <"Henny Penny”), 
" 7.^ impudence <"The Pancake"), so 
t IS capture becomes merely the downfall 
of the foolish or the proud, 
r Pancake ’ is one of the most delight- 
u o ese ules. The pancake— having 
" ped out of the frying pan and escaped 
rom e mother, the father, and the seven 
ngiy children— meets a series of creatures 
and becomes more insolent with each en- 
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couacer. The following excerpt is typical of 
the racing-chasing style of these little ales: 

“Good day, pancake," said the gander. 

"TJie same to you. Gander Pander," sard the 
pancake. 

“Pancake, dear, don't roll so hst; bide a hit 
and let me eat jou up.” 

“When / have given the slip to Goody 
Poody, and the goodman, and seven squal/ing 
children, and Afanny Panny, and Hcnny Penny, 
and Coefcy Locty, and DucI^ Luefcy, and 
Goosey Pooscy, I may well slip through your 
feet, Gander Pander,*’ said the pancake, which 
rolled off as fast as ever. 

So when it had rolled a long, long time, it 
met a pig. 

“Good day, pancake,” said the pig. 

“Tlie same to you. Piggy AWggy>” said the 
pancake, which, without a word more, began to 
roll and roll hke road. (Tales from tlic Fjdd.) 

Here, in the last four lines, the storyteller by 
her ominous tone of voice warns the children 
that foe the pancake the jig is up. Pig^ 
Wlggy is Fate itself. 

These stories move imperceptibly from 
mere chants, such as “The House That Jack 
Built," to stories with more and more plot. 
"The Three Uttle Pigs" and ”The Bremen 
Town-Musicians" ate tepetitional and sequen- 
tial, but they have well-rounded plots and 
merge into a more advanced type of story. So 
the accumulative tales begin as the most plot- 
less of all story forms and move from mere 
cadenced repetition toward plots involving 
teal conflict and exciting adventures. 

Incidentally, the popularity of these ac- 
cumulative tales with young children has led 
to a tiresome number of modern imitators. 
These have often missed the fun, the element 
of surprise, and the swjft movement of the 
old stories. Modern examples of the happy 
use of diis pattern are Mar'jorie Flack’s Ask 
Mr. Bear and Wanda Gag’s Millions of Cats- 

Talking beasts 

Perhaps young children love best of all 
among the old tales the ones in which animals 
talk. Sometimes the animals talk with human 
beings as in “Puss in Boots” and "The Three 


little Pigs," but more often witli other ani- 
mals as in “The Cat and the Mouse in Partner- 
ship." Oddly enough, these creamres talk 
every bir as wisely as husnans, oc as {oolishly. 
Possibly their charm lies in the opportunity 
they give the reader to identify himself with 
the cleverest of the three pigs, or the most 
powerful and efficient member of "The Three 
Billy-Goats Gruff." Perhaps the credulity of 
"Henny Penny’* or of the two foolish pigs 
ministers to the reader’s or listener’s sense 
of superiority. Certainly children are amused 
by these old tales for the same reasons that 
modern adults and children laugh at "Mickey 
Mouse” and "Donald Duck.” ’Die animals in 
both the old and the modern creations are 
exaggerated characterizations of human be- 
ings, and in rhar exaggeration lie their humor 
and fascination. People can’t openly ridicule 
the vanity or the folly of their friends, but 
they can chuckle without malice when they 
recognize such qualities in the antics of these 
ludicrous animals. 

Tbese beasr tales generally reach a lesson, 
although their didacticism does not stand out 
so much as in the fables. The folly of credu- 
lity and the rewards of courage, ingenuity, 
and independence are stressed in the outcome 
of these tales, but they are never emphasized 
to the point of being moralistic. 'The stories 
themselves are so lively and diverting that 
they are primarily good entertainment. Per- 
haps the most successful of all modern de- 
scendants of the ancient beast tales are Bea- 
trix Potter’s T^e Tale of Peter Rabbit, The 
Tale of Benjamin Bunny, and all her other 
“Tales.” These have joined the ranks of the 
immortals, with '"The ’Three Little Pigs.” 

The drolls or humorous stories 
A small body of the folk tales are obviously 
meant as fun and nonsense. These are the 
stories about sillies or numskulls, who are. 
no doubt, the ancestors of the "dimwits” in 
our modern moron teles. Gchtun’s "Clever 
Elsie’’ is a classic example. 

As you remember, Elsie had a wooer who 
demanded a really clever bride. Her family 
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sent her down to the cellar to draw some 
beer, and, there, just over her head, saw 
a pick*axe that had been left thrust into the 
nusonry. Immediately she began to weep, 
thinking to herself, 

“If I get Hans, and we haie a child, and he 
gro« s big, and n e send him into the cellar here 
to draw beer, then the pick-axe will fall on his 
head and kill him/’ 

She cried so hard and so long that first one 
member of the household and then another 
came down cellar, listened to her tale, and 
began to weep, too. Finally, Hans came and, 
hearing how things were, decided that Elsie 
was indeed a thoughtful, clever girl and 
married her. After marriage Hans, who 
had evidently taken his bride's measure at 
last, gave Elsie a task to do in the field and 
left her there alone. But Elsie, unable to 
decide whether to work first or sleep first, 
finally fell asleep in the field and slept untU 
night. Returning home in a great fright, she 
asked, 

Hans, is Elsie within?" “Yes,” answcied 
Hans, “she is within.” llcfcupon she was Icrri- 
fied, and said; “.Ui, hcaiensl Tlicn it is not I.” 


blind the House" (he does so with disastrous 
results), and in "Mr. Vinegar” (who trades 
off his cow as the start of a series of barters 
which bring him less and less tmtil he has 
nothing left but a good cudgeling from his 
wife). The favorite Norse story, 'Taper Tom," 
has not only all the droll antics to make the 
pritKxss laugh but real adventure as well. 
Finally, the Norse "Squire’s Bride” is not 
only a droll story but also a capital bit of 
adult satire on elderly wooers of yoimg girls. 

These drolls are sometimes the only real- 
istic stories in a folk-tale collection. Realisuc 
stories, of course, ate those in which all of the 
episodes, how’ever improbable, are possible. 
They could have happened. The astonishing 
sillies, the dolts, and the ninnif>< are painful 
possibilities. So the reader thinks uneasily, 
"There, but for the grace of a few extra coils 
of gray maner, go I." Perhaps this is why the 
droll tale is not so popular as some others. 
The portraits are all unpleasant: there are no 
heroes with whom the reader can comfortably 
identify himself, and the noodles seem only 
too familiar. Is the storyteller poking fun at 
us? We are amused for a while, but our egos 
ate defiated and we turn with relief to other 


And so she ran out of the village and was 
never seen again. 

The English "Lazy Jack,” another type of 
nunukull story. Is the ancestor of the Ameri- 
can Epaminondas." These arc stories of boys 
sent to bring something home and told ex- 
aaly how to carry it. When they are given a 
different objea from the one they were sent 
lor. die results arc disastrous. So Epaminondas 
carries ilic butter on ha head where it melts 
^Is the puppy dog in the water unul it dies, 
iag. *c loa( of b,„d by a 
aaiq- road and srepj b, ,hc middle of over, 
olmcc p» That endioj invariably brines 

rn^rr. 

Like the accumulative stories, the drolls or 
humorous stories vary m the amount of pl« 
ilicy ucvclop. Some luve well-rounded pil- 
fer instance, in The Husband Who vL m 


For the most part, the peoples who created 
these old tales seem to have had no great 
taste for using as story material their own 
Tiere and now,” the stuff of everyday living, 
^en when they omit all elements of magic, 
^ cy still tell a fabulous tale: the monster 
m Blue Beard," for example, seems to have 
some historic basis, but to young readers 
^ IS a I^d of cross between an ogre and a 
variant, "Mr. Fox,” is even 
less r^isuc, although strictly speaking there 
IS nothing m either story that could not have 
happened. Perhaps the prettiest of all realistic 
storiK m out folk-tale colleaions is the Norse 
Gudbmnd on Uic Hill-side,- This is "Mr. 

with 1 loving wife instend of n 
shrew. Gudbrand's old wife knows her man 
cm do no wrong; so, secure in this knowl- 
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edge, Gudbrand makes a wager with a neigh- 
bor that his wife will not blame him no 
matter what he does. Just as Gudbrand ex- 
pects, his wife’s tender responses to his series 
of disastrous trades reaches a climax with her 
heartfelt exclamation: 

"ffeaven 6e f/iankecf t/iat f have got jou safe 
back again; jou do e\er) thing so ucff that f 
want neither cock nor goose; neither pigs nor 
kinc.” 

Then Gudbrand opened the door and said, 
uhat do jou say now.’ Have f won 
the hundred doi/ars’" and his neighbour was 
forced to aj/ow that he had. 

Is thb realism? Strictly speaking, the story is 
possible, but it hardly belongs to the modern 
school of acid realism. On the whole, folk 
tales pay scant attention to the laws of prob- 
ability, and stories with even a remote claim 
to realism are few and far between. 

Religious teles 

Folk tales using elements of religious be- 
liefs are rarely found in children's collections 
but ate fairly frequent in the complete edi- 
tions of almost any racial group. Coming 
down from the morality plays of the Middle 
Ages, the devil and St. Peter appear usually 
in comic rbles. The Czech calcs have an espe- 
cially large number of devil stories, in which 
the devil is always worsted. The story of the 
devil who begged to be taken back to Hell in 
order to escape from a shrew of a wife is a 
popular plot throughout Europe. 

The Virgin is usually introduced respect- 
fully and even tenderly. Grimm has several 
stories m which Our Lady appears, interven- 
ing in human lives, kindly and with pity. 


St. Joseph Is also introduced as a figure of 
compassion and as the administrator of poetic 
The religious folk tales are generally 
either broadly comic or didactic and are, on 
the whole, not well adapted to children. 

Romance 

Romance in the folk tales is usually as re- 
mote and impersonal as the waves of the sea. 
Like them, romance is a cause— things hap- 
pen because of it. But the characters are 
stereotypes. Aucassin and Nicolette are less 
interesting than their adventures. Enchant- 
ments and impossible tasks separate folk-tale 
lovers, and magic brings them together, 
whether they be Beauty and the Beast, the 
Goose Girl and the King, or the lassie who 
traveled east o’ the sun and west o’ rhe moon 
to find her love. 

Magic 

Tales of magic are at the heart of folk tales. 
These are the stories which justify the chil- 
dren’s name for the whole group— "fairy 
tales." Fairy godmothers, giants, water nixies, 
a noble prince turned into a polar bear, the 
North Wind giving a poor boy magic gifts 
to make good the loss of his precious meal, 
three impossible tasks to be performed, a 
lad searching for the Water of Life— these 
are some of the motifs and some of the fairy 
people that give the folk tales a quality so 
uneanhiy and so beautiful that they come 
close to poetry. A large proportion of the 
folk tales are based upon magic of many 
kinds— so it is worth while to study these 
motifs and the fairy folk who flit so mys- 
teriously through the tales. 


Fairies and ofher magic makers 


T he modern word /a/rj' comes from the 
French word a name for a variety of 
supernatural creatures who inhabited a world 
known m Old French as faierie. Into the word 
have been read wider meanings, borrow«l 
from the medieval Latin word fatare, to en- 
chant,” and the older Latin fatum, "fate" or 


"destiny.” These ideas a]] enter into our con- 
cepts of fairies as supernatural creatures— 
sometimes little and lovely, sometimes old 
witch wives, or sometimes wise women like 
die Fates who have the power to enchant or 
to cast spells on human beings. To these 
concepts, the Celtic fairy lore has added rich 
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details. Indeed, although the word fairy may 
come from the French, our fairy lore is 
predominantly Celtic. 

The little people 

The belief in fairies is astonishingly wide- 
spread and persistent among Celtic peoples 
(particularly in Ireland and Scotland). Even 
when serious belief is gone, certain supersti- 
tions remain. From these countries comes the 
idea of trooping fairies, ruled over by a fairy 
queen, dwelling underground in halls of 
great richness and beauty. These fairy raths 
(or forts) are the old subterranean earth- 
works remaining today in Ireland and Scot- 
land, with the gold and glitter of jewels 
added by the Celtic imagination. From these 
hiding places, according to tradition, the 
fairies emerge at ni^t to carry off men, maid- 
ens, or children who have caught their fancy. 
They may pur spells on the attic or on the 
work of humans they dislike, or they may 
come to the assistance of those who win their 
gratitude. To cat fairy food or to fall asleep 
in a fairy ring (a ring of especially green 
grass) or under a thorn tree on May Eve a 
Halloween is to put yourself in the power of 
the fairies for a year and a day. May Eve 
(the evening before the first of May) and 
All Hallows Eve (the night before All Saints’ 
Day) are the two nights when the fairies 
ride abroad and human beings had best be- 
ware. Leave food on the doorstep for them, 
by all mans; keep away from their rings and 
their raths; and you may avoid their ancer 

and esape their wiles. 

•Jt" '» 'h™ 

l^e spirits IS also a matter of Importance 

m aitic lore. If you ,,,,,, pi 

11 never use the ™rd f-a-i-r-y, which re- 
minds them o( rhe miappy fa„ *a, 

humans have a chance (however slieht) of 


pie,” or "the wee folk,” if you would be w’ell 
treated in return. 

Other countries have these little creatures, 
too. In Cornwall, they are called pixies or 
piskeys, and they, like their Irish relatives, 
ride tiny steeds over the moors. In the Arabian 
tales you meet die jinns, who also live in 
deserted mins, often underground, and are 
respectfully addressed as "the blessed ones." 
The German dwarfs are usually subterranean 
in their work and sometimes in their dwell- 
ing, too. Although they seem not to insist 
upon any special form of address, to treat 
them disrespectfully is to incur sure punish- 
ment. 

The Norse hill folk live underground also, 
as do some of the small fairy folk of England 
and Scotland. There ate ofoer resemblances 
between these three groups. The Norse coun- 
uies have a house spirit much like the English 
Lar or Loh-Lie-by-the-Fire, and like the Scotch 
Aiken-drum. These spirits may cake up tbclr 
abode in a house where they are well treated 
and make themselves useful in many ways. 
They sometimes finish household tasks, or 
make the butter come sooner in the churn, or 
assiue more milk from the cows, or even give 
advice when their help is sought. They may 
be propitiated by bowls of milk, or offerings 
of parsley, chives, and garlic. But woe to the 
mis^ded soul who gives them clothes! Such 
a gift usually offends them and always drives 
them away, never to return. Oddly enough, 
e elves in Grimm’s "Shoemaker and the 
ves were not insulted by the tiny garments, 
but they did depart, even though they had 
nunifcsted a most unorthodox delight in the 
offering. 


wise women, witches, and wizards 

A fw of the faiiy fou- consistently 
CTil, but most of them fluctuate in their atti- 
e towar human beings and may be either 
helpful ot ruthless. The wise women, who 
ooiM to chiistemngs or serve as fairy god- 
modtets to bedeviled cinder lassies, ate%n 
the whole, a grave and serious group. Thev 
ate not tmhke our idea of the Fates, or Norni, 
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who mark off the life span and foretell com- 
irjg events. One of these wise women aided 
Cinderella, while a peevish one sent Beauty 
off to sleep for a hundred years. 

X'Pitches and wizards are usually wicked. 
They lure children into their huts to eat them, 
or they cast spells on noble youths and turn 
them into beasts. Russia has a unique witch, 
Baba Yaga, who lives in a house that walks 
around on chicken legs. When she wishes to 
fly, she soars off in a pestle and sweeps her 
%vay along with a besom (two objects which 
have to be explained to cliildren in advance, 
by the way). She has some other unique 
powers that make her quite as fascinating as 
she is gruesome. 

The magicians and sorcerers cast spells but 
may sometimes be prevailed upon ro do a 
kind deed and help out a worthy youth bent 
on the impossible. The Celtic "Merlin" is the 
most romantic of all the sorcerers, but he is 
seldom mentioned in the folk tales. The Eng- 
lish "Childe Rowland," however, enlists Mer- 
lin's aid in rescuing Burd Ellen from Elflaod. 

Occasional imps, like the German 
"Rumpelscilcskin” and the English "Tom Tit 
Tot," ate hard to classify. They seem to be a 
kind of hybrid elf and fiend, perhaps just one 
of the earth-dwellers turned sour, hoping to 
get hold of a gay, laughing child to cheer his 
old age. 

Giants and ogres 

Ogres and ogresses are always bloodthirsty 
and cruel. Giants, however, are of two kinds, 
the children call them "bad" and ' good. The 
"bad giants" are a powerful clan using brute 
force to mow down all opponents. They swal- 
low their antagonists whole, as tremendous 
power seems always to do in any age. They 
are ruthless and unscrupulous and must be 
dealt with on their own terms— deceit and 
trickery. But fortunately they are often thick- 
headed and rely too much on force, so that 
clever boys like Jack, or the one girl giant- 
tamer, Molly Whuppie, can outwit them and 
leave them completely befuddled. The other 
tribe of giants is the helpful one. They aid the 


lad who shares his last crust of bread with 
them, and of course their aid is magnificent. 
They can drink up the sea and hold it com- 
fortably until it is convenient to release it 
again. They can see a fly blinking in the sun 
five miles away, or hear a blade of grass 
growing. They feel cold in the midst of fire 
and suffer from heat in solid ice. They can 
step lightly from mountain to mountain, 
break trees like twigs, and shatter rocks with a 
glance, Tlicy are the ancestors ol Paul Bun)’an 
and Superman. Tlie lad who lines up these 
giants On his side Is guaranteed to win the 
princess and half the kingdom into the bar- 
gain. Bur no sluggard, no pompous pretender, 
no mean soul ever secures this aid. It is freely 
given only to honest lads about whom shines 
the grace of goodness. 

Foiry onimols 

In the world of fairy, domestic animals are 
as kindly disposed toward human beings as 
they are in the world of reality. For example, 
there is that handsome cat of cats, "Puss in 
Boots”--surely a child given a magic choice 
of one handy assistant from all the gallery of 
fairy helpers would choose the witty and re- 
doubtable Puss. The Norse "Dapplegrim" is 
a horse of parts and does fully as well for his 
master as the Russian Horse of Power in 
"The Firebird.” 

Occasionally wild animals take a hand in 
the magic events of the folk tales. In the 
Norse story, a gray wolf carries the king’s 
son to the castle of "The Giant Who Had No 
Heart in His Body,” and. in the Czech story, 
old Lishka the fox gives "Budulinefc” a ride 
on her tail, to his sorrow. Wild animals may 
be for or against human beings. Sometimes 
they* serve merely as transportation, but often 
they am the teal brains of an enterprise. 

Magic objects 

'Tittle Freddy with His Fiddle” makes 
magic music which no one has the power to 
resist. People cannot stop dancing even 
diough they land in the midst of a thorn 
bosh, even though their bones ache until they 
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fall dowa exhausted. Freddy knew how to 
make magic with that frivolous fiddle of his, 
and it carried him a long way. In "Herding 
the King’s Hares,” Espen Cinderlad receives 
a remarkable whistle for his kindness to an 
old hag. ^th it he can bring order to every 
runaway bunny in the king’s herd, and final ly 
to the royal family as well: 

Then the king and queen thought it best to 
give him the princess and half the kingdom; it 
just couldn’t be heJned. 

“That certainly was some whistle,” said Es- 
pen Cinderlad. 

"Molly Whuppie," pursued by the double- 
faced giant, runs lightly across the Bridge of 
One Hair, on which the giant dares rake not 
so much as a single step. That is the kind of 
power every one of us needs to develop- 
the power to find a bridge, however slight, 
on which we can run lightly away from the 
ogres pursuing us. The folk tales are full of 
these "Fools of the World,” who learn how 
to use magic tools as the pompous and pre- 



tendons never learn to do. Espen Cinderlad, 
with diree impossible tasks to perform, hunts 
around until he finds the self-propelled axe, 
the spade, and the trickling water that could 
be stopped or let loose by him alone. Each of 
these magic objects told him it had been wait- 
ing a long, long time, just for him. Magic is 
always waiting for those who know how to 
use it. 


Enchanted people 

Being put under a spell is just one of the 
many complications that beset the heroes and 
heroines of the fairy tales. Childe Rowland’s 
sister unknowingly courted disaster by run- 
ning around the church “widershins"— coun- 
terclockwise— and so put herself under the 
power of the fairies. "Rapunzel,” of the long, 
long hair, was locked up in a tower by a 
cruel enchantress who was so clever that only 
a super-prince could worst her. And there 
ate many variants of the folk tale about the 
royal brothers who are changed into birds, 
and who can be released from their enchant- 
ment only after their little sister has gone 
spe^Iess for seven long years and spun each 
of them a shirt of thistledown. The Russians 
tell the marvelous story of "Sadko,” who lived 
at the bottom of the ocean in the palace of 
the Czar of the Sea-this story has all the 
curioiB elusiveness of a dream. Grimm’s 
touching "The Frog-King" is one of the many 
tales in which either the husband or the wife 
ts a fairy creature, or is in the power of some 
^tch or sorarer. Of rfieso, Grimm’, "The 
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can break the enchantment and restore the 
beloved. 

There are dozens of other fairy types and 
fairy characters— gnomes, kelpies, mermaids, 
sprites, and strange little changelings who 
replace human children stolen away by the 
fairies. George M. Richards compiled an 
amusing Fajry Dknouary wliich provided 
children with an introduction to these super- 
natural creatures of many lands. It was a use- 
ful book, with its simple definitions and 
gay pictures, but it has long been out of 
print. 

On the whole, the good and evil super- 
natural forces in the folk tales aa according 
to certain laws. If magic makes wishes come 
true and points the way to happiness, it does 
so only with struggles and hardships on die 
part of the hero or heroine. The true princess 


suffers pitifully before magic opens the king’s 
eyes and he sees her for what she is— the 
rightful bride for his son and a gentle, loving 
^1. The youngest son must be courteous to 
die dwarf and must brave lions before magic 
shows him how to find the Water of Life. 
These stories arc not didactic, but one after 
another shows that courage and simple good- 
ness work their own magic in this world, that 
evil must be conquered even if it carries us 
to the gates of death, and that grace and 
strength are bestowed upon those who strive 
mightily and keep an honest, kindly heart. 
The magic of these tales is the magic of the 
’“lerrible Meek,” who does the best he can 
with the tools he finds at hand. And it is good 
magic for children to grow up with, because 
presently it will be absorbed into their spirits 
and become a part of their adult strength. 


Folk tales in the United States 


T he United States is the fortunate recipient 
of folklore and folk tales from all over the 
world. Americans should be conscious of and 
proud of this rich heritage, which they can 
discover merely by faking the pains to visit 
one of the interculturai libraries of the 
large cities, or, better still, by meeting and 
making friends with different racial groups 
throughout the country. American Indians 
have woven beautiful baskets and rugs deco- 
rated n'irb characteristic racial symbols, and 
they still tell their own old tales, some of 
which are strangely reminiscent of European 
ones. There are embroideries from Bulgaria 
and Hungary, with intricate designs that for 
generations have been passed on from mother 
to daughter along with legends still more 
ancient. The Southern mountaineers are still 
weaving the Tudor rose into their textiles 
and still singing ballads that were already 
time-honored in the days of Queen Elizabedi. 
Boys and girls of Swedish, Russian, Polish, 
and Scottish ancestry still dance the old 
dances, sing the old songs, and hear the old 
stories that have been handed down from 
their grandparents' grandparents. An Irish 


neighborhood abounds wifo stories straigbi 
from the Gaelic, tales chat were old when 
Qitistianity was young. The Sicilian puppet 
shoe's sometimes play the popular stories of 
the people. A Negro grandmother may be 
heard Klling a story which goes back to the 
mythology of West Africa. And a Bohemian 
child may hear her father’s version of a story 
which the Grimm brothers found in Germany 
over a hundred years ago. 

Folklore in the United States falls into 
four large categories: tales from the Amer- 
ican Negro, especially the collections known 
as the Uncle Remus stories; tales from the 
North American Indians; variants of the 
European stories; and native tall tales of the 
Paul Bunyan variety. In the genera] discus- 
sion of folk tales few references were made 
to these American types, for definite reasons. 
In the first place, the European collections 
came into print Jong before ours began, and 
so they rather set the standard or pattern of 
such tales. Moreover, our collected tales dliffer 
in so many respects from those of the Eu- 
ropean groups that they often prove the 
fvrt^ tinn to the vetf principles discussed as 
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typical. They are, besides, far from being a 
homogeneous group— no generalizations will 
cos’er all four varieties. An Uncle Remus tale 
diSers from a tall tale, and a tall tale from 
an Indian story, quite as much as all of them 
differ from their European relatives. In short, 
each of the four types of American folk tales 
needs to be considered separately. 


American Negro tales 

Joel Chandler Harris, 1848*1908 

Joel Chandler Harris became interested in 
collecting the tales he heard the plantation 
Negroes telling. Born in Georgia himself 
and raised on such stories as a child, he knew 
the Negro s dialect, humor, and picturesque 
turns of speech. Moreover, he had a deep 
love both for the stories and for the fine 
people who told them. In the charaaer of 
Uncle Remus, a plantation Negro. Harris 
embodied the gentleness, the philosophy, the 
shrewd appraisal of charaaer, and the tidj 
imagination of all the Negro storytellers to 
^hom he had listened. Into the mouth of 
Uncle Remus, he put the stories he gathered 
first-hand. It was a labor of love performed 
wim sensitive perception and fidelity. 

The stories are mostly talking-bcast tales, 
the heio „ Bret Rabbit, the tveakest 
mosttomlesa o( animals, but fat tiom help. 
Ira. his quick w.t, his ptanb. aiS 

“‘"“I'’ “““Pb over 
the b«r *e vtolf, the fox, and the lesser 

b u a mrbter, but unlike Reynard he is 
never mean or cruel, only a practical joker 

rui^oK " ^ " ““fortune into 

bthc doa, he remains eompleiely lovable 

niov^lfi^/ySirmllS 

oudasht^l^sLV crccrur v!.^ ,r ^rT. 
ejes on." When he met "ole So Cow . ^ 


h’ist up 'er tail in de elements, en put out 
like a pack er dogs wuz atter 'er.” He had 
this satisfying effect on every creature he met, 
but when he encountered his ancient enemies, 
Brer Fox and Brer Wolf "fixin’ up a plan fer 
ter nab Brer Rabbit . . . he . . . holler out:— 
T’m de Wull-er-de-Wust. I’m de Wull-er- 
de-Wusi; en youer de man I’m atter’ . . . en 
de way dem creetures lit out fum dar wuz 
a caution.” Later he used this "Wull-er-de- 
Wusc” cry to taunt his foes, much to their 
embarrassment. 


xitcsc scones 


of die talking-bcast talcs of other coun- 
tries. Some of them may have had their 
roots in India, but it is generally agreed that 
most of them originated in Africa or were 
created in this country. Variants of ’The Tar- 
Baby are found in many lands. But there is 
a special flavor to the Uncle Remus stories. 
They show a homely philosophy of life, 
flashes of poetic imagination, a shres\’d ap- 
praisal of human naruic, a childlike love of 
mischief and fun, and a pattern and style 
unsurpassed by any other beast tales. 

It must also be added that these stories 
have their limitations, and the dialect is one 
of them. Children in the South may be for- 
tunate enough to hear these tales read by 
adults who can do justice to the flavorsome 
a cct, but that is what makes the stories 
almost unintelligible to both children and 
grown-ups elsewhere. When the stories are 
turned into standard English they retain 
wq. folk flavor, just us tales truns. 
uted front the Norwegian or East Indian or 
ttacrican Indian do. Perhaps translation is 
the answer here, too. 

Other objecuons to these stories are raised 
by ntodern American Negroes. In an article 
°n Unde Remus for Today’s Children” 
Wementoy E,,gl„b, Match 1953), ilar- 
Taylor Burroughs points out that the 
“““ fo' Negroes, 
ae obtccts ro jhe imrusion of old -Uncle’s” 

times ad These some, 

me add to the w .t and w isdom of the stories, 
bn. she ctes some deplorable example also. 
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These objections point up the fact that 
if most of the world is to enjoy these rare 
stones, perhaps translation is essential. And 
perhaps the great body of seven hundred 
Uncle Remus Tales %vill survive chiefly as 
source marerial. But remember, this is source 
material of great value. Where else in any 
collection of folk rales can you find such 
droll revelations of human nature— antic, 
sagacious, witty? And where else can you 
find a colorful dialect so lovingly and per- 
fectly recorded by a scholar with an car for 
the euphony of speech? 

North American Indian tales 
Occasionally it strikes someone as strange 
that American children know European folk 
tales better than they know the tales of the 
native American Indians. It is actually not 
stturigs at all— most of our children are mote 
closely related to Europeans in race, customs, 
and ways of thinking than they are to our 
native Indians. Another reason for the Jess 
frequent lue of Indian stories is that they are, 
by and large, neither sufficiently dramatic nor 
well enough organized ro command intense 
interest. Indeed, Alexander Krappe remarks 
that "the variants of old-world tales collected 
among the North American Indians give one 
an impression that their narrators were in- 
capable even of preserving a good tale, to 
say nothing of inventing a new one.” While 
this may sound like an extreme statement, as 
a matter of fact it is largely true. Unless 
the Indian tales are considerably edited and 
adapted as in the case of the Olcotc and Ken- 
nedy collections, there are few which are 
sufficiently memorable to make a deep im- 
pression or to be genuinely popular with 
young people. 

Indian stories include many mythlike u/by 
stones — why the robin has a rcd breast, why 
the bear has a short tail, why the woodpecker 
has a red head. These little explanatory 
stocies are usually simple, brief, and some- 
what moralistic. A few of them are interesting 
to young children; many of them are mo- 
notonous, There is a whole cycle of them 


concerned with the creation of earth, sun, 
moon, the stars, and man, but they lack the 
grandeur and cosmic sweep of other creation 
myths. 

TTie long, unedited tales of the Indians, 
recorded verbatim, are long indeed. The tales 
were somefinies told night after night around 
campfires, so that the episodes follow one 
another endlessly. They often lack the con- 
clusive endings dear to young listeners. These 
unadapted tales are also filled with cruelties 
and tortures more realistically related, and 
therefore more horrifying, than die conven- 
tional "off with his head” of the European 
talcs. Fortunately, we have some good collec- 
tions of Indian stories made svith children in 
mind (see Bibliography). These preserve 
the spirit of the tales and the atmosphere and 
customs of the Indians, bur are sufficiently 
edited to be entertaining to children. These 
stories should be used in connection with an 
Indian unit about some particular tribe, along 
with realistic stories about that same tribe 
today. 

Native variants of European tales 
Kindergarten teachers who have delighted 
their children by telling them "Epaminon- 
das” have long known that it was a Negro 
variant of the English "Lazy Jack" or the 
German "Clever Hans.” They know, too, that 
it is a much wittier and more satisfying tale 
than either of the European tales. The South- 
ern "The Gingerbread Boy,” printed in St. 
Nfcbolat in 1875, "Johnny-Cake,” in Jacobs' 
English Fairy Tales, and Ruth Sawyer's "Jour- 
ney Cake, Ho!” are American variants of the 
Scotch "The Wee Bannock” or the Norse 
"The Pancake.” As was noted before, Jacobs 
included in his English colJecdon the story 
of "How Jack Sought His Fortune” from the 
American Folk-Lore Journal. There are un- 
doubtedly dozens of other European folk 
tales extant in this country in characteris- 
tically modified form, but so far the most 
amusing and significant collection of them is 
The Jack Tales by Richard Chase, collected 
from American mountain people. Mr. Chase’s 
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account of these gay-heart«l people makes 
jou wish there v.ere more of them. Old 
^ ” dance....Ses-enty 

‘=^ 0 S buck-dance m 
good as a boy sixteen." And he could also spell, 
bind the mountaineer children with tal«- 
talcs tlut should never be reW-TouVe coi 
to tell cm to nuke ’em go tight.'* 

ol the meuntem people »ho have modifier 
*em to local speech and customs. The im 
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y most fantastic adventures. The bn 
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lUusIrotlan by Rockwell Kent for Paul Bunyan by 
Eilber Sbephord. Harcourt. Brace. 1924 (book x 8U) 

Notice the dean, pouerful lines of Rockuell 
Kenfs ptctUTCS, the lubordmation of details, 
the resultant clarity and strength of the 
uhoie composition. See how the band grasps 
the ax handle, how those firmly planted feet 
support the heroic figure, and how the 
lUSliag-jaued face turns the uhoie picture 
into broad comedy. 


that many of the tales would be found else- 
where in this country, and they have been. 

Tall Toles and ether native inventions 


It is no accident that in this vast country, 
where people think and say "The sky’s the 
limit, the two national symbols are a super- 
tall, benignant old giant known as "Uncle 
Sam” and the biggest bird io the country, the 
eagle. This is a pioneer land which— by our 
proud notions at least— has the biggest riv- 
ers, the tallest mountains, the vastest plains, 
the humblest individuals skyrocketing to 
highest fame and fortune. So its people are 
bound to think expansively. They namrally 
«pr«s themselves with exaggeration and 
elop a sense of humor that is uncram* 
meled and exuberant. And naturaUy the 
jWerican stories follow the pattern of the 
the most heroic, even the most pre- 
po^rous, from Davy Crockett to Superman, 
ur native tall tales— with their outra- 


“ , pyKcr-iacca numor, 

and their swaggering heroes who do the im- 
possible with nonchalance-are the natural 
optunism and our 
e belief that our countrymen can 
do^nhmg and then some. These tales also 
OTbody delusions of poner: dreams of rid- 
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“«««es lonj-wo axhandles between the 
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eyes— and a tobacco box— you could easily fit 
in a Star tobacco box after the last axhandle.” 
Pecos Bill, after riding the cj’clone success- 
fully, must figure a convemeot way of get- 
ting down. In short, one characteristic of 
American humor is that there must be a 
great show of reasonableness and accuracy 
in the midst of the most hilarious lunaq^. 

There are no complete or satisfying an- 
swers to the questions about where all these 
tales came from or who starred them. The 
Kew England coast produced Captain Storm- 
along. Paul Bunyan and his blue ox came 
from the lumber camps, perhaps of Canada 
or Wisconsin or ^^ich^gaa. The Western 

Other national groups of folk 

i n addition to the groups of folk ales al- 
ready discussed— Indian, Celtic, French, 
German, Norwegian, English, and the curi- 
ous composite of tales in the United Sates— 
there are stories from innumerable other na- 
tional groups. Should you wish to use a col- 
lection not mentioned here, look it up in the 
Children's Catalog, that unfailing reference 
for iibratians and all harried makers of bibli- 
ographies, or in the Index to Fairy Tales, 
Myths and Legends by hlary Huse Eastman. 

A discussion of a few of these nadonal col- 
lections can pwhaps give some idea of die 
richness and variety of folk talcs available 
today from all countries. 

Arabian Nights 

Do you remembec from your childhood n 
thick book full of exceedingly long stories 
which were notable for their dying carpet^ 
glittering jewels, a genie of the lamp, 02 
crocks concealing robbers, the mystic pass- 
word of ’’Open sesame”? The book was, of 
course. The Arabian Nights. ^ 

Ihe origia of these "thousand and one" 
tales is confused and lose in antiquity, partly 
because they belonged to the people and 
were not considered police Uterature. In Je 
Moslem world they circulated onl^ die 
coffee houses and the market place. ‘Ine Stt>- 


plains started Pecos Bill and his horse the 
Widow ifaker on their careers. Mike Fink 
was a keelbaitman on the Ivlississippi, while 
Davy Crockett, Tony Beaver, and Johti 
Henry all belong to the South. One artist has 
covered a map of the United Sates with 
these heroes,* and it is the most astonishing 
array of rip-roaring, snarling, snorting he> 
men that any country ever produced. These 
all-ale heroes are not only broadly and wild- 
ly fimny, but they are also these United Sates 
in person, "large as life and twice as natural.’' 
Cerainly no young citizens should miss 
reading about the soaring achievements of 
America’s early supermen. 

tales 

ties are very old, some of them seeming to 
stem from ancient India, others from North 
Africa, with an early collectioa from Persia. 
The Frenchman, Antoine Galland, made his 
translation of them in 1704 from a manu- 
script sent to him from Syris but tiTitiea in 
Egypt. So here again are old stories which 
have been inveterate travelers, widi sources 
so ancient and varied that it Is impossible to 
dearmine their true origin. We do know 
tbar Galland’s translation of the ales into 
French, under the title Les mille et une nuit, 
was so popular that it was immediately trans- 
lated into other Jangua^s, including English. 
Indeed, some of Galland's translatecf seotxes 
were even translated back into Orienal lan- 
guages. The stories were fortunate in falling 
mto the hands of a translator who was also a 
skillful storyteller. 'These ales of the Orient 
were given a Gallic touch, so they lack noth- 
ing of drama or color. 

Today, children have turned away from 
most of these stories, which are exceedingly 
long and are difficult reading. The modern 
duld seems to lack the time and pauence to 
spend with fantasies which are overdecailed- 
However, cerain of these stories have entered 
pennanently into our speech and our think- 

Glen Kounils’ cad pages toe Tail Tala Amerua, m 
«mi«ing group of bilious stooes bf Wal«r BUir. 
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mg so that a child who does not know them 
is distinctly the poorer. "Aladdin and His 
Lamp,” "Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” 
and "Sinbad the Sailor" seem to be the irre- 
duable minimum every child needs and en- 
joys. The fairy-tale anthologies have kept 
these three stories circulating, but for the 
good reader a whole juvenile collection of 
Arabian tales is a happy reading experience. 


Czechoslovakian stories 
The Czech stories ate unusually amusing 
and have been translated into clear, vigorous 
English. They contain many variants of the 
Grimm stories which are, in most cases, more 
interesting than the German. "Clever Alan- 
ka" Is a better story than Grimm's "The Peas- 
ant’s Wise Daughter." But the Fillmore books 
the English sources of these tales, arc ouJ 
of print. "Budulinek," one of the finest, may 
^ found on page 351, and Time for pjy 
TaUi preserves "Clever Manka.” But new 
editions of riilmore's books arc needed. 

Finnish folk tales 

Jowph Jacobs used to say that the Finns at 
Helsingfors had m manuscript form the larc- 
«tgoup of folk talcs in existence, a group 
he Wi«ed exceeded 12,000. But John Wat- 

of Fimmh sraiics, they have not bnen well 

Ruulon folk toles 


siev ojllection, but now It is available in the 
I^ntheon edition. These stories are for adult 
students of folklore, not for children. They 
are blexjdy and horrible but full of excite- 
ment and color. Certain of these tales are 
now rather generally familiar to American 
children— "The Snowr Maiden” (sometimes 
called "Snegoutka”), "Tlic Firebird,” and 
"Sadko." Every one of these lends itself to 
dramatization as well as to storytelling. These 
and other popular Russian stories are found 
in a good storytelling form in Arthur Ran- 
some’s 0/d Peter’s Russian Tales. 

Spanish stories 

One American storyteller, Ruth Sawyer, 
thinks the Irish stories are matched only by 
the Spanish, and her own collection seems to 
bear out her opinion. New and delightful 
stories for telling can be found in every one 
of the collections of Spanish tales listed in 
*e bibliography for this chapter. The stories 
for the youngest children are full of fun 
while those for the older ones arc full of 
grace. 


Tbis chapter has discussed only a small 
proportion of the folk-tale collections avaU- 
able from the various racial groups. Add to 
thc« all fairy-tale anthologies and all the 
mt^ern fanciful tales, and you wonder if 
I en read anything but make-believe, 
me o em do stray off in that direction, 
y little girl, who may become so 
'“O' ate that they won't 
t^ anything else if Aey can help it. This 
of ^ tinfottunate as the extremes 

"“t to read 

^nhng except 

they most hear faity tales in balanced 

^tema, table old tales may se«e, like 
tttttidote to the right 

pressure devouon to the here and now. 
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Using folk tales tvith children (^12 



t-„Ies “rsTsSounded by 

children- Modern 5 P scientific ^vonders 
die Ubound by the magic 

of our age, are J they possibly 

give children pleasure. 

Distinctive elements 
of folk tales 

, . , ,„le and the character por- 

-I-he form, the s^l , distinaly 

> r * se of the modern short 

“"'a Setminatlon of these disonc- 
stoiy. A >>«“ explain the charm of 

live ™^ldien and may help me^ 

the old •0*“'“, „_eal of modem stones 
ure the ptobaUe „f j,, 

being written for ei cnri- 

the form or children and adults, 

ously satnfying both to cm 



111.11, otien b, C-"dl 
Kmz r-uw of 

„ amply poarayed hy Sandy Mcn^ 
H..Ln,Jy,loyJlli<'"dk,ns't‘y 
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Folk-tale form is as clear cut aud definite as 
chat of the old drama it closely resembles. 
The folk-tale pattern always provides for 
three easily discernible parts— die introduc- 
tion, the development, and the conclusion. 

Introduction 

The introduction does exaaly what Its nam^ 
implies. It introduces the reader to the lead- 
ing characters, the time and place of the story, 
the theme, and the problem to be solved, or 
the conflict which is the very breath of the 
story. 

Usually the folk tales have clear, robust 
themes which are capable of supporting good 
plots. The theme is the idea of the story, the 
center of interest-what the story is a^L 
Often it is expressed in the title or in a slight 
amplification of the title. For instance •“Ihe 
Ud Who Went to the North Wind” to get 
lus rights for the stolen meal is a sttong 
theme, around which a good action story h 
Wd to develop. •T.per W and how he 
„ the ptmcess laugh, •The Sleeping 
*= Woods," and -Hansel and 
witch-hete are three 

St^^'e'no 

The themes often involve the clement nf 
*ere is the 

^ w^th always nutkes. story 

“g. Hansel and Gietcl" and the wicked 

and H.S Brothers” (or Ju'u 
entitled, "Per Paal n * “"’Kmies 

older brothers lack. "One F * ^ his 

unusual contrast in the fhre,. “ 

'^coonast heigh, e^tToS^;^ 


the reader’s sympathy for the weaker or less 
fortunate or more kindly member of the 
group. 

Folk-tale themes are not only strong but 
objective and understandable. They have to 
do with winning security, earning a living or 
a place in the world, accomplishing impossi- 
ble tasks, escaping from powerful enemies, 
outwitting wicked schemes and schemers, and 
succeeding with nonchalance. These strong 
themes are as vital today as ever. They are 
the backbone of these old tales and largely 
account for their vigor. Weak, spineless 
themes make some of our modern juveniles 
seem feeble. Going to the store to get Moth 
ers groceries can usually suggest only a 
negligible plot. No wonder children turn to 
television murders and Westerns. But 'The 500 
Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins,” murmurs 
Dr. Seuss, and forthwith launches a tale that 
would spellbind any generation. Or "Angus 
l^st" says Marjorie Flack, and charms the 
four-jear-o)d. With a weak theme, there can 
be no story worth mendoningj with a robust 
theme, anything can happen, and it begins 
promptly in the introduction. 

Time is effectively accounted for by a 
conventional phrase like "Once upon a time," 
hong and far away,” "In olden times 
when wnhmg still helped one," "A thousend 
years ago tomorrow," or "Once on a time, 
and a very good time too." Such folk-tale 
conventions do mote dun convey an idea of 

ago; ^ey carry the reader at once to a 
rir^ world where anydung is possible, 
is If ‘"“f Aetched. It 

Door u a palace, a forest, or a 

p~t nuns hat, and that’s all-no interior 

SSr- “ Plrree where 

wonder A “”‘1 soon. No 

^don eatch .he child’s 

StfnL^ “.‘’“k Starr that dre Inrrof 
■•nre Ihree 

Of brevity: ^ 
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Once on a time there were three Billy-goats, 
who were to go up to the hi*' ^ 
themsehes fat, and the name of all three ms 

'on^the nay up was a bridge over a burn they 
had to cross; and under the bridge lived a great 
ugly Troll, with eyes as big as saucers, and a 
nose as long as a polder. 

There you are! The scene is a bridge with a 
pleasant stretch of grassy hillside be^ni 
W characters are three earnest billy goaK 
of the Gruff family who 

ting fat on the hillside. Obstacle, Conflrct, 
Problem lives under the bridge rn *e person 
of an ugly Troll. In the fewest 
you have ail the makings of a 8“='* ° 

viously, only the simplest tale can get under 
way jrapidly as this. •'The Sleeping Beauty, 
still a fairly uncomplicated story, must 
duce the king, queen, 

rrbre““X— 

Sf-rsSare'ritescmelywordy. 

Development 
The development, 

of rhe »^./“'^\£Tnoduc.lon. The 
trouble sounded initiated and 

quest begins way, and 

performed, the Aig 8 ^ith the 

the obstacles of ^ or help- 

hero or heroine “1/, „„d more 

lessncss or plu^ the story 

perilous action. Th ^^^h^ 

-action that moun ^ conflict wiU 

a climax, when the proWern^^^^ 

be resolved one '”*5' .. t,pjns as six good 

■■The Sleeping BeauV P ^ 

fairies give their desirable gdts,m 


delivers her curse, and the seventh good fairy, 
who has been hiding, softly intervenes. The 
development introduces complications caused 
by this initial conflict. The king, hoping to 
avert disaster, issues his decree that all spm- 
nlng wheels shall be burned. But he decrees 
in vain, for the princess teaches the fatal 
birthday, encounters an old woman (a wicked 
fairy, no doubt) at a spinning wheel, arid 
pricks her finger on the spindle. The whole 
palace falls under the spell; every living thing 
sleeps; the hedge of thorns grows up, which 
nobles try vainly to penetrate. But alter 
a hundred years, the prince bursts through 
the thorns to the sleeping princess and toKS 
het-cUmax! The spell is broken, and the 
concluding action is brief and rapid. 

The development of the story is really the 
pfc/-what happens to the theme. The vigor- 
ous plots of the folk tales, full of suspense 
and action, appeal strongly to young readers. 
The heroes do things-lhey tide up glass hills, 
slay giants who have no hearts in their bodies, 
outwit big bad wolves, get their tights from 
the North Wind, ol pitch an old witch into 
an oven she intended for them. Here ate no 
brooding inttospectionisis but doers of th 
most vigorous sort. And the plot that unfolds 
their doings has logic, unity, and economy. 

First, their logic. If these action plots ate 
m catty conviction, the devel^ent mus^e 
both logical and 

Three little Pigs,” one pig is so foolish « to 
build a house of straw and another to bmld 
a house of sticks, you know they ate doome^ 
But when a pig has sufficient acumen to bmid 
his house stoutly of bricks, you know 
fectly well he will also be smart eno^-h to 
outwit his adveisaties, for such a pig u 
survive in any society. Another ^ 

logical, plausible plot development is Ctoet 
hfanka,” die witty Ctech sm^ that “ a favo - 
ite with older childrea Manka by her clever 
ness wins a fine husband, a judge aodb“«^ 
master; but he warns her ffiat she w. I ^ 
banished from his house if she 
cleverness to interfere ^ 

Knowing Manka and realizing 
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an help using what wit the Lord gave him, 
)ou feel the conflict approaching. Of course 
Mania learns of a case where her husband 
has rendered a flagrantly unfair judgment, 
and in the interest of justice she cannot resist 
interfering. She is found out and banished, 
but in the face of this ultimate catastrophe, 
she uses her wit and saves both herself and 


her beloved husband from permanent un- 
happiness. Here is a realistic folk tale of 
clever mind against duller mind, with the 
clever one saving them both. Tbe ending is 
surprising but is still completely logical and 
plausible. 


A good folk-tale plot must also preserve 
unUy of interest, which means the cen- 
tering of attention on the theme. Every epi- 
sode in "Hie Lad Who Went to the North 
Wind" concerns the boy's struggles to get his 
rights for the meal that the North Wind blew 
away, "the Three Little Pigs" never deflects 
the reader from his intense preoccupation 
with the third pig s attempts to win security in 
a wcilf.haunicd world. In '•Cinderella." the ac- 
uvitics of the two spiteful sisters only heighten 
OUT concern for Ondcrella and the desire 
to have her win the place she deserves in 
. ^otld. And in 'The Bremen Town-Musi- 
cians, interest in the forlorn musicians is not 
dtaw^way by the new interest in the rob- 
bcTs. The robbers may be ever so picturesque- 
they nuy cs-cn be kind to their familie^ue 
dont know or are. Our only concern with 
them u that the musicians shall drive them 
Zc “'Shl»rhoo<l for good ood all. So 
me best of ihc fury ulcs raaintaio a stria 


Aitd to achiese ihb unit)-, a story musi 
pfcscrse a decent economy of incidents Toe 

-;.ycpooda..oo,o„jia.'„.„,;“;,^ 

r too^ad. mas,: dcsoosa *c unity rf u„ 

r three ruillcs or three uials. Perhatr 
W “ XfixiOcance 

xn«sl«t,d,«.toa'Srf“^,r^.f”S 


suspense can be endured just so long before 
people get impatient. After three rides up a 
glass hill, they demand results. Molly can use 
her bridge of one hair three times and after 
dut she had better finish things off and get 
home. The pattern of three, of course, does 
not always hold; there may be more episodes 
if the conflict is fierce enough and the sus- 
pense is so engrossing that the storyteller can 
safely prolong it. For it is on suspense that 
the successful development of folk-tale action 
depends. Suspense is built up and maintained 
until it reaches a peak in the rli'mav, after 
which It declines and the action ends with a 
flourish. 

The Arabian tales, the American Indian 
stories, and many of the Russian tales de- 
velop too many incidents. One involved epi- 
sode follows another until you almost forget 
what the hero was up to in the first place. 
Magic is piled upon magic until your cre- 
dulity gives out under the strain. The most 
successful stories maintain sufficient economy 
of incident to focus the reader’s attention on 
the major theme or conflict, and to send his 
mind racing eagerly ahead to a logical work- 
ingout of the problems. 


Conclusion 

The third part of the story, the conclusion, 
^ually comes as swiftly and briefly as the 
mtrt^uction. In "The Three Billy-Goats 
the ringing challenge of the biggest 
bUly goat announces the climax. The fight 
cnsjia. ^e biggest billy goat is the winner, 
and the Gruff family is now free to eat grass 
and fat for the rest of its days. In "The 
Slecpmg Bauty," the kiss breaks the spell 
or e princess and the whole court, the 
royal weding quicUy takes place, and that 
ought to be all except for the conventional 

But old folk o,le Aoughi o*„wi». for 

Beaxty finds herself widr ao 
flir. xiothcr-in-law and anodicr con- 

u. be reived. Whedrer or not d.e 
‘■amre symbohsm iheoiy or the bad-dream 
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theory accounts for this second part is of small 
importance. It is poor story form and children 
don’t much like it, as the storytellers have 
discovered. Most versions now conclude with 
the wedding of Beauty and the prince, omit- 
ting the ogress section entirely. 

The conclusion, then, should follow swiftly 
on die heels of the climax and sliouJd end 
everything diat was started in the introduc- 
tion. Not only must the heroes and heroines 
achieve a happy solution for their troubles 
and a triumphant end to their struggles, but 
the villains must also be accounted for and 
satisfyingly punished. When extreme meas- 
ures are indicated by the heinousness of the 
crimes, many folk talcs have a neat formula 
for shifting the responsibility. Someone con- 
sults the villain about a fitting punishment 
foe a creature who would do all these awful 
things, and the villain, whose imagination 
has evidently been working fertilely along 
these lines, can’t resist showing off. He sug- 
gests putting the offender in a keg scudded 
with nails and rolling him downhill into a 
lake; so he is given this very punishment and 
has no one to blame but himself. These con- 
clusions satisfy the child’s eye-for-an-eye code 
of ethics and apparently leave his imagina- 
tion untroubled— probably because they have 
no harrowing details and are so preposterous 
that they move cheerfully out of reality. 

The fairy ule has some conventional end- 
ings that are as picturesque as the opening 
lines, "The Three Billy-Goats Gruff” con- 
cludes 

Snip, snap, snout 

This tale’s told out. 

Other endings are: “If they haven't left off 
their merry-making yet, why, they’re still at 
it”; "A mouse did run, the story's done”; 
"And no one need ask if they were happy"; 
"Whosoever does not believe this must pay 
ataler” (orasweshouldsay.adollar); "And 
the mouth of the person who last told this 
b still warm’’; "And now the joy began in 
earnest. I wish you had been there too." For 
little children, the chance to vary the name 


m the last line of the following conclusiorj 
makes it one of their favorites. 

^^y tale is done. 

Away it has run 
To httk Augusta's house. 

SlyJn 

One of the charms of the folk tale is its 
characteristic style— the language and manner 
of telling the story. The definition on page 
25 helps explain its magic: "...style is sim- 
ply the auditory or sensory element in prose.” 
For tliese talcs were never read silently; they 
were told until their form and language pat- 
terns were fixed. Consider: "Go I know not 
whither, bring back I know not what," or 

“Little pig, little pig, let me come in.” 

“No, no, by the hair of my chinny chin chin." 
“Then I’ll huff and Til puff and I’ll blow your 
house in.” 

or in the Scotch tale, "Wbippety Stourie,” the 
conversation with the wee fairy ladies that 
turned die stern husband from tiying to 
make a spinner of his wife, 

"Would you mind telling me,” he asked 
them, “why it is that your mouths are ai/ as lop- 
sided as a fir-tree leaning against the wind^" 

Then the six wee ladies burst info loud, lop- 
sided laughter, and Whippety Stoarie hctsell 
replied: 

“Och, it’s with OUT constant spin-spin- 
spinning. For we're all of us ^reat ones for the 
spinning, and there’s no surer way to a lop- 
sided mouth." 

or that matchless ending, "As for the Prince 
and Princess, they . . . flitted away as far as 
they could from the castle that lay East o' the 
Sun and West o’ the Moon.” These are brief 
examples of fairy-tale style— frequently ca- 
denced, sometimes humorous, sometimes 
romantic— with the words suited to the mood 
and tempo of the tale. 

The beginnings and endings of the stories, 
of course, are particularly good examples of 
the storyteller’s skill in establishing the pre- 
dominant mood of the story, or breaking off 
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and seadlng the listeners back to their work- 
aday world. But dialogue in these old stories 
is also a part of their style— it runs along 
so naturally that real people seem to be talk- 
ing. Read aloud the conversation between the 
old man and his wife in "Gudbrand on the 
Hill-side.” Never once docs the swift inter- 
change of news and comments falter for a 
descriptive phrase such as "said he uneasily” 
or "said she Teassuringly.” There is nothing 
literary here, just a rapid, natural give-and- 
take between two people. 

“Nay, but I haven't got the goat either " said 
Gudbrand, “for a httle farther on I swopped 
it away, and got a fine sheep instead.” 

You don t say sol” cried his wife; “why you 
do ci-ery thing to please me, just as if I had been 
with )ou. WJiat do we want with a goatl . . . 
Run out child, and pul up the sheep.” 

But I haven't got the sheep any more than 
the rest, said Gudbrand; “for when I had gone 
* , ^ swopped it away for a goose.” 

_ ^lank >ouI thank youl with all my heart” 
cried his wife. . , . 


So they proceed from disaster to disaster with- 
out a single literary interpolatioa Notice, 
too, Aac the words suffice to establish un- 
mstibbly *£ attliude of each speaker. 
Words so perfectly chosen make long desetip. 
tions uimeccssary. 

Another characteristic of faiiy-tale style is 
*= n« of thymes. Indeed. 4e stories ate 
sometmes pan prose and part verse in the 
^d tmg.and-say pattern of "Aucassin et 
Ntcolette Cantcfables, sneh stories are 
W that n, singmg stories or verst stories. 

“ etTer th^ about 

or tt ballads 

M the Wlads from the ales, since both often 

tae the same subjects C'Eail M,,-, 

^eXaiSrw" ^ 

incLaidly Worm, to mention a few) ThS. 

HSSsssts: 

"The Well of the World's End" (~n,. 

rrug-W, aitc, nates prose araiv j.^^ 


the frog singing over and over the same words 
except for the request in the first two lines in 
wdixch he raises bis demands each time: 
“Give me some supper, my hinny, my heart. 
Give me some supper, my darling; 
Remember the words you and f spake. 

In the meadow, by the Well of the World’s 
End.” 


Some of the prettiest verses in the fairy 
tales are in Grimm’s ‘"The Goose-Girl” and 
in the English "The Black Bull of Norro- 
way." The former breaks into rhyme when 
the faithful horse, Falada, speaks to his 
mistress. And after he has been killed and his 
head nailed to the dark gateway, the Goose- 
Gitl, who is really the princess, weeps be- 
neath the gateway saying 

“Alas, Falada, hanging there/’' 

‘Then the head answered; 

"Alas, young Queen, how ill you fare/ 
if this your mother knew, 

Her heait would break in two.” 

This piteous dialogue is followed by the song 
of the Goose-Girl, putting a spell on young 
O^nrad, because he takes too much delight 
m her golden hair: 


...vp.v, gcniic wind, l say, 

BJmv Conrad’s little hat away, 

^d make him chase it here and there, 
Until I have braided all my hair. 

And bound it up again." 

^mm's "Cinderella, •' "Hansel and Gretel.” 
Fisherman and His Wife,” the tragic 
Tree,” "Little Snow-White,” 
■aih' others have memorable rhymes 
wmch some grown-ups can still recite from 
b”S>"sh tales arc 

Ufa ate „a,ked by rite subtle art of rite story- 

IS. f 0-1 P"”'" 

'byms frequently appear. 

Character portrayal 

fmaiip the modern short story 

3u^*' 1 ** ' “P»“ ebaraetets 

1u» upon plot or action. This U not mie of 
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the fairy tales. Plot is of first importance, and 
the characters are more or less typed. There 
are humble slaveys, misunderstood and 
abused; there are wicked, jealous relatives 
and proud, pompous kings; and of course 
there are third sons and third daughters, lov- 
ing and loyal. The good people in diesc 
stories are altogedier good, and the wicked 
are so completely wicked that we waste no 
sympathy on them when, in the end, they ate 
liquidated. So, too, the animals in the folk 
tales stand for simple traits like loyalty, 
cleverness, slyness, cruelty. Yet the charac- 
ters are not completely typed. For instance, 
there is a significant difference between the 
characters in the fairy tale and those in the 
fable. In a fable, there would be a silly hen, 
impersonal as X, and the story worked out 
as logically and unemotionally as an equation. 
In the fairy tale, Henny-Penny is one par- 
ticular hen (really one pacticulac person), 
absurd and credulous but still an individual 
who enlists our sympathy and with whom we 
suffer anxiety and relief. 

Look for the brief flashes of chatactetiza- 
tion in every story. Cinderella is a teen-age 
girl with her mind on balls and fine clothes. 
Red Riding Hood is good-hearted but not 
too dependable. The Lad who went to the 
North Wind to get his rights for the wasted 
meal is one of those dogged, sfick-to-itive 
boj'j who, widi rigbr on their side, are going 
to get their way in the world ot know die 
reason why. And as for the lad’s mother, you 
<an just see her, the old skeptic, shaking her 


head and saying, "All very true, I daresay, but 
seeing is believing, and I shan't believe it till 
I see it.” There, in a flash, Is a complete 
character sketch of the doubter, the cynic. 

Sometimes the characters are passive— like 
the sleeping Beauty, the lass in "Tom Tit Tot” 
("Rumpelstiltskin”), the parheric Goose-Girl, 
or the remote princess on the glass hill- 
hut they ate sail sufficiently individual so 
that each one arouses different reactions. 
Beauty’s doom, hanging over her youth and 
loveliness like a black cloud, inspires only 
pity- But the silly, feckless girl in 'Tom Tit 
Tot," with her big appetite and meager wit, 
is so absurd that you don’t particularly mind 
the hard bargain "that” drives with her. 
The gentle nonresistance of the Goose-Girl 
arouses sympathy, bur the princess atop the 
slippery glass hill is merely a symbol of suc- 
cess until she comes to life and tolls a golden 
apple to the handsome cinder lad. Then we 
know she is human after all. "Would to 
heaven he might only come up, and down the 
other side,” she cries in her loneliness, and 
so we discover that even the inaccessible, the 
toplofty, have their feelings. 

So while fairy-tale people are strongly 
typed as "good” or "bad” with no subtle dis- 
tinctions between, they are also individual- 
ized. Sympathy or antagonism is aroused in 
different degrees by the brief characteriza- 
tions. A whole portrait gallery of lads and 
lassies, goose-girls and princesses, kings and 
queens remains in your memory, distinct and 
convincingly true to human nature. 


Why use the folk tales with modern children? 


A famous English poet, W H. Auden, 
reviewed the Pantheon edition of 
Grimm! s Vairy Tales for the New ^rk Times 
(November 12, 1944). He made this rather 
startling statement: 

For, among the few indispensable, common- 
property books upon which Western Culture 
can be founded-that is. excluding the national 
genius of specific peoples as exemplified by 
Shakespeare and Dante-it is hardly too much to 


say that these tales rank next to the Bible in 
importance. 

Later in the review he added: 

Jt wjU be a mistake, theieioie, if this volume 
is merely bought as a Christmas present for a 
child; it should be, first and foremost, an edu- 
cational “must'" for adults, married or single, 
for the reader who has once come to know and 
love these tales will never be able again to 
endure the insipid rubbish of contemporary 
eatertaihment 
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Yet some people raise a great hue and cry 
about the ethics of the fairy tales. They won- 
der whether children should read about 
Bluebeard's gory collection of ex-wives, or 
about a girl who tricks a giant into killmg 
his own offspring in place of the trembling 
human children who had taken refuge in his 
castle. People so protective of children might 
also inquire whether they should read about 
Jacob tricking his brother Esau out of his 
binhfight, or about the terrors of Daniel in 
the den of lions. 


Of course, the faity-tale ethics are not always 
acceptable to the modern moral code. These 
stories were told by adults to adults in an age 
when using wits against brute force was often 
the only means of survival, and therefore ad- 
mirable. But even today, in wars upon crime 
“whether crimes agaittst individuals or na- 
tioos-trickety, ruthlessness, and killmg ate 
accepted os necessary. Not a pretty code, but 
a realistic one. In the fairy tales, then, witches 
and ogres ate destroyed or defeated according 
to the common-sense code of survival. 

_ But fairy tales are predominantly construc- 
ts. not destructive, in their moral lessons. 
The humble and good shall be exalted ” say 
the stones of "Little Snow-White," "Cinder- 
ella. The Bremen Town-Musicians." and 
dozens of others. "Love suffereth long and is 
1^. IS the lesson of "East o* the Sun" and 
toe-Eye, T^o-Ejes, and Thtec-Ejes." In 

Aoughdes, daughttr. 'TEat which you have 
pcoraued mm, you peiform," he says stendy. 

j no, afterwards m be 

^ndly do Urese old ales sand fo, mLu, 
llu, Uicy leave an indelible impression of 
virme mva,iably rewarded and eTriad 
■j^ly punished. The wicked wlrrh is led Li 

, prmccss and half the Linrdom 

reward rhe hard-working. Undlyil!! 
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who has a cheerful way with him. Here, in 
tfiese fairy tales, is the world as it ought to 
be— sometimes ruthless of necessity but sound 
at the core. Can this world and this code hurt 
a child? 

Satisfaction of needs 
Most grown-ups rereading these stories be- 
gin to understand Mr. Auden’s feeling that 
they are timeless in their appeal. Plumbing, 
kitchen gadgets, and modes of transportation 
may change, but human desires and human 
emodons continue strong and unchanging. 
These old fairy tales contain in their "picture 
langua^" the symbols of some of the deepest 
human feelings, and satisfy in fantasy human 
desires for security, achievement, and love. 

Everyone longs for security, the simple 
physical security of a snug house, warradi, 
and good food. In the fairy tales, the little 
hut in the forest is cozy and warm, safe from 
ravening wolves, and full of the peace of the 
fireside, with a loaf of bread baking on the 
hearth and a flavorsome kettle of soup on the 
hob. And of course there are castles, too; 
they may be a bit cold and drafty, but Jack 
or Tattercoats or Espen Cinderlad always 
seems to settle down very comfortably in the 
new grandeur. Children identify themselves 
with both the elegance of the castle and die 
snug se^ity of the house in the woods. Both 
ate satisfying: the castle speaks of achieve- 
ment, die little hut of peace and security. 

uman beings are always in search of love, 
ere will never be a time when people do 
^t need loving reinforcement against the 
h<»rde wrrrid and rhe frighrening thought of 
riearh. The old tales ate full of loving com- 
pensanons for feats and hardships. Hansel re- 
assures ^ Etile sister and protects her as 
long as he ,5 able, and Gtetel comes to his 
K=cue when he is helpless and in peril. 0>n>. 
tnMers and myalry alike pursue their lost 
fr a” overy kind of suffering to 

ftce them from unhappy enchantments. A 
^i^enr peasant boy rescues a lonely prin- 
.. . . Slass hill, and a prince gives 

a« hn love to Cmderella, the lowly ahder 



■wench who so sadly needs it. There is cruel^ 
in these old tales, and danger too, but they 
are not exaggerated. The real tvorld, like the 
fairy world, can be cruel and perilous. Re- 
assuring in these stories are the bright symbols 
of love, fortifying the weak, the misunder- 
stood, and the oppressed, giving them sanctu- 
ary in peril and reinforcement in their weak- 
ness, and rewarding their courageous struggles. 

People long not only for love and security 
but for achievement. They are eager to over, 
come difficulties, to right wrongs, and to 
stand fast in the face of danger— abilities 
essential for heroes of any generation. The 
fairy tales supply unforgettable stories of 
wicked powers defeated and of gallaac souls 
who in their extremity are granted super- 
naniral strength. Whether children are con- 
scious of it or not, these stories may become 
sources of moral strength— a strength which 
is part faith and part courage, and is wholly 
unshakable. 

Variety 

There is a fairy story for every mood. There 
are drolls and romances, tales of horror and of 
beauty. Fairy tales cover every range of 
feeling. 

Undoubtedly their first appeal to children 
is exciting action. Things happen in diese 
stories with just die hair-raising rapidity that 

Misuses of the folk tales 

Teoching morals 

E very so often, adults are seized by an 
attack of earnestness and feel that the 
fairy tales should either be abolished entirely 
or related for seme useful end. Because some 
of die tales have a strong moral flavor, one 
of the early misuses made of them was to 
select and tell them for moral lessons. For 
instance, "Little Red Riding Hood" was used 
to show the moral of disobedience properly 
punished, a moral underscored by the story- 
teller. But one of England's great illustrators 
earned this unpleasant practice still further. 
George Cruikshank (p- 51>, who made the 


children yearn for in real life and rarely find. 
For this reason, a child who reads too many 
fairy tales may find everyday life painfully 
dull and static— no beanstalks to climb, no 
giants to kill, no witches to outwit. 'The action 
in the fairy tales does fill a definite need, how- 
ever. Before the child is ready to understand 
and follow character development, these 
active heroes are lads after his own heart. 

There is sometimes a strange quiet about 
these stories. The forest is so still you can 
heat one bird singing; a little Iamb speaks 
softly ro a fish in a brook; the enchanted 
castle is silent; and the prince falls asleep by 
the fountain from which gently flows the 
water of life. Reading some of these strange 
tales, you feel yourself relaxing. Here there 
is time for everything, even a little nap by 
magic waters. Compared WJth any moving- 
pictuic version of fairy tales, the old words 
make immeasurably better pictures, create 
stronger moods, and refresh and relax to a 
degree which only music or poetry can ap- 
proach. The three are closely related: chil- 
dren who have learned to love the fairy tales 
will be equipped ro enjoy music and poetry 
too. Moreover, they will have discovered the 
wonders of tranquillity and quiet in the midst 
of a noisy, restless world. As adults they will 
have inner resources because their spirits have 
been fed richly and welL 


pictures for the first English edition of the 
Grimms' tales and also for many of Dickens' 
novels issued his own collection of fairy tales 
~The Cruikshank Fatry-Book. He took four 
old tales— "Puss in Boots," 'The Story of Jack 
and the Bean-Sctlk,” "Hop-o’-My- Thumb and 
the Seven-League Boots," and "Cinderella and 
the Glass Slipper”— and rewrote diem com- 
pletely, making diem carry some of the use- 
ful moral lessons he felt they lacked. "Cinder- 
ella" was interrupted for three pages of ‘Tem- 
perance Truths, with a fervent hope that some 
good may result therefrom." Librarians keep 
this book only as a curiosi^. 
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Fortunately, methods like Cruikshank’s 
have been defeated by their obvious ab- 
surdity and by children's healthy resistance 
to them. The great moral truths inherent in 
many of the tales will take effect without 
hammering them home. While children may 
not get all their implications at the time, they 
will, throu^ repetition and experience, grad- 
ually absorb the moral values. And occasion- 
ally children make their own applications of 
the morals. A group of children had been 
heating "The Princess on the Glass Hill,” and 
after a violent electrical storm one six-year- 
old remarked complacently, "We were just 
like Boots, weren’t we? We stood it.” The 
teacher laughed and said, "Sure enough you 
did stand it. Just as Boots did when the barn 
shivered and shook.” The children were de- 
hghted. This was very different from preach- 
ing, "Now children, this story teaches us that 
we must stand firm even when we ate 
fri^tened.” The morals speak for themselves 
and need no underscoring. 

Forced retelling by young children 
A saoQd misuse of folk sales is to expect 
ymg children to retell them for langi^ 
toelopment and practice. One or two chU- 
. «S't to retell their favorite 

stones and often do it acceptably, but in the 
ptunaiy gtafa such a task is a catastrophe 
for many chJdren. Not only are the plorsL 
complex and the dialogue too fast moving 

“>>'1=. but there is a polnhed perfection 
about the style of these old tales dat is be 

P^dhtehttle^Mspowetsofnattatilmltis 

rSl ' f ™ to sing 

a Brahms waltt or a Chopin prelude -Md, 
he may thoroughly enjoy heaLgTu,h? 
tapabic of tcptoducing. The worn of having 


young children laboriously retell folk tales is 
that their unfortunate listeners are bored be- 
yond endurance. The tale is mined for both 
narrator and audience. Your older child 
may tell a story well, but on the whole, it is 
better for primary children to have their oral 
language practice with easier materials. Talk- 
ing about their own experiences is a necessity 
to young children, but retelling a folk ule 
with its distinctive style and pattern may be 
fat too difficult for most of them. 

Introduced to children too early 
Children reach the peak of interest in fairy 
tales when they are around seven, eight, and 
nine years old, not four or five as some people 
once thought. There are some stories, of 
course, that the youngest children ask for 
again and again: a few beast tales like "The 
Three Linle Pigs” and "The L'ttle Red Hen," 
and also the accumulative stories. The pre- 
reading child should not miss these nursery 
classics. But for the most part, he is passion- 
ately concerned with his own realistic world 
of trains and autos, stores and houses, real 

and real goats. Fairies and giants are not 
for him as yet, although he accepts the troll 
under the bridge matter-of-factly enough. For 
him, apparently the troll h just something to 
wheedle or to fight with. 

■'CindcrelU ” "Hansel and Gretcl,” "East o’ 
and "Molly Whuppie” are far 
better for children of eight or nine than five 
OT sit And there are other folk tales that are 
b«t tor tea- and eleven-year-olds and even 
oldvn ate Ufa .-Sadko." "rhe I.Ipst Obedi- 
cm Wife, and the American tall tales. Since 
toe ate some fairy stories right for every 

“ I ‘ 

cnildrea who are ti 


, young for them. 

Desirable uses of the folk tales 


For enlerlainment 
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L™’'' “ l^bfication for the stories 
“ "7 boar. They ate so close 
^ that ttll that has been said about t 

When th'“ 

When things have been tense or difStilt, 1 



a story and relax. Have the kindergarten 
children had their first fire drill? Tell them 
"The Pancake” and make them laugh. Or 
when a factual study has driven the older 
children hard and they are getting a bit stale« 
take them to 'The Well of the World’s End” 
and they will come back refreshed. Keep a 
book of these tales in the room to pick up at 
any time just for pleasure. These stories do 
not have ro "correlate" with any study unit; 
they do not have to teach something. 'Whether 
romance or sheer nonsense, nursery tale or 
allegory, their power of entertainment is their 
first reason for existence and our first reason 
for using them. 

With racial groups 

As suggested before, the folk tales may be- 
come a teacher's open sesame to friendship in 
a nei^borhood made up of a somewhat ho- 
mogeneous racial group. One teacher will 
never forget telling Irish fairy tales at a 
mothers’ and daughters’ party where most of 
the mothers had been born in Iceland. When 
she began, the girls looked a bit self-con- 
scious, bur the mothers’ eyes were bright and 
responsive. 

“I heard thac story another way,” said one 
mother when the teacher had finished. 

"How did yours go?" she asked. The 
mother outlined the differences clearly, but 
added, “Ats. O’Connor’s the one for scocies. 
She knows dozens of them.” 

Between them, they persuaded the reluc- 
tant Mrs. O’Connor to tell a story. Proud of 
her art, she told "Hudden and Dudden and 
Donald O’Neary” to perfection- Thgr all 
laughed, and the girls lost their self-conscious- 
ness. Over the refreshments, everyone com- 
pared notes on the Irish stories she knew 
and agreed to exchange some of her favor- 
ites the next time they met. One of the gtrls 
said, 'Tve a young aunt just over from 
Ireland and you should heat her tell stories. 
May I bring her next time?" Of course the 
teacher agreed, and so began a series of story- 
telling exchanges ranging from the hilarious 
"King OToole and His Goose” to bits of the 


Cudiulain epic. Even by the second meeting, 
they were no longer teacher, pupils, and 
mothers; they were just friends. 

Another teacher, finding herself in a 
neighborhood that was largely Czech and 
Bohemian, began to tell the English versions 
of old Czech talcs. She consulted the children 
about the pronunciation of proper names, 
and they patiently set her straight and en- 
joyed the reversal of roles, teacher turned 
pupiJL Presently they were saying, "My 
mother knows 'Smoli'check,' " or "My grand- 
father knows stories like those and lots more, 
too." The stories led to reports on Czech cus- 
toms, festivals, and special treasures the 
families had brought with them from the Old 
World. Finally an all-school exhibition and 
party was inevitable. Beautiful costumes, em- 
broideries, glassware, and pottery were dis- 
played; parents sang songs in Czech and 
danced the folk dances, while the children 
told and dramatized the stories. The refresh- 
ments included Czech breads and pastries. 
Not only did everyone have fun, but there 
was a new and warmer relationship between 
school and family, based on respect and 
friendly interest. 

In a college class which was telling folk 
tales, a student hearing one of the Grimm 
stories exclaimed in astonishment, "Why, that 
is like a story my father tells me in ItalianI” 
After she hsd looked up some Icalisa collec- 
tions, she said, "But my father tells other 
stories not in those books. Should I write 
them down’” 

"Of course you should!” chorused the 
whole group. And when fast heard of, this 
young woman was trying to reduce her ex- 
tremely active father to a sufficiently seden- 
tary state to dictate his stories to her. 

So folk tales may lead straight into the 
homes of the children and develop a common 
bond between two generations and between 
two or more racial groups. In a school where 
difierent races mingle, a rich and beaunfol 
program can be developed around "Folk 
lal» of Many Countries,” with typical stories 
mid, dramatized, played by puppets and 





mafionettes, and illustrated by the children 
with paints and clay modeling. The like- 
nesses as well as fascinating differences among 
all peoples will be dramatically evident. 

For illustration 

As subjects for modeling or painting, the 
fairy tales are unsurpasseA One man's guess 
is as good as another’s in illustrating them, 
because no one can tell anyone else the pre- 
cise measurements and equipment of a fairy 
godmother. A third grade illustrated "Budu- 
linek"* with diverse artistic effects. One child 
portrayed Granny, wearing a frivolous hat 
and carrying a large pocketbook in modern 
style. Other young artists drew the interior 
of the room with the closed door and a bowl 
on the table. But everyone wanted to paint 
Budul inek going for a ride on Lishka’s tail. 

>R<.*Wo Sthool, a«velaD<} Heights tewher, Miu 
Evelra Btockwaf. 


CbsUren’t imaghathns have full play in 
illusttafing fairy teles. The drawing for "Tie 
Three Bears” shows as jaunty a bear family as 
ever went strolling wooisward. The picture 
for "Mother Holle" suggests the timid, lonely 
girl, the mystery of trees which talk, and the 
hesuant approach to the unknown. Exciting 
moments in the story of "Budulinek” are 
picture in the last three illustrations. Drawings 
OT Inf ill Mvl«r Schml, E.,1 O.reW; 

13, 4, mi Ro.i„, School, ChnLoJ HeigilJ. 



llluitroJjoo fa)f Mordo BrowA lot DUk Wh/Huti/ton, 
Scribner, 1950 (onglnol in color, book 7)4 x 9>4> 

Compare sturdy Dick WBiltington uilb farstaslic 
Puss Ip 308 1 or gentle Cinderella (p, 10)aadyou 
mil begin to sense Marcia Braun’s abtUly to adapt 
her style to (he spirit of the tale. Her tlluslraltotts 
are truly inlerpretatne. 


Each picture shows Lishka as genuinely fox- 
like with a fine brush of a taiJ on which 
the naughty Budulinek perches jaunuJy. The 
pair are pictured hurrying through some 
dramatic landscapes, the best these third- 
graders had ever done. "Hansel and Grerel,*' 
"Mother Holle," "Cinderella," and dozens of 
others are beautiful subjects for illustration 
and send the children’s imaginations soaring. 
Needless to say, no book pictures should be 
visible when the children are making thcle 
Own iilustrauons. 

For dramatization 

Any discussion of folk tales and children 
evenrually leads to the possibilities of drama- 
tization. Even in che nursery school, mere 
babies begin playing 'The Three Billy-Goats 
Gruff” although not in cocvvcnuonal style. 
Some children were riding their "bikes" when 
suddenly one called out belligerently, "I’m 
goin' to gobble you up." 

Immediately the challenge was answered, 
not according to the letter of Dasent’s text 
but true lo the spirit. 

"No you won't. 'Vbu just wait for wy big 
brother. He's bigger. He’s lots bigger." 

"All right, be off.” 

Again the challenge and a giggling answer 
from another bicyclist, until finally the third 
challenge brought a loud reply. 

"O-K., you ju5r come on. I've got horns, I 
have. Come on.” 

Two bicycles clashed— rather mildly— and 
the ferocious troll and billy goat roared with 
laugltter. 

"Now you gotta fall down dead," prompted 
the goat. 

So the self-appointed troll obliged by fall- 



ing off his bike, and everyone laughed again. 
One of rhe children said hastily, while the 
troll was still down and unable to protest, 
"Now, I’ll be the troll," and it started all over. 

'These were four-year-olds; this tvas their 
drama. It was crude and spotty with no at- 
tempt to reproduce the scene or the correct 
action, yet these children had selected the very 
heart of the drama— the conflict which makes 
this and most of the other folk tales essen- 
tially dramatic and fascinarmg to children of 
all ages. 

The kindergarten also enjoys playing "The 
Three BiJly-Goars Gruff’ and "The Three 
Bears." The first- and second-graders like 
'The Bremen Town-Musicians," "The Sleep- 
ing Beauty,” and "Hansel and Gretel." These 
early dramatizations should be the children’s 
own, not fussed up by adults into something 
finished and correctly dramatic. Polished per- 
formances are all right for an assembly or 
for a HXA. meeting, provided diey are only 
occasional. Then costuming these little 
dramas and carrying them through in some 
detail may be justifiable and desirable. For 
evcrjnday fun, trust joung children to mangle 
the text a bit but to come out VM'ch the 
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essence of the conflict every time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, children soon develop a sense 
of form and dramatic sequence by them- 
selves if we don't press our adult standards 
upon them prematurely. 

Don’t try to have the children dramatize 
cvepr story. There is nothing deadlier than a 
pcrfunaory, routine dramatization every day. 
Once or twice a week will ptobaWy be die 
binit. When dramatic stories cry out to be 
played, let the children try them. One of these 
Wdl come to life so pally and completely 
that notions will do hot an assembly or a 
f “P”" Static ncM door for the saiis- 
tacnon of shanns the story with an andience 
From the fourth gtade up, dtamanaations 
ctoumh as factual studies inctcase. But still 
the chtldten love them and should have a 
flms at them three or four times a year The 
poop composition of a play-mntlining acts, 
scenes and action-is a fine English ^ti- 
ence foe up^t grades. The dialogue nsmtU, 
lemauis finid, chiefly because cldldten cannol 


Marionette plays proude an opportunity {or 
organizing, interpreting, and supplementing 
reading experiences. They are particularly caluahlt 
in the middle grades, where children are 
inserested in costumes, stage properties, and 
planned dialogue. 


endure the mechanical bother of much writ- 
ing, but occasionally an especially able group 
may even write down its dialogue. 


With puppets 


Scif-consclousncss begins to trouble older 
children, and, worse still, the eleven- or 
twelve-ycat-old girls have a way of turning 
into young Amazons, leaving the boys their 
age embarrassingly smaller. So for the upper 
grades, puppets or marionettes are likely to 
be more popular than straight dramatization. 
Stick puppets are the easiest and the crudest; 
hand puppets are next easiest and have a 
great range of possibilities; marionettes are 
the most dliBculL Shadow plays are also 
charming. They are all ideal media for the 
beauty and fantasy of fairy tales. "Hansel and 
Gretel, Cinderella,” "Sadko,” and "Rumpel- 
stUtskin can be remarkably beautiful when 
given as puppet shows. 


octnery, properties, and puppets are fun 
to make and fun to work with- The dreamlike 
quality and magic of the fairy tales can be 
more exquisitely suggested with these small 
«eatures than they can be by human beings. 
And the tiny properties only enhance the 
magjc-RumpelstiIrskin's pile of straw turned 
to goH the Czar of the Sea's coral palace, 
j her gingerbread cottage, 

^ s pumpkin transformed into a 

splendid co«h are especially convincing in 
^ small. The puppen or marionettes ate 
tas^tmg to manipulate and offer the pro- 
to the children who 
y e parts. In fact, children often become 
P^ttionlat puppet that 
*^wdl ask ,1 they can take it ho™ wid. 
*em. These glordled dolls, with personalities, 
^vement, and speech, have inteiested adults 
thtough many centuries and make a delight- 
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tul hobby for children (see Bibliography (or 
books on puppets). 

With social studies 

Although social studies are factual and fairy 
tales quite the reverse, they may supplement 
each other. If, for instance, a class is studying 
colonial life in Nieuw Amsterdam, the nork 
may be enlivened and research motivated by 
dramatizing "Tlie Gift of St. Nichola^ 
After the children have heard the story, they 
might work it into tliis form. 

Act I: A gay street in Nieuw Amsterdam 
on Christmas Eve, with a background of shop 
windows painted hy the children. People 
with bundles hurry by with cheery ansrmas 
greetings. Children skip along, 

ChrUtmas goodies, 

pcer“wistMly into a toy shop 

LeloSsen the targomaster pmnts them o 
gloatingly-"The children Claas *e c^ 
bier with hardly a shoe to their AmtF 
will be sorry she didn’t marry ™ ^ ^ 

Act II; A bare, dreary room, dimly hgfe^. 
Wirt 'he children huddled aroumi *e febk 
coals. Claas and Atut)e ace ta ^ 

misforrunes when the 

r„e. eVif. dialocue and action lor tnis 
story supplies the d “ » f 

scene. The the oven is 

logs on the fire and the 

done by having the h acain 

family to ,T,V*e — 

Maybe you II see b ^ j ^ ends 

STe'^Tasrati^*-^--- 

%et uT Sarnttotm, tichly furnished, widi 
Actni. i>am ^ conspicuous 

tlie chest full of 

place. The burg riaas by accusing him 
startling the dialogue and action 

of being a wizard. Roelollsen opens 

are found m *= a hasty r^t 

the chest and is tor , ay be St. 

from the "unseen paddle 
Nicholas himself. The piay 

■ -J Tpsends by Charles M. 
" iof Fmry W«, P- Wl. 

Skmner, also found m 


and Anitje inviting the neighbors to a feast 
and merrymaking. 

Such a play involves research to find out 
clothing of the period; what stores, furniture, 
music, and dancers were like; and the Dutch 
legends of Sr. Nicholas. In addition, it 
stimiil ?*^^ original composition, art work, 
and music. 

In the same way, one class climaxed an 
Indian unit by performing "Little Burnt- 
Face.” Before their play, the children ex- 
plained to the audience that the story was a 
nature myth of die Southwest. "Little Burnt- 
Face” was the parched desert burned with the 
sun, and the invisible chief was the spring 
rain that brought beauty once again to the 
desert.* 

Pecos Bill was the English center ot a 
Westward Expansion unit. It might easily 
have turned into a puppet play. Instead, after 
che children had read the whole book and re- 
told it at home, they developed their own wli 
tales. The boys were at their best as they 
chewed straws, tipped their hats down over 
their eyes, or with legs crossed sprawled m 
chairs and told yarn after yarn in the manner 
of old Pecos Bill himself.* 

Since fairy tales have been collected from 
most of the countries the children are likely 
to study, and since such tales are often easier 
for children to dramatize than the rnore real- 
istic stories, they supplement tiic social studies 
program admirably. 

For slorylelling by older children 
Upper-grade children had unusual fun with 
fairy talcs in one school which was an e.vper- 
iment station for English activities of all 
kinds. The fifth-grade children had listened 
ro stories told over the radio by Miss Margaret 
CUtk,‘ one of the best storytelleiu m the city, 
and had read other tales as well. They decided 
„ Kll some of their favorites to younger 
children. They formed themselves into the 

i r.ih fafim in chari 
d Public Library. 
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Children's Storytelling Club, learned their 
stories well, and told them to the primary 
grades with such rest that the primaries were 
delighted. The fifth-grade Storytellers carried 
on this activity for a whole semester and not 
only enjoyed themselves but grew appreci- 
ably in poise, language power, and ability to 
interest and hold an audience/ 


When other schools have had storytelling 
groups or clubs, they, too, have turned to the 
folk tales for materials. "But why tell these 
stoffes?" young teachers sometimes ask. 
"Why not read them aloud to the children?" 
These are good questions which open up the 
whole problem of which stories should be 
told and which read. 


When to read and when to tell stories 


Why tell stories 

I t would be reassuring to say that it is always 
just as well to read stories aloud as it is to 
tell them, but unfortunately it is not true. 
Of course stories are better when read well 
than when told poorly, but children miss a 
unique experience with literature if they never 
hear a gifted storyteller. The folk tales, par- 
ticuUtly, should be told, for they were created 
orally and kept alive through generations by 
oral transmission. 

In the first place, storytelling is mote direct 
than reading. There is no book between you 
and your audience, and you can give the 
story plus your own enjoyment of it with 
more freedom than you can when you are 
following the precise words on the page. 
Your facial expression, your occasional ges- 
tutes, and jour inflections all respond to the 
audience jusr as they do when you regale 
your family „ 

cxcitiiig esperitneo you have had. He 
younscr die children, the more they need 
this iimmare approach to literature, because 
^ords are still difficult symboU for diem, 
^hen y™ are free of .he book, you can ob- 
Kne fficir confusions and throw in the much, 
^cd parenthetical phrase which never 
Kcutmd ,0 the editor. “Ihen the piincess- 
*0 kings hule girl," ,ou add has.ll, 1„, die 
sires. Even w.ih .en-yeareilds, when you 
r"'|7 " "'ll tcythes" and see teir 
ttttttMcred expressions, of course you inter- 

AkSrs; 


polate "a well whose walls were all lined 
with sharp knives or scythes," and go blithely 
on. Of, when you observe Peter’s unflattering 
yawn, you take your narrative at a livelier 
tempo or style. There is imdoubtedly more 
spontaneity possible in storytelling than in 
reading aloud and hence a more natural, in- 
formal quality creeps into the stories. This 
intimacy is especially good for little children 
in sdiool for the first time. 

Even if you work with older children, it 
is not only good for them to hear stories told 
now and then, but it is good for you to tell 
them. Nothing else will give you so sharp 
and sure a sense of style. This fact was em- 
phasized by Wanda Ga'g. She said: 


When I was a child my favorite funny MSt- 
^cn was one about a peasant who wanted to 
do housai oiJc. I have nei er forgotten cither the 
talc Itself or the inimitable way in which it was 

toid to me in German No doubt this tale 

wsts in some German collections. There must 
be tuglish versions of it too, for by question- 
ing various children, I found them to be fa- 
miliar with It, but only vaguely so. From this 
I cmicfuded th.t it tad „„„ bcci. prescuted 
to Ifiaii as It tad been to mc-that is, in a full- 
Hai-orcd comeisaliooal style and with a sly 

^nt himm, j j 

forgettable to me. 


is a faithful description of good story- 
tcflmg: conversational, humorous, or grave 
a^r ing to the tale, with something of the 
^Otellers unique personality. There is a 
nee or more subtle characterizations and 
tor an unconscious building up of suspense. 
Both teller and listener develop a kVencr 
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feeling for words. Telling Cles-er Manlra to 
the oldest children in the elementary ^ool 
plays upon their ability to anticipate e 

sults of certain aaions, builds up their w on er 
at whatever Manka will think up neat, a^ 
finally, leaves them amused imd 
Telling ■■Urashima Taro" is dilferent. Hem 
are a subtle and Ix-autiful style, stra „ 
people and places, and an cn ‘"S 
^^atic. Tdling these stories to older 
dren gives you more fun dun S™ “ 

from reading them ^cy are mmeh^y^^ 

rn~:ht“;u“standwid.bookio 

hand. 

Read the plctuie-stoi'csi 
tell the folk tales 

The younger the hteBture 

the informal, inornate appw * 
dtathege^ whensornmneKllsh^^j^ hear 
But even the »<alled picture- 

stones from books, ah \ixik. A 

stories ahould te ^d vn* 
pictute-stoty, of ““r*’ teat, Itke 

tures as an integral pa Beatrix 

Marjorie Black’s Helen Ban- 

nermans Story ojU 

stories actually lose 

the accompanying ■ pictures are as 

for these rales in chU- 

impottant as the re . and com- 

dten should be told, 
fottably as a moth ^ ^ 
at night when she P Little Red 

is no excuse fo g®. gp^cs Gruff,” or 

Hen," "The TTire „ ^jpee they are as 
■The Three !-■«>' /‘ficee trials as Mother 
easy to tell after » ^ P matter of fact. 

Goose verses arc to ^ p^pp, 

they are so easy *cp. „i.h 

third round the u ppp and 

you. Learn four or j^^p p 

they will be with y ^pp jpp,e 

more the next T'ar. • ^ dial will surprise 
a storytelling rep pjpvet wUl you 

you and delight tn 


have to lug books to a picnic, bccaose the 
stories will be in your head. Never svill an 
unexpected wait for the school nurse or the 
promised tester find you searching wildly for 
a book to read to the children. You are equal 
to any emergency, and when your smre of 
tales gives out, usuaUy some of the children 
£al>£ over. 

Teachers of older children say, "Oh, welL 
that's all right for those little, short, reperi- 
rional talcs which please the kindergarten or 
primary chUdren, but stories for oldw chil- 
dren ate long; teachers don’t have time to 
learn them; surely they should be read 
aloud.” 1110 folk tales ore long, but they are 
surprisingly easy to learn once you ^ used 
to them. However, rather than omit Acm 
because you feel it is impossible to sit down 
and learn to reU a complex and lengthy 
story as it deserves to be told, tcU only one 
ot two and read *e oAets. Far, fat better to 
read a story beautifully than to tell it poorly. 
But iiy leainlng to tell, say, just wo smnes 
a year and reading &e oAets. Then leam 
reo mote Ac next year. Your chddren wdl 
be changing while your tepettoite is gtow- 
iog and Ae old stories wUl be new to each 
oncoming group. Meanwhile, Tout f»axts “f 
smtytelling wUl be kept ahve and wA im- 
prove steadily. 

Read slatles calling far exact wards 

of author 

Stories whiA you never tell but always read 
IZVo book^are Aose which depend up^ 
L exact wotA of Ae auAut for Aeo 
and meaning. Rudyatd ^tplmss /o^ 
Stories ate good examples. No word of Acre 
"jZa belted; so telling Aem woidd 
mean memoriaation, whiA t 

but someAing muA -ore f 
AlAough separate episodes ran be 
telUng from A/ice in Wonderland or Wmd 
in the Willows, Aey should not be. Su 
ZZ should be read, because diejtylc 
die auAot ought not ro 
uo wotA ran be altraed 
ably even Hans Oitisnan Andetse 
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fellin g of folk tales should be read, because 
his matchless style is lost unless the story is 
memofiaed, Marie Shedlock, the famous Eog- 
lish storyteller, always mid the Aodersea tales 
to perfection, but she memorized them as an 
actress memorizes her lines and then re- 
created them in telling with apparent spon- 
taneity and captivating charm. She was an 
artist to her finger tips, but hers was die 
art of die platform, with five hundred or a 


Aousand in Ae audience, not Ae intimate 
art of Ae fireside, Ae cribside, Ae Ubrary, 
or Ae schoolroom with a few children close 
to Ae teller and Ae tale keyed in Ae low 
tone of friend to friend. For most of us, the 
rule still holds that a story which must be 
memorized becomes a recitation and a recita- 
tion is never storytelling. It is better always 
to read Ae talc that requires tim exact words 
of Ae auAor. 


Personal equipment for storytelling 


T he sucassful storyteller must have two 
tj’pes of equipment for his art. First, he 
must possess those outward and visible evi- 
dences of fitness for Ae task-good voice, 
clear diction, adequate vocabulary, and pleas- 
ant appearance. Second, he must achieve a 
certain elusive inner and spiritual grace made 
up of complete sincerity, delight in his tale, 
self-forgetfulness, and a respect for bis audi- 
ence and for hb scontclling art. The first 
equipment can be attained Arough patient 
prMtice. The second must grow from living 
and from loving boA literature and people. 
Agreeable voice 

An voice eod dear, pare diction 

are perhaps the first requisites for the stotv- 
rdle, to consider. Needless m sa,. .here 

stoi^lhns. You have sometimes heard the 
vone that talb down to the -'Dee- 
ah ht-.el rhilsiten." These unctuous ones 
head all too often over the tadio-moie 
sh u'T "O”™- You 

1'°^ '■‘xal aquip- 

P ^ “ 'f possible, so that sou tan 

™rsh, or monotonous trv • r 

Tatj r r 

puno and see «Lrc it^iu 
middle C " ° ftlation to 

c ^ Most of us can profitably pitch 
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our everyday speaking voices a key or so 
lower than we have been doing, and boA 
wre and our children will be more peaceful 
as a resulL Go to the Aeater or turn on Ae 
raAo, and deliberately listen to and compare 
voices. Be cridcal of Ae oversweet voices of 
some radio personalities, both male and fe- 
male. Try to disco>’er what makes the voices 
of KaAarine Cornell, Helen Hajes, Sir law- 
tence Olivier, Richard Burton, Maurice Evans, 
and I>ylan Thomas so moving and satisfying. 
Put on Lynn Fontanne’s rccorAog of “The 
W^te Cliffs of Dover" and notice Ae range 
and variety in that high, sweet voice. Lessons 
wiA an expert in voice placement and pn>- 
uc^n will help you, but by cuJtivadng a lis* 
mnmg ear you can do much for yourself. 

good voice is mvariably supported by 
deep a^ ointrolled breaAing. BreaA must 
rome rom down in Ae diaphragm, not 
irom Ae upper Aest. Read aloud sustained 
passages from Ae Psalms or from Shake- 
^eare. Put on Maurice Evans’ rc-corA'ng of 
^ Ji^ from Richard II and read them wiA 
^ You can Aen tell when you run out of 
krath and he docs not. Bteathc deeper, end 
not only W.II jnu be able n, sustain diSe long 
in passages, but )out voice will grow 
maS°,? Shallow breathing 

bS!^. "•'tith ate apt to 

breaAin * ■ *barp. Deep controlled 

gnes to Ae voice boA support 
and meteased range and color. 

XXIX ° Shakespeare’s Sonnet 

XXIX and phrase it cottectly without mn- 



ning out ot breath, then yon have good 
breath control, which will make your voke 
grow in depth and power as you use it. Notice 
that this sonnet has only the final period and 
only two semicolons to break the sequential 
phrases. Try lines 2, 3, and 4 on one breath, 
and>of course, lines 11 and 12. 

When, in disgrace with fortune and men's ^es, 
I all alone bwcep my outcast state. 

And trouble deslhen'cn with my bootlesscries. 
And look upon myself and curse my fate. 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 
Featured like him, like him with friends pos* 
sess'd, 

Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scqn^ 
'With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Vet in these thoughts m)’seif afmost despismg. 
Haply I think on thee, and then my state. 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sulien earth, sings hymns at heaven's 
gate; 

For thy sweet low remember’d such wealth 
bnngs 

That then I scorn to change my state with 
kings. 

Now, after having huSed and puffed self- 
consciously as you worked for breach control, 
read the sonnet for enjoyment. 

Clear articulation of words is as essential 
as an agreeable voice. Of course, nothing is 
worse than an artificial, overprecise enuncia- 
tion, except perhaps an attempt to imtcate 
the speech of another district that is quite 
foreign to us. If we are New England, South- 
ern, Midwestern, or Western, let’s not try for 
Oxford English or any other accent unnatural 
to us. Instead, let’s eradicate the impurities 
of out own particular region (every region 
has diem), and try to speak the purest, most 
vigorous pattern of English chat obtains in 
our section of the country. Storytelling is 
ruined if it sounds artificial or pretentious, 
for it is the homiest of all the arts. 

Good diction 

Storytelling is an art that requites disciplines 
of many kinds, and one of these is the choice 
of words. No storyteller can go far with a 


meager vocabulary; moreover, she must 
develop a sensitivity to words, so that she 
cannot possibly tell an Irish tale with the 
same vocabulary and cadence she uses for a 
Norwegian story. Read the story aloud before 
you begin to learn It until you get die feel 
and flavor of its peculiar vocabulary and 
word patterns. While exact memorizing is 
usually the wrong approach to the folk tale, 
the other extreme is much worse— a slipshod 
telling, a careless use of words. Such collo- 
quialBms and modernisms as "Boots got real 
mad,” or “the princess looked perfealy 
lovely,” or "'O.K.,’ said the lad," can min 
ffie mood and magic of a tale. Words muse 
be chosen wldi a semitive perception of the 
individual style of each tale. The dreamlike 
romance of "Sadko” calls for a very different 
choice of words from the mral story of "Gud- 
b/and on the Hdl-side.’’ Voice, diction, and 
vocabulary demand die crainiog of your ear. 
Listen to yourself— to your voice, your speech, 
and, above ail, to the appropriate words for 
your story. 

Mokln^ vocabulary door 

A s«»nd aspect of the word problem is die 
effect the peculiar language of the folk tales 
has upon children. For instance, consider 
words like "pate," "goody," "lassie," "mare,” 
"ftal," "tapers," "minstrels," "spindle," and 
dozens of others. As this text has already 
suggested, one of the easiest ways to explain 
these baffling words to young listeners is just 
to paraphrase them casually as you fell the 
story: "Just then he met a lassie— a young 
girl, 'Good day, lassie,’ said he’’— and the 
word is established. A teacher once told the 
stoty of "Oever Manka" to a group of college 
students, and, when she had finished and 
they had all commented pleasantly on the 
scary, she asked them what it meant when it 
said, "the mare foaled in the market place.” 
Only one girl in the class knew, although an 
important point in the story turns on that 
phrase. Why should the students have under- 
stood it? They were city girls and it is a 
nual phrase. Children would be even more 
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confused by such language. In telling it to 
children, paraphrase by all means: "the 
mare foaled in die market place— gave bltth 
to a little colt or foal.” Or if you wish, since 
it relates to an important episode in the tale^ 
clear it up before telling the story. Since the 
tale is for older children, the latter procedure 
is probably better. Write the words on the 
board and discuss the power of newborn olts 
or foals to get on their feet and even walk 
a little way. Explain that die foal in this 
story probably tonered over to a nearby 
wagon and lay down. There is no reason 
why children Aould not heat a much wider 
range of words than they are going to use, 
but there is every reason for helping them to 
understand the words as they hear them, 
ciier by paraphrasing them or by system- 
atically explaining diem before or after the 
storytelUng. 


Appearance 

Your particular style of beauty or plainness 
u of no consequence to successful storytelling, 
c^cenain other elements of appearance ate. 
Whether you sit ot stand, you must be re- 
laxed and easy. If you have to stand to tell 
your stories, then practice diem standing 
until you are at ease and so can enjoy your- 
self. If jou sit with your children grouped 
comfortably close to you, then practice telUug 
yom story sttimj down until you ate used to 
telltns stones tn that position. Foi most of 
ns, tt IS safest tn practice both ways, so that 
“ '^er position 
wlib a"’' situation in 

rotgating our- 
«b=s does not mean *a. we can tsord 
either to sit ot to stand sloppily. Practice in 
from of a mirror for a linle whUe tS^ 
ssbata comfortable good posture ItS 
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how feminine hats are insistent things diat 
cannot be forgotten; and they are completely 
foreign to the timeless and homey quality of 
the folk tales. 


Living the story 

The important elements of your appearance 
come from within. These ate your genuine, 
unaffected smile of enjoyment, the twinkle 
in your eye, the sudden gravity, the warning 
frown— in short, those sUght but unmistak- 
able responses to the changing mood or 
matter of the tale. The elaborate pantomime 
and large dramatic gestures of the stage have 
no place in storytelling, %u need only the 
subtle expressions of the face and eyes, re- 
sponding even as the voice responds to the 
import of the story. Mousy girls are often 
illumined with the zest and fun of a great 
story, timid girls are often lifted and inspired 
by a hero tale until they actually seem to 
grow in stature and impressiveness. This 
comes fmm within. This comes from living 
and loving your story until you are a flexible 
instrument for its full and best expression. 
It is not something to be learned by standing 
m frdnt of a mirror and twinkling your eyes 
at die right moment— heaven forbid! It means 
som«hing far more difficult. 

First, you must genuinely desire to tell 
your story. You must fall in love with the 
content or style or both. Never try to tell a 
story which barely interests you. Ruth Saw- 
yer put this positively la The Way of the 
Jo^ieller, when she said that she was 
a trying out with others something 
t moved me deeply; always finding 
out that what had been for me a spiritual 
feast usually fed others.” 

Of course, if you have not the emotional 
a^ity to be deeply moved by these stories, 
o not tty to tell them, for there must 
^ loving appreciation in 
e«ry word of a story if k k to touch an 
Gudrun Thorne- 
^omsen tell Gudbrand on the Hill-sIde" was 
» W how she loved that tender old wife 
how she relished the complete faith of 



that absurd and canny old man. She W'as sia» 
cerely entertained and touched by the paict 
and her feeling moved her audience. 

To love a story in this way means that 
the teller has not only learned the story 
mechanically and lived with it for some time 
bur has learned it with her heart, brooding 
over it and fussing with the phraseology until 
words and voice convey precisely what she 
feels. She does not rattle through it merely 
to get the words but re-creates it imagina- 
tively. She tells it slowly and thoughtfully 
to the darkness after she has gene to bed or 
she thinks it through, scene by scene, on the 
streetcar until finally it is her story. Such 
solitary telling is a process of disciplining her- 
self until she can give an honest interpreta- 
tion of the way the story makes her feel. 

Sharing the story 

Telling a story to an audience, however 
Urge or small, requires another quality which 
is difficult to name. Pethaps friendliness is 
as good a word for it as any other— a reaching 
out to people, a desire to share with them 
something that you enjoy. 

Once when I was still very new at story- 
telling, I was asked to give a Christmas Eve 
program in a detention home for girls. When 
I saw the girls marching in, I was suddenly 
in a panic. Most of them were there /or 
the worst possible reasons, and it was as sad 

Learning and telling a story 

P robably no one learns and re-creates sto- 
ries in quite the way anyone else does; but 
visualizing characters and scenes has always 
helped me not only to learn a story but to 
tell it. In 'The Pancake,” I see a snug kitchen 
with a mother standing close to the stove, 
her seven hungry children crowding much 
too near her to watch that fat sizzling pan- 
cake:. An old grandfather is sitting over in 
the corner smoking his pipe. Through the 
open door — It must be open because the 
pancake rolled through it — I see a country 
road winding over the hills and across the 


a group as you could well imagine. Some of 
diera were far too young to look as hard as 
tiiey did; some were making a pitiful show 
of bravado and sophistication, but the major- 
ity of them looked out of dull eyes with a 
kind of hopeless apathy. How could these 
girls be reached by stories about fairies and 
wee red caps, or about a goldfish that calked 
back? Probably my beginning was as weak 
as possible, because I was beset by doubts. 
Then "Peter the Goldfish” began to absorb 
my entire attention, as he always does, and I 
forgot the peculiar quality of these girls; they 
were just girls to enjoy what I enjoyed. Sud- 
denly one of them chuckled spontaneously, 
and we were friends sharing a common joke. 
After that there was no more panic for the 
teller. We shared the htimot and charm of 
both Peter and "The Voyage of the Wee Red 
Cap” (blessings on Ruth Sawyer for that 
inimitable tale!). We sang some carols to- 
gether, and I ended with the second chapter 
of St. Luke, read quietly, as I read it at 
home. The room was still, and the gicls were 
at ease. Afterward they came up to shake 
hands, and one of them said simply, 'Tbu 
done real good. I hope you come again.” 

This is what storytelling will help you do 
—to reach out to people impersonally but 
with the friendliness that comes from pleas- 
ures shared. It is one of the most heart-vrarm- 
lag experiences in the world. 


country and clear out of sight I see the char- 
aaets. ax>, some in more detail than others, 
depending upon bow dramatic their words 
or their roles are in the tale. Seeing them 
undoubtedly helps in characterizing them; so 
if you see the sneering faces of Cinderella's 
sisters, undoubtedly something of the sneer 
gets into your interpretation of their words 
and behavior. Not that you do actually sneer, 
of course— that is stage business, not story- 
telling— but still a sneerful suggestion un- 
cbubtedly creeps in. 

Obviously, if you are going to tell a stoqr 
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you must know it thoroughly. This involves 
overlearning to such a degree that not only 
is forgetting impossible, but you can stand 
aside and play with the interpretation of your 
story because you have no concern for the 
mechanics of recall. Some people feel diat 
memori^g is the only solution while others 
consider memorizing a dangerous approadi 
to the folk tales, for two reasons. First, these 
naive tales have not the formal perfection of 
the literary story; they were always kept fluid 
and personal by the old tellers. Ruth Sawyer, 
in The Way of the Storyteller, pays a tribute 
to the storytelling of her Irish nurse, who 
was proud of her art and used it with great 
dignity. She would close a story with the say- 
ing, 'Take it, and may the next one who tells 
it bener It." This is exactly what happens. 
A young student will tell one of the tales 


imaginar y audience around you. Of course 
you read your tale once or twice silently 
until you are thoroughly familiar with its 
sequential action, its mood, its areas of sus- 
pense, and its climax. You may then read it 
aloud once, if you wish to hear it, listening 
especially for its peculiar cadences, its folk 
flavor. Then begin telling it aloud, with the 
book at hand to refer to when you forget. It 
will be heavy going at first, with more rough 
spots than smooth, but go through the tale 
as a whole once or twice. Then polish the 
beginning and the end imtil they are easy 
and sure. Dialogue is die most difficult and 
the most fun. The dialogue sections you 
must lift out and work at until you make die 
ti^t connections and they go luturally and 
spontaneously. Every time you single out a 
special section for practice, go back and tell 


which we have loved and told and, although 
she follows the same text, the story becomes 
as umquely hers as if no one had ever told it 
before. This is the way it always has been 
and always will be. 

Another reason why exact memorizing is 
dangerous is that the forgetting of a single 
phrase or a connecting sentence will throw 
the teller completely off, so that she has to 
stop or start over or make an awkward pause 
while she racks her brain for the lost words. 
This of course spoils a story which if it is 
thoroughly learned but not memorized will 


remain in your memory for years. Somedmj 
when I am going to tell a story which perhaj 
I have not told for several years, I will lea 
it over only once to recall it, or if the mani 
saipt is not handy I will start in solitud 
bringing it back to the threshold of conxiot 
ness and speech. It may come haltingly 
spots, but with one or two retellings it is 
smooth and sure as it ever was. How is it don 
Psychologists say that the greatest can 
om in learning and the least loss throu 
forgetting are insured by practicing in t 
^mc way in sihich >ou arc going to t 
material. Since storytelling is oral, les 

)-ou expea to employ, and with 
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the whole story again unul it begins to come 
to life as a whole, and to sound not only like 
the story but hke you. 

Perhaps my experience will illustrate the 
difference between memorizing and the proc- 
ess just described. In telling "The Paneike,’’ 

I have no idea when and to whom the pan- 
cake says, "How do you do,” or "As well as 
i may,” or "Good day to you,” or 'The same 
to you.” The pancake and die characters be 
encounters exchange all these various forms 
of greetings and responses. These I know in 
general and apply as I wish. As a matter of 
after years of telling, my own use of 
them seems to follow a definite pattern that 
is mine, never the modern "Hi-yah,” or the 
stately God rest you, stranger” of some other 
ttle. My version is both the pattern of the 
Pancake” and my own personal patteriL It 
b learned, but not memorized. Does this 
make the dbrinction any clearer? 

The other spots in the story which you lift 
<^t for special practice ate those which stir 
the Motions. listen to yourself. If you are 
ovetemotional, tone down; or if you 
muff die climax, go back and heighten the 
suspCM that leads up to it, bringing out 
the cluuax on a fine crescendo. The great 
Virtue of working orally is that you can h ei»f 



your weak spots and strengthen them. 
can hear where the story becomes a little 
dull or slow, where your dialogue halts or the 
vocabulary is obscure for the particular group 
you have in mind. In short, oral practice for 
oral presentation is the safest, the quickest, 
and the most effeaive method of learning 
whether you memorize your material or not. 

The beginnings and endings 
The beginnings and endings of your stories 
should be polished until they are smooth and 
sure. The beginning requires special care be- 
cause it establishes the mood of your tale. 
You armounce your story informally in any 
of a dozen ways: 'Today we are going to 
hear about our old friends. The Three Billy- 
Goats Gruff.’" 'Tve a new story for you 
today, and it’s called The Fox and His Trav- 
els.’ ’’ "You have all heard stories about ‘Jack 
the Giant Killer,’ but do you know there 
was one girl who got the best of a powerful 
giant? Our story is about her, and her name 
was ‘Molly Whuppie.’ “ 

Then, having announced your story, pause 
a moment—not too long, not long enough to 
let the children start squirming again, just 
long enough for a deep, quiet breath— and 
then begin. The beginning of a nonsense tale 
is very different from the beginning of a ro- 
mance, as you can hear when you read these 
lines aloud: 

Once on a time there »vas a man who bad a 
goody who was so cross grained that there was 
no living with her. (‘‘Goody Gainst the Stream 
from Tales from the Iqeld.) 

Once, in the golden time, when an Irish king 
sat in every province and plenty coveted the 
land, there lived in Connaught a grand old king 
with one daughter. Slie was as tall and slender 
as the reeds that grow by Lough Erne, and her 
face was the fairest in seven counties. ("TTie 
Princess and the V^gahone," from The \V^y of 
the Storyteller.) 

There was once upon a time a Fisherman 
who hved with his wife in a pig-stye close by 
the sea, and every day he went out fishing; and 


he fished, and he fished. ("The Fishennaa and 
His Wife" from Grimm’s Fairy Tales.) 

As Chicken-Lichen went one day to the 
wood, an acorn fell on her poor bald pate, and 
she thought the sky had /alien. ("ChicJren- 
Ucken," horn Popular Rhymes and Nursery 
Tales.) 

Here are the beginnings of a droll, a romance, 
a comic-tragedy, and a nursery tale. In your 
telling, you establish the right atmosphere 
for your whole story with these opening 
lines; you put your audience in the right 
mood and build up anticipation. 

So with the endings you should leave your 
audience satisfied, with a sense of comple- 
tion. Good stories have been spoiled by a 
weak, inconclusive telling of the end. It must 
come with conviaion, whether it is nonsense, 
romance, poetic justice, or one of those sur- 
prise endings which are fun for everyone. 
The noisy grunt or inhalation with which 
you finish off 'The Pancake” ought to make 
the children jump and then laugh. This is 
primitive humor but well worth practicing 
for its gratifying results. Very different are 
the surprise endings of ‘‘Clever Manka” and 
"Sadko,” or the romantic conclusions of "The 
Princess and the Vagabone” and "East o' the 
Sun,” or the poeuc Justice of "The Fisher- 
man and His Wife.” These satisfying conclu- 
sions are characteristic of the folk tales and 
should be enhanced by the way you tell them. 

Dramatizing the tales 

The preceding discussion suggests the ques- 
tion of how far you should go in dramarizing 
these tales as you tell them and points, per- 
haps, to a limit beyond which too much is 
decidedly too much. Storytelling is essentially 
the art of the fireside, the campfire, the crib- 
side, and the classroom. It should be kept 
simple and informal, or else it goes over into 
the realm of the stage, where it does not be- 
long. Yet the folk tales are dramatic and 
should be dramatically told in the restrained 
drama of everyday talk. 

Ibung children are so motor-minded that 
they can’t talk about a ctaia without ‘choo- 
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cboolflg” and making the appropriate scuff- 
ing, shuttling motions of feet and arms. So in 
telling stories to them, you unconsciously use 
more gestures and more pantomime than you 
would ordinarily. It may not be necessary, 
but it seems entirely natural to roll the pan- 
cake out of the door with a big dtculac 
motion of the hand when you say "and rolled 
out of the door like a wheel," or to suggest 
the length of the uoll's nose with hand to 
nose and then hand extended full arm’s 
length away as you say, "and a nose as long 
as a poker." Most nursery-school and kinder- 
garten teachers and mothers of young chil- 
dren do something of the sort. If such gestures 
are not overdone, they are natural and legiti- 
mate. But they probably should diminish to 


die vanishing point with older children. WIdi 
them, any ovetdramatiaation turns story- 
telling into elocutionary absurdity. 'The 
lassie made a low bow” is most decidedly 
not accompanied by such a bow. Neverthe- 
less, the lassie’s fear or humility is conveyed 
by the voice, which speaks the words gravely 
or humbly. Or suppose there was mockery in 
that bow; so, too, the voice can suggest the 
lassie’s frame of mind in the speaking of 
those same words. Tty it. In short, you never 
dramatiae literally; you suggest ever so sim- 
ply but unmistakably the dramatic element 
in the narrative. The moment you forget this 
restraint so essential to the integrity of a 
stoty, something artificial and stagy comes in, 
and the art of storytelling is destroyed. 


Three storytellers with contrasting style 


P erhaps some of these points about story- 
telling can be illustrated by sketching 
brlefiy the techniques of three distinguished 
smrytellers: the English Marie Shcdlock, the 
^crican Ruth Sawyer, and the Norwegian 
Gudnin 'Ihorne-Thomsca These three worn- 
cn TACffi as unlike as possible in personality, 
m manner of telling their stories, and even in 
die type of tales they told, but they did have 
certain charwctistics in commoa All three 
had a deep love for the old stories and pre- 
«nccd them with an evident sincerity and 
enjoymenr. And all three were sensitive to 
words and wd them with precision and tell- 
mg effect Words and voices were theii media 
for re^mg an audience, and they used 

oc^a Miss Sawjcrs voice is warm anH 
rich; Miss Shcdlock’s was deep and resonant 
in the tradition of the state* Mrs Thnm • 

Mona Shadioclc 


tent than would be necessary by die fireside 
or in a schoolroom. If the story called for a 
cort^y, she curtsied. She also memorized her 
stories, probably because she was preeminent 
as an interpreter of the stories of Hans Qiris* 
tian Andersen, whose words should not be 
tampered with. She was of the stage or plat- 
form rather than the home or schoolroom and 
hers was a literary rather than a folk art. 
Nevertheless, it was great storytelling, rich in 
cwacterizations, full of subtly suggested im- 
p canons, and sparkling with infectious gai- 
Her eyes shone, her voice was clear and 
ridi, and her flawless diction fell on the ears 
lAc music. Marie Shedlock will be remem- 
bered for her ebullient humor, her disciplined 
a« of narration, her sense of the dramatic. 

^^"*5ected delight in telling a good 
o^- These qualities won her audiences old 
and young.* 

Ruth Sawyer 

*5 known not only as a collector 
1 °^ “ storyteller as 

nf«* comment on her warm frienJIi- 
out to an audience imme- 

Uiy 1934, i, lo il* »rt of 
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diately. Tliere is no one else who can relate 
Irish stories as she does, and there is perhaps 
no other storyteller with so wide a range of 
tales from many lands, representing many 
types and moods. Jf she is sometimes a bit 
sentimental, she has also a sense of fun and 
quick flashes of wit. While her stories are 
folk tales, collected from the lips of native 
storytellers, Miss Saw)’er tells them in hteraiy 
form that is a long way from the stark sim* 
plicity of a Norwegian folk tale. Perhaps 
this is because she has listened to the Irish 
storytellers, who use language richly and 
melodiously, making a more frequent use of 
the beautifully cadenced line than any others. 
Her stories make music both on the printed 
page and when she tells them. Only a fine 
storyteller with an unerring sense of words, 
mood, and the music of narration could have 
produced that Christmas masterpiece, "The 
Voyage of the Wee Red Cap." ft is character- 
istic of her arc both in editing and telling 
stories. 

Gudrun Therne-Thomsen 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen has given us the 
greatest expression of the folk arc of story- 
telling that this generation has known. 
Neither here*and-now fashions in children’s 
literature nor Hollywood’s cult of distorting 
authentic literature has ever touched the pu- 
rity of her art. Recordings of her storytelling 
have been made for the Library of Congress, 
and commercial recordings are available too. 
Mrs. Thomsen has trained innumerable li- 
brarians and teachers in the meticulous dis- 
ciplines of storytelling, and these recording 
of hers should extend her influence still 
further,^ 

Two forces in her childhood help to ex- 
plain her unique am She was Norwegian 
born, the daughter of the distinguished ac- 
tress who created the roles of Ibsen s heroines 
as each of his plays was written and produced. 
We can imagine the cbjld of that mother, 
highly intelligent and sensitive to beauty, 

ipive cecofds cia be obtained thtough ‘be Ame««a 
Libcicy Associaciofl, 50 Else Hu/on Streer. Chicigo 11. 


growing up in an atmosphere where devotion 
to die inregriry of the spoken word was taken 
for granted. Storytelling was also a part of 
each day’s experience, so thac the child, 
Gudrun, stored away in her heart an abiding 
Jove for the sagas and the homely tales of 
her country. This love she expressed in a 
Jiferime of storytelling. 

Mrs. Thomsen was small and plain with 
the beautiful plainness of fine silver. Her 
brow was high and serene, her features deli- 
cate and mobile, and her eyes Northern blue, 
clear, and honest. She stood quietly with rarely 
a gesture; she spoke slowly and gravely and 
her voice capmred you immediately. It was a 
light voice— with no heavy resonance, no 
tinging tones, but a rare sweetness. Here was 
a tempered instrument which had been used 
in the service of beauty and spoke to the spirit 
even more effectively than the carefully chosen 
words. She had a quiet sense of humor, which 
expressed itself subtly in just a hint of a 
smile, a sudden droll rum of phrase. She de- 
veloped the drama of her tales with astonish- 
ing effeaiveness, considering her restraint. 
She used no exaggerated inflections and few 
gestures. It was the quality of the voice, the 
minor note of fear or loneliness, the crescendo 
of happiness or exultation, and the steady 
sustained tone of courage which told the 
story. Whether it was a lassie searching for 
her lost love or a Pancake growing cockier 
and cockier or a Sigurd winning his sword, the 
voice laid its spell on every audience. 

Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen was the quietest 
of all the storytellers, and the least humorous. 
Sometimes in telling a saga she seemed almost 
austere, and her stories were apt to fall con- 
tinuously into a minor key. Her art was the 
essence of dramatic simplicity— no embellish- 
ments, no exaggeration, but a complete in- 
tegrity of words and spirit, and all so quiet, 
so still that you could hear the heart speaking. 

These three great storytellers— Marie Shed- 
loci^ Ruth Sawyer, Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 
—had different gifts and different styles but 
an equal devotion to their art. They are 
proof that different personalities will succeed 
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with different methods— in storytelling as 
well as in other activities. Marie Shedlock, 
in the uadition of the stage rather than the 
fireside, had a dramatic quality and an un- 
affected gaiety that no child could resist Ruth 
Sawj’er gives a literary, ornamented toudt to 
folk tales that makes them sheer poetry and 
urries the children to new appreciation of the 


Reading aloud 

I t may seem easier to read aloud than to 
tell a story, but reading and telling require 
a similar discipline. Never read or tell a story 
you genuinely dislike, for without sincerity 
and a sense of shared enjoyment the story 
will nwer come to life. Except for those sim- 
plest little picture-tales for the youngest, you 
had better read aloud for yourself before- 
hand any story you are going to read to the 
chddren. The requisites for storycelling- 
voice, diaion, dramatic simplicity-are needed 
for reading aloud. Moreover, now that you 
have a ^k berween you and your audience, 
you will find it easier to lose the children’s 
attention and interest. To avoid this, you must 
l^ow your text so well that you can read w 
the children a good part of the time, lookme 
over your te« directly at them. This is not 
h^d to do if you have gone over the story 
ahead of t^e. If you are in a hurry (and 
who un t? ), skim the story in advance, read- 
ing aloud enough to get the feel of how it 
ST’ comes, what are 

*e to ^ esublished, and how it ends* 

elude that days reading. Even ten minutes’ 
preparanon will repay many times whm 

othc,wJd„uLyfo,''eS!dr“A'‘“Lr 

teachers A J u parents or 


beauty of words. Mrs. Thomsen might seem 
overscrious for children, but her simplicity and 
her quietness were right, both for the folktales 
she told and for her listeners. Your own story- 
telling will take on still a different pattern. 
Only two specific qualities >’ou must share 
with these three— you must be sincere and 
you must enjoy telling stories. 


reminiscences lead to a final suggestion: 
choose for storytelling or reading aloud only 
distinguished stories and poetry. Children will 
read plenty of trash on their own, but it 
won’t hurt them if they are immunized 
against mediocrity by exposure to enough 
first-rate literature. To read second-rate mate- 
rial aloud with all your skill is to give it a 
disproportionate imporunce, but to give this 
emphasis to a fine story is to make it impor- 
tant and memorable to children. Upon the 
old magic, the folk tales, you will bestow 
the special honor of storytelling. The new 
magic, the modern fanciful tales— these jou 
may read aloud. But whether jou read or tell 
stories, enjoy them yourself and share your 
enjoyment unaffectedly with the children. 


Iry rereading these folk tales. They wUl 
move you sometimes to laughter and some- 
^ tender pity. They will give you a 
better ^derstanding of other people and 
^ When you have finished, you 
*^1 « • grown accustomed 

to wking at life with the eyes of a poet, 
S for the spirit behind the rags or be- 
t, 1^1 clothes, for the selfishness or 
*e imbihty that makes the man. You wUl 
* ears have grown accustomed 
e nguage of poets speaking in prose, 
ou can nwet forget the measured cadence 
talB, the words dancing or stepping 
EEiTOly to dio mood. All the rest of your life 
^ wdl oocoosciously measure other prose 

e o^ tales with their exciting action, 
tKh imagmanve qualities, and theit orderly 



and exact form satisfy some of the child’s 
basic needs. They stir and reassure him. They 
carry him completely out of himself and give 
him new insight about himself, and about 
other people, too. They have been kept alive 
by oral tradition and are still, even in this <ky 
of books, more effective for telling than for 
reading. The multiplicity of folk-tale collec- 
tions does not mean that we should use more 
of tliem. Most teachers are probably using 
them less than they once did because other 
types of fiction for children have improved 
in quality. But we should know that there 
are now available many national collections 
of these old tales, and we should select from 


them a moderate number of suitable variety. 
Folk tales, delightful as they are, should be 
used in balanced proportion to realistic sto- 
ries and informational reading. They are fan- 
tasy, and too much fantasy can make Jack a 
confused boy, a runaway from reality. But 
in moments of discouragement, let’s be 
grateful for the reassuring message of these 
old tales. These stories say to the child, 
“Don’t be too depressed about brute force 
and wickedness, because you will live to see 
them overthrown. Kindness and courage work 
their own magic in this world. Just reinember 
the glass slipper in your pocket. It is your 
talisman of the triumph of virtue.” 


lll„5tra»ion by Han. FiscW for 
the hoveling Music.on. by Grimm. 

Hoftourt, Brace, IrM 
(original in color, 
book * 1^) 

Wealth and security for the 
homeless musicians at last! 
Only the nocturnal cat lies 
awake in her handsome new 
bed. The others snooze 

bright colors, ulhlht 

Mrymdtiarlsthctrcluce 

„,is to second pyce.-Bcco’bc 
yonogess can soon "rend hss 

Stones from the illustrations. 
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13 j Fables, myths, and epics 



lllvslroiien tren 
Atup't fablu. 


Serlt Art:ybo«h»ff'j 
V.kinfl, 1943 (bftok 6 


ni) 


Although he u as ttyhzed at 
on Oriental rug, thu leopard's pnde is 
u riitcn all over his face. Note how 
ArtzybasheS, a master of intricate 
design, repeals curved lines 
throughout she picture. 


F ables, myths, and epics are also a part of 
the great stream of folklore. While they 
are not generally so popular with children 
as the fairy tales, they have made an equally 
important contribution to our literary herit* 
age. The fables have colored our attitudes to- 
ward moral and ethical problems. The myths 
and the epics have become a part of our every- 
day ^bols and speech. All these three types 
of literature, while fundamentally different, 
have one characteristic in common: they have 
a strongly marked moral flavor. 


Moral tales: 

fables, parables, proverbs 


Cables are brief narratives which attempt 
abstract ideas of good or bad, wise 
or iTOluh behavior concrete and striking 
to be understood and remembered. 
Aether the characters are crows or men, 
remain coldly impersonal and engage in 
teaches a moral 
the rn,P essential elements of 

simplest 


ivatcr som 

sbemiuhr ' *°i try £ 

sl*e might, she could not read, .t with her 2aJ 



and it seemed as though she would die of thirst 
within sight of the remedy. At Jast she hit upon 
a clever plan. She began dropping pebbles iulo 
tile Pitcher, and \vith each pebble the water 
rose a little higher until at last it reached the 
brim, and the Iciiowiiig bird was enabled to 
quench her thirst. 

“Necessity is the mother of invention/'^ 

The chief aaor in most fables is an animal 
or inanimate object which behaves like a 
human being and has one dominant trait. 
G. K. Chesterton insists that there can be 
no good fables with human beings in them, 
and it is true that most fables are not con- 
cerned with people. Yet there are a substantial 
number of fables which tell about human 
beings and still retain their fable quality. 
Remember 'The Boy Who Cried Wolf," and 

THE MILKMAID AND ITER PAIL 

A iaimei's daughter had been out to mtik the 
cows, and was returning to (he daiiy carrying 
her pail of milk upon her head. As she walked 
along, she fell a-musing after this fashion: “The 
milk in this pail will provide me with cream, 
which I will make into butter and take to 
market to self. Wfh the money I will buy a 
number of eggs, and these, when hatched, will 
produce chickens, and by and by I shall have 
quite a large poultry-yard. Then I shall sell some 
of my fowls, and with the money which th^ 
will bring in I will buy myself a new gown, 
which I shall wear when I go to the fair; and 
all the young fellows will admire it, and come 
and make love to me, but I shall toss my head 
and have nothing to say to them.” Forget(ing 
all about the pail, and suiting the action to the 
word, she tossed her head. Down went the pari, 
all the milk was spilled and all her fine castles 
in the air vanished in a momentl 
“Do not count your chickens before they are 
hatched.”* 

Here again is a single episode pointing to a 
moral, as briefly and impersonally xelared as 
"The Crow and the Pitcher.” Jr is a true 
fable. 

Fables have a teasing likeness to proverbs 
and parables. All three embody universal 

^Aesop's Fables, translated by VT 5. Vpraon /on«, p. 17. 

Vbid., p. 23. 


truths in brief, striking form; and all three 
are highly intellectual exercises, as exact as 
an equation. Of the three, the proverb is the 
most highly condensed commentary on hu- 
man folly or wisdom. It tells no story but 
presents a bit of wisdom succinctly and some- 
times wittily: 

A soft answer turneth away wrath: but griev- 
ous words stir up anger.* 

Tlie w/cked flee when no man pursueth; but 
the r^iteous are bold as a lion.* 

He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it.® 

He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty; and be that ruleth his spirit than be 
that taketh a city.® 

Boast not thyself of tomorrow; for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.'’ 

Better b a dry morsel and quietness there- 
with, that} an house full of feasting with strife.^ 
He (hat diligently sceketh good procmeth 
favour: but he that seeketh mischief, it shall 
come unto him.® 

Perhaps the fable grew out of the proverb, to 
dramanze its pithy wisdom in story form. 

The parable is like the fable in that it tells 
a brief story from which a moral or spiritual 
truth may be inferred. But its characters, un- 
like the personified animals or objects of 
most fables, are often human beings, like 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins, or the Prod- 
igal Spn, or the Good Samaritan. If the story 
is told in terms of animals or objects, they 
are never personified but remain strictly them- 
selves. That is, the seed that fills upon rocky 
ground has nothing to say for itself, and 
the house that was built upon sand goes 
down in die flood strictly a house. The par- 
ables use people or things as objecr lessons, 
and the matchless parables of Jesus point out 
and amplify the moral. 

There are obvious differences among the 

*P(uvub» 13:1. 

«P«)verf>» 28.1. 

SEcde»u(es 10:8. 

«Pt(n«tbs 16:32. 

^PraT«(bs 27.1. 

Vrowfbs 17:1. 
vPfoveibi 11:27. 
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stories discussed in the following pages under and many contain maxims or proverbs. All 
Fable collections. Some are typical fables> of them, however, embody moral or spiritual 
some are parables, others resemble folk tales, wisdom. 


Fable collections from various sources 


I f you say "fables” to an English-speaking 
child, he thinks at once of Aesop’s fables, 
die source of the two stories quoted on pages 
282-283- To a French child, La Fontaine and 
"fables” ate inseparably associated, and so it 1$ 
in the Orient with The Panchatantra, The 
F ables of Bidpai, or the Jatakas, These major 
collections of fables, while resembling each 
other, show also striking differences. 

Aosop 

Pknudcs, a fourtccnth-cenmiy monk, pre- 
fixtd a stoiy of Aesop’s life to a book of fables, 
supposedly those of Aesop. Some modern 
scholars not only doubt the authenticity of 
tto account, but they even doubt whether 
Aesop really existed. G. K. Chestetton sun. 
gats that he may be as completely a fictitious 
ctaractet as that other slave, Uocle Remus, 
who also told beast tales. Aesop Is said to 
have lived between 620 and 560 B.c and is 
Aought to have been a Samian slave. Bemuse 
free speech under the Tyrants was risky bust- 
f m’ '“PI”*"* to have used the 

self^od' protecting him- 

self and veiling his opinions behind the in- 
numdoes of these hole stories. Legend has it 

off a cliff, whether for his deformity or for 
pote It n not known. All we know is 
to the pic^esque legends about Aesop 
taye ^tsisted. Today we like to think 

Sr "“‘"S his appatLtk 

c.oLg”o“f^^rpSDSg:fSr/' 

cenS^S aSTm” “S"' 


guages, and were among die first books to be 
printed by Caxcon when he started hts famous 
press in England. Evidendy there was infiltra- 
tion from other sources. Joseph Jacobs said 
he could mention at least seven hundred 
fables ascribed to Aesop, although the first 
known collection of them made by Demetrius 
of Phalenim, about 320 b.c, contained only 
about two hundred. Since India, like Greece, 
had long used the beast tale for teaching pur- 
poses, undoubtedly some of the Indian fables 
had gravitated, in the course of time, to the 
Aesop collection. From whatever source they 
came, once included in Aesop they assumed 
the Aesop form, which is now regarded as 
the pure fable type. It is a brief story with 
inan^te objects or animals most frequently 
»rving as the leading characters, and with 
die single action of the narrative pointing to 
an obvious moral lessoa 




• wiibiiuianira 


The Panchatantra, meaning "five books,” was 
imposed in Kashmir about 200 B.C.,* and 
TOllection of Indian 
fables. The HUopadesa, or Book of Good 
L^ui^I, n considered only another version of 
n ttai still another is called 

« « collections were 

transUted into Persian. Arabic, Larin, and 
^ny o er languages. In the Larin version 
^ throughout medie- 

^treme condensation of Aesop, 
and ^ F^nchatantra seem long 
l^m^lved. Ihey comprise a textbook on 
tne wise conduct of Ilf.*” j • • 

Mphital ve,^ J, Pliilo- 

ofthesm™^! that Ac Aread 

_ “ “‘““t fotgoncn. Some of Aese 

tS: S'"’ f- 
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tHoifrotfon by RItbord Metghway for Ih# fobi** Xttap 
retotd fay Joseph Jacobs. MacrniHon, I?<J (t>«ofc 4^4 * 7SM 

A pleasant page to catch the child’s eye! The 
Ison and the mouse ate a sufficiently incompatihle 
past to arouse an interest uhkb their coniersalhnd 
pose hetghtens. The decoraiUe rope frames the pic- 
ture and ties tstle, picture, and text neatly together. 


poems are sKteen or twenty verses loo^, but 
the quatrain is the more usual type. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

Although of diBerent caste; 

Tlte whale world is 3 our eager friend 
So long as riches last. 

When arrows pierce or axes wound 

A tree, it grows together sound; 

From enjel, ugly speech 30U feel 

A wound that tune will never heal. 

A/ate friends, male friends, howes-er strong 
Or weafc they be; 

Kecall the capth e elephants 
That mice set free.* 

Both human beings and animals cake leading 
parts in these fables, so that in content as well 
as form they seem more like folk tales than 
fables. On the whole, Xbe ?anchatantra is for 
adults rather than children, but some thirty- 
four of the best of these stories ate well illus- 
trated by E. Boyd Smith in The Tortoise and 
the Geese and Other Babies of Bidpd. This 
is a book children enjoy. 

The Jatokos 

Another ancient collection of Indian fables is 
the group called the Jatakas. The time of their 
origin is nor definitely known. They were in 
existence in the fifth century AS., bur cur- 
ings illustrating Jataka stories have been 
found which were made as early as the second 
or third centuries B.c In modern India, 
crowds of attentive people still listen to dsese 
old tales. 

Jatakas is a Buddhist najne for stories 
concerning the rebirdis of Gaucama Buddha, 

mid., pp. 5, 322, 273. 



who according to tradition was relocamated 
many times in the forms of different animals 
until he became at last Buddha, the En- 
lightened One. These beast stories, then, ate 
really about a man living brieffy as an animal, 
consorting with other animals, and deriving 
from these experiences certain ethical lessons. 

Joseph Gaer tells us that there are two 
or three thousand of tiiese stories. Gener- 
ally the introduction and body of the tale 
are in prose, but the conclusions are often 
verses. Comparatively few of them are suitable 
for children and then only with considerable 
adaptation. Ellen C. Babbitt's two books of 
the Jatakas were made with children in mind, 
and so omit all reference to the Buddha. 
Joseph Gaer’s versions, in The Tables of India, 
keep clowr to the original form of the Ja- 
cak^ as j’ou can see by comparing his tale 
of ~Ihe Talkative Tortoise" with Ellen G 
Babbitt's: 

niE TURTLE WHO COOLD.v’t STOP TALTO.'G 
A Turtle lived in 3 pond at the foot of a hSl. 
T\vo young wild Geese, loolirg for food, saw 
the Turtle, and talked with him. The next day 
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wcTetlTHS."'" 

hJ'f "" “'<1 »"» *y, "1 

to «y bad to ,t to-monow. !t will be a loi 

-^Moot:,'“i>b";.„^rCar 

'ng along uif/j fJiA 7),,i» j ™° Geese i 

-C U,c l.t!c "c 

“^Oing a Tuitlc by a stick 


lllustralion by E. Boyd Smith for Th« Tertolio and fhs Ge*i* 
ond Olhtr fablei of Bidpol retold by Maude Borrow* 
Outten^ Houghton MifFlin, 1936 (book 434 x IVi) 

la sptle of the beautiful stveep of uiiigs there 
« something irresistibly comte in these soaring 
creatures. Nolo how E. Boyd Smith by 
dutorting a tad here, a neck there, has centered 
attention on the absurdly dangling tortoise. 


ness is fhat of yours?” when he let go, and fell 
dead at the feet of the children. 

As the two Geese ilcw on, they heard the 
people ay, when they came to see the poor 
Tiirtle, “TJiat feliow could not Jcccp iiis mouth 
shut. He bad to talk, and so lost his life." 

This is, of course, a true fable. Other 
Jatakas remind us of familiar parables from 
the Bible. Still others arc like short folk tales 
With self-evident morals. Because the tales in 
Joseph Gaer’s The Fables of India keep closer 
to the original form of the Jatakas, they are 
more suitable for children of ten or older, 
while Ellen C. Babbitt’s fatakas charm the 
younpr children. All three books of these are 
e ightfully illustrated in the spirit of the text. 


La Fontaine, 1621>T695 

In the twelfth century, Marie de France intro- 
durcd and popularized the fable in France. 
Others followed her lead, but Jean de La 
tonume, a contemporary of Charles Per- 
Mr completely and grace- 

o V *= a word 

for 1, failuT, the "fable-teller 

^ lovely district of 
^ra^Thsetry in Champagne, bnt after his 
livether” Wife, who continued to 

amusi/ ^ then another. Of the 

““ Wmindedness, . 

wn »„ ““""S with his 

iJMMiSed the tey "Ah t’'t, 

«oil him somTOhere^”n 1 

ere. But the personal leg- 
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end of the man is insignificant compared to 
the fame of his fables. 

La Fontaine was a skilJed poet and wrote 
his fables in graceful verses which ate de- 
lightful to read and easy to memorke. Un- 
fortunately, they lose some of their appeal 
when translated into English. It is a lucky 
child who can have them in French widt die 
illustrations of Boutet de hfonvel. There are 
charming bits of description in these fables 
which reveal the birds and little beasts and 
the forests and meadows of the beautiful 
Champagne countryside where La Fontaine 
grew up. The courtier and the man of the 
world show themselves in the shrewd ap- 
praisals of character and the worldly philos- 
ophy that permeate the Fables: 

Now, as ei’eryone knows, white paws do not 
grow on wolves. 

Afy dear Mr. Crow, learn Irom this bow every 
flatterer Jives at the expense of anybody who 

Using fables with children 

T he highly inteliecfual quality of fables, 
proverbs, and parables is quite apparent 
when they are compared with the folk tales. 
Just because the fable happens to use char- 
acters that sound like those of the folk tales, 
and because large, colored illustrations usually 
play up this resemblance, they have often 
been given to small children fot entertain- 
ment. Then we are surprised when the chil- 
dren don’t warm up to them. But lets keep 
out definitions clearly in mind. All three of 
them— proverbs, parables, and fables— are at- 
tempts to make abstract ideas sufficiently 
striking ot objective to be understood and 
remembered- Every one of them is an abstrac- 
tion— a maxim, an adage, a brief sermon on 
morality— and, because of this, the least ap- 
pealing of all story types with children. 

If you try to compose an otigiaal fable 
yourself, you will discover at once what a 
mathematical procedure it is. Suppose you 
take "Pride goerh before a fall” and choose 
a rabbit for your leading character. Your 
rabbit cannot be little Peter Rabbit, own 


ivdJ listen to him. This lesson is well worffi the 
Joss of a cheese to you. 

Bat among all the fools the human kind 
excels. \Vc have the eyes of a lynx for the faults 
of others and the eyes of moles for our own. We 
forgive ourselves much more easily than we do 
oar neighbor.^ 

La Fontaine used for his sources the Latin 
versions of Aesop and The Fables of Bidpai, 
and the versions of his predecessor, Afarie de 
France. In spite of the verse form and the 
characteristic bits of philosophy, these Fables 
of La Fontaine’s are closer to the Aesop pat- 
tern than to the tales from India. They main- 
tain Ae brevity, the predominant use of 
animal characters, and, above all, the single 
striking episode which points Ae moral, 
Reading them in French, you readily under- 
stand why the school children of France have 
for generations memorized Aem wiA delight 
and remembered Aera always. 


bfoAer to Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cotton-tail; 
but he will be an impersonal crearure known 
as Proud Rabbit. Then your equation is 
merely: Proud Rabbit + X — Pkde goeth 
before a fall. All you have to do is to devise 
a single episode fot X in which the Proud 
Rabbit takes a well-deserved rumble. No one 
will cate about his misfortune e/Aer, because 
you give Proud Rabbit no family to grieve 
for him, no personality of any complexity. 
He isn’t a family man, kind to his wife and 
Aildren, wiA just one slight weakness, his 
pride. No, this fable rabbit is all PRIDE and 
nothing else. Yiur heart never beats wiA 
sympathy for fable creatures. They remain 
impersonal, unemotional exemplifications of 
virtue or folly. 

With young children 

Tliese are some of Ae reasons why, in spire 
of the bright-colored pictures which adorn 
many an edition of Aesop or La Fontaine, 

vibe Tablet of La Foalatne, translited by M»rs»ret W 
Bnnrs, pp. 6, 8, aod 19. 
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the fables should be used chiefly with the 
older children. To be sure, a few may be told 
to young children in anticipation of the whole 
books later on, but they should be the ones 
which have the most story appeal, or an 
obvious bit of humor: for instance, “The 
Lion and the Mouse," "The Town Mouse and 
the Country Mouse,” "The Hare and the 
Tortoise," and "The Fox and the Crow." Two 
or three such fables a year, slipped in among 
warmly appealing folk tales and modern 
realistic stories, are about as man y absaactioos 
as die primary mind cares to cope with. 


With older children 

On the other hand, children ten, eleven, and 
twelve years old can read for themselves 
and enjoy a good collection of the Aesop 
fables. They like to tell a fable to the class, 
omitting the moral to see how closely the 
group can come to supplying it. This, by 
toe way, is no mean intellectual feat but is 
one Item often used in incelligeace tests. 
Or try the projea suggested on page 287; 

^. 283 and 285) and cry to evolve a fable. 
^ IS too hard for chUdren to do individu- 
ally but be great fun for a whole class. 
Because the pithy maxims of Aesop and U 
Pontine have passed into our lan^^ ^ 
“ every child should Ssome 


Gods and men 


cries or activifiM follows f] 

Oris™ o( human " 

lontficcnt action "‘'““S'" " 

■”clicus):o. S ,I,„„? ™"“'0l.eco ate P, 
custom or the^naturc rcjjgto: 

«c„h,p.- “‘“''"““‘ocyo/ob/eeb, 

Tom....- 


experience with them— "What’s bred in the 
bone will never come out of the flesh.” 

With a study of India, introduce the stories 
of The Panchatantra and ]atakas as told by 
Ellen C Babbitt and Joseph Gaer. Their three 
books have stories that are worth using at any 
time, with or witliout a unit on Indian life. 
Greedy and Speedy," "The Lion and die 
Wily Rabbit,” "The Hermit and the Mouse," 
The Merchant of Seri,” "Grannie’s Dlackie,” 
and The Banyan Deer" are all entertaining 
talcs. 

Wth older children, die Jataka tales miglit 
lead to the discovery of fablclike qualities in 
some of our modern tales; for instance, Andy 
and the Lion by James Daugherty, The Story 
of Ferdinand by Munro Leaf, Nothing at All 
by Wanda Gag, and A Hero by Mistake by 
^ita Brenner. The last may remind the chU- 
dren of a popular song that carries the 
same moral: "Whenever 1 feel afraid, I 
whistle a happy tune.” However, you had 
bcst.be cautious about too many of these ex* 
^sioas into morals and double mearungs. 
A fw such experiments will go a long way 
with children, ^cn literature becomes chiefly 
a medium of instruction, it is usually on its 
way m f^g as good literature. Introduce a 
tew fables now and then throughout child- 
an pre-adolescence, but use vigorous, cn- 
tertammg stories and poetry most of the rimp. 


t a » attempts to make more acceptable the 
reahues of existence-danger, disease, 
OMformne, death to which man U snbjeaed 
hy ocplaming them as pan of a saaed order 
in the umverse. 

Tie "es^lanations" may seem itrationaf 
^ ^nsntent to the science-minded mod- 

hy^ie« hot were created by and appeal 

camp Prun^tive peoples be- 

sacred hel^('°o “^“ted with their 
ssy "ere areas of reverent aceeptance-not 
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of objective study, as they ate in this a^ of 
science and social science. 

Evolution of myths 

A number of writers have called attention to 
the various levels of myth development, their 
evolution from primitive to higUy complex 
symbolic stories. These developmental stages 
are important to us because diey throw li^t 
upon the various types of stories included in 
myths and help to explain their suitability, or 
lack of it, as story material for children. 

The early part of this evolution is, of 
course, shrouded in the darkness of prehistoric 
times. Much research has been devoted to it, 
but the outlines are still only dimly under- 
stood. For one thing, the evolution of myth 
and religion differs from people to people. 
Suffice it to say that the Greeks, like many 
other peoples, passed through a primary stage 
in which they worshiped an impersonal force 
believed to pervade all aspects of the uni- 
verse: sun, moon, crops, rivets. The early 
Greeks performed rites to propitiate these 
bodiless forces so that they would grant to 
die world fertility and life. Later these nature 
forces were personified in die myths. 

Myths, then, did give body—both animal 
and human— to the mystic forces that early 
people felt in the universe. As religious ideas 
developed, the tendency was to give complex 
human form to these impersonal forces. These 
bright sky-dwellers were created in man s own 
image but surpassed him in beauty, wisdom, 
and power. All the warmth and glory of the 
sun was embodied in the Greek ideas of 
Apollo, all the terror of storms in their ideas 
of Zeus and his fearful thunderbolts. Not 
only ate the myths the “earliest recorded 
utterances of men coiKerning the visible 
phenomena of die world into which th^ 
were born," but myths also express men’s 
wonder, fear, and sense of the beauty and 
majesty of nature. 

Imagining these supernatural beings in 
dieif own likeness, the people interpreted a 
flood to mean that the river god vas an^ 
with man and intended to punish him. 


Drouths, earthquakes, good crops, and bad 
crops were all dependent on how man stood 
in die graces of these nature gods. These 
primitive beginnings of mydi were polytheis- 
tic; that is, they det^eloped man y gi^. G. fC 
Oiescerton, speaking of the many Greek 
deities, commented that "the Greeks could 
not see pees for dryads.” 

Presently these beings developed reladon- 
ships among each other, assumed certain 
powers, and suflered limitations of power. 
Thus in the Greek mythology the first gods 
were all brothers and sisters— Hestia, De- 
meter, Hera, Poseidon, Hades, and Zeus. Be- 
cause Zeus saved them from destruction, he 
was chosen the supreme ruler, the sky god, 
while Poseidon ruled tbe waters and Hades, 
dwelling below the earth, ruled the dominion 
of the dead. From their matings, their chil- 
dren, and the powers and limitations of each 
of these three powerful brothers arose end- 
less squabbles that bear a melancholy re- 
semblance to the earthly rows of man himself. 

Each god or goddess came to assume cer- 
tain powers. For instance, Hera, the wife of 
Zeus, was tbe guardian of the marriage state 
and a jealous one. She kept an eagle eye on 
her faithless spouse, wrought bitter vengeance 
on his unfortunate loves, and generally waged 
a strenuous, if unavailing, war on anyfliing 
that threatened the dignity of tbe lawful wife. 

Bur every god, except Zeus, knew distinct 
limitations to his powers and was vulnerable 
to misfortunes in certain respects, even as 
man. Balder, the Norse sun god, whose 
mother Frigga made everything except the 
tnistleKie promise nor to harm him, was slain 
by the insignificant shrub which Frigga had 
thought too harmless to be bothered about. 
Balder the Beautiful died; he went out to sea 
in his fiety ship, burning like the autumn 
foliage; the earth wept for him, and cold and 
darkness followed— an excellent picture of the 
cnpiing of autumn and winter in the north 
oiuntiy. So these man-made deiu’es developed 
relationships and powers but were subject to 
retain limitations from other powers. 

Tbe extension of a god’s powers soon 
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turned him into a symbolic figure, standing 
for certain abstract virtues. So Zeus, from 
being at first merely a sky god, became the 
symbol of power and law. Apollo began as 
the sun god, a beautiful young man widi a 
fiery chariot to drive across the sky daily. 
Then he became also the god of health and 
healing, the patron god of physicians. Finally 
this idea of healing was expanded to include 
the related but less physical concept of puri* 
fication, and Apollo then stood for die ab- 
stract idea of purity. Athena’s birth from the 
brow of Jove was first supposed to suggest 
the sudden breaking of a storm, with thun- 
derbolts and lightning cleaving the sky. Soon, 
hotvever, she was venerated, not as a nature 
goddess, but as a source of wisdom, justice, 
and reason. In some such way as this, many 
of *e ^ evolved from mere nature per- 
sonifications to become symbols of abstraa 
moral attributes. 

0£ course, this evolution uito symbolism 
was not true ol all jods. Pan temained ever 


Hcrnies, w/lh bis goal's 
to and iwo borns-a love, of merry Lise! 
nrougb wooded glades be wanders with dano ■ 

edge, calling upon Pan, tbe shepberd^od...”* 
Pari tmet became an abstraction but re- 
mamed always the joyous denizen of woods 
and meadows, the lover ol high song. 

In some mythobgiea less sophisticated than 
the Greeks the deities have never di..tc.d 

■ng harmony and goodness. 

ffij^kgiomVllohad^™::L,Xm 

MteiioJ. Tit llom*rit 1/ 

br Hu*J» G. E»d,a Whue.’^ 443!^ tt»o»l«cd 


Delphi with priests, an oracle, vestal virgins, 
and elaborate ceremonies and rituals. There 
were temples to Zeus, to Demeter, and to the 
splendid Pallas Athena, until by the time the 
Apostle Paul arrived in Athens, temples bad 
been built to so many gods that there was 
even an altar to “The Unknown God” lest 
one be overlooked. Few gods had as elaborate 
ramifications to their worship as Apollo. The 
Apollo cult represents the last and most com- 
plex stage of myth-making to which only the 
mythologies of highly civilized people attain. 
In this last stage, myth is the religion of a 
people and represents their highest ethical 
teachings. From this high state, it may de- 
generate, but at its best, it is idealistic, an 
organized system of worship and of ethical 
living. 


iypes or myth stones 

i^nong the simplest of myth stories are the 
little tvhy stories, or pourquoi tales. Why the 
^ ^ 

arbutus came to be are from the North 
American Indians. Why the sunBower turns 
to the sun (the story of Clytie) and how a 
flower was born of the blood of Apollo’s 
accidental victim (the story of Hyacinthus) 
^e rora the Greek. these Indian and 
tales are similarly naive and childlike. 
Children enjoy a few such stories in cormec- 
iron wi^ the study of a people and accept 
* “rafortable sense of superiority. 
^ Greek and Norse myths these why 
srcries become more complex than in the 
American Indian woodpecker and arbutus 
uMples. Take, for esample, tbe Greek ex- 
° summer and winter; the story 
^ Demetet (the earth mother) has 
^ deprjved ol her beantilul child Per- 
Kptae (die grain), who has been carried off 
gHades ,0 In, ,eal„r h^low the grennd, 
SZTe -«P'ng. bi Per. 

™UerTimt°''“'’ a story is 
stmpJe nor explanatory for a child. 

« ca^’a! “ “ 

y glimpse of its seasonal signih- 
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Jllusfrafioti by Rgndy Monk for The Advtnhirtt of Romo 
by Joseph Goer, Litllc, Brown, 1924 (book 51k x 8) 

T/je itnry of Rama^ana is often danced in ballet 
form. Wuh this iti mind, no doubt, the artist bat 
i ery properly til Nitrated the episodes in the style 
of the conicnHonat postures of Oriental ballet. 


cance, it has to be explained in careful detail. 
Similar to this rale is the Norse story told of 
Balder the Beautiful, their sun god, at whose 
death the whole earth weeps and falls into 
darkness (p. 289). So our North American 
Indians of the SouthM'csc have their desert 
seasonal story of little Burnt-Face, the 
scorched earth, who sees the invisible chief, 
the spring rains, and is made beautiful by him 
and becomes his bride. To chiidren, these 
three are just good fairy tales, as interesting 
and objective as "Cinderella." However, if in 
the study of Greeks, or Romans, or Norse- 
men, or Indians of the Plains, you explain to 
the children the possible meaning of these 
stories for the people who created them, they 
are surprised and delighted. 

A second type of myth story is the allegory. 
Niobe, for example, boasts of her divine 
descent, is insolently proud of her powers and, 
above all, of her seven sons and seven daugh- 
ters. She sets herself up as the equal of the 
goddess Leto, and, for this impious pride, 
Apollo and Artemis, Leto’s twins, avenge 
their mother by striking down all fourteen 
of Niobe’s children. Her pride brought low, 
frozen with grief, Niobe turns into a stone 
fountain, weeping forever for her children. 

Human pride seems to be particularly of- 
fensive to the gods. Arachne was turned into 
a spider because she boasted of her weaving. 
Belletophon, after he captured the winged 
horse, Pegasus, became so sure of himself that 
he attempted to ride into Zeus' dwelling and 
was promptly struck blind for his presump- 
tion. Some of these myths ate almost like 
fables, and, like the fables, they could be sum- 
marized with a maxim or proverb. Others, 
like Arachne, are little why stories with a 
moral. Still others are involved adult alle- 



gories. "Cupid and Psyche," standing for Love 
and the Soul, is such a tale. It must be pain- 
fully pruned and oversimplified for children. 
Fortunately, we have it in folk-tale form as 
our favorite "Fast o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon.” Pandora is another adult allegory- 
sin bfou^t into the world by the "beautiful 
bane,” woman. It is not even so simple a tale 
as that of Adam and Eve, and the significance 
of both Pandora and the Bible story escapes 
children. 

The allegories are, on the whole, too adult 
in content and significance to be appropriate 
stoty nuiteclal for children. But the simpler 
tales among them are accepted by the chil- 
dren exactly as they accept any folk tale. One 
of their favorites is "King Midas,” who 
wished that everything he touched would turn 
into gold and soon found himself starving 
in the midst of plenty. And there is the charm- 
ing tale of "Baucis and Philemon,” the old 
couple who entertained the gods with their 
humble best and were granted their two 
wishes— to serve the gods and to be taken out 
of this world together. At the hour of death 
they t«te changed into an oak and a linden 
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tree, growing side by side. Well-told versions 
of such stories ate as suitable for children as 
any other fairy tales and may be used widi or 
without die background of the people and 
dieir mythology. 

The ways of the gods with men make an- 
other group of stories which includes the two 
just mentioned, "King Midas” and "Bauds 
and Philemon.” One of the most delightful 
of diese b "Bellerophon and Pegasus.” Bel- 
lerophon, a handsome youth, b sent by hb 
host, lobates, m kill the chimera, whiA b 
devastating Lycia. Although lobates b sure 
the mission will mean the boy's death, the 
g^ take pity upon Bellerophon and send 
him the winged Pegasus. That Pegasus, the 
winged horse of the gods, means poetry does 
not enter the children's heads, but that Bel- 
lerophon could not liU the tettible chhoeta 
unta he had fet capmted and tamed Pegaais 
mate a good adventute ttory of unusual 
teuty. 'Daedalus” <p, 372. is an intetesi- 
mg myth today, beause it is the first stoiy 
about men fiying. Daedalus, a skilled enri- 
neer, muenrf some wings made of feathers 
and wtt His son Icaius flew with them, but 
when he came too near the sun the wax 
melted and down he plummeted into the sea 
we now (^1 by his name-the Icatim Sea, 
J^n loi the Golden Fleece" U another 
^ tale mto which the gods enter inditealy 
leally hero ules with a backgtoutS 
f mjth and comprise a patticulatly good 

The gods’ amatory adrentntes among men 
mates llso 

■ten. On the whole, dte 


gods make stories which are deddedly not for 
duldren. 

Finally, the ways of the gods wish other 
gods hirnbh us with anotl^r body of myth- 
stories, often complex In their sigoiBcance 
and adult in content. Here we encounter 
nature mJ^hs which even the folklorbts in- 
terpret differently and which leave the lay- 
man baffled and a bit weary with all the 
dungs which aren't what they seem. Frazer's 
Golden Bough b a repository for astonishing 
collecnons of these. Turning to the Greek 
stories again for examples, we 6nd their tales 
of the creation not only involved but often 
repellent, and theb interpretation decidedly 
a speculative matter. G)nsidcr Cronus, who 
swallowed all hb children at birth, until dw 
last son, Zeus, was saved by a decepnoo. Lamr 
Zeus gave hb cannibalbtic father a ponon 
w'hkh caused him to regurgitate the five sons 
and daughters he had kept handily tucked 
away in hb divine interior. These young gods 
made war upon their umuniral &tber, and, 
once victorious, divided the world among 
and dwelt in godlike glory on a 
glittering Olympus. Brothers marryiogsbtexs, 
matings with monsters, the birth of monsters, 
continual infidelity among the deities, wars 
aj^ mote wars, jealousy and vengeance— 
are the ways of the gods with other 
gods. Unfortunately, these stories reflect 
of the ways of man, in whose image 
they were conceived. 


iucse arc the least suitable of all myth- 
^ries or children. Back of such pcco imK of 
e S°ds and their escapades are endless 
double meanings which may start simply 
wua Uaea, a personification of the Earth, 
w o IS touched by Eros (Love), and bears 
Odaer stories, like "Cupid 
more abstract signifi- 
p ■ “S and profound b the story of 
of Aa j ’ dared the wrath 

„j, bring man fire, and suffered 

tortum as a result. Prometheus is so 
a symbol of sacrifice that poets and 
g^ters repeatedly used hb story as a 
theme. But these myths, with their syrntilism 
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and inner meanings, are difficult for adults, 
and their ethical and religious significance 
has led many people to feel they have no 

Sources of mythologies 

G reek, Roman, and Norse are the great 
mythologies for our children* The 
myths of the North American Indian are im- 
portant only in conjunction with the study of 
a special tribe of Indians. These Amerind 
myths have little or no uniformity and ate 
difficult for children to understand. The 
myths of Egypt and India might be studied 
briefly in connection with a study of those 
peoples, but their myths are, for the most 
part, of interest only to adult students of 
mythology. 

Greek myths 

The Greek myths come to us by way of the 
poet Hesiod, who is supposed to have lived 
during the eighth century b.c He was a 
farmer and a bachelor with an abiding love 
of nature and an equally firm dislike of wom- 
en. While he was guarding his father’s flocks, 
so the story goes, the Muses themselves com- 
missioned him to be their poec So a poet he 
became, winning a contest and gratefully 
dedicating a tripod to the Muses, who had 
shown him the way. 

His first famous poem. Works and Days, u 
isc§sif oLvfacVrtr bac cs sUs? s isccsssc's 

calendar, telling when to sow or plant or 
harvest and what seasons are most propirious 
foe different kinds of work. There are ethical 
lessons on industry and honest coil, some 
biting criticisms of women, and the earliest 
known fable in Greek, 'The Hawk and the 
Nightingale.” In addition to these moral and 
rustic cogitations, the book contains a dra- 
matic version of the Pandora story and "The 
Pive Ages of the World.” 

Theogony, another poem attributed to 
Hesiod, contains die Greek myths of the ere- 
ation and the history of Zeus and Cronus, 
inrliiding Zcus’ great battle with the Titans. 
Hesiod’s picture of the defeated Titans, con- 


place at all in children's literature. Such myths 
are both too obscure and too meaningful, in 
an adult sense, for young minds . 


fined and guarded by giants and by Day and 
Night, is a convincing one. 

Hesiod is credited with bringing together 
in organized form the major portion of Greek 
mythology. The English translation, although 
in prose, makes interesting reading. 

Roman myths 

The Roman versions of the Greek myths 
ace available to us in the more familiar 
Metamorphoses of the Latin poet Ovid. Born 
in 43 B.c, Ovid belonged to a wealthy and 
privileged family. He was educated under 
famous Roman teachers, became a poet 
against his father’s wishes, and, in contrast to 
Hesiod, was married three times. Only his 
last marriage was happy, and he seems never 
to have taken love or the ladies seriously. He 
belonged to the pleasure-bent, dissolute set 
which the Emperor Augustus was trying to 
discourage. When the poet's Art amatoria 
appeared, its scandalous nature, coupled with 
some offense whose nature is not known, fur- 
nished sufficient cause for Ovid's eventual 
banishment. He was forced to live in a bar- 
Iwrous little town, where his wriciag must 
.tfje* ifss ziUL'nlamn Ws sesssejsce 
was never rescinded despite frequent petitions 
and Ovid died in esale. 

The Metamorphoses consists of Gfteen 
books recounting tales of miraculous trans- 
formations, hence the title. It begins with the 
metamorphosis of Chaos to order, follows the 
Greek development of gods and men, re- 
counts innumerable why stories of flowers, 
rivets, cocks, and the like. It concludes, ap- 
propriately enough, with Julius Caesar turned 
into a star, and Ovid himself on his way to 
some form of immortality. These stories, even 
in our English prose translations, are amaz- 
ingly dramatic. It is interesting to check the 
validity of modern versions with these stir- 
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toned down ot omitted the peccadillos of the Another version translates the last lines: 


gUUJ. 

Finally, adaptations should be simple 
enough to be thoroughly comprehensible to 
children without sacrificing either the spirit 
or the richness of the originals. Too often, in 
order to simplify these stories, the adapter 
reduces the colorful details of the original to 
drab outlines devoid of charm. Simplification 
of some of the words is permissible enough 
and even essential. For example, Henry T 
Riley’s literal translation of Ovid's account 
of Phaethon’s rash entrance into the presence 
of his father, the Sun, describes the youth 
standing at a distance because "he could not 
bear the refulgence neater.” Sally Benson's 
adaptation has "for the light was more than 
^ could bear”-a legitimate substitution. 
Wods must be simplified, paraphrased, or 
explained m advance. But reject an adapta- 
tion ^at omits the rich, descriptive details of 
Ovids tale. It would be a pity to miss the 
pictures of the palace, the chariot, and the 
horses of the Sun, the account of Apollo's 
love and atmety for the reckless youth, the 

Naiads commit his bodv v * Hesperian 
fhree-forled flames (o ® fiom Ihe 
.^ese ve„e. o„Te' sToltSe 

Imned, the driver oi his hlhZ J flacthm 

he dt'd net manage sS.’ 
great attempt.”* ^ ' ^ “teamed in a 


He could not rule his htlici’s car of fire, 

Yet tt’as it much so nobly to aspire.® 

Aca>rding to these standards, what versions 
of mythology are best to use with children? 
Several good recent adaptations arc listed in 
the bibliography, but some of the old versions 
are well worth consulting. One of these is 
The Heroes by Charles Kingsley, Victorian 
poet and scholar. His stories of Perseus, 
Theseus, and Jason have a nobility that should 
provide a wholesome antidote for the medi- 
ocrity of much of our mass entertainment. 
The Golden Fleece by Padraic Colum, the 
Irish poet, dramatist, and folklorist, is hard 
reading but a good source for storytellers. 
Helen Sewell’s drawings for A Book of Myths 
enliven the classic Bulfinch versions. And 
Sally Benson’s Stories of the Gods and Heroes, 
in spite of some disturbing modern touches, 
is lively and well liked. Pantheon has an ex- 
citing English edition of Gustav Schwab's Die 
Sagen des Klassischen Altertums. This book, 
Gods and Heroes, not only contains most of 
the Greek tales and legends, but has over 
one hundred illustrations from Greek vase 
paintmg. 

When you want to use die Norse myths 
and hero tales, turn again to Padraic Colum, 
to his Children of Odin, a stirring and under- 
standable version of those complex tales. An 
wriy adaptauon that still serves well is Abbie 
R Brown’s In the Days of Giants, while 
JJrothy Hosford’s of the Volsungs and 
rhu^er of the Gods cover the myths and 

e ero cycles in superb style. These are, 
however, the most difficult of all stories 
to telL 


How lo use myihs with children 


^ 


mythology ia this way, including the myths 
m a c^parative study of religions for adoles- 

spl^d coilection of myths from many peo- 

M Book of Mjibs, p. 39 
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pies compiled for such study. The selectioas 
show the emergence, here and there through- 
out the centuries, of great rcH^ous ideals 
which are universal and command our re- 
spect today. Ideas of sin, repentance, expia- 
tion, and purification and ideals of faithful 
love and self-sacrifice are all to be found in 
the old symbolic myths, often magnificently 
expressed in story form or in hymns not un- 
like our Psalms. This sort of st^y probably 
belongs to late adolescence, although some 
families believe diat even for young diildren 
it is a good approach to religious tolerance. 
Of course this is a matter for church schools 
and families to decide individually. 

With the study of a people 
The elementary schools often use the m5rdis 
in connection with the study of a people. That 
is, the children who are studying the Vikings 
explore the Norse myths in order to under- 
stand the motives and the standards of be- 
havior, the moral code of the Vikings. Or, if 
they are following the vicissitudes of the 
Greek hero Odysseus, rhey go into the Greek 
mythology in order to understand the Olym- 
pian battle of the gods—some ranged on the 
hero’s side and some opposed to him. A study 
of certain forest Indians reveals a fat less ad- 
vanced mythology than that of the Navahos, 
but no tribe can be understood without the 
background of its particular ideology of the 
supernatural. It is, then, not only desirable 
but essential that any units about a people 
shall include a study of its religious ideals and 
practices. 

In the literature period 
Reading die myths in connection widi die 
study of a people would seem to take care of 
these stories. Unfortunately, in many school 
systems die studies of early peoples are being 
replaced by units that are either "here and 
now,” or tied into United Setes history. Since 
the high schools generally take for granted 
that something has been done with myths In 
the elementary schools, secondary schools may 
also omit them from the curriculum. The re- 
sult is dut many college freshmen txxJay have 


no knowledge of mythology. They don’t 
know Jupiter, let alone Zeus. They see trees 
but no dryads, and they assume that the 
Delphian oracle was probably some kind of 
old-time fortuneteller, wearing a turban and 
gazing into a crystal ball The glory that was 
Gr^ce has no reality for them. This is not to 
suggest to the teachers of social studies that 
a unit of Greek life might have more lasting 
significance for elementary-school children 
than the smdy of the local garbage-disposal 
plant— both are important. Rather our prob- 
lem is to see what can be done with mythol- 
ogy if Greek units axe no more. 

Certainly, if the hi^-school curriculum 
does not include myth, then for many reasons 
the elementary schools should— if not as the 
study of a people, then only as hterature. In 
the literature periods we need not give chil- 
dren all the involved and confusing ramifica- 
tions of the gods’ genealogies, but we could 
introduce the major gods to diem through 
stories which iilustrare the characteristics and 
powers of the gods. Older children will be 
interested in the following Greek gods (Ro- 
man names in parentheses): 

Zeuj (Jove or Jupiter), the chief of the 
Olympian gods 

Hera (Juno), wife of Zeus, goddess of wom- 
en and marriage 

Athena (Minerva), goddess of wisdom 
Aphrodite (Venus), goddess of love and 
beauty 

Eros (Cupid), god of love 
Artemis (Diana), the virgia huntress, who is 
associated with the moon 
Poseidon (Neptune), the god of the sea 
Hades or Pluto (DIs), god of the under- 
world 

Dionysus (Bacchus), god of wine and the 
harvest 

Hermes (Mercury), messenger of the gods 
Ares (Mars), god of war 
Hephaestus (Vulcan), god of fire and metal- 
working 

Demeter (Ceres), goddess of agriculture 
Persephone (Proserpina), goddess of the un- 
derworld, spring 
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Decide to use consistently eldier the Greek 
or Roman names. The Greeks created die 
gods and the stocics about them; the Romans 
merely adapted them, but the Roman names 
are more familiar and more genctally used. 

Even the Greek hero Odysseus is better 
known to most people as Ulysses. To give 
children both sets of names is generally con- 
fusing; so keep to one or the other, perhaps 
according to the central book you may be 
using with the children. 

The myths are indeed entirely appropriate 
for the literature period. Many stories about 
the gods are much like the finest of the fairy 
tales and are perhaps, in some cases, the 
sources of certain fairy tales. In "Baucis and 
Philemon," the gods, Zeus and Hermes, are 
glorified versions of the folk-tale godmothers 
or roysietious stiangeis who grant wishes as 
the rewards of hospitality or goodness. Older 
children who know "The Sleeping Beauty” 
find that the Greek "Demeter and Petsepb* 
one" is a dignified edition of their old 
friend. Incidentally, this myth lends itself to 
superb dramatization by a mettlesome fifth 
oc sixth gcade. "Cupid atvd Psyche" may well 
be the source of "East o’ the Sun,” while 
"Jason and the Golden Eleecc" is anodier 
search for 'The Water of Life" or the destruc- 
tion of "The Giant Who Had No Heart in 
His Body.” Older children find the myths 

Epics and hero tales 

I n the source collections of myths, bodi 
Greek and Norse, there are (in addition 
to the stoties of the gods) tales of human 
heroes, buffeted by gods and men but daring 
greatly, suffering uncomplainingly, and en- 
during staunchly to the end. Some of these 
heroes (for instance, Odysseus) accumulated 
so many stories about their names that the 
collection of these tales makes an epic, *1116 
word epic comes from the Greek epos mean- 
ing a saying or a song, but it has now come 
to sigmfy, according to Helene Gueibet m 
The Book of the Epic, "some form of heroic 
narrative t^herein tragedy, comedy, lyric, 
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even more beautiful and memorable than 
iheir favorite fairy talcs, and they respond to 
their greater maturity appreciatively. 

To conclude with a question— are we in 
danger of forgetting that childhood and youth 
should be fed on greatness if they are to dream 
and adiieve greatness? In the story which 
opens Kingsley’s The Heroes, the goddess 
Pallas Athene confronts Perseus with a choice 
of two ways of life. He can choose, she says, 
to be one of those souls of clay that 

. . fatten at case, like slicep in fJic pasture, 
and eat what they do not sow, like oxen in tlic 
stall . . . and when they are ripe death gathers 
them, and they go down unloved into hell, and 
their name vanishes out of the land. 

But to souls of fire I give more fire, and to 
those who are manful I give a migJit more than 
man’s. ...For 1 drive them forth by strange 
paths, Perseus, that they may fight the Titans 
and the monsters, the enemies of Cods and 
men. . . .” 

For every generation there are Titans and 
monsters to be conquered. For children of 
ten and older, mythology opens new imagina- 
tive vistas. These mortals who aspire to im- 
mortal deeds, tiiese bright gods, and these 
"cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces" 
of Olympus are indeed "such stuff as dreams 
are made on, and no child should miss them. 


dirge, and idyl ate skillfully blended to form 
an immortal work." 

Characteristics of the epic 
Epics are sometimes written in verse, as riie 
Iliad or the Sigurd Saga, and sometimes in 
prose, as Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur. The ad- 
ventures of the legendary hero, Robin Hood, 
were preserved by the ballads. Miss Guer- 
^'s definition allows for a wide flexibility 
in the form and content of the epic; she 
Includes such dissimilar materials as the great 
plulosophlcal poem from the Hebrew, the 
Book of Job, the slight and romantic Aacat- 



sin and Nicoletle from the medieval French, 
and the comparatively modern Paradise Lost 
by Afiiton. 

Most of us, however, think of epics as a 
cycle of tales about one hero, such as the 
Odyssey or the Iliad, These two heroic nar- 
ratives have come to typify this particular 
field of literature. In them legendary heroes 
pursue legendary advenmreSt aided or hin- 
dered by partisan gods who apparently leave 
Olympus for the express purpose of meddling 
with human affairs. In short, myth may still 
be with us in the epic, but the dramatic center 
of interest has now shifted from the gods to a 
human hero. We have moved from Olympus 
to earth; we have transferred our sympathies 
from gods to men, from divine adventures to 
human endeavors. 

The epic is strongly national in its presenta- 
tion of human character. Odysseus may never 
have lived, but he is the embodiment of the 
Greek ideals of manly courage, sagacity, 
beauty, and endurance. Sigurd is the personi- 
fication of Norse heroism; King Anhur is 
the whole code of chivalry in the fiesh; and 
Robin Hood is the mouthpiece for England's 
passionate love of freedom and justice, as he 
is the ideal of hardy, jovial English manhood. 
Study the epic hero of a nation and you dis- 
cover the moral code of that nation and era- 
all its heroic ideals come to life in one man. 

Not all epics are suitable for children by 
any means, but certain epics give children a 
literary and an emotional experience as un- 
forgettable as if is precious. The personifica- 
tion of great Ideals in the hero, the sweep and 
excitement of heroic action, the thttlhng con- 
tinuity of the action, and the nobility of story 
after story— these are epic qualities for which 
there are no substitutes. 

Teachers sometimes say that the epics take 
up too much time, that there isn't space in 
the curriculum for such intensive living with 
one piece of literamre. Yet ft is that very rime 
element which is important to the richness 
of feeling that the epic builds. Many individ- 
ual stories like "Ulysses and Circe are 
valuable, but it is Ulysses’ hardships day after 


day, his resourcefulness, his vision, and his 
tireless endeavor chat make the pathos of his 
homecoming and the triumph of his final 
bout with die wastrels a memorable expe- 
rience for children. It Is this living with 
greatness day after day that gives the epics 
dieir value for children. 

The Odyssey 

'Ihe Iliad and the Odyssey are attributed to 
Homer, a legendary Greek peer. Songs about 
the siege of Troy are known to have been 
sung shortly after the events took place, 
although the first written forms of the epics 
did not appear until some <500 years later. 
What Homer composed and what he com- 
piled Cannot be established, but the great 
epics known by his name were studied and 
recited by educated Greeks and there were 
apparently texts or arrangements of them 
from around 560 to 527 B.C Authentic 
texts are established by 150 B.C. The date 
of Homer’s birth has been variously esti- 
mated as from 1159 B.c. to 685 B.C, but 
by the time stories of Homer’s life began to 
appear, nothing was auAentically known 
about him. Legend has it that he was blind 
and poor and wandered from city to city 
singing his great songs. Seven cities vie with 
each other for the honor of being the place 
of bis birth, but legend agrees only that it 
was somewhere in Ionia. One writer sums 
up this disputable evidence: 

The roan “Homer” cannot have lived in six 
diBerent centuries nor been bom in sei'cn dif- 
ferent citr^ but Homeric poetry may well have 
done so. The man cannot have spoken this 
strange composite epic language, but the poetry 
could and did.^ 

*1116 J/iaJ is certainly too complex and too 
long for the average child, but die adventures 
in the Odyssey, or Ulysses, are exciting and 
understandable to children. If units of Greek 
life have vanished from your school, there is 
still no reason why the children should not 
have Ulysses. Prompt the librarian ro give it 

*Ge<»ge Gilbeii Ajiim Murtiy. "nonief,'' Ef’cjctopttiia 
Btaanntca. 
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to them in her $tofy hour— a setial, one stoty 
a week, tUl the suitors are all wiped out and 
Ulysses is happily reestablished in his home 
with his faithful Penelope and his son Telem- 
achm. If the librarian can't do it, why not 
try it yourself? No stoty is more rewatdbg 
w tell than diis one. Superior readers can read 
It for thernselves in the sixth or seventh 
grades, but it makes a strong appeal to young- 
er chUdren, as young as ten, and therefore 
«ems to call for telUng. As a continued storr 
It may be divided into some such chapters as 


By means of the famous Tro/an horse 

and set oS for their homes, Odysseus, juh 

min"?’ He Ios« some oi 

men to the strange Lotus-eaters but travel- 

ft “nlaining |),c 

“-“ded on the hhnd of Cafe. TO 


lltuliratlen by N. C. Wr*th for riit Odr$fr Irantlotcd 
by Cesre* Herbert folmcr, Hovghton Mifflin, 1729 (originol 
to color, book 7 x 9%) 

Compare tbit picture with W^etb't Robtnton 
Cruioe, p. 45. Each picture bat light and 
dark mattes for dramatic contrast with powerful 
tertical and horizontal lines to give solidity. 

Here the center of interest falls in almost 
the exact center of the picture. 


chantress turns some of them into swine, but 
Odysseus rescues all but one of them. 

Odysseus offends tiic gods and is almost lost 
in frying to steer liis course bctu ecu file terrible 
whirlpool, ScjIIa, and the rock, Charybdis. 

Clinging to the keel of his ship, Odysseus 
drifts at last to the island of the nymph, Ca- 
lypso, who holds him as her umvilliiig guest 
for seven long years. Tlicn at Zeus' command 
she bids him build a raft and be gone. 

Drifting about on bis raft, he comes to the 
land of the friendly Phacacians, and is rescued 
by the beautiful Nausicaa, daughter of tlie King. 
Odysseus is brought to the king's palace and 
tells his tale. The Phacacians, after games and 
feasts, equip him for his homeivard journey 
and Odysseus says fareiveU to the lovely Nau- 
sicaa and sets sail. 


v.mce on ms name soil he hides in the huf 
of a swineherd until he can Icam what has been 
happening. Only his old dog knows him. He 
meets his son Tclemachus grown to manhood, 
terns of the wretched suitors’ laying waste tc 
ha hngdom, and the faithfulness of his wife 

hf, brings forth the grcal 

W of Odysseo,, bat noM can thoot it Lhi 
(he begga, tea and a„acccds. TOowing off hh 
and with 

a o failed rt™’ ““ 

ideality and is reunited wilh Penelope. 

W /“-y *0 actual chrono. 

■M* tafc, an arrangement which is at first 
confusing. Fortunately, most children’s yer- 
smm re ate the story in the easier chrono- 
log^al form omlmed above. Even this brief 
mtime should make it evident that here is 
an adventure tale after the child’s own heart. 
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WTiat no outline can reveal is die exciting 
quality of the hero and the beauty of the 
style. In this epic the Greek ideals of ax)I 
intelligence, of patience and resourcefulness 
are found in both Penelope and Odysseus. 
They exhibit these qualities and hold tena- 
ciously to their goals even when men and 
gods are arrayed against them. Over "the 
misty sea,” "the wine-dark sea,” Odysseus 
sailed for twenty years and none could stay 
him. This is a story of fonimde which eveiy 
generation of chil^-en should know.* 

Sigurd the Volsung 

The Norse epic, Sigurd the Volsung, is not 
so well known in this country as it deserves 
to be. There is a rugged nobility about the 
saga stories which boys especially appreciate. 
Because these tales reflect a simpler social 
order, many people consider them better 
suited to children than the Greek epics. This 
is a debatable point, since anyone who has 
ever tried to tell the saga of Sigurd knows 
ail too well its di&cnlties. Obscurities in the 
text, difHcult names much alike, and unpalat- 
able social relationships upon which the main 
action of the story depends make this an epic 
which calls for expert handling. This you can 
understand from die following summary: 

The first book, Sigmund, opens with the wed- 
ding ol S/gny, the daughter of King \hlsung, 
to the wily Goth king, Slggeir. Suddenly into 
the great hall strides a man ”one'e>'ed and 
seeming ancient.” Deep into the tree, Bran- 
stoci, he thrusts a gleaming sword with word 
that it is his gift to the maa who can pluck 
if from the free. Then the gad Odin vanishes, 
and the men try to take the sword from the 
tree. The Goth king is eruaged when he fajis 
with all the others only to see Sigmund, the 
twin brother of the bride, take it easily. After 
the wedding, Signy’s villainous husband ex- 
tracts a promise from King Vbisung that he, 
with his sons and his men, will come to the 
Gothland for a visit. Signy suspects foul play, 
but Volsung, having promised, will not break 
his word. The Volsungs go and are treacherously 

iGeotge H Palmei’i prose tr»n$laaoii of the OJjuej 
is a spleodid source of these ules. 


slain, only Sigmund escaping. He hides in the 
forest, biding his time until be can avenge the 
death of his kinsfolk and rescue his twin sister, 
Signy, from her vilJamous mate. 

7b her brother, Queen Signy sends each of 
her sons to he tested for courage. The boys fail 
drsinally. Then she knows that only a child of 
pure Vbisung blood w’dl haie the mettle to aid 
her brother in his revenge. So she disguises her- 
self as a beautiful witch and takes refuge with 
Sigmund. \Vlien the son of this union is born, 
she names him Sinhotli and later sends him to 
Sigmund to be tested. The boy meets every 
trial and Sigmund begins his training. When 
Siiifiotli reaches manhood, the plan is made. 
Tljey lay siege to the Goth King’s hah, slay 
the men, and Sre the hall. Sigmund calls to his 
sister to join them, but S%ny appears on the 
balcony, tells her brother that Sinfiotli is his 
son, and bids them both farewell. She then 
returns to the burning hall and perishes with 
bet husband. The book of Sigmund closes with 
his return to the land of the Volsungs, to reign 
once more in his Father's hall. SinfiotJ; is tragi- 
cally poisoned, and as Sigmund bears his son’s 
body to the sea, a boat draws near, hearing a 
onc-ejed stranger, "grey-clad like the mountain- 
eJoud.” 

"‘Afy senders,’ quoth the shrpman, 'bade 
me waft a great kin o'er. So set thy burden a 
shiplward . . .’ ”* 

Si^uad does as he is told, and ship and 
burden vanish. Later Sigmund mam'es a noble 
woman but perishes in battle before their son 
is bom. So ends the book of Sigmund. 

The book of Regin is about Sigmund’s second 
son, Sigurd, whose adventures are no less stormy 
than his father's. He wins a great horse, Grey- 
fcM; he is instructed by the wise Regin into 
the secret warfare of the gods; be is told about 
their hoard ol gold, guarded by the serpent 
Fafiiir. For Sigurd, Regm forges a mighty 
sword, but the young hero breaks the blade 
easily. Regin finally forges a sword from the 
fragments of SigrnunSs blade. Afounted on 
GayfeU, armed with bis Odin-giren blade, 
Sigpid slays the serpent Fafnic on the Glitter- 
ing Heath and dnnis his blood, which enables 
him to understand the speech of the fcirds. 

Led by them, he discovers the sleeping Biyn- 

swililtai Jtloctis, 7U Story of StiorJ tbo VoUuot, PP- 
54-55. 
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hild, a ValJ-yr or battle maiden, who had defied 
Odin and been condemned to a long sleep 
by the god. She was surrounded by a barncr of 
flames through «Iiich only a great hero could 
come to wahen her. Sigurd kisses the sleeping 
Valkyrj she wakes, loves her rescuer, and a^ 
cepts the magic ring he gives her to seal their 
love. 

For children, the story is usually terminated 
here, although many adventures follow. These 
include a potion of fotgetfulness foe Sigurd, 
another wife, and a tragic death. The ride 
through the flames to wake the sleeping 
Valkyr makes the ptopetly triumphant note 
on which to close this saga. Only adults can 
endure the tragic aftermatli. 

Even so sketchy an, outline as this makes 
the difficulty of the material fairly evident, 
but it is magnificent to tell. Certainly the 
saga has some elements of violence in com- 
mon with those crime stories which the 
modern child may be reading in the news- 
papers or seeing in moving pictures. But 
their differences are important. In the latter, 
die tales of blood and murder are sordid, 
horrifying, and uninspired. In the Sigmund- 
Sigurd stories, there is the nobility of great 
heroism, of keeping your word even though 
it costs you your life, of self-sacrifice for a 
great cause, of death rather than dishonor, of 
ideals of lace and family, of intrepid courage 
and perseverance. These justify the violence 
and leave the impression of nobility upper- 
most. If children must have blood and 
thunder and continually seek it in their 
movies, comics, and radio serials, why should 
we expurgate all of their literature? Should 
we not, instead, give them violence in its 
finest foim, the gieat national epics which 
have left their mark on our moral code? 

Robin Hood 

Of all the hero cycles, Roitn Hood is un- 
questionably the children’s favorite. It may 
not be the loftiest epic, nor Robin Hood the 
noblest hero, but his mad escapades, his lusty 
fights, his unfailing good humor when beaten, 
his sense of fair play. and. above all, hfa 
roguish tricks and gaiety practically define 


"hero'* for cliildrcn. No year should pass 
without a fine moving-picture version of 
England’s merriest outlaw and gentlest chain- 
pion of the poor. Quldrcn should read Robtn 
Hood, see it, and read it again. Indeed, no 
hcto lends himself to dramatization on screen 
or in classroom so readily as this gallant 
leader of tlic Outlaws. School dramatizations 
of Robin Hood may be out-of-door affairs 
when the landscape includes enough trees. 
Otherwise the children can paint their own 
sets for an assembly program, or the story 
can be happily lived in any classroom, with 
a few props and plenty of spirit. 

One woman still remembers her summer 
vBits » a Jong-su/fermg gundmodicr, when 
a flock of cousins and a nearby woods be- 
came the Outlaw Band and Sherwood Forest. 
The props were not exactly right; the bows 
and arrows were passable, but a coonskin cap 
and a powder bag were pressed into service, 
and worn with authority. Their greens were 
motley until the children persuaded their 
mothers to equip them with green cap 
adorned with feathers from the chicken yard. 
These were suflicient. All summer they 
skulked and leapt through the trees, shot 
arrows into space, ran madly from the sheriff, 
and perspired mightily in the service of who- 
ever had the good luck to be the Robin Hood 
of the day. This honor was passed around. To 
be sure, the youngest children never got an 
mniog, but the older ones took turns, con- 
soled in losing the lead by the richness of 
such roles as Little John, Friar Tuck, and all 
the others. That is the beauty of Robin Hood 
for dramatization; all the parts are fat parts, 
and everyone can star who has an imagina- 
tion. This brief outline recalls only the mnin 
points of the story: 

Robin Hood, wrongly accused of shooting 
the King’s deer, is deprived of his estates and 
driven into hiding. He takes refuge in Sherwood 
Forest, wlicre he organizes an outlaw band of 
heroes as lusty as himself. A giant of a fellow, 
Little John, worsts Robin Hood in j baffle of 
staves and pins the band forthwith. A curtal 
fiiar, fat, lolly, and a good fighter, Friar Tuck 



(Ilusfraffen by Leuti Uebodktn for 
fiobJn Hood and HU Mtrry OMawi by J. WalVtr MeSpadJeti, 
World PublUhing Cempony, 194d (book x 814) 

Whether Louis Slobodkin is "making Moffats" 
(p. 408) or illustrating epics, you can aluays 
sense the sculptor's sure modeling of figures 
underneath the clothes. Roiin Hood and Little 
John are indeed two solid fellows. Hole the 
way tbit picture is framed, and the 
interesting use of angles to give vigor and 
movement to the whole. 


by name, is another useful member of the band. 
So, too, are Scarlet, Allan a Dale, Midge 
the Miner’s son and all the others/ This gay 
band continuaWy harries its enemy the Sheriff 
of Nottingham, robs the rich to feed the poor, 
and generally conducts itself gallantly and fri- 
umphanf/y. Final/y, there comes to Shenvood 
Forest a stout feHow who pins in the sports, 
quaffs aie with the fat friar, fistens to the tafes 
of wrongs righted and of the sheriff's downfall, 
and reveals himse/f as King Richard of the Liott 
Heart, lb him the band swears loyalty. Lands 
and title are restored to Robin Hood and aif 
ends merrily. 

Or 50 you usually end a dcamattzation. 
But if the children read for themselves the 
Howard Pyle version, they will discovet and 
weep over the tragic end of Robin Hood at 
the hands of the false Prioress. This is 
omitted in most school editions, but it is all 
right if the children discover it. They must 
learn that treachery and death exls^ and that 
nothing lasts in this world but the little 
legacy of character a man leaves behind. 
With Robin Hood, this was so great a legacy 
that his name has never died, and today Robin 
Hood still means to us gallantry, gentleness, 
justice, and a warm gaiety which cannot be 
downed. 

Children enjoy hearing some of the bal- 
lads of Robin Hood read aloud, but the prose 
version by Howard Pyle, with his spirited 
illustrations, is the text they should know. 

It is hard reading for most children, and if 
they can’t read it for themselves they should 
hear it. For die lucky superior readers, h re- 
mains for generation after generation of 



children one of the most exciting narratives 
in all literature. 

King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table 

Opinions differ as to the appropriateness 
of the King Arthur stories for young children. 
Ottainly they are more mature in content 
and signJjicance than either the Odyssey or 
Rohm Hood. The individual advenrures of 
some of the knights are as understandable as 
those of the Sherwood Forest band, bur die 
ideals of chivalry are far subtler than the 
moral code of Robin Hood and his men. Too 
often brave deeds are performed for the love 
of a feir lady, and the Guinevere-Launcelot 
tfieme must be glossed over. For these rea- 
sons, many feel the cycle is better for the ado- 
lescent period when romance is uppermost 
and a code of chivalry needs to be established. 

On the other hand, there are unusually 
good juvenile editions of the Arthur tales 
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for children, whidi, simplified diough diey 
are. satisfy the diild’s love of knights and 
knightly adventures and make an excellent 
introduction to die cycle -which they will en- 
counter later in Tennyson’s Idylli of the 
King. Teachers -who love the Arthur stories 
■will have children who enjoy them. Certainly 
a satutation -with any of these hero cycles is 
an enriching experience. Among the stories 
popular with die children are: "How Ardior 
Became King” “The Winning of the Sword 
Excalibur,” “The Winning of a Queen,” “The 
Story of Merlin," "Sir launcelot,” “Sir Ga- 
waine,” "Sir Galahad's Search for the Holy 
Grail," and 'The Passing of Ardiur." 

It is the gentleness and beauty of these 
stories and Ae idealistic chaiactet of King 
Arthur and his knights which sometimes fur- 
nish children with their first idea of strength 
in gentleness, of the power that comes 
dirough disciplined restraint. Not that they 
can put these quahties into words, but diey 
are there, embodied in the strong, gentle 
men who are die heroes of these tales. 

The Romayona 


duough them. Tlic illustrations suggest the 

in which form the adventures of Rama 
ate ofmn shown in India. 

Other epics 

The Irish CucbuUin the Hound of Ulster, the 
French Story of Roland, and even the English 
Beowulf, while of tremendous importance to 
folklorists and to students of literature, are 
not necessarily imporrant for children. Not 
all the epics can be crowded into the child’s 
experience, and they shouldn’t be. We must 
choose those which arc relatively die most 
appropriate for the years before adolescent. 
Beowulf, for instance, is in the heroic mold, 
but the fact that there is a dragon to be killed 
does not guarantee the suitability or the value 
of the story for children. It is, as a matter of 
fact, one of the bloodiest of all the sagas, 
wch far less charaaetLarion of the persons 
involved, and less nobility of aaioo, than are 
found in other epics. "St. George and the 
Dragon" is a more childlike tale of dragon- 
slaying, and the Odyssey and Sigurd the Vol^ 
sung are richer in deeds and moral implica- 
tions dian the Beowulf stories. 


There was no version of the Ramayana 
suitable for children until Joseph Gael’s The 
Adventures of Rama was published. This 
myth<pLc of India tells ho-w the god Vnhnu 
came down to earth as Prince Rama, a mortal, 
to save mankind from the evil powers of 
Ravan. Once on earth, Rama behaves much 
like other epic heroes. He fights innumerable 
battles, marries the beautiful Sita, suffers ban- 
ishment, gives way to suspicion and jealousy, 
and is put to shame by the gentle Sitas trial 
by fire. After that, all goes well, and thiough- 
out the ten thousand years of Rama’s reign 

Unknown « ere w ant, disease and CTime, 

So calm, so happy was the time 


The individual stories resembU Greek myths 
rather more than the usual epic does. OWei 
g^ls Will enjoy the suongly romantic flavoj 

the thread of bro^erly loyalty that run- 


Perhaps, in the schools, two epics in the 
years from ten to fourteen ate about as many 
as the children can comfortably enjoy, living 
widi them for weeks and savotmg them thor- 
oughly. These should be supplemented with 
such hero tales as the stories of Moses, Jacob 
and Esau, and Joseph and his brethren, since 
those also have entered inro out speech, our 
dunking, and our moral code. Choose, then, 
from the epics the one or tw'o whidi you 
yourself enjoy and which you believe will 
give the children the greatest enjoyment and 
enrichment. Then live widi these. Joyously 
and intensively, for six or eight wee^. 

Fable, myth, and epic are different from 
each other in many ways, yet all three are not 
only a part of the great stream of folk litera- 
ture but they are also embodiments of moral 
truths in story form. 

The faile teaches briefly and frankly. A 
silly m i lkma i d starts imagiaiog what she 
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will do widi the money for her milk and 
promptly spills it. "Do not count your chick- 
ens before they are hatched,’* says the fable 
crisply. These fables furnish the child with 
his first excursion into the realm of abstract 
ideas, intellectual speculations about conduct. 
They are amusing in small doses but oppres- 
sive in the mass. 

The myth teaches through symbols which 
grow more and more complex. **Aspire too 
high and you will fall far and hard,’* say the 
myths of Bellerophon and Icarus. But they 
also say, and Phaethon reiterates, "It is nobler 
to aspire and fall from glorious heights than 
never to aspire and strive." In sborr, the sym- 
bolism of the myths soon ceases to have the 
simple, obvious moral of a fable and becomes 
as complicated as life itself, and it is then 
proportionately difficulr for a child to under- 
stand. Fortunately, the myth stories possess 
a beauty that is satisfying in itself. The chil- 
dren cannot analyze the inner meaning of 
Bellerophon, Icarus, or Phaethon, bur they 
feel dieit nobility. Living on Mount Olympus 
with bright gods who transcend space and 
time, who can be what they will to be, gives 
a lift CO the imagination and the spirit. 

The epic embodies natioiul Ideals in die 
person of a human hero, a doer of mighty 
deeds. A long cycle of stories about such a 
hero allows time for real characceriations, 
for a continual reiteration of the moral code. 
The hero lives up to this code and he suc- 
ceeds, or he fails with glory. If he violates 


the code, he is punished. In the epic, as in 
lif^ morality becomes practical in such hu- 
man crises as war or a fight for survival. 
Trickery may be resorted to when lives must 
be saved from the giant Polyphemus or from 
the Sheriff of Nottingham. But the code of 
keeping your word is sacred and is mai nta ined 
manfully, even at the cost of your life, as in 
Vblsung's tragic promise to visit the Goth 
King Sigge'iC. There is little preaching in the 
epics, but they give a child something to 
grow on—ideals of conduCT in human form. 
Here are the great men of the race, die cour- 
ageous, the resourceful, the gay reddess ones, 
the cool brainy ones— the men who have tri- 
umphed because they looked ahead, planned 
and calculated the cost, then leapt in and 
laid about them in good style. It is good for 
children to coasorr with greatness over a 
long period of time. Ideas and ideals have a 
chance to take hold. 

So we leave traditional literature at a 
high level. Qiildren have been treated to a 
progressively richer and richer legacy from 
Mother Goose to ''Phafethon,” from 'The 
Three Little Pigs" to Odysseus. Tet these gifts 
follow naturaJly—each good in its place, each 
offermg new enjoyment. By the time the 
child reaches fable, myth, and epic, he must 
be older than when Mother Goose first took 
him by the hand. He must be capable of 
deeper feeling and understanding; for fable 
is a theorem, myth an allegory, and epic die 
glorificarion of man the doer, the hero. 
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14 Neti> magic 


Charlotte's Weh 

I am surprised that I used it at all. As for my where~ 
abonts, that’s easy. Look up here In the comer of the 
doorway! Here I am. Look, I’m waving!” 

At last Wilbur saw the creature tliat had ^Icen to 
him in such a kindly -way. Stretched across the upper 
part of the doorway was a big spiderweb, and hanging 



llluilralion by Gorih Williom* for 
ChorlBlt,-. W,b. by E. t Wh.t., 
Ho'per. 1?52 (bosk 5H » 8) 


Garth Will, ami- Pen md-inkdramngj 
mate the activities of these creatures 
perfectly believable. Note the 
realistic touche, -the old shovel, the 
feeding trough, the peaceful cows. 


T he distinction between the old folk tale 
and the modern fairy tale is of no impor- 
tance to the child. Magic is magic to him 
whether he finds it in Grimm, Andersen, oc 
Dr. Seuss. Children do not think of their 
stories in the conventional categories of litera- 
mre or of libraries but describe their favorites 
broadly as animal stories or funny stories or 
true stories or fairy tales, by which they mean 
any tale of magic, old or modern. The ele- 
ments in the folk tales which make them 
particularly appealing to children are the 
same ones which make the fanciful tales 
attraaive. In fact, interesting story patterns, 
style, and characterizations are elements es- 

T'r' tWldrcn, Many 

of the old folk tales were unsuitable for chil- 
dteti because of their bawdiness, or their vio- 
ktice, or their adult themes and situations. 
Some modern fanciful stories err because they 
‘ " “Pl>isticated or. 

stones be, ug publuhed each year for chtldten, 
fcts keep m mmd (along with good story 
^tm, style, and chatactetiaation) sincenty 
a^ dueemess as essential charactetistics for 
these stones-or for any stories for children. 



The development of modern fandhil tales 
has been so astonishing and varied that it 
merits detailed examination. Because there are 
so many of rhese rales, this chapter can con- 


sider Only a few— stories which have remained 
favorites over the years, recent ones which 
have attained great popularity, and certain 
ones which illustrate trends. 


The beginnings of the modern fanciful tale 


H ans Christian Andersen is generally cred- 
ited with launching the literary fairy 
rale. Actually, it began in the French court of 
the Seventeenth century, with elaborations of 
traditional tales. Fairy tales moved boldly 
from the hut in the woods to the fashionable 
drawing rooms of the court and became the 
vogue of the sophisticates in the century of 
Louis XIV. Perrault’s eight little contes were 
the rage, but adorned though they were with 
the gentle art of a skilled writer, they re- 
mained genuine folk tales, perhaps a shade 
too simple for the intelligentsia. So, the culti- 
vated ladies of the court picked up the pattern 
and began their embroideries. 

Mme. d’AuInoy with her "White Ca^” 
"Graciosa and Petcinec,” "The Yellow Dwarf,” 
and others turned the fairy cafe into an 
involved tale full of double meanings and 
romance. Her stories, published around 1700, 
were popular in their day, and in adapted or 
shortened form are still found in modern 
collections. 


ifaie. Leprince de Beaumont wrote chieBy 
in a didactic vein for children, but happily 
she had her lighter moments, and her "Beauty 
and the Beast” (1757) was one of these. 
With this charming adaptation of a famous 
folk-tale theme, she forgot her need to im- 
prove children’s manners and morals; sheer 
enchantment was the result. Her story is, of 
course, strongly reminiscent of the Norse 
"East o' the Sun and West o’ the Moon” and 
Grimm’s "Bearskin.” But Beauty seems more 
human and convincing than the lassies in the 
older stories, and neither of the four-footed 
heroes in the folk tales has the heart-wring- 
ing pathos of Beauty's sighing Beast. Al- 
though this is not an original tale, Mme. de 
Beaumont has retold it so tenderly and with 
such inventive touches that it has long been 
the favorite version of that theme. Andersen, 
Kx>, began with skillful adaptations of tradi- 
tional tales, but so creative was his genius 
that he hired the modern fairy tale to great- 
ness and is deservedly called its originator. 


Hans Christian Andersen, 1805-1875 


A ndersen’s life was as incredible as his 
. fairy tales. He was born at Odense, 
Denmark. His father, a poor shoemaker, 
disappointed because he could never be a 
scholar, cherished a shelf of the classics which 
he shared with his son. The mother was an 
uneducated peasant with a protective tender- 
ness for the strange boy whom she could only 
partially understand. After the father died, 
the mother married again, but was obliged to 
support her son as a washerwoman. Up to her 
knees in the cold water of rhe river, suffering 
from the rheumatic pains which afflicted all 
the washerwomen of Odense, this poor soul 
helped her son as Jong as she Jived. There was 


a feeble-minded grandfather, of whom Hans 
was horribly ashamed, and a cheerful little 
grandmother, who tended the gardens of the 
insane asylum and told Hans fantastic tales 
of his family. The boy heard also the stories 
and superstitions of the peasants, and the 
weird imaginings of the patients in the in- 
sane asylum. 

jpoor and ignorant, romanricalJy vain and 
proud, young Hans avoided school and lived 
in a dream world of his own creation. He 
made a puppet theater, dressed his puppets 
with remarkable skill, and dramatized the 
stories and the plays he was reading so avidly. 
He was spellbound by Shakespeare s plays 
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The contrast can be seen tpen in 
the eyes; the lad ft, shy, demure; 
she lord's, masterful, proud. 
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and soon imagined himself becoming a great 
dramatist With equal ease, he imagined him- 
self as a ballet dancer, a great actor, a singer, 
a poet, in spite of the fact that he was as 
strikingly ugly and awkward as he tvas un- 
educated. He was overtaJI for his ag^ with 
big hands and feet, a big nose, a ^ock of 
yellow hair over his eyes, and a gangling 
body which was always outgrowing the poor 
clothes he somehow managed to keep clean 
and neat But none of these limitations dis- 
turbed him, so strong were his dreams. 

At fourteen he set off for Copenhagen 
alone to seek the fortune which he never 
doubted would await him. The disillusioning 
years which followed would have crushed a 
less intrepid soul. He literally broke in upon 
opera singers, ballet masters, and men of 
literature, and sang, danced, or recited poetry 
for them whether they wished it or not He 
was considered mildlf mad, was snubbed otx 
all sides, and was reduced to near starvation; 
but here and (here someone always believed 
in the strange boy. Musicians helped him 
first, until his high, sweet soprano voice 
changed and he was of no use to the choir. 
Then Jonas Collin, director of the Rc^al 
Theater, obtained a small pension for the 
boy and made him go back to school Before 
starting to school again, he published bis 
first book, Tht Ghost at Palnatok^s Grave. 
At the great grammar school at Slagelse and 
at another school ia Elsinore, he remained 
for some five or six years. These were the 
bitterest years of his entire life, and die 
schoolmaster who humiliated and tortured 
him used to appear in the nightmares which 
haunted Andersen’s old age. 

Returning to Copenhagen, educated in 
some degree, he resumed his wridng of plays 
and poetry with only moderate success. In 
1833 Andersen traveled on a modest stipend, 
granted to him by the king, and visited all 
those countries whose glories he was to give 
back to the world in his Fairy Tales. The 
first volume of these was published in 1S35. 
They created no special stir, but, as mote of 
them appeared in the ensuing years, their 


fame grew and spread to other countries 
until Hans Andersen suddenly found h im ylf 
famous as the author of the Fairy Tiles, 
which became as much the vogue as the 
Contes des fees in eighteenth-century France, 
and completely eclipsed all of the author’s 
more pretentious works. Andersen, never 
wholly resigned to the allocation of his fame 
to his stories for children, continued to strug- 
gle with other types of writing even while 
producing more fairy tales. These were trans- 
late into almost every European language 
and brought Andersen the friendship of 
notable artists all over the world, from Jenny 
land to Charles Dickens. When Andersen 
traveled, he was sought after and lionized 
everywhere he went. In England, his tour 
was turned into a triumphal procession from 
one great bouse to another, but the most 
poignant of all his triumphs must have been 
his return to his native Odense. There he 
was carried on the shoulders of his country- 
men, who filled the streets to do him honor. 

Did he remember his bumble, unhappy 
father reading the classics to him, his mother 
washing clothes in the river, the ptcifiil grand- 
father from whom be fied in terror, the little 
grandmother who brought him fiowers and 
loved him dearly? They were all gone when 
their child, now a famous man, returned to 
prove diat their love and sacrifices bad not 
been in vain. 'Their "Ugly Duckling’’ had 
indeed turned our to be a royal swanl 
Excepr for the bad dreams, Andersen’s old 
age was as peaceful and happy as his youth 
had been tragic. The world, which had 
laughed at the vain, childlike boy, now cher- 
ished and revered the famous old man, the 
favorite son of Odense and Copenhagem 
The stories themselves, probably the great- 
est fairy tales ever written, have a fre^ess 
and range that are Just as astonishing today 
as diey were to Andersen’s generation. He 
may have started retelling the old folk tales 
and combining folk-talc modfs into new 
tales, but he was soon creating original pat- 
terns of his own, which are still being used 
by present-day authors of fandful tales. His 
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stories fall into rather obvious classifications, 
tvhich are worth noting because we shall find 
modern tales of magic grouping themselves 
under these same headings. 

Relelllng of old tales 

First, there are Andersen’s versions of famd- 
iar folk ules such as "What the Good-Mart 
Does Is Sure to Be Rightl” which is ouf 
Norse friend "Gudbrand on the Hill-side”; 
"Hans Clodhopper,” which Is "Lazy Jack"; 
"Great Claus and Little Claus,” w-luch is 
"Hudden and Dudden”; "The Wild Swans,” 
which is Grimm's "The Sbt Swans" and 
Asbjornsen’s "Twelve Wild Ducks.” When 
Andersen retold diese old tales, he never de- 
stroyed the essential elements of the original 
plots but merely added little embellishments, 
little chaiactetlzadons, so chatmlng and so 
right that they ate never forgotten. For in- 
stance in "What die Good-Man Does Is Sure 
to Be Right!” you get a iiale preparation 
foe the happy end when the old wife prepares 
her husband for market: 

So she tied on his necl;crcbicf-ior that ivas 
a matter she understood better than be— she 
tied it uitb a double knot, and made him look 
quite spruce; she dusted his hat uith the palm 
of her hand; and she kissed him and sent him 
ofl, riding the horse that was to be cither sold 
or bartered. Of course, he would knenv what 
to do. 

New stories in folk-tale style 
Andersen was so steeped in folk-tale motifs 
and style that his stories seem to have come 
out of some old folk colleaion. 'The Elfin- 
Mount” sounds curiously Uke an Asbiotmen 
tale. ’Thumbelina" might be a feminine ver- 
sion of the Russian "Peter Pea," the Englbh 
"Hop-o'-My-Thumb,” or Grimm’s ’Thunib- 
Ung,” but is, of course, an original tole. "The 
lirtle Mermaid” is remotely reminiscent both 
of the water nixies who desire human hus- 
iMnds and of wives and sweethcans who g» 
thtoufih untold sulTerings to rescue their 
beloveds. Vet these and other Andersen tales 
arc not rttcllmgs but completely new stories 


tn the old manner, using familiar motifs in 
new combinations. 

Humorous tales 

When Andersen is teteUing a folk tale or 
improvising in folk-tale style, he ofteri falls 
into the hearry, slapstick humor of the old 
stories. Good examples are his genuinely 
droll "Great Claus and Linie Claus” and 
some of the fantastic episodes in the "Elfin- 
Mount.” But the moment he begins to w’fite 
orip'nal stories, his humor becomes more sub- 
tle, less childlike, often satirical. "The Prin- 
cess on the Pea,” “The Swineherd,” and 'The 
Emperor's New Clothes” (p. 378) are all bit- 
ing satires on adult foibles, and the humor is 
exceedingly ironicaL After presenting a pic- 
ture of a princess atop twenty matuesses 
under which is one little pea that causes her 
acute suffering, Andersen concludes, with 
tongue in cheek, "Was not this a lady of real 
delicacy?” This is as sly a jibe at snobbery and 
the mydi of blue-bloodedness as can be found 
anywhere. 

He uses "The Swineherd** to make fun 
of false standards and people who prefee 
the artificial and the trivial to the durable 
satisfactions of life, in "The Emperor's New 
Clothes,” Andersen relieves his mind of all 
its pent-up bitterness against the pompous 
prettniiousncss of the rogues and fools who 
sometimes inhabit high places. This is not 
dvildlike humor, but die Irony of an adult 
lampooning some of the cruel foibles from 
which he has suffered. Fortunately, most of 
the satire goes over the children's heads, and 
they take the stories literally. They are per- 
fectly serious over the absurd princes on her 
twenty mattresses, and they accept the em- 
peror as die broadest kind of farce. Never- 
theless, Andersen s humor is adult rather than 
duldlike and is predominantly satirical rather 
than truly and obviously f unn y 

Inanlmole ob'iects personified 
Smrws about inanimate objects seem to have 
Wn Andersen’s invention and special de- 
light. "The Darning Needle," "The Drop 
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of Wafer,” "The Fkx,” "The Fir Tree,” "llie 
Consrant Tin Soldier,” and "The Top and 
the Bail” are only a few of the stories in 
which Andersen has endowed objects with 
life and turned their exploits into stories. 
They are good stories, too, although many of 
them are sad and adult in theme and there- 
fore not popular with children. Modern 
authors have picked up Andersen's innova- 
tion and put it to happier and more childlike 
uses. 

Talking beasts 

The story with animals that talk is an old 
form which Andersen uses less ftequemly 
than others but carries to a more complex 
and symbolic level than is found in the folk 
tales. The traditional story, "The Three little 
Pigs,” for instance, tells a simple tale of 
brains against brawn and is understandable 
and childlike. When Andersen cold the story 
of "The Ugly Duckling," he wrote his own 
biography in symbols which are strangely 
moving. Writing of the ugly duckling, he 
says, "The poor little thing scarcely knew 
what to do; he was quite distressed, because 
he was so ugly, and because he was the jest 
of the poultry-yard.” The duckling went out 
Into the world to seek his fortune, but there 
also he was snubbed, laughed at, persecuted, 
and left bitterly alone. He saw the swans 
flying "so very high ... he could not forget 
them, those noble birds!" When he could no 
longer see them, "he plunged to the bottom 
of the water, and when he rose again was 
almost beside himself ... the poor, ugly 
animal!” 

Finally, after an almost unendurable win- 
ter, the spring came again and with it the 
swans. He approached them expecting they 
would kill him, but they welcomed him as 
one of themselves, and when he looked in 
the water, he saw his own reflection— not that 
of an ugly duckling, but of a swan! Tt 
matters not to have been born in a dock- 
yard, if one has been hatched from a swans 
egg.” "The Ugly Duckling” Is no folk tale 
but an allegory that touches everyone. Are 


not most of us ugly ducklings, waiting for 
that marvelous moment of recognition when 
the swans shall welcome us into their noble 
company? This theme goes deeper than the 
Gnderella motive, for it shows us a human 
soul struggling pitiably and fiercely against 
its Own limitations. Fortunately, it is also a 
convincing story of a misplaced swan baby, 
which pleases children eight to twelve years 
old, even while it gives them a sense of 
larger meaning, felt, if not clearly appre- 
hended. "The Nightingale" is Andersen’s old 
sermon against the false standards of society 
but less satirical and more tender than "The 
Swineherd.” 

Fantasy 

Finally, Andersen took the make-believe and 
the magic of the folk tales and developed 
tales of pure fantasy which have never been 
surpassed— "The Marsh King’s Daughter,” 
"The Little Mermaid,” "The Girl Who Trod 
on the Loaf,” "The Little Match Girl," and, 
finest of them ail, '"The Snow Queen ” What 
tales these are! Every one of them is alle- 
gorical; but, in most cases, they are excellent 
stories despite their secondary meaning. "The 
Marsh King’s Daughter” is a weird tale of 
a changeling— a savage, cruel girl by day, a 
kindly, hideous frog by night. Here is man's 
dual nature in perpetual conflict until love 
and pity conquer the evil. The story is not for 
children, but is a first-rate tale and perhaps 
an ancestor of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

"The Little Mermaid” concerns the old 
folklore conflia of a fiiiry creature who loves 
a human being. The selfless love of the mer- 
maid endures every suffering for the sake of 
her beloved. Finally, losing her life, she wins 
rhe hope of immortality. Love is never wasted 
and carries Its own benediction, Andersen 
seems to be saj’ing. Again, this is a story for 
older children and adults and so, too, is that 
tale of sin, "The Girl Who Trod on the 
Loaf,” despising God’s gifts and suffering a 
terrible punishment. It recalls Grimm’s "Our 
Lady's Child,” although it is a completely 
new story. On the other hand, children under- 
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sand and love "The little Match Gnl' and 
-The Snow Queen.” The former may be too 
sad for many chUdten, and certainly they 
have wept over it ever since it was written, 
but there is no story in all literature that 
speaks more movingly of God’s mercy and 
pity for suffering. 

~Ibe Snow Queen” is almost a novelette 
ani aside from its rather subtle symbolism, 
is an exciting adventure tale in a dream world 
of strange beauty, lake all o! the other fan- 
tasies, t^ begins realistically. Two real chil- 
dren, sitting on their roof-top under a real 
rose vine, share a real picture book and a 
loving companionship. Then a glass splinter 
gets into Kay’s eye and the magic begins. 
The splinter stabs his heart, too, which be- 
comes as cold as ice. He sees faults in every- 
dung that he used to find good, even his Uttle 
friend Gcrda- Finally he is whisked away to 
the Snow Queen’s palace, where the empty 
iciness suits him petfealy and he can play 
’’the ice-puzzle of reason” to bis heart’s con- 
tent Meanwhile Gecda, hurt by Kay’s un- 
kindness but still loving him, sets out to 
fiad him. Her advencures are hke a series of 
dreams, each strange and incredible but 
linked togetbei by Cerda's determination to 
rescue her linle friend. She finds him at last, 
stonily, icily cold, but her hot teats of grief 
melt the muchievous splinter, and Kay is 
restored to joy and love. 

ChatoctetUtUa of style 
"The Snow Queen" is often ranked as An- 
dersen's masterpiece, and indeed it exhibits 
Andersen’s characteristic style at its best. 
Here are conversations so lively and natural 
that whether a Robber-maiden, a Buttercup, 
or a Reindeer spe^ you feel you have 
known him welL like Geida, you arc even 
a bit apologetic because you cannot speak 
Ravcaish to the Raven. No one has ever 
handled dialogue more easily and happily 
than Andersen. The charaaetizadons often 
suggested by a conversation are swift and 
rrmterly. For instance, Kay’s sudden chance 
of hcan after the splinut strikes him is 


apiarent in his spiteful, angry words to poor 
Gerda: 

“Why do }'ou cry?” asked he; "you loot so 
ugly when you cry. . . . Fie!” exclaim^ he a|pin, 
“this rose has an insect in it, and /ust look at 
this! after all they are ugly roses! and it is an 
ugly box they grow in!” Then he L'cked the 
box and tore off the roscs.^ 

The wild Robber-maiden is curiously con- 
vinong with her biting and kicking, her 
suddeit, grave teaching out toward kindness, 
but with her dagger bandy, just in case. The 
weird people in this tale all come to life, 
sketched briefly but surely, sometimes with 
a line of description but mote often only 
by means of their own words. Andersen uses 
description most often for the landscape, and 
certai^y nothing he has written excels the 
paragraph picturing die Snow Queen’s palace: 

The walls of the palace were fonned of the 
driven snow, its doors and windows of the 
cutting winds; there were above a hundred 
halls, the largest of them many miles in extent, 
all illuminated by the Northern Lights: all 
able vast, empty, icily cold, and dazzlingly 
white. No sounds of mirth ever resounded 
through these dreary spaces; no cheerful scene 
refreshed the sight-not even so much as a 
bear's ball, such as one might imagine some- 
times takes place; the tempest forming a band 
of musicians, and the polar bears standing on 
their hind paws and i^ibiting themselves in 
the oddest positions. Nor was there ei'er a card- 
assembly, wherein the cards might be held in 
the mouth, and dealt out hy the paws; nor even 
a small select coffee-party for the white young 
lady foxes. Vast, empty, and cold were the 
Snow Queen’s chambers, and the Northern 
Lights dashed now high, now low, in regular 
gradations.* 

Using Andersen's tales with children 

Whether or not children enjoy these stories 
depends upon the children, their age, and 
how the stories are presented. Obviously, 
they are not for young children. A few eight- 
year-o lds may enjoy them, but the ten- and 

e<liuon ot AnJerje^t F^arj liUt. p. 122. 

p. 147. 
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eleven-year-oids are more iikely to apprecate 
them. Probably such a story as ’"liie Snow 
Queen” should be read aloud to children 
over a number of days. Then it will not seem 
overlong, and the children can enjoy its 
strange beauty. "The Ugly Duckling,” "The 
Tinder Box,” "What the Good-ilan Does Is 
Sure to Be Right!” and others of the simpler 
type diey can read for themselves. 

Because of the double meanings, the adult 
themes, and the sadness of many of these 
stories, the whole collection is usually not 
popular with children. It has indeed almost 
dropped out of our schools. Children are 
direct, forthright creatures, and ambiguity 
makes them uneasy. As one child said sadly 
about an allegory, "It’s a story where every- 
thing is what it ain't," and they soon get 
tired of speculating about which is which- 
Too many double meanings, too much sad- 
ness ate not good for children, and for that 
reason Andersen’s stories should not be pre- 
sented in a mass, but one or ra’o stories 
should be given in the fourth grade, cwo or 
three more in the fifth, and cwo or three in 
the sixth. Then, if some child wishes to ex- 
plore the whole collection on his own, well 
and good. There are always a few children 
who Jove these tales above all others. 

It seems a great pity for children to miss 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales entirely, both because 
they are good literature and because they 
have about them a wholesome goodness 
which children need before they encounter 
too much evil. The tales are moralistic but 
unobtrusively so, and the morals they exhibit 
are the humble ones of kindness, sincerity, 
and faith in God. The deeply religious note 
in many of these tales never seems forced 
or dragged in bur is there as narurally as 


sunshine on the sand, warming everything. 
Andersen is not afraid to show children 
cruelQr, sorrow, even death, but they are 
presented so gently that the children under- 
stand and are not hurt. He shows them 
rogues and fools along with hosts of kind , 
loving people, and he seems to be saying, 
‘Well, this is the world. Which group will 
you join?” Then he makes them lau^ at 
the rogues, but when be shows them the 
,^x)dness of people he brings tears to their 
eyes or smiles of tenderness. Their young 
hearts are touched, and ’The Little ilatch 
Girl,” or “The Ugly Duckling,” or Gerda 
they never forget. Paul Hazard says: 

It is this inner life that gives the Tales their 
deep quality. From it also comes that exaltation 
which spreads tlrrough the soul of the readers. 
From it comes, Fnally, a masked guali’ty of 
serenity. . . . 

The children are not mistaken. In these 
beautiful tales they find not only pleasure, but 
the law of their being and the ieeliag of the 
great role they have to fill. They themselves 
have been subjected to sorrow. They sense evil 
confusedly around them, in them; but this vivid 
sufifenng is only transitory and not enough to 
trouble their sereruty. Their mission is to bring 
to the world a renewal of faith and hope, 
(Books, Children and Men, pp. 104-105) 
Beautifully illustrated editions of single 
stones, such as Marcia Brown’s Steadfast Tm 
Soldier and Johannes Larsen's Ugly DuckUng, 
are good mcroductions to Andersen’s tales 
for children who might find the whole col- 
lection too forbidding. 

It is interesting to note how recent tales 
of magic follow or depart from Andersen’s 
origuiai patterns, although certainly few mod- 
ern fanciful tales have the deep sense of 
spiritual values found in Andersen’s work. 


Modern adaptations of old tales 


A ndersen set such an admirable standard 
L for the retelling of old tales that ic is 
worth keeping in mind when we are called 
upon to judge the modern versions which are 
continually appearing. Andersen s adaptations 


are ti^t because diey make the stories suit- 
able and understandable for children while 
maintaining the integrity of the source. Of 
course, there musr be some changes in these 
old tales, created by adults for adults, if they 
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are to be read or told to children. Dialect or 
coarse language must be altered, cruelties 
toned down, biological facts of mating and 
infidelity omitted or obscured. In "East o* the 
Sun,” for instance, adapters have made the 
strange man, who came each night to the 
lassie, enter another room or get into another 
bed. Andersen in "Great Claus and little 
Claus” endows the husband of the faithless 
wife with a special antipathy for "sextons”; 
so the infidelity motive is amusingly glossed 
over. Yet neither of these changes interferes 
in any way with the essential body or style 
of the story. This is the standard Joseph 
Jacobs adhered to and defended. He altered 
a folk tale in such ways as to make it suit- 
able and understandable to children without 
changing the cote of the story. In using the 
sources of traditional material, the practice 
of Jacobs and Andersen is commendable. On 
the other hand, if the tale requires many 
changes, it Is probably unsuitable for children 
either in content or style. 

Desirable adaptations 
Next to Hans Andersen's sensitive and in- 
telligent adapcadotis, Howard Pyle's V^onder 
Clock Is one of the happiest collections of old 
tales retold that wc have, The stories are 
chiefly from Grimm but include some legends, 
too, such as stories of St. Nicholas and St. 
Christopher. Pyle takes mote liberties with 
his material than Andersen did, but the 
essence of the story is there. Hb convetsations 
are so lively and humorous that thb book b a 
favorite with storytellers. 

Chapter 1 1 commented upon the successful 
adaptations of Russian folk tales by Atthuc 
Ransomc, Czech talcs by Parker Fillmore, 
and the Grimm talcs by Wanda Gag. These 
arc all admirably done in the Andersen- 
Jacobs style. So, too, are the more recent 
adaptations Marcia Drown has made of Dick 
K'htilwston. Puss in Bools, Cinderella, and 
the droll Stone Soup. These retellings stem 
easy to do until jou explore other modern 
adaptations and discover how much easfcr It 
seems to be to destroy the simpliciry and 


directness of the originals and to come out 
with something unpleasantly sophisticated. 

Undesirable adaptations 

As wc have seen, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
laid a pattern for this undesirable type of 
adaptation. In his Tanglewood Tales he re- 
wrote the Greek myth completely, turning 
die gods into willful little boys and gltls, and 
modernizing and domesticating them in 
strange ways. Because Hawthorne was an 
artbt, his tales ate beautifully and excitingly 
written, but his willingness to violate sources 
leaves a story that is dramatic but that is 
somehow not myth. 

So Wall Disney had this classic precedent 
for the liberties he has taken with both folk 
tales and myth. He began beautifully with 
hb film version of 'The Three Little Pigs," 
which was perfection. In that picture he was 
true both to the spirit and the letter of the 
tale. Hb embellbhments in songs and addi- 
donal dialogue were In character, and no one 
who saw that film will fotget the itresbtible 
anicnation of little Pig, hb blithe defiance 
of the "big bad Wolf,” the charming music, 
the »tbfying conclusion. No film has ever 
been mote beloved by adults and children 
alike, and it ought to be revived yearly for 
each new crop of movie-goeis. 

In Dbney's film and text versions of "Snow 
White,” the elaborations and dbtortions of 
the old tale were so evident that many dis- 
cctniog children and giown-ups were db- 
appointed. The music was delightful, the 
dwarfs and the little creatures of die forest 
were unforgettable, but Snow White herself 
was tuttved into a coy glamour girl with 
mascara and batting eyelashes. Gone was the 
padietic child of the old ule. The wicked 
queen was magnified to horrific proportions 
and, together with Dopey, was allowed to 
steal or dominate the show. "Bambi” and 
"Pinocchio” suffered still more from exces- 
sive embellbhments in the film and attenua- 
unn in the text. Thb oversimplification of a 
story together with an elaboration of pictorial 
details may possibly make good theater, but 
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lllustrQlien by Fritz Kredel For TFie iCing of fhe 
Golden Rirer by John Ruskin, World Publuhing Company, 

1946 {originol in color, book SH x 6]6> 

Fritz Kredel has caught the feeling of Ktukia’i 
itory i» his colorful pictures. The spirit 
of the rnug is a round, golden little man, and | 
the lad is a handsome fairy-tale hero. Clear 
type and fine paper make tbit an outstanding 
edition of The King of the GoWen River. ‘ 


it certainly results in deplorable books. The 
Disney versions of these stories now on the ’ 
market ate incredibly meager and flat. All the 
imaginative quality of the old tales seems to 
have gone out of the text and to have been 
transferred to the charming Uluarauons. 
Qiildren who know the full-bodied originals 
resent these texts in spite of the picrures with 
which they are lavishly adorned. 

When Disney’s original inventions, Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, Dumbo, and the Sing- 
ing Whale, are so delightful, why does he 
play such havoc with traditional or well- 
known stories? The answer is, of course, that, 
unlike Andersen or Wanda Gag, he does not ^ 

respea the grave, simple directness of the \ 

sources, What comes out is often so altered 
and sophisticated that the sincerity of the 
original is destroyed. »* 



Modern tales in folk-tale style 


H ans Andersen was steeped in folk-tale 
tradition. He could create new stories in 
a similar vein, and his invenrions seem to 
have inspired a few writers of almost every 
generation. 

Robert Southey 
The Three Bears 

To discover that "Tlie Three Bears” was writ- 
ten by the poet Robert Southey is something 
of a shock. It has all the earmarks of a 
folk tale, and perhaps it is one, because 
Southey's version with a nosey old woman in- 
stead of a little girl is nor our version. 
Whoever perpetuated the snooping little girl 
in place of the old woman may have heard the 


story in that form, before or after Southey's. 
At any cate, as "Silverhair" in England and 
''Goldilocks" in America, she captured the 
nursery crowd, and no one ever tells the 
Southey version now. "The Three Bears" 
rivals "The 'Three Little Pigs” in popularity 
and is generally classified as a folk rale, 

John Ruskin 

The King of the Gofden River 
John Ruskin tried writing "'The King of 
the Golden River" in the old fairy-tale style. 
It is for children ten to fourteen, but many 
of them avoid it because of its length and 
reading difficulty. 'This powerful tale witli 
something of the somber, frightening air of 
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the medieval legends tells the story of little 
Gluck, a cinder lad tormented by his cruel 
older brothers, Hans and Schwartz. A mys- 
terious visitor, the South-West Wind, is 
treated kindly by Gluck and meanly by the 
brothers, and the stranger vows revenge. How 
Gluck discovers in the melting golden mug 
the King of the Golden River and with the 
King's help wins back his inheritance makes 
an exciting tale. The evil brothers are dis- 
posed of in good folklore style and Gluck is 
safe forever. This story Is well written and 
genuinely dramatic. Children should have it 
read aloud to them or If they wish to read it 
themselves, they should have it In an easier 
reading form than the original. 


Howard Pyle 
Pepper and Salt 

No one, not even Andersen, has been more 
successful in creating new fairy tales in *e 
old folk-tale patterns than Howard Pyle has 
been in his delightful Pepper and Salt. This 
IS a favorite book with teachers and parents 
who like to tell stories or read them aloud. 
There ate eight stories interspersed widt 
clever verses and equally clever drawings by 
the author. Humor is the prevailing tone of 
the whole book. Older children like to read 
It for themselves as well as to hear the stories 
read or told. 


Tie first tale is typical of the way Pyle hat 
used old folk motives with new and humor 
ons invention. In 'The Skillful Huntsman,’ 
Jacob, a pool and supposedly stupid lad 
wishK M matty Gtetcheu, the Mayor’s dangh 
tet. ■Hie l^yot, to get tid of him, sets Jacol 
a senes of tasks, the first of which is to shoo 
the whiskers og a niuning hate. Jacob meet 

asttangercladinted with cloven hooh. Hv 

t«nget ofiets m make Jacob die greatest o 
aU hunters and to obey his commands for tei 
years if at the end of that time Jacob will g, 

* , “ '>'= '“-set canno 

answer Jacobs question, Jacob is free. Th 

tS^d" ““-'P't'bes ever 

^ Gtetchen. At the end of tb 


fateful ten years, the stranger comes for 
Jacob. Tlicy agree to enjoy one last hunr, and 
the stranger is to tell Jacob what to shoot. 
Grctchcn appears in the far distance, all cov- 
ered with fcatlicrs, and he of the cloven hoof 
commands Jacob to shoot. "But what is it?" 
asks Jacob innocently. The bafiled gentleman 
in red is obliged to admit he docs not know, 
and so Jacob is free. The whole talc is lightly 
and wittily told, with old motifs in new and 
amusing dress. 

Oscar Wilds 

The Hoppy Prince and Other Folry 
Tales 


"Beauty and the Beast," "The Three Bears,” 
'The i^g of the Golden River," and Pyle's 
stories are all written with the dircaness of 
traditional tales and legends. But Oscar 
Wilde’s fairy tales are art forms, polished and 
adult Two of Wilde’s allegories, "The Happy 
Prince and "The Selfish Giant," have beet) 
rather generally used for story telling in the 
elemeoiary school. The former is so send- 


kiciiuy owes not Dciong 

to children, but 'The Selfish Giant” has all 
&e eaimarb of a child’s fairy tale. The story 
IS about a beautiful garden enjoyed by the 
cluldten until its owner, a very selfish giant, 
comes home and puts up a sign, 'Trespassers 
Will Be Prosecuted.” Then winter comes to 
the garden and remains there as long as the 
^Idren are locked out. One day the giant 
discovers that the garden is blooming with 
flowers and children. He rushes out and en- 
counttts a little boy who touches the giant’s 
tad heart. He life the child into a tt« and 
fum come daiiy to the garden with his 
little friends. From then on the garden is 
resmred to the children, and the giant is 
^py. eacept for the absence of the strange 

friend again. Hastening to the child, 


"Who hath dared to 
Giant; “tell me, that I 
and slay him.” 


wound thee?” cried the 
may take my big sword 
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“Nayl” annvered the child; ‘'but these are 
the wounds of Love.” 

“Who art thou?” said the Giant, and a 
strange awe fell on him, and he knelt before 
the htl/e chi/d. 

And the child smifed on the Giant, and said 
to him, “You let me play once in your garden; 
to-day you shall come with me to my garden, 
which is Paradise.” 

And ^vhen tlie children ran in that afternoon, 
they found the Giant lying dead under the tree, 
alf covered with white blossoms. 

If children understand that the Child is sup- 
posed to be Jesus, they are still baffled by this 
conclusion, and uncomfortable because of the 
mixture of religious ideas with a fairy tale. 
But most children miss the point entirely and 
find the nail prints merely confusing and ir- 
relevant. The significance of "the wounds of 
Love"— that only those we love and care for 
can wound us deeply— is completely over the 
heads of children. 

Almost seventy years later, in 1955, Clyde 
Bulla told a similar story in Tie Poppy Seeds. 
A suspicious old man who in an arid land 
kept his clear spring ro himself learned that 
to share is ro be rich. The poppy seeds that 
the boy Pablo had dropped in fright grew 
and blossomed by the spring. The moral is 
evident, but not underscored, and children 
can understand every aspect of the conflict. 

This renewed simplicity is characteristic 
of the twentieth century. One possible ex- 
planation is that beginning in the early nine- 
teen hundreds there was a growing awareness 
of the child. G. Stanley Hall had launched a 
new science, Child Study, and the conscious- 
ness of the child as a child rather than as a 
small adult was penetrating the literate 
world. Whatever the catise, the turn of die 
century brought some delightful new fanciful 
tales for children. 

Helen Bannerman 
LlHle Block Sambo 

The first of these cwenrieth-century books 
was a small one, only about four by five and 
one-half inches in siae, called Little Black 
Sambo. The author, Helen Bannerman, was 


a Soocchwoman stationed in Xndia. Because 
the climate of chat country is especially trying 
for children, she had, like so many of her 
countrywomen, taken her two little ckughters 
back to their native land ro be educated. On 
die long return journey to India, torn by this 
sepaxarion from her two children, Helen Ban- 
oeiman wrote and illustrated Little Black 
Sambo, partly to amuse her daughters and 
partly to comfort herself. It was published 
about 1900, caused no particular stir, and, at 
the time Stokes published it in the United 
States, was not even copyrighted. But Ameri- 
can children took it to their hearts with a 
fervor and unanimity that have necessitated 
reprint after reprint ever since its first appear- 
ance in the United States. 

This story, which might almost have come 
out of some folklore collection, has about it 
an effortless perfenion which baffles analysis. 
Its extreme simplicity is deceiving. Just try to 
duplicate irl It begins by introducing Sambo 
and his iamily, one sentence and one picture 
to a page: "And his Mother was called Black 
Mumbo. And his Father was called Black 
Jumbo." Then the clothes appear, piece by 
piece: first, blue trousers; next, red coat; 
dien, grand green umbrella; finally, the cli- 
max— "Purple Shoes with Crimson Soles and 
Oimson Linings." (Now those were shoes!) 
Sambo’s walk in the jungle wearing all his 
"Fine Clothes” brings out the tigers, and they 
take Sambo’s ^parel away from him and 
wear it in amusing and ingenious ways. How 
Sambo gets bis clothes back and eats 169 
pancakes into the bargain is certainly the best 
substitute for getting "the princess and half 
the kingdom" ever invented for children. 
The formula is: extreme simplicity of lan- 
guage, short, cadenced sentences with enough 
repetition to give the pleasant rhythm little 
children enjoy, a plot foil of mild and funny 
surprises, considerable suspense, and com- 
plete satisfaction at the end. Still, the easy 
charm of this unaffected, convincing little 
tale eludes us. 

In this age of color and race consdousoess, 
some people wish that Mrs. Bannerman had 
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not woven the word black into her repeti- 
tive cadence of colors. Indeed its use, together 
with the stylized pictures, has brought about 
the exclusion of the book from most read- 
ing lists. If black applied to people is a cause 
of grief to some of our children, then the 
book should be omitted from school lists. 
But Sambo is happy and completely trium- 
phant, the envy of all young hero worship- 
pers— he outwits the tigers over and over. 
He has the right kind of parents, just the 
kind every child would like to have. And 
in the history of children’s literature Lillie 
Black Sambo remains an important innova- 
tion. It has theme, plot, and felicitous style. 
The text of the story and the pictures arc 
perfectly synchronized. It was the first pic- 
ture-story and a model for that type of literary 
composition. 


Wanda Gdg 
Millions of Cots 
Snippy and Snappy 
The Funny Thing 
Nothing at All 

It was almost three decades after Sambo be- 
fore inimitable Mdlioni of Cats appeared, 
aether modern invention In folk-tale style. 
Wani Gag had been btoughc up on the 
ttadmonal talcs: so she had the (eeUng for 
P ot and also for the fine flowing thythms 
f stoiyTClhng. This same ihythm is as chat- 
acteiisnc of her illusttations as it is of her 

Aildmn. They welcomed this first story o1 
Wanik Gags with the same joyous approval 

We, and already it has entered the 

ranks of nursery immortals. 

little old woman who wanted a Uttle cat The 
old man went out to choose one, but becSe 
he o^d not decide which was the p^S 

trillions of mu 



Story. How the jealous creatures destroyed 
each other and left only one scrawny little 
car, too homely to be in the fight, and how the 
little old man and woman petted and fed the 
skinny little thing until it became a creature 
of beauty make the talc. Ah, but the text and 
the pictures! Up and down over curving hills 
and winding roads go the old man and the 
cats; up and down and on and on in flowing 
cadence go the words, telling a simple story 
any three-year-old can understand. There are 
suen^ and tenderness In these Illustrations, 
simplicity and directness in the words. To- 
gether they make a picture-story so gently 
humorous in content, so pleasant to the eyes 
and the wrs, so happily concluded, that adults 
who read it aloud and show the pictures enjoy 
It quite as much as the children, 

Smpp, -ni Snappy, Tha Funny Thing, and 
Nothing at All are all gpod stories in iliss 
Gags own particular rhythms, and the plc- 
mres have the same deeepuve simplicity 
found m the teat. Children enjoy eve^ one 

but dW/m„t of Cat, is a mnsL Her ABC 
^^(p. 550) n die ABC book of them all. 

Gags death m 1946 was a grievous 
loss to the hteratute of young children. 

Other examples 

On dte whole, not many stories ate beiog 
-•ntten folk-tale styl' today, bnt ^mf 
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IJfuirratton front Wonda Gdg's Millions of Cats, 

Coward McConn, 1928 (book BVi x 6!4) 

The rhythm of Wanda Ga^s text, 

"Hundreds of cats, thousands of cats, mtlHons 
and billions and trillions of cats," is reflected 
in the rhythmic Unei of her drawings uttb their 
curving, flowing, up-and-doun pattern. 

See also page 550. 

exceedingly good ones appear from time to 
time. Marjorie Flack’s Ask Mr. Bear (p. 
335) and Seven Diving Ducks by Margaret 
Friskey (p. 335) have long been popular. 
Will and Nicolas’ Finders Keepers, the amus- 
ing story of two dogs that found the same 
bone and asked for advice to decide which 
should keep it, belongs to this same group 
of picture-stories for the youngest children. 

In Richard Bennett's Irish fairy ule, 
Shaxvneen and the Gander^ Shawneen catches 
a leprechaun and gets a goose’s egg. Ic 
hatches into a very demon of a gander, which 
is eventually the cause ci Shawaeen's getting 

Stories of fantasy 

O ne of Andersen’s most successful story 
types was the fantasy, and the most 
Spectacular juvenile book of the nineteenth 
century, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
was also a fantasy. Fantasy here means a rale 
of magic, often beginning [ealisucaily but 
merging quickly into adventures strange, 
astonishing, and dreamlike. Andersen’s stones 
of this type are invariably melancholy or 
tragic— for example, "The Marsh King’s 
Daughter,” "The Snow Queen,” and 'The 
Little Mermaid.” In England, the best ex- 
amples of this type of tale are exactly the 
reverse. Just as the humorous “Tom Tit Tot” 
contrasts witli the somber "Rumpelstiltskin,” 
so Alice, the English equivalent of Gerda, 
starts on her dreamlike adventures, not in 
pursuit of an icy-hearted boy but of an utterly 

^UDlonunately this book is out of print at present, but 
the story is reprinted in Time for Fairj Talei, 


the bugle he wants. These adventures tickle 
duTdren eight to ten, the same group that de- 
lights in Dr. Seuss’ The 500 Hats of Barthol- 
omew Cubbins. In Alphonse, That Bearded 
One, Natalie Carlson tells children ten to 
tw-elve the entertaining story of a woodsman 
who trains a bear to dnli like a soldier and 
Cake his place in the army. The situations are 
hilarious, with Alphonse the bear always tri- 
umphant. 

These are jusr a few typical examples of 
original modern tales in traditional style 
which are successful with children. There are 
plenty of made-to-order examples available 
also, bur these come and go in short order. 
Unless an author has grown up with the oral 
tradition of folk tales, his own stories are not 
likely to come out in that style. If he tries 
consciously to reproduce it, the results are 
likely to be obviously labored and made-to- 
order. But when an original story in folk-tale 
style has substance and is well written, chil- 
dren from the nursery to college like ic as 
well as the}’ like the ccadlcional tales. 


frivolous rabbit wearing a fancy warstcoac 
and carrying a gold watch. Before following 
Alice down her famous rabbit hole, let’s look 
briefly at one of her predecessors. 

Charles Kingsley 
The Water-Babies 

Charles Kingsley, a clergyman and a scientist, 
wrote a book for his own little boy which 
enjoyed great popularity for many years. It 
told the story of Tom, a poor little chimney 
sweep who was carried off by the fairies to 
the w'Orld under the waters, where he became 
a Water-Baby. For the most parr this story 
makes little appeal to modern children. Ic is 
interesting historically not only because it 
embodies magic, but because the water crea- 
tures are true to their species. Here, perhaps, 
is die ancestor of the modern animal ale 
which permits the creatures to speak but 
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^ps tbem othcra’lse true to their kmd (p. 

464). Unfortunately, Tfee ITaler-BaHei aho 
teaches moral lessons, and the unwieldy coin- 
binadon of magic, morals, and lessons in 
science is enougji to account foe its waning 
popularity. 

lewis Carroll 

Alice's Adventyces in Wonderland 

Through the Looking Class 
The "Alice" books cannot be accountel for 
on the basis of anything that had preceded 
them, nor does any knowledge of the author' s 
adult life help to explain them. The comfort- 
able, solid life of Charles Lutwidge Dodgsoo, 
audior of Alices Adventurej tn Wonderfand, 
was as diSetent from the tragic irtegulaticics 
of Hans Andersen's as It could well be. Tct 
in the end both men achieved someahat sim- 
ilar fame. Both loved children and were loved 
by them; both were bachelors; and both were 
disconcerted when their fame was attached 
not to their serious work but to their books 
{or children. Here the likeness cods. 

Dodgsoo's father was an Archdeacon in 
the Church of England. The boy enjoj'cd the 
finest possible education, first at E.ugby and 
then at Orfotd, where he took orders for dse 
ministry. At Oxford he remained for forry- 
severs of bis sixtj'-five years. There he was 
remembered as a dry, perfunctory lecturer in 
mathematics and as an early experimenter 
wuh photography. His well^omposed, well- 
lighted photographs of famous contempo- 
raria arc now invaluable. They include not 
only pictures of Tennyson, Kuskin, Faraday, 
the Rossettis, and odicr celebrities but also 
many of little Alice Liddell, for whom he 
spun his story. 

As a child, young Charles had complicated 
the family garden with an ebborate minutuie 
tailcoad whids be built and ran. He also 
bunched a nea-spapet, wrote poems for it, 
and drew the illustrations. He nude a puppet 
thmtcf, and he kept all sorts of cxirious 
aainuls for pets. Indeed, it is hard to believe 
that dui acuve, entttptising boy could grow 
up to be a sober, sedate daic with 


Upward madieroatical research. But this child- 
hood may account in part for Alice. 

Fortunately, Dr. Liddell of Christ Church, 
where Dodgsoo lectured, had three little girls 
called by their mathematical friend, Prima, 
Sccunda, and Tertia. Secunda was Alice, evi- 
dently Dodgson’s favorite: 

Child of the pure unclouded brow 
And dreaming eyes of n onder/ 

So he described her, in the introductory poem 
to Through the Looking Glass. The charming 
photographs he has left of her bear out his 
descripdon. To diese little ^Is, Dodgson used 
to tell stories, leasing them by breaking off 
in the middle with "And that’s all till next 
time.” Whereupon “the cruel 'Ihree” would 
cry, "But it is the next time!" 

Then came that famous summec afternoon 
(the fourth of July, by the way) when Dodg- 
son towed his little friends up the Cherw'cU 
Kivet to Goodstow, where they had tea on dte 
rivetbank. There the young man told them 
the ^iiy tale of “Alice’s Adventures Undee 
Ground.” Secunda hoped there’d be nonsense 
in it. and no hopes ever materialized more 
gloriously. The next Christmas, Dodgson 
wtotc Ids story as a gift for ”a dear child in 
memory of a Summer day." ’the story was 
exquisitely WTinen in clear script, as legible 
as print, and charmingly illustrated by the 
author. Years bter that little green volume 
of ninety-two pages was sold to a private col- 
lector in the United States for £15,400 or 
about $77,000, "the hipest price which any 
book has ever brought in an English auction 
room.” 

Three years after die famous picnic, die 
story appealed m book form, somewhat en- 
larged, with the new title Alices Adventures 
in Wonderland and with Sir John Tenniel’s 
iMtchless illustrations. 'That was 1865, and 
six )ears later the companion volume ap- 
peared, both books under the pseudonym 
Carroll. Then a strange thing hap- 
pened. Charles Lurwidge Dodgson, still an 
obscure mathematician, found Lewis Carroll 
a famous person— sought after, praised, dis- 
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cussed, even advertised. Gentle, sensitive soul 
that he was, Dodgson was horrified. He an- 
nounced firmly that "Mr. Dodgson neither 
claimed nor acknowledged any connaaion 
with the books nor published under his 
n<ime.” Autograph hunters hunted in vain. He 
wrote several more books under his pseudo- 
nym, but when Queen Victoria asked for the 
test of his works, he sent her all his learned 
treatises on mathematics and nothing else. If 
the name "Lewis Carroll” was supposed to 
provide Charles Dodgson with a shield against 
publiciQr, it was a dismal failure. Instead, it 
practically obliterated the mathematiciatu 
Like Andersen’s, Dodgson’s declining years 
were serene and uneventful. Nothing else he 
ever wrote enjoyed the success of his two 
companion volumes about Alice. 

The story about Alice 

Does anyone who has read the Adventures 
in Wonderland ever forget those opening 
paragraphs, with the child’s comment on 
books? 

Alice was beginning to get very tired of sit- 
ting by her sister on the hank, and of having 
nothing to do: once or hvice she had peeped 
into the hook her sister was reading, but it bad 
no pictures or conversations in it, "and what is 
the use of a hook,” thought Aiice, "without 
pictures or conversations?" 

Then plop! Right into the third short para- 
graph comes the White Rahhif, with waist- 
coat and watch. Down he goes into the rabbit 
hole, murmuring "Oh dear! Oh dear! I shall 
be too late!” And down the rabbit hole after 
him goes Alice, "never once considering how 
in the world she was to get out again.” From 
then on madness takes over. 

Alice finds a little glass table on which is 
a tiny golden key that unlocks the door to 
more bewilderment. She drinks from a little 
bottle and shrinks to ten inches, swallows a 
piece of cake and finds she is "opening out 
like the largest telescope that ever was!" This 
goes on, but never by any chance is Alice the 
proper size for the place she is in. She nearly 
drowns in a lake of her own tears, she is for- 


ever catching glimpses of the hurrying White 
Rabbit, but hurrying where? She encounters 
strange creatures. There is the smiling Chesh- 
ire Cat who can vanish leaving only his grin 
behind. There is a bad-tempered cook who 
douses everything with pepper and throws 
saucepans at the baby. There is the terrifying 
Duchess with the baby who turns into a pig. 
There is the Queen of Hearts who disposes of 
all who disagree with her with a simple 
"Off with her head! ” and the Red Queen who 
has to run for dear life in order "to keep in 
the same place.’’ All these characters talk non- 
sense in the gravest way. The best example is 
"A Mad Tea-Party” (p. 380), where the con- 
versation reminds you uncomfortably of some 
of the disjointed small talk which you have 
not only heard but perhaps, horrid thought, 
even contributed to. The characters appear 
and disappear, behave with a kind of daft 
logic, and burst into verses which sing in your 
head in place of the serious poetry you might 
prefer to recall. Here are some verses from a 
typical poem: 

THE WALRUS ANO THE CARPENTER 
The sun was shining on the sea, 

Shining with all his might: 

He did bis very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright— 

And this was odd, because it was 
The middle of the night. 

The moon was shining sulkily, 

Because she thought the sun 
Had got no business to be there 
After the day was done— 

"It’s very rude of him,'’ she said, 

“To come and spoil the funi” 

The sea was wet as wet could be, 

The sands were dry as dry. 

You could not see a cloud, because 
No cioud was in the sky; 

No birds were flying overhead— 

There were no birds to 3y. 

The ■\%rnis and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand; 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand: 

“If this were only cleared away," 

They said, "it would be grandl” 



"If sctcn maids with sciea mops 
Swept it for half a )car, 

Do )Ou suppose,” the Walms said, 
“Tliat they could get it clcar^” 

"I doubt It,” said the Carpcntei, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


IllinIraltPn by Si/ robn Tenniel lor AUi 
by Uwif fe>« Po-P** P«*«' 

(original in iwo colors, book x 
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Here « one of the most famous tea parties 

of all lime. Tentsiel's picture is as much a 
dassse as the affair itself. ’ the Dormouse sleeps; 
the Hatter spouts nonsense; the Rabbit listens 
urU-eyed; and prim little Alice is lost in gloom. 


wjH show a capacity for boisterous unrestraint 
that is surprising. ... It is the same with 
laughter. \^en they enjoy looking at the uni- 
verse on its fantastic side, distorting it with 
deforming mirrors, there is no stopping tlicm. 
... A foTcigttet can fry to understand Als'ce in 
Wonderland; but to appreciate fully this mar- 
velous story one must be English, fp. 140 ) 
This last statement should be qualified by 
addling, "or Americaa." For many Americans 
revel in the book. The puazling question is 
when do children enjoy Alice? Needless to 
say, it should never be requited reading. In 
the first place, some children heartily dislike 
fantasy and to make them read Alice would 
be turning reading into a penalty instead of 
a delight In the second place, Alice was in- 
tended to be a light-hearted excursion into 
nonsense. If for certain children it rouses no 


There are eighteen verses of this mock tragedy 
relating how the Walrus and the Carpenter 
luted some young oystets to a "dism^" end. 
Equally delightful noosensc are "The Lohs«t- 
Quadrille,” "Jabberwocky” (p. 110), and 
•'Father William” (pp, 110-111). 


lau^ter, it is worse than useless for them. 
When college students are asked what books 
they remember enjoying as children dierc is 
iDoie disagieemetn over Alice dian over any 
other book. Some disliked it heartily or were 
bored by it; some say Alice was one of their 


When do childten enjoy AlUel 
These duties, which occur every few chapters, 
are memorned with ease and ate popular with 
children. They represent a kind of humor 
which some people enjoy and others find hard 
to understand. Paul Hazard in Books, Chsl- 
dren and Men says of the English people and 
Alice: 

Tlie Englnh are a calm and cold people But 
let Iht^ relax, for 3 smgJc day, If, at compulsion 
for self-coatiol whidi governs them and iluy 


favorite books, not as children but at the 
high-school age. This is perhaps where it 
really belongs. Most of those who liked Alice 
as children, ten or under, had heard it read 
aloud by adulo who enjoyed it. Those who 
had to read the book for themselves rarely 
found it funny until they were older. Here 
ate some clues. Try reading Alice aloud to the 
children if you yourself Uke it. If the story 
captures their interest, keep on; if it rouses 
no enthusiasm, put it away until later. But 
somewhere, sometime, children should be ex- 
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posed to this fantasy and allowed to accept it 
joyously or reject it without apologies. For 
most of them this first English masterpiece 
for children, this crowning nonsense fama^ 
of them all, will give genuine and lasting 
entertainment. 

lilusiralions by Sir John Tennlel 

Sir John Tenm'el in his illustrations for 
Alice has fixed forever the face, figure, and 
dress of this beloved little girl. Long straight 
hair, a grave, prim face, a neat, perky dress 
covered with a pinafore, and the straight, slim 
legs clad in horixontally striped stockings 
make an appealing little figure which no one 
ever forgets. This is Alice, the Alice who re- 
mains impeccably Alice even when her neck 
has grown as long as a giraffe’s. The Tenniel 
rabbit is an equally unforgettable figure with 
his sporty tweed coar, his massive gold watch 
and chain, his swagger walking stick, just the 
kind of fellow who n/ouU keep the Duchess 
waicitig. For Tenniel does not merely illus- 
ttaee. He interprets, giving the mood and die 
manner of the creature as well as his outer 
appearance. The Duchess and the Red Queen 
wear the habiliments of nobility, buc they 
ate ferocious looking. The Mock Turtle is 
shedding tears all right, but you don’t trust 
him; and the funny daftness of the Mad 
Hatter’s appearance puts you in the mood 
for his conversation. 

You also have to admire the remarkable 
technique of these pictures. Tenniel draws 
Alice stepping through the looking glass, 
with Curious and plausible ease, half of her 
on one side, half on the other. The Cheshire 
Cat disappearing, leaving only his grin be- 
hind, and the playing-card and chess people 
are only a few of his pen-and-ink wonders. 
These sketches are so alive, so profoundly 
interpretative that no one has ever wished for 
colored illustrations of Alice, at least not 
until Leonard Weisgatd created them color- 
drenched and beautiful. But certainly no 
artist has illustrated Alice with greater 
magic than Tenniel. If possible, let chil- 
dren’s first experience with Alice include the 


drawings of her first illustrator. Sir John 
Tenniel, most excellent interpreter of Won- 
derland. 

George MacDonald 

At the Back of the North Wind 
George MacDonald was a personal friend of 
Charles Dodgson, and Alice was read to the 
MacDonald children when it was still in 
manuscript form. However, when MacDonald 
began to write fairy tales himself, he turned 
back to the more serious vein of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. Indeed his first book, At the 
Back of the North \('ind, is reminiscent of 
'The Snow Queen." This story of Diamond's 
adventures is a long one, carrying the little 
boy through thirty-eight adventures (chap- 
ters), some with the North Wind herself, 
some with his fiesh-and-blood friends or foes. 
The North Wind first comes to Diamond in 
his hayloft bed. She carries him our into the 
night, teaches him to follow her through the 
air and to go from his dream life with her to 
play a brave part in his difBculr everyday life. 
This continual change from fantasy to reality 
and back again to fantasy confuses many chil- 
dren. Some like the North \^nd parts of the 
story, buc others prefer the earthly adventures 
of the boy. 

Diamond is an appealing iirrle figure when 
he is not being too angelic. His fiesh-and- 
blood adventures are often as incredible as 
those with the North Vflnd: he reforms a 
drunkard, rescues a street sweeper from slav- 
ery to an infamous old woman, drives his 
father’s cab through the London streets, and 
geneialiy guides and improves all the adults 
with whom he comes in contact. Despite the 
impossS)Iy moralistic side of the book, many 
of the chapters tell an imaginative and thrill- 
ing story. 'The chapter that tells how the real 
Diamond was seriously ill and the otiicf Dia- 
mond miraculously passed through the North 
Wind herself and came to the country which 
lies at her back is a beautifully related bit of 
mysticism implying, perhaps, dc.ntli. It is one 
of the most moving episodes in the 
Probably few children ever catch tills liiiii‘ 





meaning, but whedier they do or don't, the 
chapter is reassuring. , 

The other MacDonald books, like this one, 
seem overlong, 'the Princess and the Goblin 
and the Princess and Curdie present inter- 
minable adventures above and belovr ground 
with cobs and humans and Vnh conaderable 
gentle moralizing into the bargain. The books 
are uell written and have a strong imagina- 
tive appeal, but because ol tiieir length and 
complexity they are enjoyed today only by 
the exceptional child. 

Jomes Barrie 
Peter Pan 

Of all Sir James Barrie’s deli^tful plays and 
books, none has been so beloved as Peter Pan 
(1911). Exqttisitely performed by Maude 
Adams at die beginning of the century, it was 
as popular with adults as with duldtco. The 
book Peter and Wendy was made from the 
play, but was never so successful, probably 
because the writing was too subtle for die 
average child. The play made dramatically 
clear the story of Peter Pan, the boy who wUl 
not grow up; Tinker Bell, the fairy who loses 
her shadow; and the three children— Wendy, 
]ohn, and Michel— who go o5 widi Peter 
Pan to Never Never Land, Their adveonires 
with pirates, redskins, and a ticking croco- 
dile arc exciting, but in the end they re- 
turn to their parents to begin the serious 
butincss of growing up. Peter Pan is left 
alone with Tink, whose life is in danger. 
Only one thing will save her, and so Peter 
calls through the dusk to all cluldictt, 
"Do jou belie>-e in fairies?” Always, at this 
point in the play, a great cry would go up 
from the audience, '7 do!" '7 do!"— the duU 
drcn's testimony of faith! 

Today Peter Pan has been so sparkled up 
with music, ballet, Mr. Disney’s inventions, 
and popular stars dut its author would hardly 
know it. Fortunately, in 1950 Saibner pub- 
lished a new edition of the book, calling it 
Peter Pan. Nora Unwin’s lovely pictures te- 
CTcate some of the old magic of Sir James 
Barrie’s wistful story. 


C. S. lewi& 

The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe 

British authors have always had a way with 
fantasy, and in the midst of serious work 
distinguished literary figures like C S. lewis 
have smpped to write books for children. 
Well known as a theologian, poc-t, and au- 
thor, he has created for children a strange 
new world— Narnia— which they first enter 
through an old wardrobe, the Uon, the 
Witcb.andthe Wardrobe (1950) is the first 
of a series of books about the adventures of 
four children. Narnia is no Utopia- In fact, 
once the children have become kings and 
queens of Narnia, they find themselves en- 
gaged in the endless conflict between good 
and evil symbolized by the benignant lion 
and ihe malicious Witch. After reigning for 
nuny years, the children return to their own 
world, only to find that they have not even 
been missed. 

Prince Caspian carries the children back to 
Narnia for further adveonires. the Magician’s 
Nephew goes back to the creation of Narnia 
by the lion. When the Lion sings into exist- 
eoce the world, the stars, the land, and then 
the creatures, the sheer goodness of creation 
is too much for the Witch. She flees, but the 
reader knows she will return. The Last Battle 
concludes the series. As the title implies, the 
loyal followers of the king of Narnia are 
making dteir last stand against the forces of 
evil which seek to destroy the noble lion 
Aslan and die world he has created. Another 
theologian, Chad Walsh, considers this the 
best of the series, a book full of Christian sym- 
bolism, and a "deeply moving and hauntingly 
lovely story apart from its doctrinal contenc.” 
Children never suspect die doatine, but a 
world of good and evil seems strangely like 
dieir ov^'n. 

Mory Norton 
The Borrowers 

In 1945 a book called The Alagic Bed-knob 
appeared. It caused no great stir, but was well 
hked by children who encountered it. Then 
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in 1953 came The Borrowers by the same 
author, Mary Norton. Most tevicsrcts agreed 
that here was a treasure of lasting value. As 
British as tea for breakfast, but with action, 
suspense, and characters of universal appeal, . 
it was immediately popular. 

Borrowers are not fairies but small crea- 
tures who live in old houses and take *eit 
names from the places they inhabit-thc Over- 
mantels, for Instance, the Harpsichords, and 
the Clocks, who live under a huge old ^nd- 
fathet’s clock in the hall. Homily, Pod. and 
their daughter Attietty Clock are the only 
surviving family of Borrowers in *e old 
house. When a Borrower is “’‘“i J? 
nothing for him to do but emigrate. Only Pod. 
climbing curtains with the aid of his tnis^ 
hatpin, borrowing a useful s^l now ^d 
then or a bit of tea or a pottrait stamp of *e 
Queen, only Pod has escaped detection, 
etty is the problem now. Arfc^ ^ 
the world and she goes '“‘’rj 

and trustingly even after the boy • 

They become’^ fast friends, 'was s^ 

cannot prevent the rogic ending. , 

catastrophic that children cou n 
it as fii;i. There had to ^ sequeUnd » 
we follow the fortunes of The Bo 

Om of their 

conveniences, no proper food, 
leaky old boot to 

beasts to threaten them, the ntu 

But works ^-^'^Janother 

do, and Arrietty dances rignt 

adventure. . anv 

No briefing of dlliacter 

conception of their qua ^ ^ 

is unforgettably ,o^g 

Homily with her had 

but a chronic is the sober 

then going capably to 

realist, a philosopher a jinpime and 

r H nS’inrafraid. 

hope, too much m love _ 

even of those mammo 

read these books aloud wridne Chil- 

ness of their humor and good wnong. 


dren read and reread them and presently, in 
classrooms, homes, and camps, their versions 
of a Borrower’s house begin to grow. None is 
ever as clever as Pod’s under-clock domain, 
but each one, done with loving inventiveness, 
is a tribute to Pod, Homily, Arrietty, and 
hfaty Norton. 

Other books of fantasy distinguished by 
cheir excellent writing and convincing real- 
ity have come to us from England- English 
fantasy often has more whimsey, more adult 
overtones, and more humor than American 
fantasy. And for sheer storytelling enchant- 
ment, the best of these English books are hard 
to match. 

Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Miss Hickory 

Fantasy in ihe United States eicroplifies a 
statement of May Massee’s: -Ibe right sro^ 
of fantasy has its feet on the gtouni 
How tight she is. The mote teal and usual 
the setting and the people, the mote reason- 
able and convincing the particular ''“'V 
of Never Never Land to which the story leads 
us. A New England apple orchard is the home 
of the heroine of Ato Hicior} (1946), a 
mere twig, mind you, but with a hickory nut 
head and peisonahty plus. Leatnmg that she 
had won the Newbety Medal would never 
have fazed her. 

She begins as an apple-tree doll. lett 
behind by the children. Waspish but sound 
as a nut. Miss Hickory rises to the challenge 
of adversity and with Oow’s help makB a 
home for herself in a tobms nest. She gee 
on surptisingly well with the cteaturK and 
die counny. But then apple 
her being, as the conclusion of the story 
proves. It is a strange enitog, for a ^imte 
bims off her heai Then he is frightened o« ^ 
his wits when he sees the twig that was to 
Hickniy walk away, headto but sere . 
becomes die graft on an old apple ^ ^t 
gives it new life. This “nclusion ‘eava cM 
dren baffled. Perhaps a few of them g 

-STrfa lOhoor MUlo 

1922-S9SS. P- 25'- 
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Modern stories of talking beasts 


T he talking beasts in the old tales were, on 
the whole, a cheerful lot. Silly creamrcs 
were liquidated, but the wise pig survived, 
and smart billy-goats gained the grassy hill- 
side in spite of the troll. There were no 
brooding and no melancholy untd Andersens 
Fairy Tales. The Ugly Duckling not only was 
mistreated by others but sugeted spuitmlly. 
In the two English talking-beast masteipicce^ 
The Tale o/ Peter Rabbit and The mitJ m 
the Willows, there are also animals with lun- 
itations, who make mistakes and co^it 
follies but who shake them og with blithe 
determination. It is these lively ales free 
from introspection and melancholy rather 
than "The Ugly Duckling" which have set 
the pattern for recent beast rales. 


Beatrix Potter 

The Tole of Peter Robblt 

Beatrix Potter, English novelist of the nurcni 
and cheerful intetpteret of small animals to 
small children, has left her own ° 

how she happened to write her c 
Tale of Peter Rabbit. In a letter to The Horn 
Book, May 1929 , she said: 

. . . About 1S93 I was interested in a little 

■ i-n u'ta I used to write letters with 

invalid child. . . . i usea , h,3S 

pen and ink scribbles, and one of the letters w 

Peter Rabbit. , „ j 

Noel has got them yet; he grew up ^d ^ 
came a hard working <^>“eyman m » 
poor parish. After a time <heie “JI 

vogue for small books, and It 
might do as well as sonic the wet 
lished. But I drd not find an^ 
agreed with me. „„,I,rfe rllrrs- 

for word tbe same, but w thanlrs 

trations-was returned .1^ « -ti-* 

by at Jeast six firms TI 


relations and friends. I made about £12 or £14 
by sclJing copies to obliging aunts. I showed 
this privately printed black and white book to 
Messets. E Wame & Co., and the foIJowingyear, 
1901, they brought out the first coloured edition. 

Commenting on her method of writing, Miss 
Potter adds: 


i\fy usual way of writing is to scribble, and 
cut out, and write it again and again. Tlie 
shorter and plainer the better. And read the 
BibJe {unrevUei version and Old Testament) 
if I {eel my style wants chastening. 

These apparently simple little stones of 
Beatrix Potter’s the children learn by heart 
in no time, and how they relish the names of 
her characters: Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cotton' 
tail, Jemima PuddJe-Duck, Pigling Bland, 
Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle, Benjamin Bunny, Peter 
Rabbit. The stories are invariably built on the 
never-fail formula of a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, with plenty of suspense to bring 
sighs of relief when the conclusion is finally 
reached. Children chuckle over the funny 
characters, the absurd predicaments, and the 
narrow escapes. They pore over the clear 
watet<oIot illustrations, which are full of ac- 
tion. Even at four they absorb delightedly the 
lovely derails of landscape, old houses, fine 
old furniture and china, and at forty, learn 
why they liked them. , 

If you were to play one of those wretched 
games in which you can choose only m-o 
books for a five-year-old matMncd on a deseit 
island, you would feel obliged to chMse 
Mother Goose and The Tale of Peter Rabbih 
•niese ate the child’s favorites, Peters adven- 
„tes he can soon "read’’ ^ 
knows them so well; but the charms of that 

TaZode the comptoion rotors ^hlctarr, 

Ttn TJ, el B.eiem h A"'’" '’“'‘"'i 

Torn Kuten. 
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humorous and exciting plot never grow stale; 
disobedient Peter in Mr. MacGregor's cab- 
bage patch, very complacent at first, then 
pursued and thoroughly frightened but still 
keeping his wits about him; then Peter hiding 
in the watering can, and, finally, Peter at 
home, properly repentant, chastened by his 
mother, but snug in bed at last and secure. 
Here is a cheerful Prodigal Son, child-size. 

When Beatrix Potter died in December 
1943, such papers as the London Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune praised the 
reality of the little world she had brought so 
vividly to life and praised her excellent prose. 
Certainly the children for whom her little 
books provide an introduction to the world 
of animals are never going to see a rabbit 
skipping hurriedly out of their gardens with- 
out amusement and sympathy, for children 
who have known Beatrix Potter's boob know 
this world of timid, scampering creatures as 
a world touchingly like their own. 


Kenneth Grohame 

The Wind in the Willow* 
pother pleasant thing about Peter Rabbit 

W!owi ttildien who loved Peter ere more 
likely to adopt Mole and Rat and Toad a few 
years later 

Kenneth Grahame waa a lovable, litetar, 
out-oWoomh sot: of Eoglwhmai. with a gd, 
for s»T..ell,„8. Po, hi, soa.il niekiai^c 
Mouse, he used to spin cootiuuous tales ai 
bedtiine. Oute Mouse refused to go to the s,^ 
side bccau^ his trip would hiietnipi the ad 

veurutesofToadtowhithhewaswIlt 

order to persuade the child to go his ffhei 

P.omuedtoseudhi.nachap^fi.lJ^^' 
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dally, and this he did. Sensing their value, the 
nursery governess who read the chapters to 
Mouse mailed them back to Mrs. Grahame 
for safekeeping. From these letters and bed- 
time stories grew Tbe Wind in the Willows. 

Each chapter tells a complete adventure of 
the four friends, Mole, kindly old Water Rat, 
shy Badger, and rich, conceited, troublesome 
Toad. The friends "mess around in boats,” 
have picnics, dine elegantly at Toad Hall, get 
lost in the Wild Wood, rescue Toad from his 
life of folly, and even encounter once "The 
Piper at the Gates of Dawn." But how ex- 
plain the appeal of this book.> Of course, not 
all children like it, but those who do are 
likely to value it above most other boob. One 
boy, faced each summer with the problem of 
choosing one book to take with him to camp, 
has taken The Wind in the Willows four 
consecutive seasons. Why? 

Sensory appeal 

In the first place, the sensory experiences 
make the reader one with Mole or Ratty. You 
can just feel the sunshine hot on your fur; 
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you, too, waggle yout toes from sheer happi- 
ness or stretch out on some cool dock leaves 
or explore the silent silver kingdom of the 
moonlit river. Earth and water, a green world 
of woods and meadows, speak to j-ou from 
every page. There are also the most succulent 
foods in this book. The friends are forever 
dining, or supping, or breakfasting, or taking 
tea. They feast on rich flavorsome stews, 
rashers of bacon, plates of fried ham, potted 
lobster, or tea with hot toast that is dripping 
with butter. You find your mouth watering 
and your appetite rising. Sights, sounds, tastes, 
feels, smells— a rich sensory world! 

Humor 

The humor of The Wind in the Willows, 
particularly the humor of the conversations, 
is a little subtle for the average child but 
especially delights the children who do catdi 
ir. Fortunately, Toad’s antics, his bemused 
pursuit of his latest fad (p. 385 ), his ridicu- 
lous conceit, the scrapes he gees Into, and the 
efforts of his friends to reform him furnish 
enough broad comedy ro satisfy everyone. 

Conversolions 

Children invariably flip over the pages of a 
strange book to see if it has enough conver- 
sation to suit them. So they enjoy Mole, Rat, 
Badger, and Toad, for the friends talk coo* 
tinually. The dialogue is so easy and natural 
you might know that it grew not from 
written but from oral composition. It b that 
of the born sroryteller, used to children s pre- 
dilection for talk, improvbing dialogue in hb 
own fluent, individual vein. What talk it is 
funniest when it b most grave, revealing 
more of the speaker than any ej^lanatoty 
paragraph. 

For example, Toad, having dragged bb 
friends Rat and Mole on an uncomforwWe 
journey across the country in a cart, remarks 
fatuously; 

. . This is the real life for a gentlemanl 
Talk about your old xiVerr' 

"I do^l talk about my river," tcpiieri He 
patient Rat. “You know I don't. Toad. But I 


think about it,” he added pathetically, in a 
lower tone: “I think about it-aJJ the time}’’ 

The AJole reached out horn under bis 
blanket, felt lor the Rat's paw in the darkness, 
arid gave it a squeeze. ‘TU do whatever you 
like. Ratty," be whispered. “Shall we run away 
to-morrow morning, quite early— very early— 
and go back to our dear old hole on the river?” 

“No, no, we’ll see it out,” whispered back 
the Rat “Tliauks awfully, but I ought to stick 
by Toad till this trip is ended. It wouldn’t be 
safe foe him to be left to himself. It won’t fake 
sery long. His fads never do. Good night!” 

No preaching about the duties of a friend, 
just patient, enduring friendship, loyal in 
service and understanding! 

Descriptions 

These conversations are as much a part of 
the style as the descriptions which make 
ihe book one of the masterpieces of Englbh 
for readers of any age. The famous chapter 
in which Rat and Toad meet "The Piper at 
the Gates of Dawn” b shot through with de- 
scriptions that for simplicity and beauty can- 
not be surpassed. After the black darkness of 
che river at night the friends see the moon 
rbe: 

The line of the botizon was clear and hard 
against the sky, and in one particular quarter 
it showed black against a silvery climbing phos- 
phorescence that grew and grew. At last, over 
the rim of the waiting earth the moon lifted 
with slow majesty fill it swung clear of the hori- 
zon and rode off, free of moorings; and once 
more they began to see surfaces— meadows wide- 
spread, and quiet gardens, and the river itself 
from bank to bank, all softly disclosed, all 
washed clean of mystery and terror, all radiant 
again as by day, but with a difference that was 
tremendous. Their old haunts greeted them 
again in other raiment, as if they had slipped 
away and put on this pure new apparel and 
come quietly back, smiling as they shyly waited 
to see if they would be recognized again un- 
der it. 

The dawn comes with equal beauty and 
strangeness. Oty children may never have 
seen such beaury, but to hear thb prose b to 
hear beauty. As the river was “gemmed” with 
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flowers, so this book is "gemmed’' with effort- 
less, flawless desctiptioru 

Inner signlficonc© 

None of these thirvgs-sensory appeal, hu- 
mor, dialogue, or descriptions-accourtts for 
the hold this book takes upon the heart and 
the imagination. As in Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
it is the inner significance of the story that 
counts. First of all, there is the warm friendli- 
ness of the animals. Each one makes mistakes, 
has his limhatinns, but tiQ one ever reiects a 
friend. The three put up with Toad’s escapades 
as long as they can; then they join tog^ec 
and reform him in spite of himself. Together 
they endure penis and pitfalls and come safely 
through only because they help each other. 
This continual kindliness, die overlooking of 
other people’s mistakes, and the sympathetic 
understanding which pervade every page 
warm the reader’s heart. No allegory here, 
just decent people who happen to wear tails 
and fur treating each ocher with decent kind- 
liness. The book also gives the reader a 
heartening sense of sanctuary. Mole gets lost 
in the Wild Wood, frighteningly lost and 
hurt, but Katcy comes to his rescue. Then just 
as the two of them despair of reaching home 
before the cold overcomes them, they find 
Badger's house. Good old Badger takes them 
in, watms them beside his toaiing fixe, clothes 
them, and feeds them sumptuously; their 
sense of peace and security is restored. So it 
U with the rescue of the lost Otter baby in 
"The Piper at the Gates of Dawn.” 

Hus is a warm book, a book to read when 
the heart is chilled oi the spirit shaken. It is 
one of the most reassuring and comforting 
books in all literature. 

Why did Kenneth Grahame write only diis 
one story for children?* Talking to an Ameri- 
can admirer, he said: 

I am not a professional writer. I never have 
been, and I never will be, by reason of the 
accident f/iaf I don’t need any money. I do not 


care for noforiefy.' in fact, it is tlistasfc/ul to 

me. ... . . , 

Wiat, then, is the me of wntmg for a per- 
son like myself.^ ... A large amount of what 
ITioreau called hfe went info flic making ot 
many of those playful pages. To toi! at making 
sentences means to sit indoors for many hours, 
cramped above 3 desk. Yet, out of doors, tfic 
wind may be singing through the willows, and 
my favourite sow may be preparing to deliver a 
large litter in the fullness of flic moon.* 

So he left children only one b>ook, a Imle 
masterpiece, and the Ativctican admirer tend 
critic said of him when he died: 

And yet if is a truth that, on that day, the 
translators of the King James version of the 
Bible, seated at an eternal council-tabic, ad- 
mit!^ to their fellowship the last great master 
of English prose. . . .* 

Not all children like this book, but most 
of them do if it is read aloud to them as it 
was told to Mouse, a chapter at a time. For 
this b decidedly a book to be shared. Its lich- 
ness gtows when it b mulled ovet, dbcussed, 
and savored to the full. If a child likes it, 
then it is one book he ought to own->in hb 
favotite edition, illustrated by Anhui Rack- 
ham, or Ernest Shepard, or Paul Bransom, or 
whichever artbt he prefers. Certainly, if The 
Wind in she Willows is enjoyed in childhood, 
it will be reread when the child is grown-up, 
and it will be passed on to hb children as a 
precious inheritance. 

Hugh lofting 

The Story of Dr. Dolittle 

Hugh Lofung’s The Story of Dr. DoUttle 
b a favorite, too, but it b as unlike 
Kenneth Grahame's masterpiece as it could 
well be. If Mole and Ratty are a little oti 
the highbrow side, certainly Polynesia, Gub- 
Gub, and their friends are distinctly lowbrow. 
If the former ate witty and utbane, the latter 
are downright ridiculous. Dr. Dolittle b the 
center of an animal saga which b hilarious 


■He *,0« D«,; TU CoUem Atr. 

•huJ» *eie ibout duUfen. ^ 


ihe by 

a»TOn Huulioa la The Bookm^, Jinuity 1933. 

**St4, p. 33. 


and unique, and it is a rare child who does 
not enjoy the Doctor. , , r • 

World War 1 produced him, Hugh Lofung 
tells us. He says there was little news at the 
front suitable to write his children, and so he 
had to moke up something or not write at all. 
He was continually concerned with the ani- 
mals forced into the war and suffering few, 
wounds, and death without ever being able 
to speak for themselves. Obviously, to take 
care of horses properly, a doctor ought to un- 
derstand horse language, Mr. Hlfting thought 
and such a character. Dr. Dolittle, kgan to 
grow in his letters to his children After the 
tvar, the book was made from the letters and 
illustrated by the author. Other Dolittle ad 
venmres followed, and the who e has 

continued to make a wide appeal to children 

ten or twelve years old. „„ -i,. 

Dr. John Dolittle of P'“*“y-o"-te 
Marsh gave up doctoring 'the hast p P 
and he^e a doctor of animals. Polynesia, 

the p^ suggested drat if Dolittle woMd 

really settle down to learn animal • 

which she could teach him, he "'■ght^^ 
an animal doctor of some account, 
doctor went to work hnmedattely and ^n 
discovered how right Polynesia had b«m 
His first patient was a horse '•‘'O h“ 
in good srrong horse terms that a s p 

had^een treating him ta spavins 

he needed was glasses- D • 

him with a splendid pair of g 

then on the Doctor's fame as a phys 

could converse with his annual 

spread like wildfire and named hun mm 

-&mof.he.h^^-^” 

the humorous reversal 

guiding, assisting, and 8 ^ ,y j„ 

of the helpless human beings ^ 

the characterizations of both a j 

pie. The animals are amnsmglyjdjv^^^^; 

and the lovable Doctor n ..ugag domg 

He blunders; he goes ““Stmg J 

the next thing that needs to be done legar 


less of the consequences. Hugh Lofting also 
has a sly way of relating utterly preposterous 
events with a complete gravity that makes 
tire rare "pushmi-pullyu” as plausible as a 
panda. This pseudo-serious style strikes chil- 
dren os exceedingly funny. Adults today are 
dlsmtbed by the racial epithets and incidents 
that occur in some of the books, particularly 
the first one. These could be so easily deleted 
that it seems a pity not to edit the books and 
remove the offending sections. Although these 
stories lack literary distinction, there is a 
grave logic about them and a straight- 
faced humor that appeal to large numbers of 
children. 


Waller de la Mare 

The Three Royal Monkeys 
It is difficult to classify The Three Royal 
Monkeys of Walter de la Mate. It could be 
called animal fantasy, but since tt scots a 
not-too-distant relative of "The Ugly Duck- 
ling," ft is grouped here with the other talk- 
ing beasts. It has the same curious blend of 
realism and fantasy that characterizes the 
poet's novel. Memoirs of a Msdges. Fantasy 
so grave and so convincing that it seeins to 
exist is a characteristic of Walter de la Mare s 
verse as well as of his prose, and is bewilder- 
inc to some readers. 

The Three Royal Monkeys is a long sto^ 

dealing with the advenmtes of three litde 
monkeys, or Mulgats, of the Blood 
go in search of their father, a prince from 
Valley of Tishnat. Tishnar stands for 
hope and beauty and peace beyond our world. 
Little Nod, the youngest of the royal mon- 
keys is a Nizza-neela; that is, he has magic 
atout him, and he carries besides the Wonta- 
srone which marks him as a true prmce the 
brothers suffer endless hardships, but always 
Lir bravery and Nod's magic bring them 
They know that they have reached 
their father's land of Tishnat when they su ^ 
denly meet "a Mulgar cl a and a 

stran^ness, who was without doubt of .he 
Kingdom of Assasinimon. 

■£,e book is full of wise sayings. Tire uu 
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Over the swamp stood a sJiav/iig of moon, 
clear as a I>ojv of si/vcr. And all about, on every 
bv%, on every thoni, and leaf, and pebWe; alJ 
along the nine-foot grasses, on cicry cushion 
and touch of bait, even on the ivai/s of their 
hut, lay this spangling fiery meal of Tishnar- 
frosL 

Comparatively few youngsters-probably 
none under twelve— will read this long story 
for themselves. But those who have the 
capaaty to enjoy such a book will discover 
that when a poet sets himself to telling a fairy 
tale, the result is a strange and heady enchant- 
ment. 


eOj Kyi 

roK Oil myl 
Mxy'OIi n,r 


Mr. Uwsoni drrrwrrrg, „/ l„,l, Ccorg,^, 

‘‘‘f’' ">• ‘onplMly «W 


Nod remarks philosophical!,, 

i»S” " '-I ™. „„„ 


Mister Penny 

The hero of Alrjto Penny (1955) has to 
writ hard in the factory of Friend-in-Need 
Safety-Pins in order to support his family of 
lazy, good-for-noihing animals. He loves 
them all-Umpy the horse, Mooloo the cow 
with l^utiful eyes, Splop the goat, Pugwug 
^ pig. ifimlo-n the Iamb, Chukluk and 
Doody the hen and rooster. Yet the vatmmts 
do rtothmg to assist Mr. Penny. Instead, they 
get into the most expensive kind of mischief. 

ptden. old Thunderstorm deUvets his ftlght- 

smH “ ““Plately re- 

sio,^ TOe animals decide that even wotk is 
preferable to falling imo the hands of old 

woA! 'Zr, 5'=^, » 

gfyrenroSy'cLlSrel^ 

S.menKfctanttS'* 

Pc^r“o„“1 rZ 

forever. He is insS 

^».d.epi„kho"‘L:ra“para.Xr 
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for each one of the animals and one for hlr. 
Penny— seven doors in all. The villagers think 
it a little queer, but tlicy have to admit 
"■niey’re tlic happiest family in Wuddle.” 
This little fable about the satisfaction that 
comes from working and helping is delight- 
fully humorous. 

In similar vein is her story of the animals 
who saved the hero of Mr. T. IK Anihouy 
Woo from the Interference of a meddlesome 
sister, hi the Foreit and Aiiolber Day ate 
slight but charming stories tor the nm^iy 
child, lor whom Mrs. Ets is writing and illus- 
trating some beautiful books. Her talking 
beasts have been admirable, and in Play uUh 
Ate they have ceased to talk and ate equa y 
effective. 


Robert Lawson 
Ben and Me 
Rabbit Kill 

Robert Lawson, with his easy 

style and beautiful illustrations, has addM 

much to the glory of the 

The children consider Be/t ani Ate 

one of the genuinely 

biographical memoirs of Benjamin 

are supposedly written by Amos a Aee^ 

mouse who modestly admits that 

Ben with most of his ideas. Take to hnte 

matter of the stove, for 

almost frozen and Ben had a a ^ 

sniffles when Amos thought out e 

stove, Ben was a Uttle slow at ca'ch.^ 

finally worked °“”JXt ” tooughly 

Approved oTsen’s 

• • ^ u I- c»-.r\r hv his friend in spite or 
tricity, but he stucK oy i ^., 1 .* raii«d 

many a shock and some noveU«^«-^ 

by Amos' interference. The mo " 
snugly away in the Amos 

at the French court with Ben. wn 
did there U ™ f=«W fol. 

A series of these lam*^ Ura (nr is Mr. 
lowed, of which *e best ^ 

Revere uudLNotice^e^i^P^^^^ 

ovet Be» a cultured English 

Reveres story is tola oy 


horse who loathed the "American peasants" 
when he first landed in Boston. But after he 
falls into Revere’s hands, he becomes an 
ardent patriot. He even carries Revere on his 
fateful ride in spite of the silversmith’s atro- 
cious horsemanship. It is quite possible that 
children will get as much from this picture of 
the American Revolution as from some of 


their histories. 

Good as these humorous biographies are, 
Mr. Lawson really came into his own as a 
creative writer with Rabbit Hill (1944), a 
Newbery Medal winner. This is the story 
of Father and Mother Rabbit, their high- 
leaping son. Little Georgie, and an aged 
Uncle Anaidas, who are the leading charac- 
ters, with Willie Fieldmouse and Porkey the 
Woodchuck playing important parts. "Ihe 
story begins with the pleasant rumor ^t 
new folks are moving into the big bouse. The 
question is, what kind of folks will they turn 
out to be— mean and pinching, or planting 
folks with a thought for the small creatures 
who have always lived on the hill. The nw 
folks begin well with a sign "Please Drive 
Carefully on Account of Small Animals. 
They plant gardens without fences, sow fields 
without traps, provide generous "garbidge, 
and permit no poison. They rescue little 
Willie from drowning and Little Georgie 
from an automobile accident. Their crowning 
beneficence is a beautiful pool and feeding 
staiion for their furry and feathered ftien*, 
presided ovet by the good St. P[er,c,s-e Me 
sanctuary which beats the kindly eg 
"There is enough for all.” 

ne Tough Winter (1954) is the sequel 
to Kabbit Ml. It tells a moving story ot 
what happens m small beasts when snow and 
,ce last too long and there ate no k nd- 
hearted human beings to help them. If ever 
there was a plea for first aid to wintetbound 
beasts, it is this beguiling story. 

These books may not have *0 “l«tlati 

J worrying 
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Mother Rabbit, are delightfully individual- 
ized. Their precarious lives, their small needs, 
and their many hardships are sympathetically 
related, and the happy conclusions are not too 
idealistic, as anyone un testify who has hat- 
bored wild creatures. These stories and their 
illustrations should do more than any lectures 
to develop in young children a feeling of 
tenderness and regard for small animals. 

Robert Lawson's illustrations 
To fully appreciate the range and power in 
Mr. Lawson’s pictures of animals, you will 
need to examine all of his illustrated books. 
Rabbit Hill, which Is also the name of his 
own country home, Is a pleasant assembling 
of all the 5^11 creatures he has watched and 
recorded with humorous understanding in his 
own^ks as well as those by other authors 
which he has illustrated. Even in Pdmm's 
Progns, they bob up gaily. Mi. Lawson evi- 
^ntly enjoys mice, because not only is little 
Wilhe engagingly recorded in Rabbit Hill. 
but the r^oubtable Amos in Ben and Me is 
a ve^ prm« of mice and as chummily con- 
wicmg as Ferdinand, the languishing bull. 

M *ow his cranires, 

not ^ types^ .5 individuals in varying 
Z*' Jorkeys outSs? 

lower lip is stubboinnrss person!- 

r ‘'S' “ very drlerent 

Sir : 

poop ol the ammals you can pick L Father 

*duS'T„ ir‘T" 

ana uncle Anaidas, the agitator. 

«n2ia:d“^pYereL‘:rr‘‘^“-‘“ 

characterized as old 

-I'-ioutod, Si 


E. B. While 
Charlotte's Web 

Mr. White, essayist and editorial writer for 
The New Yorker, noted for his lucid, ciTort- 
less prose, wrote Stuart Little, the story of a 
baby wlio resembled a mouse, "in fact he was 
a mouse." Some clrildrcn liked Stuart's ad- 
ventures, but most adults were disturbed by 
the biology of tliis mouse-child of a human 
family. Cbarlotte't M'cb (1952), on the 
ocher hand, had die distinction of being en- 
thusiastically reviewed in both the adult and 
childien s sections of our most important lit- 
cnity magazines. It is a delight to read aloud 
and children of all ages enjoy it. 

Fctn. a farmer's child, persuades her father 

to give her a mnt of a pig he is about to liqui- 
date. "Wilbur," Pern names her pet, and 
raises him m a doll buggy wiih a doll's nurs- 
ing bottle for a feeder. But when Wilbur 
pins girth, father firmly banishes him to the 
bamprd, and here the fantasy begins. Pem 
speneb long periods of time with her pet daily 
and discovers that she understands what the 
pirnals ate saying to each other. Wilbur has 
learnp about the fall butchering and he 
d^nt want to die. aatlotte. the aloof, in- 
tclhgem spider, feels sotty for the silly little 
pig and promises to save him. Her devices fot 
doing this ate unique and exceedingly funny 
n Jcir results. The progress of Wilbur, the 

fatl““ T ""“‘r O" 

™ln^g Templeton, the selSsh tat. In die 

»o h« kmd, leaving hundreds of eges Birth 
and death, and life goes on in ^tSSge 
moving cyxles of change’ ® 

lotfe”ltLr‘*'"’n“ a'ar- 

replied casually. -Oh, did she.^” 

Jaau 2 (|i Febniaiy 1940 ^^20 Horn Book, 
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Shocked, the boy cried, "Mother, dont 
you care’" and burst into tears. 

A book diat can so delight and so move 
children carries with it the dierapy of laugh- 
ter and a growing compassion as well. 

Other examples of talking beasts 
There have been an enormous riumber of 
talking-beasr stories for nvo- to six-yeat-old 
children in the last two decades. All sorts of 
cre.atures, from pandas to goldfish, are talk- 
ing and adventuring. Many of these rales arc 
tliln in content and undistinguished m style, 
but some ate delightful. Margaret Ftiskeys 
Seven Diving Dneks, a story of the one little 
duck who was afraid to take the plunge, is 
wotn out with reteadings. Pethaps the gayest 
of these stories is Margaret Wise Btown^ 
The Runaway Bunny. In this brightly colot^ 
pictute-stoiy, a young bunny warns his mother 
that he is going to run away: 

•■If you tun away,” said his 
tun after you. For you ate u.y 

“If you tun after me," said the little humiy, 
“I will become a fish in a trout stream and I 
Will swim away fwni j'ou. „ . , 

"If you become a fish m a hout stream, 
his mother, “I Itiil bceome a flshetmau and I 
will fish for you.” 

So they play the gome of , 

Clement Hurd's pictures show *= Bun y 
a little fish with his mother as a fisherman. 

Inanimate objects personified 

A Ithough the fanciful story about the se- 

A cref life of toys and 

objects was Andersen's invention, it took m 
writers of the mentiedt century to n^ 
form at the child’s level, with an mvenn^ 
ness and charm that already have - 

of these stones children’s classics L 

tales of the little china shepherdess *e 
chimney sweep or the rus^ tin ^ . 

faintly sad and decidedly adu t. 
have avoided both these ’ 

trams, and airplanes ate cheerful and lively. 


or the bunny as a bird with his mother as a 
big rabbit-shaped tree. The word-pattern 
goes on like a song until it ends reassuringly: 

“Shucks,” said the bunny, “I might just as 
well stay where I am and be your little bunny.” 
And so he did. 

Marjorie Flack’s Ask Mr. Bear is the nurs- 
ery-school and kindergarten favorite. A small 
boy, not knowing what to give his mother 
for a birthday present, asks a series of ani- 
mals for advice. Finally Mr. Bear whispers 
just the right thing in his ear. He hurries 
home and gives his mother— a great big B^r 
Hug. The surprise ending never fails to bring 
pleasure no matter how many times the chil- 
dren have heard it. . , ^ jj 

The Country Bunny and the little Gold 
Shoes is a choice Easter rabbit story by Du 
Bose Heyward. More recently, Roger Du- 
voisin has written and illustrated a droll series 
about Petunia, a genius of a goose, whose 
predicaments delight her young followers, 
Hans Fischer, a German artist, has added two 
distinguished picture-stories to this group- 
Paschi and The Birthday. 

Modern talking-beast tales should be chosen 
with discrimination. If Beatrix Potter went 
back to her Bible-reading when she felt her 
style needed chastening, we had better re- 
read Beatrix Potter and The Wind m the 
Willows when we are in doubt about the mul- 
titude of these new beast tales. 


Richard Henry Horne 

Memoirs of a London Doll 

In the nineteenth century there was one 
popular example of this type ^ 

Sglish Memotrs of a London Doll (W ) 
by Richard Henry Horne “”■ 

plirstar). In rhis book, Maria Popperr, the 
doll, rells her own story. T™.Ifth- 

Tom Plummy traded “ „ 

cake for Maria as a present for his little . 

SL Plummy- Th= fn 

she and her mistress did and saw toge 
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the London of a hundred years a^. The 
Oiristmas pantomime, the Lord Mayor s show, 
a typial Punch and Judy entertainment, the 
food, the clothes, and the aciiviiies of long 
ago are de^iibed. Althou^ some little girls 
still enjoy this early doll story, it is not an 
important book today, but it is interesting 
to adults as the ancestor of the American 
Hiity, the Newbery Award written by Rachel 
Field fp. 3381. 

Carlo Lorenzmi 

The Adventures o! Pinoech'io 

The strongest impetus to the modern per- 
sonification type of story may well stem not 
from Hans Andersen’s tales but from that 
popular Italian classic, Pinocchia. Written 
in 1880 by a witty Tuscan, Carlo Lotenaini 
(pseudonym CoUodi), it was apparently first 
translated into Bnglisb and published in this 
country In 1892. From then on, it has held 
a high place in the afiectioos of American 
children and has undoubtedly infiuenced 
American writers. 

The story conceins a rogue of a puppet 
which old Geppecco painstakingly carves 
out of wood. Hardly has the poor wood 
carver finished his maoikin when the saucy 
creature kicks him, leaps down from the 
bench, and makes oS through the door, in 
pursuit of life, liberty, and his own sweet 
way. Pinocchio is full of good resolutions: 
to buy new clothes for his dear papa Gep- 
petm, to go to scl^l, to learn his lessons, 
and to be a good boy geuerally. losread, he 
wastes his money, lies about it, plays hooky 
irom school, and chooses for his companions 
the villains and the boobies. Every time he 
lies to his friend the Blue Fwry, Itis pfyy» 
pows longer, until soon be can’t turn around 
in a room without colliding with die walls. 
The Talking Cricket talks good sense to the 
)-oung rascal, but Pinoccitio’s head is too 
completely wooden to profit by this voice of 
conscience. The Blue Fairy aids him but in 
vain. She tanT check his follies. The rUrr,,^ 
u his journey to the Land of Toys, where 
there is never any school and where he finds 


presently that he has £town a fine part 
of donfay ears and a body to roatdi. Sav^ 
again and again by the good Bine Fatty, he 
leaiDS that she is ill and starving. He is 
roused at last, earns money to feed and care 
for both Gcppeiio and the Fairy, and wakes 
in the morning to find himself no longer a 
puppet but a real boy, living with Geppetto 
in a well-kept home. Geppetto explains, 

. , when bad boj'S become good and kind, 
they have the power of making Iheir homes gay 
ind oew with fiappiness.” 

And the Irrepressible Pinocchio, looking at 
the remains of the puppet danglmg on the 
wall, remarks to himself with great com- 
placency: 

"How ridiculous I was as a marionelld And 
how happy I am, now that I have become a 
real boyl” 

Despite all the sinning and repenting, hert 
he is— still cocky, still vain and boastful! Thi; 
is die children’s own epic, themselves it 
wood, full of good resolutions, given to folly 
sliding through somehow, but with one diSet 
ence— Pinocchio always comes out on top atu 
never quite loses face. This is what they Iov< 
PinoccMo does more naughty things thai 
they ever dreamed of, suffers more awfi 
punishments tiaan ever fell to tiieir lot, bi 
stiU fffi remains jauntily and exuberantly tti- 
uiDpbant. 

No diild's book of the nineteenth century 
in any country is more completely on the 
child's level. Pinocchio’s wickedness is blood- 
curdling from the child’s angle— kicking his 
good papa, ninniag away, lying like a trooper 
—but then the swift punishments which fol- 
low every misdeed ate equally bloodcurdling 
and objecuve. Suppose out noses started 
growing every time we told a lie? The chil- 
dren giggle a little uneasily and can hardly 
wait to read what happens next. Even the 
jokes ate understandable, which is not al- 
ways true in the great English classics, and 
tiiete arc laughs on almost every page. After 
Pincxxhio and Lamp-Wick have grown don- 
Imy eats, riiey meet, each wearing a large 
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house, headed (or a hai, dragpuE Pooh by 
one kg. The sraries aie finished, Christopher 
is himself, and Pooh is Pooh. This is not 
only a tak about toys come to life, but also 
a cleset fantasy fot the youngest-not too 
complicated, no fairies, just a little boy' shar- 
ing tnake-bellete adventures with his toys 
and the link creatuies of the woods, but 
knowing all the time diat they are iMke- 
believe. It’s a game of "let’s pretend” put 
into story foim, and children anywhere from 
five to nine or even ten enjoy both of these 
books. 

Rachel Field 

Hitty, Her First Hundred Years 

TUdiel field and the artist Dorothy Xathiop 
were fascinated by an old doll In a New' York 
antique shop. She was carved from mountain 
ash and dated back to whaling days in Maine. 
Kachel Field bought the doll, staned a book 
about her to be illustrated by Dorothy Lath- 
top, and prophesied, as a justification for her 
extravagance, dut this story w as gobg to win 
the Newbery Award. Indeed, Hitly (1929) 
was so hoQOted and was ptesent in person 
when Rachel Field made her acceptance 
speech and received the tnedaL 

The book records Kitty's numerous adven- 
rures which range all the way from being 
$h'ipwred:cd and serving as a heathen idol 
on a remote island to hearing Adelina Patti 
sing and being on exhihidon in New Orleans. 
VJnfominatcly, H$:ty followed the example 
of her pfedece«of, Maria Poppett, and told 


her story in the first person. This is a form 
children dislike, and it has been a handi^p 
to Hitty’s popularity. But since little girls 
enjoy almost anydiing about a doll and thCTC 
ate few doll stories. Hitty is read by girls 
from ten to twelve years old. 

Rumer Gedden 
impunity Jane 

The English novelist, Rumer Godden, lav- 
ished a rate skill on her first book for chil- 
dren, Do/// Howre ( 1947 ).Icisadrama 
of conBia witfun a group of dolls when a 
strange, hau^ty doll invades their happy 
home. Tike Andersen’s tales, this is in a minor 
key. 

The second stoty. Impunity Jane (1954), 
is gay enough to make up for all the wistful 
melancholy of the other. Jane is meant for 
adventure. She is only finger-sized, and the 
shop woman says she can be dropped "with 
impunity." But Jane never dreamed she’d be 
dropped into a stuSy doll house wbeie ooth- 
bg ever happens. Then one day, she is car- 
ried oS by a boy, Gideon. He only means to 
borrow her, but fiom the start they ate so 
cofflpadble he just keeps her. Jane is a sailor 
m his toy boats, a pilot m his airplanes, or 
she dwells b igloos, wigwams, or rocket ships. 
It is a grand hfe for her, but Gideon is suffer- 
mg from an accusbg conscience. When he 
confesses, the solurioa is joyfuL Just as well 
written as The Doll/ House, and with die 
most beguilbg illustrations, this is considered 
by many people the best doll story to date. 


Modern examples of machinery personified 


T alcs b which modem tnachbery ts per- 
sonbed furnish the child with somethmg 
he desires and seems likely to enjt^ perma- 
nently. There w ere a few forerunners of diese 
recent srorics about machinery. Every Un- 
dergarten t^h« roM -The link Engine 
That Could to delighted groups of fise-jear- 
olik Thb story vvith Its refrain, "I think I 
ca.n. I think I can, I think I ' «ill 

V [' ■ : 


popidat, and still fun to telL Lucy Sprague 
Kbtdiell followed widi another repetitional 
engine story, "Hov the Engine Learned the 
Knowing &ng," which, if not as spontane- 
ous as its predecessor, b still enjoyed by the 
youngest chil^ea. Then b 1939 AD'ie Mul- 
ligan and Hit Steam Shote! took the five- 
yeaf'olds by storm and was almost equally 
popular with older children. Virgbia Burton, 
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the author-artist of Mike Mulligan, has te- 
peated her success Trith several other books, 
one of diem. The Little House, receiving the 
Caldecott Av.’ard- 

Virginia Burton 
Choo Choo 

Mike Muffigan end Hfs Sleam Shovel 
The Little House 
Katy and the Big Snow 

If artists have any facility with words, they 
should make good storytellers, because graph- 
ic representation means the ability to see 
clearly and to bring to life for others what 
is taking place. Virginia Burton (Mrs. George 
Demetrio^ in privare life) uses her brush 
and words in the happiest possible combina- 
tion. Her books are all picture-stories, that is, 
stories in which the pictures are an integral 
part of the text, interpreting and even ad^ng 
to die word story. Her subjects are machines, 
or inanimate objects In a world of machines. 
This preoccupation with machinery very 
likely came as a oacural response to the in- 
terests of her sons when they were small. 

A steam shovel, a snow shovel, 
and a train 

Mike Mulligan owned a fine steam shovel 
with which he did important jobs of exca- 
vation until his machine, Mary Anne, was 
outmoded by new and more powerful mod- 
els. Jobs no longer came his way, and Mike 
and his faithful shovel were in a bad state. 
Then Mike read about a town which wished 
to have its Town Hall excavation dug in a 
great hurry. Mike and Mary Anne hastened 
to the scene of action and offered to dig it 
in one day or no pay. The city fathers agreed, 
seeing a chance to get their excavation done 
for nothing, since such a feat seemed obvi- 
ously impossible. The next morning hfary 
Anne and Mike went to work- Dirt flew in 
all directions, and the watching crowds grew 
to a mob and hung breathlessly over the 
heaving, bouncing Mary Anne, driven by 
Mike. At last, exactly on the hour, the exca- 
vation was finished, deep and well squared 
off at the corners. The crowd burst into loud 


dteers. The only trouble was that Mike, in 
his excitement, had dug himself in, and there 
was no way of getting blary Anne out. So 
Mary Anne just became the furnace of the 
new Town Hall and Mike her attendant. 
Both lived a warm, prosperous, and respeaed 
life ever after, 

Katj/ and the Big Snow, the story of a 
snow' shovel, has a similar format and man- 
ner but is not so popular as Mike is. Choo 
Choo preceded Mike by two years and is a 
favorite also. A new large edition of Choo 
Choo gives room for the exciting action 
drawings the author-illustrator does so well. 

Appeal of machine stories 

These machine stories have certain marked 
charaaeristics which help to explain their 
popularity. The plot always involves a stag- 
gering task or action and has considerable 
suspense. The illustrations heighten the feel- 
ing of action by swirling, circular lines char 
rush across the page and stem from or cen- 
ter on the cause of ir all. 'Ybu can alfflosc 
see movement in the pictures of Mary Anne 
tearing around that hole with dirt flying in 
all directions and of the crowd of dny figures 
with their gaze focused on the snorting steam 
shovel. In the pictures of Choo Choo, trees, 
bridges, and telegraph poles yield to the on- 
rushing momentum of the reckless rutmway. 
The eye follows Qioo Choo past or into or 
our of the next set of obstacles. The action 
of the text, together with the rhythmic move- 
ment in die pictures, keeps young readers 
(or read-tos) fairly breathless. 

Another appeal to the children is the per- 
sonification of the machines. This personifica- 
don is not overdone and consists only of a 
face, but what a face! For instance, Mary 
Anne droops, or takes heart, or snorts with 
determination, or gets red in the face with 
effort, or smirks complacently. These pictures 
merely illustrate what every automobile 
driver has always felt about his car. He knows 
perfectly well when it sulks, or feels affable, 
or strives mightily. Of course his car has a per- 
sonality. Virginia Bunon sees her machines 
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through her iayz’ eyes and makes an engine 
or a steam shovel alive and responsive. If ani- 
mals talk to their orvners, why shouldn’t ma- 
chines also come heroically to life? 

Biogrophy of a liftle house 
The Uitle House, the Caldecon Arvard for 
1943, b Virginia Burton's finest and most 
dbtingubhcd book so far. It tells the story of 
a house in the country which presently finds 
itself in the center of a village, and then in 
the midst of a gteat city where it b an insig- 
nificant obstruction between skyscrapers, with 
eles'ated trains overhead, subways beneath, 
and sr^-atms of people everywhere. 'Rescued by 
the descendants of Its builder, the little house 


is taken back to the country where it can once 
more watch the cycle of Ae four seasons re- 
volving in comely and ordered beauty. 

Ibetc b a significance to thb book that 
should make it permanently valuable both 
as literature and art. The evolution of cities 
in all their complexity and the resultant loss 
of some of the sweetness of earth and sky 
are implied in text and picture but not under- 
scored or rubbed in. The house has only a deli- 
cately suggested face— a legitimate one, too, 
since the placement of the windows and 
door makes it look like a face. In thb book 
the personification b subordinate to the pat- 
tern of these illustrations, something for chil- 
dren and adults to study with growing aston- 
bbment and delight. The pattern of every 



picture b the same— rhythmical curving lines 
which, in the country, are gracious and gentle 
but. in the city, become more and more vio- 
lent and confused. The children's activities on 
the farm in each of the four seasons, the new 
event in each picture of utban growth, and 
the hundreds of dashing, darting people in 
the city arc a part of the rich panorama and 
minute details which make thb a book to be 
looked at again and again. It b a profound 
interpretation of one of the riddles of mod- 
ern life, told and illustrated with sensitive 
perception. 

Hardie Gromatky 
little Toot 
Hercules 

loopy 

The same jear Alike AlulUgan appeared, an* 
other artbt launched the first of a popular 
scries of fanciful personifications of machin- 


ilWrtrtlon Iran 

174} Jorljtnot 


Th. lInU H»vm. 
b««k Vh 


VI 


U is ugnificant that VhginU Burton studied 
for the bJlet. There it certainly something of the 
ene* in her luirlmg iptrals and repealed me 
of cmuler design Ueie t seu 1 of ’•the liisle 
houir- thou- lu 0 stages in in „ entful life. 

See alto page JC. 
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Illuitroliofl from Hordle Cramolky's Toof« 
PuJnojn, 1 P39 (originoi 5b two coion, book 7 * IVt) 

Children delight in Hardie Gramatkys 
personifications of tugboats, fire engines, 
and airplanes. Little Toot's round, jolty face 
remains a fat orrte. Done in u aier colon, 
these pictures bat e a fresh, bright beauty. 


try. Hardie Gfamatkj’ is a v,‘atct coiorsst of 
distinction. His story of Little Toot, an irre- 
sponsible tugboat, appeared in 1939 and vtas 
immediately popular. Toot is hilariously per- 
sonified, as are all his tugboat relatives. Toot 
is a lazy youngster, a disgrace to his hard- 
working family. How he finally reforms and 
makes a heroic rescue is amusingly told and 
pictured. Toot was followed by Hercules, the 
story of a horse-drawn fire engine forced to 
retire. Hercules came into his own for one 
last grand run, and the pictures, in the loud- 
est, fieriest colors, ate as exciting as the text. 
Loopy is the story of an airplane used by 
student pilots for practice, but loopy yearns 
to be a skywriter. Mr. Gramatky’s personifica- 
tions are extremely funny, and his tales have 
a breezy, masculine touch that all children 
enjoy-especially boys, 

Norman Bote 

Who Built the Bridge? 

Six- to eight-year-old boys like the more seri- 
ous personifications of Norman Bate’s books. 
He tekes the tremendous machines and build- 
ing projects of our modern age and personifies 
them ever so slightly. In Who Built the 
Bridge.^ (1954), Old Bridge creaks and 
groans. He knows just how mean Big Sleepy 
the river can be, and he knows there must be 

'Tunny books" 

A dults may speak of ''drolls” or "tales of 
laughter” or "humorous stories,” but 
the children say to librarians, "I want a funny 
book,” and so do all of us now and then. 
Chapcer 6 discusses the therapeuric value of 



a new bridge to stand against the river. So the 
great bulldozers, the pile drivers, and the 
huge cranes go to work. Young readers iden- 
tify themselves with the men who drive these 
machines. They, too, the children think, will 
drive piles, build highways, and dredge rivers 
when they grow up. Almost realism, these 
fine books and stirring illustrations have a 
rhythmic style that gives a sense of move- 
ment. They are factual and poetic; their 
values are both informational and aesthetic. 

Certainly Virginia Barton, Hardie Gram- 
atky, Norman Bate, and other gifted writers 
and illustrators have taken full advantage of 
the fact that to the modern child a machine 
is something alive and individual. These 
books prove beyond doubt not only that ma- 
chines are one of the child’s liveliesc and most 
continuous interests, but that they can be a 
thrilling center of a good story. 


nonsense and the need to break our ten- 
sions with laughter. One of the best ways 
to get a double dose of this curative property 
is to read aloud to a child one of his favorite 
"funny books,” He laughs so hard you have 
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to stop reading, and presently you find ycw- 
sel£ beginning to give way to the tib-tlckUng 
humor that captivates die child. Just to dis- 
cuss a funny book with a child or to heat 
him tell about k is to regain instantly your 
sense of die wholesome gaiety of life. One 
eight-year-old, reporting Hugh Lofting’s 
Alfj, Tubbs in a classroom, would tell an 
episode, then go oS into conta^ous chuckles, 
and finally, when she could scarcely speak 
for laughter, would show a picture and mur- 
mur, "Honestly, it's awful funny; you’ll just 
have to read it yourself.” Before she got 
through, she had the whole room full of 
children laughing, too, and of course every 
one of them read Mrs. Tubbs.'’ 

These humorous books are not a class by 
diemselves but cut across all other groups. 
Some are talking beasts, some are fantasies, 
some are told in folk-tale style, some are 
personifications, and some, like the folk-tale 
drolls, are improbable but almost realistic. 
Many adults wciuld bead die humorous list 
with Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, but, 
on the whole, its humor is a little subtle for 
children; they smile rather than laugh at 
Alice. On the other hand, all of Hugh Loft- 
ing's books could be grouped here as well as 
with the talking beasts. In the following cate- 
gory of funny books, then, are only a few 
types— stories wnnen primarily for sheer hin, 
even nonsense, with no morals anywhere and 
no double meanings of a serious nature. 
Tunny books they were intended to be and 
funny books they arc. 

lucrelia Hale 

The Pelerkln Papers 

In the Utter pan o{ the nineteenth century, 
Lucretia Hale began to create for her friends’ 
Aildrcn a scries of talcs about a certain 
Pctcrkin family. These stories continue to 
seem as fantastically funny as the day they 
were published. Miss Eliza Orne White telh 
us the episode »hich furnished Mrs. Hale 
with the idea for her stories was as absurd as 

Utoui AaS>«a SeUxJ. CkvtUad. 


any in the booL While visiting the White 
family, Mrs. Hale was about to start for a 
drive with her friends when the horse re- 
fused to go. They discovered, after all efforts 
to move him had failed, that he was still tied 
to the hitching post. Hence the story, Mrs. 
Pececkin X^hes to Go to Drive. 

The Peterkifl family consists of Mr. and 
Mrs. Petetkin, Solomon John, Agamemnon, 
Elizabeth Eliza, and the little boys in india- 
rubber boots. They learn wisdom by consult- 
ing "the lady from Philadelphia.” For in- 
stance, Mrs. Peterkin puts salt in her morning 
coffee instead of sugar. They call the chemist 
who makes it worse. The herb w'oman puts in 
a little of everything, and the coffee is fright- 
ful. The lady from Philadelphia suggests that 
diey throw it out and make a fresh cup of 
coffee. A happy solution! A new piano is 
moved into Ae house, but die movers leave 
it with the keyboard against a window. Eliza- 
beth Eliza, seated on the porch, plays the 
piano through the window, a satisfactory at* 
rangement as long as the weather is waun. 
When winter comes, it takes the lady from 
Philadelphia to suggest that they turn die 
piano around. The stories continue in this 
vein. 

Here k "Clever Ekie" multiplied into a 
whole family, and both Elsie and the Peter- 
kins ate ancestors of the "moron stories” of 
reant years. The humor is obvious and 
robust. An upper-grade class can even make 
up its own Peterkin Papers. 

Rudyord Kipling 
Just So Stories 

living in India for many years and thus 
familiar with the Indian Jaukas and the usual 
pattern of a why" story, Rudyard Kipling 
wrote his Own collection of explanatory tales 
in amusing imitation of the old form. "How 
the Whale Got His Throat” and "How the 
Leopard Got His Spots" begin seriously and 
end with a logical kind of nonsense that re- 
minds us of Alice. 

'The Sing-song of Old Man Kangaroo" ex- 
plains that the Kangaroo got his long tail 
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because a certain Yellow-Dog Dingo chased 
him halh^’ay across the world, ending in Aus- 
tralia, where they were both too exhausted 
to run another step. By that time, the Xan- 
garoo's hind legs had lengthened, and he had 
grown a long and powerful tail which helped 
him to jump, but he complained to the God 
Nqong; 

“He's chased me out of the homes of my 
childhood; he's chased me out of my regular 
ineal-times; he’s altered my shape so I’ll never 
get it baefc; and he's plajed the Old Scratch 
with my legs." 

Yellow-Dog Dingo complains, too, and, when 
left together, each says, "That's yoz/r fault.” 

"The Cat that Walked by Himself, walk- 
ing by his wild lone through the Wee Wild 
Woods and waving his wild tail,” k funny, 
but the children’s favorite is 'The Elephant’s 
Child.” This story explains how the ele- 
phant’s "blackish, bulgy nose, as big as a 
boot” grew to the Jong trunk we see today. 
It was all because of the " 'satiable curtiosity" 
of the Elephant’s Child, who, after innumer- 
able spankings, ran away to seek knowledge 
by the banks of "the great grey-green, greasy 
Limpopo River.” There the Crocodile, weep- 
ing crocodile-tears, gets hold of that bulgy 
nose and tries to pull the Elephant's Child 
into the river. Elephant's Child sits back on 
his haunches and begins to pull, too, and his 
nose lengthens even as be squeals, “Led go) 
You ate hurtig bel” But the Crocodile will 
not let go. Finally the Bi-Coloured-Python- 
Rock-Snake comes to the rescue and helps the 
Elephant’s Child to pull his elongated nose 
free. After nursing it tenderly and trying, in 
vain, to shrink it in the river, the Elephant’s 
Child begins to e-tperiment with his long nose. 
He "schlooped up a schloop of mud— and 
slapped it on his head, where it made a cool 
schloppy-sloshy mud-cap all trickly behind 
his ears.” Then he finds he can do a lot of 
things he could never do before. Suddenly he 
remembers those spankings he received, and 
back he goes full speed looking for bis rela- 
tives. They ate shocked by the long nose and 


indulge in deprecating remarks about It until 
the Elephant’s Child interrupts, saying, 

“But it's veiy useful,” and he picked up his 
hairy uncle, the Baboon, by one hairy leg, and 
hove him info a homef’s nesf. 

TTien that bad Elephant’s Child spanked all 
his dear families for a long time, till they were 
tvt}' wann and greatly astonished. 

Naturally, as soon as they are able, the rela- 
tives also seek the great grey-green, greasy 
Umpopo River and come back with long 
trunks, after which, "nobody spanked any- 
body any more. . . ." 

These are stories to be read aloud. They 
are cadenced, rhythmic, and full of handsome, 
high-sounding words, which are both mouth- 
filling and ear-delighting. It isn’t necessary to 
stop and explain every word. The children 
will learn them, even as they learn "Hey 
diddle diddle,” and the funny meanings will 
follow the funny sounds, gradually. The 
mock-serious tone of these pseudo-folk tales 
adds to their humor. Once the child catches 
on to the grandiloquent style and absurd 
meanings, he loves them. These stories are a 
good cure for too tight, humorless literalness. 
No child should miss hearing at least one of 
diem, preferably "The Elephant’s Child.” 

P. L Trovers 
Mary Poppins 
Mary Poppins Comes Back 

P. L Travers grew up in Australia, where 
high, wild winds blow everyone into a dither 
and make almost anything possible. So it is 
an east wind that blows Mary Poppins 
straight into the nursery of the Banks family, 
and a west wind that carries her off. The 
children first see her coming up the walk, bag 
in hand, and the next thing she strikes the 
house with a bang. Once their mother has en- 
gaged her as a nurse, Mary slides lightly »p 
the banisters as neatly as the children slide 
down. When she opens her bag, they see it is 
quite empty, but out of it she takes everything 
from a folding cot to a bottle of medicine 
from which she doses the children with io- 
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c^ibly delicious liquid, tasting of straw* 
berry ice or lime-juice cordial or whatever 
you prefer. 'You won't leave us, will you*" 
MiAael asks her anxiously, and she replies, 

1 11 stay till the wind changes," and she does. 

Strange things happen during her stay. 
Having inhaled a little laughing gas, the 
children enjoy an elaborate tea party sitting 
comfortably on nothing at all around a table 
sus^nded m mld-air. They find a compass 
and journey north, south, east, and west with- 
out an effort. Dut a day comes when there is 

a ,„d M..y i, ,11 

Her ma„„„ „ouble, .he children ,„d ,hey 

aaj . »,ll TOuble you!" she replies u,„|y 
d l^ves ,h™. Tlieu .hey see ir i„ . 1 ^ 


lllustratton by Mary Shepard for Mory Poppins by P. L. 
Travers, Seynal and Hitchcock, 19^5 (book 4M x 7Vi) 

Mary Poppins looks so down-to-earth with her bag 
and umbrella that, although she is ascending 
beatenward, we know that ts not her destination. 
"Just a bit of a blow!" we can hear her say. 

She'll he down any minute we are certain. 


The Poppins books are extremely British, 
with cooks, gardeners, maids, nanas, nurser- 
ies, and teas. The humor is sometimes adult 
and sometimes whimsical, but it is usually 
objective. Children who like these books like 
them enormously and wear them to shreds 
with rereadings; others dislike them with 
scornful heartiness. These violent differences 
seem to occur more often about fanciful books 
than about any others. At any rate, the Pop- 
pins books have enjoyed a continuous popu- 
larity and are now being paid the compliment 
of rather frequent imitations. The character 
of Mary Poppins herself has a flavor all its 
own. Vain, stern, crotchety, continually over- 
taken by magic but never admitting it, adored 
by the children she disciplines and enchants, 
Mary is indeed what the Irish would call "a 
char-Saer." 


Theodor Seuss Geisel 

And to Think That I Sow It on 
Mulberry Street 

The 500 Hots of Bartholomew Cobblns 


Theodu. Sums Guisul chose his middle name 
Im a pen name, and .hen added .he "Dr " as 
a purely honotaTi much. But Dartmouth, his 
own collese deeded ro make it official. The 
TOllege said he had long possessed a D D C — 
docmr of delijhted child.c„-so it would 
merely add a doctor of humane letters' 

Dr, Geisel and his wile live atop a pre- 
o^tous hill from which they look down 
the cry of ha JoHa. They can see the 
^n where the whales go by eve^- spring, 
wart the log roll in most any ^and, 
hen Its clar, have a view of the mountains 
of Mexico, Perhaps this unusual setting helps 
to explain the fantasies and, in the draw- 
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Illuitratlon from Or. S*u»»' Ih« 500 Hof» ef Bortholom*w 
Cvbbjni, Vanfvord, 1933 (orlgma} In 
two colorj, book BVft X 11V4) 

No/e tie number of ways in which Dr. Seass 
suggests PERIL: the parapet is small and steeP; 
the bent knees and jutting posteriors of all three 
figures lean away from the edge; clouds and 
spires show far below; over this abyss 
Bartholomew totters, top-heavy with bat. 


ings, the continual use of hair-raising heights 
and precipices. Certainly the imagination of 
Dr. Seuss is never stopped by earthbound 
limitations. 

His first book for children, And to Think 
That I Saw It on Als/lberry Street (1937), 
is still popular. A small boy sees only a cart 
and wagon on Mulberry Street but begins 
working up a bigger and bigger yarn to tell 
his father. Each succeeding page pictures the 
next addition to his tale until finally two 
pages across are necessary co get everything 
in. Then his father fixes him with a cold 
stare and his tale diminishes suddenly, leaving 
only the milk cart on Mulberry Street. 

This rhymed narrative was only a sample 
of more and better nonsense to come. Of all 
the Seuss books not only is The 500 Hats of 
Bartholomew Cubbins Ae best, bur it is one 
of the most completely funny stories ever 
told for children. 

Bartholomew Cubbins takes off his hat to 
the King only to find the royal coach stop- 
ping, and the King commanding him to take 
off his har. Puzzled, he purs his hand to his 
head and finds a haf there. He jerks it off 
hastily only to find another in its place, and 
another, and another, and another. He is 
seized and threatened with death, but still the 
hats continue to crown his bewildered head. 
The horrid little Grand Duke Wilfred assures 
the King rhar it will be a pleasure to push 
Bartholomew off the highest parapet. Up the 
stairs they go, hats falling at every step. 
Finally the King sees upon the boy’s head the 
most gloriously regal hat he has ever beheld. 

Jsj exchange for this hat of elegance, he spates 
Bartholomew’s life, and, as the befeathered hat 



goes on the King’s head, Bartholomew finds 
his own head bare at last. The outline of this 
story gives no idea of the humor of both 
pictures and text— Bartholomew bewildered, 
helpless, wild-eyed; the King outraged and 
frustrated; the headsman unable to behead 
because his clients must take their hats off. 
AH of these are hilariously pictured and sol- 
emnly described. This story has a lively 
sequel, Bartholomew and the Oobleck. 

Most adults like Horton Hatches the Egg 
best, with Horton Hears a Who! a close second. 
Scrambled Eggs Super! and On Beyond Zebra 
have little story but unlimited fantasy. Dr. 
Seuss has never written a commonplace or 
unfunny book, and his contribution to "de- 
listed children’’ has been rich indeed. 

Rlchord and Florence Atwater 
Mr. Popper's Penguins 

Another funny book is Mr. Popper^s Perh 
gums, written by Richard and Florence At- 
water. This wild yarn of Mr. Popper’s 
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lllurtrotien tjf Beth c»id Joe Kruih lor The Bsr/owcn 
ARtld by Mary Nartaa, Korcourl. Brae*, 19S5 
{book SU z B, pletvra 4x3} 

Courggeoui Homtly attaeks the giganik inttuJer. 
notice how iktllfullj the artists characterize 
the frigbteneJ family in a moment of peril. 


and takes control of any situation m which 
she finds herself. She cows some bullying 
boys, disrupts a school session, and man- 
handles tw'O policemen when they try to take 
her tt) an orphanage, (Indeed, after carrying 
one in each hand, she sets them down so hard 
tfut it is some time before they can get up.) 
Then they report she is not a fit child for 
the orphanage! 

Pippi’s antics ate exceedingly funny to 
diildren and to most adults. However, a 
few' adults do have their doubts. A friend 
asks Pippi, 

"But who fells jou when to go to bed at 
night and things hie that?” 

”/ tell mjself,” said Pippi. “First I tell mjsclf 
in a nice bicndly way; and then, if I don’t 
mind, I tell ms self again more sharply, and if I 
still don't mind, then I’m in for a spanking— 
sec?” 


Ptnguhi is a nonsense tale narrated with 
gravity, and giving every indication of being 
a simple realistic story. Strialy speaking, 
nothing in the book is impossible, but because 
the narrative catties improbability to its utter- 
most limits it ends where Mr. Popper himself 
hegan-in the realm of the fanciful 
It tells the story of Mr. Poppet, an untidy 
papcrhanger with a passion for the Antarctic. 
An explorer rewards his admiration with a 
I^nguin, That one becomes twelve, and then 
the penpins revolutionize the lives of the 
entire Popper family. Eventually, the chil- 
ten return to school, M„. Poppet 

■>'' ■'ttl®- Aid and jtission. 
o'’'’- • ■Well, when 

headTdue noI'" 

Astfid Lindgren 
P'ppi tongjtocking 

Iwroineof P/pp, loey„„rf;„g (^Jof’n.w 


Childreo tee and revel in PippL ’'What a 
life!” they think. 

Under each category of modern fanciful 
tales many more stories could be listed, hfost 
of the examples discussed in this chapter arc 
outstanding because they pointed the way or 
w-ere excepuons or became classics or seem 
likely to attain that distinction. Even with 
innumerable omissions, the list is a long one 
and IS growing longer yearly. 

These fanciful stories are not to be given 
» a special group to children, but they should 
be brought in for variety between poetry and 
gengrap^ or between realistic fiction and 
■Jrssert on the 

*ilds literary menu, although the best of 
them ate susuimng food in themselves. Oc- 
asional ly jon find a child who likes to read 
fairy mies and nothing else. Perhaps, tem- 
^ratiljv they an: what he needs, and he will 
swing kui m realistic stories when he can 

smi^ r ® IWe happiness to 

spm. Genera ly, children enjoy *ese books 
as a clunge from the here and now, as a 
^hing space in serions process of 
Stowing up. It „ a rare chdd who does not 
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like some of them, and most children enjoy 
many of them. Adults sometimes wonder why. 

We arc supposed to be a factualfy-minded, 
machine-age generation, yet we and our chil- 
dren go on loving The Wind in the Willows, 
Alice in Wonderland, Pinocchio, Mary Pop- 
pins, Peter Rabhit, Bartholomew Cubbins, 
Millions of Cats, Utile Toot, and Ben and 
iMe— stories about people doing the impos- 
sible, dolls and puppets running w'lld, ani- 
mals talking sense and nonsense, nigboats 
with character, mice writing the biographies 
of statesmen. Why do airplane-minded chil- 
dren love these books? Probably because they 
provide children with another kind of flight 
a flight into other worlds, incredible, exciting, 
satisfying. 

Children identify themselves with the 
strange people, objeas, and creatures when 
they read about story characters surmount- 
ing every obstacle and living inrently their 
own secret lives, overlooked by the dull 
world. This is precisely the child's position 
in society. He, coo, is secretly going about 
his own business, misunderstood by dull 
grown-ups. A little boy is driving an air- 
plane when his mother calls him to come in 
and get washed. She can’t even see the pilot 
affronted by this indignity. Or someone says 
to a little girl, "No, you can’t take that 
battered old doll downtown,” and the child 
has to comfort the mutely hurt and unhappy 
doll. Children walk about their own yards as 
pirates, princesses, and Are engines^ and -we 
who have eyes do not see them thus trans- 
formed and free. Most children are "wind- 
runners” by nature and if they aren’t, what 
a pity! These tales will help the swift wind- 
runners to soar higher, and will teadi tiiose 
who have never learned co run on the wind 
at least how to walk a little more boldly, 
with more faith in the unseen. Hans Christian 
Andersen, Kenneth Grahame, Beatrix Potter, 
Mary Norton, E. B. White, C S. Lewis, A. 

A. Milne, and the others can reach a hand to 
the child and teach him to turn somersaults in 
the clouds or climb skyward on the rainbow. 



Illuslrotton by Belh and Jo« Krush for 
Borrower! by Mary Norton. Kareourf, 
Broce, 1?53 (book 4^1 x 7U) 

See how xubtlj unreality is suggested 
by the background lines that show rigbs shrough 
Pod's plump body. The details in this 
picture may be more appreciated by grown-ups 
than children, but the dramatic import of 
Pod's acceptance by that ancient crone is evident. 
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Illustrative selections 


These selections illiisiTate types of stories dis- 
cussed in Chapters JM4. They are no suh- 
stisute for reading the books from which they 
are taken, but they show same characteristics 


discussed in the text. Dialogue, characteriza- 
tion, theme and plot, humor, description, style 
—all are to be found in these samplings, which 
are best used as the chapters are read. 


The Pancake* 

0WC£ on » xhete ■was x goody who had 
seven hungry bairns, and she was frying a 
pancake for them. It was a sweet-tnilk pancake, 
and there it lay in the pan bubbling and f ttzzliog 
so thick and good, it was a sight foe sore eyes 
to look at. And the baltns stood round about, 
and die goodmaa sat by and looked oo. 

"Oh, give me a bit of pancake, mother, dear; 

I am so hungry,” said one bairn. 

’Oh, darling mother," said the second. 

’Oh, darling, good mother," said the third. 
"Oh, darling, good, nice mother,” said the 
fourth. 

"Oh, darling, pretty, good, ni«, dever 
mother," said the sixth. 

"Oh, darling, pretty, good, nice, dever, sweet 
roother," said the seventh. 

So they begged for the pancake all round, 
the one more prenily than the other; for they 


into it again t’other side up, and so when ‘S 
had been (tied a little on the other side too. 
(ill « got firmer in its flesh, it sprang out on 
the floor, and rolled off like a wheel through 
the door and down the hiU. 

“Holloa! Stop, pancake!" and away went tbe 
goody after it, with the frying*pan in one hand 
and (he ladle in the other, as fast as she could, 
and her bairns behind her, while the gciodnsaa 
limped after them last of alL 
"Hi! won't you stop? Seize it. Stop, pancake,” 
they all sacamed out, one after the other, and 
ttW to catch it on the run and hold it; but 
tbe pancake rolled on and on, and lo the 
twinkling of art eye it was so far ahead that 
they onildn't see it, for the pancake was faster 
on its feet than any of them. 

So when it had rolled awhile it met a rnan. 
"Good day, pancake," said the man , 

"God bless you, hianny Panny!" said the 
pancake. 


were so hungry and so good. 

"Yes, yes, bairns, only bide a bit till it turns 
itself,"— she ou^t to have said, "till I can gjrt 
it turned,"— "and then you shall all have some 
—a lovely s^-eet-milk pancake; only look how 
£« and happy it lies there." 

When the pancake heard that it got afraid, 
and m a trice it turned itself all of itself, and 
uied to jump out of the pan; but h fdl bai 


Tico T..U1 inn tbe F,eU br Peter ChnJtuo AsbiSn 
Ko ud Jofieo Woe. tniuUted by Sir Geot« WeM 
PueM, G. P. Panum't Sco*. 


"Dear pancake," said the man, "don’t roll so 
fast; stop a little and let me eat you.” 

"When I have given, the slip to Goody Poody, 
and the goodman, and seven squalling children, 
I may^well slip through your fingers, Manny 
Panny, said the pancake, and rolled on and 
on till It met a hen. 

"Good day, pancake,” said the hen. 

"The same to you, Henny Penny," said tbe 
panmke. 

'Tancake, dear, don’t roll so fast, but bide a 
bit and let me eat you up," said the hen. 
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"When I have given the sHp to Goody Poody, 
and the goodman, and seven squalling children, 
and Manny Panny, I may well slip through your 
claws, Henny Penny," said the pancake, and so 
it roiled on like a wheel down the road. 

Just then it met a cock. 

"Good day, pancake," said the cock. 

“The same to you. Cocky Locky,” said the 
pancake. 

"Pancake, dear, don’t roll so fast, but bide 
a bit and let me eat you up." 

"When I have given the slip to Goody Poody, 
and the goodman, and seven squalling children, 
and to hfanny Panny, and Henny Penny, I may 
well slip through your daws. Cocky Locl^," 
said the pancake, and off it set rolling away as 
fast as it could; and when it had rolled a long 
way it met a duck. 

"Good day, pancake," said the duck. 

"The same to you, Ducky Lucky." 

"Pancake, dear, don't roll away so fast; bide 
a bit and let me eat you up." 

"When I have given the slip to Goody Poody, 
and the goodman, and seven squalling children, 
and Manny Panny, and Henny Penny, and 
Cocky Lo<iy, I may w’elJ slip through your 
fingers, DucI^ Lucky*," said the pancake, and 
with tlut it took to rolling and rolling faster 
than ever; and tvhen if had rolled a long, long 
while, it met a goose. 

"Good day, pancake," said the goose. 

"The same to you. Goosey Poosey." 

"Pancake, dear, don't roll so fast; bide a bit 
and let me eat you up." 

"When I have given the slip to Goody Poody, 
and the goodman, and seven squalling children, 
and Afenny Fanny, and Henny Penny, and Cocky 
Locky, and Ducky Lucky, I can well slip through 
your feet. Goosey Poosey," said the pancake, 
and off it rolled. 

So when it had rolled a long, long way 
farther it met a gander. 

"Good day, pancake," said the gander. 

"The same to you. Gander Pander," said the 
pancake. 

"Pancake, dear, don't roll so fast; bide a bit 
and let me eat you up.” 

"When I have given the slip to Goody Poody, 
and the goodman, and seven squalling chUdrei^ 
and Manny Panny, and Henny Penny, and 
Coclgr Locky, and Ducl^ Lucky, and Goosey 
Poosey, I may well slip through your feet. 


Gander Pander,” said the pancake, which rolled 
off as fast as ever. 

So when it had rolled a long, long time, if 
met a pig, 

"Gocxl day, pancake,” said the pig. 

"The same to you. Piggy Wiggy," said the 
pancake, which, without a word more, began 
to roll and roll like mad. 

"Nay, nay,” said the pig, "you needn’t be in 
sudi a hurry; we two can then go side by 
side and see one another over the wood; they 
say it is not tcx> safe in there." 

The pancake thought there might be some- 
thing in that, and so they kept company. But 
when they had gone awhile, they came to a 
brook. As for Piggj', he was so fat he stvam safe 
across, it was noting to him; bur the poor 
pancake couldn't get over. 

“Seat yourself on my snout,” said the pig, 
"and ill carty you over." 

So the pancake did that. 

"Ouf, ouf," said the pig, and swallowed the 
pancake ar one gtdp; and then, as the poor 
pancake could go no farther, why— this story 
can go no farther either. 

Gudbrand on fhe HlU>stde* 

Oncg on a time there was a man whose name 
was Gudbrand; be had a farm which lay far, 
far away upon a hill-side, and so they called 
him Gudbrand on the Hill-side. 

Now, you must know this man and bis 
goodwife lived so happily together, and under- 
stocxl one another so well, that all the husband 
did rhe wife thought so well done there was 
nothing like h in the world, and she was always 
glad whatever he turned his hand to. Ihe farm 
was their own land, and they had a hundred 
dollars lying at the bottom of their diest, and 
two oosw tethered up in a stall in their fann- 
yard. 

So one day bis wife said to Gudbrand: 

"TJo you know, dear, J think we ought to 
take one of your cows into town and sell it; 
that's what I think; for then we shall have some 
money in hand, and sudi well-to-do people as 

>Fi^ Sift o' the San and Weft o’ the Moon by Pet« 
Cbnscun Aibjornsea. tfinjlateJ by Sir Georse Webbe 
Dasem, C. P. Puoum'a Sons. 
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we ought to have ready money like the rest 
of the world- As for ^e hundred dollars at 
the bottom of the chest yonder, we can’t make 
a hole in them, and I'm sure I don’t know what 
we want with more than one cow. Besides, 
we shall gain a little in another way, for then 
I shall get off with looking after only one cow, 
instead of having, as now, to feed and litter 
and water two." 

Well, Gudbrand thought his wife talked ri^t 
good sense, so he set off at once with the cow 
on his way to town to sell her, but when he 
got to the town, there was no one who would 
buy his cow. 

"Well' well' never mind,” said Gudbrand, “at 
the worst, I can only go back home again with 
my cow. IVe both stable and tether for her, 

I should thmk, and the road is no farther out 
than in”; and with that he began to toddle 
home with his cow. 

But when he had gone a bit of the way, a 
man met him who had a horse to sell, so 
Gudbrand thought ’ewas better to have a horse 
than a cow, so he swopped with the mao. A 
htue on, he met a man walking along, 

giving a ta, pig 

tkought It better to have a (at pig than a horse 
so he »ilh the man. After that he 

went a ItMe fatthet, and a man met him with a 
goatisohethoiighiitbetcettohaveagoat than 

a ptg, and he stropped with the man that owned 
the goat, ^en he went on a good bit tUl he met 
t. man who had a iheep, and he swopped with 
htm too, for he thought it always hetteHo have 
a sheep than a goat. After a while he met a 
mn wtth a goose, aod he swopped away Use 

> long, long ttme, he me. a man wid. a eoS 
^d he swop^ widt him, for he dtougSto 

-ssfa’tSan^Sity:™ f 

s^e sou dte cock fo, a shUlmg, and hott^ 

onthrSt^'dr^ts'l^-g^^ 

ooe-s Itfe dwn m have a S" ” 

After that he went on home till he 

.opT^rn?t”di 

.lo.hemUdwwholes.o,(.^'t^tl2 


"Ah!" said his friend, "youll get nicely 
hauled over the coals, that one can see, when 
you get home to your wife. Heaven help you, 
I w’ouldn't stand in your shoes for something." 

"Well!” said Gudbrand on the Hill-side, "I 
think diings might have gone worse with me; 
but now, whether I have done wrong or not, I 
have so kind a goodwife, she never has a word 
to say against anything that I do." 

"Oh!” answered his neighbor. "I hear what 
you say, but I don't believe it for all that.’’ 

"Shall we by a bet upon it?" asked Gudbrand 
on the Hill-side. ”I have a hundred dollars at 
the bottom of my chest at home; will you lay as 
many against them?” 

Yes, the friend was ready to bet; so Gudbrand 
stayed there till es-ening, when it began to get 
*od then they went together to his house, 
and the neighbor was to stand outside the door 
and listen, while the man went in to see his 
wife. 




vawu e»vmug: 

sidA 

-Good evening!” said the goodwife, "Oh! is 
that you? Now, God be praised!" 

Yes, it was he. So the wife asked how tilings 
had gone with him in town. 

■Oh! only so so," answered Gudhtand; -not 
much to brag of. When I got to the town there 
waa no one who would buy the cow, so you 
mmt know I swopped it away (ot a hotse." 

Fot a horse'" said hia wife; "well, that is 
good of you; thanks wiih all my heart. 'Wit ate 
so weU-toJo that we may drive to thnrdi, just 
as weU js odiet people; and if we choose to 

e" “ "St' » gn one, I 
*^d dimk. So tun out, child, and put up the 

■t^i" said Gudhtand. "hut you s„ IVe no. 
got the horse after all; for when I go. a bit 
farfc, on *e mad, I swopped it away for a pig" 
-nude of oov,,- .. 

to m riL“° of bacon in she 

to 1“’’’' ‘’“'F “ "-"S 

proud that we couldn’t walk to rtnir,4, 

d.ai„dp„t„p.k,p;,tSe1;?'‘^'”-- 

brand- "for “'■> Gud- 

toid r , ^ on, I 

shopped 1. away (ot a milch goat." 

Tiles. mi cried his wife, "how well yon 
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manage everything! Now I think it over, what 
should I do with a pig? People would only 
point at us and say, Tonder they cat up all 
they have got.’ No! now J have got a goat, and 
I shall have milk and cheese, and keep the goat 
too. Run out, child, and put up the goat.** 

**Nay, but I haven’t got the goat cither,* 
Said Gudbrand, "for a little farther on I swopped 
it away, and got a fine sheep instead.” 

"%u don't say so!” cried his wife; "why you 
do everything to please me, just as if I had been 
with you; what do we want with a goat? If I had 
it I should lose half my time in climbing up 
the hills to get it down. No! if I have a sheep, 
I shall have both wool and clothing, and fresh 
meat in the house. Run out child, and put up 
the sheep.” 

"But I haven’t go? the sheep any more than 
the rest,” said Gudbrand, "for when I had gone 
a bit farther, I swopped it away for a goose.” 

"Thank you, thank you, with all my heart!” 
cried his wife; "what should I do with a sheep? 

I have no spinning-wheel, nor carding-comb, 
nor should I care to wotry myself with cutting, 
and shaping, and sewing clothes. We can buy 
clothes now, as we have always done; and now 
I shall have roast goose, which I have longtd 
for so often; and, besides, down to stuff my 
little pillow with. Run out, child, and put up 
the goose.” 

"Ah!" said Gudbrand, “but I haven’t the goose 
either; for when I had gone a bit farther I 
swopped it away for a cock.” 

"Dear me!” cried his wife, "how you think of 
everything! just as I should have done myself! A 
cock! think of that.' why, it’s as good as an 
eight-day clock, for every morning the cock 
crows at four o'clock, and we shall be able to 
stir our stumps in good time. What should we 
do with a goose? I don’t know how to cook it; 
and as for my pillow, I can stuff it with cotton- 
grass. Run out, child, and put up the cock. 

"But, after all, I haven’t got the cock," said 
Gudbrand; "for when I had gone a bit farther, 

I got as hungry as a hunter, so I was forced 
to sell the cock for a shilling for fear I should 
starve.” 

"Now, God be praised that you did so!” cried 
his wife; "whatever you do, you do it always 
just after my own heart. What should we do 
with a cock? We ate our own masters, I 
should think, and can lie a-bed in the inorn- 
ing as long as we like. Heaven be thanked that 


I have got you safe back again! you do every- 
thing so well that J want neither cock nor goose; 
neither pigs nor Idne.” 

Then Gudbrand opened the door and said: 
"Well, what do you say now? Have I won 
the hundred dollars?" and his neighbor was 
forced to allow that he had. 

Budulinek' 

There was once a little boy named Budulinek. 
He lived with his old Granny in a cottage near 
a forest. 

Granny went out to work every day. In the 
morning when she went away she always said; 

"There, Budulinek, there’s your dinner on 
the table and mind, you mustn't open the door 
no matter who knocks!” 

One morning Granny said: 

"Now, Budulinek, today I’m leaving you 
some soup for your dinner. Eat it when dinner 
time comes. And remember what I always say: 
don't open the door no matter who knocks.” 

She went away and preriy soon lishka, the 
sly old mother fox, came and knocked on the 
door. 

"Budulinek!” she called. "You know me! 
Open the door! Please!” 

Budulinek called back: 

"No, I mustn’t open the door.” 

But Lishka, the sly old mother fox, kept on 
knocking. 

"Listen, Budulinek,” she said: “if you open 
the door, do you know what I’ll do? I’ll give 
you a ride on my tail!" 

Now Budulinek thought to hirase/f: 

"Oh, that would be fun to ride on the tail 
of Lishka, the fox!" 

So Budulinek forgot all about what Granny 
Said to him every day and opened the door. 

Lishka, the sly old thing, came into the room 
and what do you think she did? Do you think 
she gave Budulinek a tide on her tail? Well, she 
didn’t. She just went over to the table and 
gobbled up the bowl of soup that Granny had 
put there for Budulinek’s dinner and then she 
ran away. 

When dinner time came Budulinek hadn’t 
anything to eat. 

•From The Shoem^er'i Apron, copTfight, 1920, by 
Parker Fillmore. By pertnijiioa of Harcourt, Brice »nd 
Compcoy, Zac. 
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1q die eveuing wbco Giaimy cafce borne, 
she said: , . 

-Budulinet, did you open the door and lei 
anyone in?” 

Budulioek was crying because be was so 
hungry, and be said: 

Tes I let in lishka, the old mother fox, 
ani] she ate up all my diimei, too! 

Granny said; 

'Jiov, Budulmek, you see what happens 
s^hen you open the door and let some one in. 
Another time temembcr what Granny says and 
don’t open the door.” 

The next rooming Granny cooked some por- 
ridge for Budulinek's ditmer aod said: 

“Now, Budulinek, here’s some porridge for 
your dinner. Remember, while Tm gone you 
must not open the door no matter who kBodks." 

Granny was no sooner out of st^ dian 
lishka came again aod knocked on the door. 

"Oh, Euduhnck!" she called. "Open the door 
and let roe in!" 

But Budulinek said: 

*T^o, 1 ifon’t open the door!" 

'Oh, DOW, Budulmek, please opea the door!” 
lishka begged. “You know me! E)o yoo know 
what I'll do if you open the doot? Ill gi’re you 
a ride on roy tall! Truly I will!' 

Budulinek thou^t to himself: 

This time maybe she will give me a ride 
oo her taiL" 

So he opened the door. 

Lishka came into the room, gobbled up 
Budulinek's ponidgc, and ran away without 
giving him any ride at all 

■^cn dinner time came Budulinek hadn’t 
anjthmg to eat. 

la the evening when Granny came home she 
said' 

“Budulmek, did you open the door and let 
anyone uj?" 

Budulmek was crying again because be was 
so hungry, and he said 

"kes, I let la Lishka, she old ssiotbei lox, 
and she ate up all my porridge, too!" 

“Budulmek, you’re a bad boj‘“ Granny said. 
“If you open the door apin, IB have to spank 
you’ Do you hear?" 

The next morning before she wenr to wswlt. 
Granny cooked some peas for Budulinek’s 


Presently lishka, the fox. came and knocked 
on die door. , , , » 

■BuauBneH" she oJlti "Open *e <!<»'■ * 
want to come in!” 

But Budulinek wouldn’t open the door. He 
took bis bowl of peas and went to the window 
and ate them there where Lishka could see him. 

“Oh, Budulinek!" Lishka be^ed. "You kn^ 
me* Please open the door! This time I 
you III give you a ride on my tail! Truly I wul- 
She just begged and begged until at 
Budulinek opened the door. Then Lishka 
jumped into the room and do yoo know what 
she did? She put her nose inro the bowl 
of peas and gobbled them all op! 

'Then she said to Budulinek: 

•TJqw get on my tail and 111 give yoo a ride! 

So Budulinek dimbed on lishka’s tail and 
l»<hVa wem ninning around the room faster 
aod faster until Budulinek was dizxy and jns* 
had to bold on with all his mi^t. 

Then, before Budulinek knew what was 
happening. L'uhka slipped out of the house aod 
ran oS swiftly into the forest, home to her 
hole, with Budulinek still oo her tail! She hid 
Budulmek down in her hole with her owo 
three children aod she wouldn’t let him out. 
He had to stay there with the three little foxes 
aod they all teased him and bit him. And then 
wasn’t he sorry he had disobeyed his Granny! 
And, oh, how he cried! 

"When Granny tame home she found the 
door open and no little Budul'inek anywhere. 
She looked hi^ and low, but no, there was 
DO little Budulinek. She asked everyone she met 
had they seen her little Budulinek, but nobody 
had. So poor Granny just cried and cried, she 
was so lonely and sad. 

One day an organ-grinder with a wooden 
leg began playing in front of Granny’s cotta^. 
The music niade her think of Budulinek. 

Organ-grinder," Granny said, "here’s a 
penny for you. But please, don’t play any more 
Your music makes me cry.” 

“Why does it m a ke yon cry?” the or gan - 
pinder asked. 

“Because it reminds ms of Budulinek," 
Granny said, and she told the organ-grinder all 
aW Budulinek and how somebody had stolen 
him away. 


As soon as Granny w*j gone he began earins 
iKe peas, they were so good. 


The organ-grinder said: 

“Poor Granny! I tell you what 111 do; as I 
go around and play my organ l^U keep my eyes 
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open for Budulmefc. If I find him I'll bring him 
back to you.” 

"Will you.^” Granny cried. "If you bring me 
back my little Budulinek I’JI give you a meas- 
ure of rye and a measure of millet and a 
measure of poppy seed and a measure of every- 
thing in the house!” 

So the organ-grinder went off and every- 
where he played his organ he looked for Budn- 
linek. But he couldn't find him. 

At last one day while he was walking 
through the forest he thought he heard a little 
boy crying. He looked around everywhere until 
he found a fox’s hole. 

"Oho!” he said to himself. "I believe that 
wicked old Lishka must have stolen Budulinek! 
She’s probably keeping him here with her own 
three children! I’ll soon find out.” 

So he put down his organ and began to play. 
And as he played he sang softly; 

"One old fox 
And two, three, four, 

And Budulinek 
He makes one more!" 

Old Lishka heard the music playing and she 
said to her oldest child: 

"Here, son, give the old man a penny and 
tell him to go away because my head aches." 

So the oldest little fox climbed out of the 
hole and gave the organ-grinder a penny and 
said: 

"My mother says, please will you go away 
because her head aches.” 

As the organ-grinder reached over to take the 
penny, he caught the oldest little fox and stuffed 
him into a sack. Then he went on playing and 
singing; 

"One old fox 
And two and three 
And Budulinek 
Makes four for me!” 

Presently Lishka sent out her second diild 
with a penny and the organ-grinder caught 
the second little fox in the same way and stuffed 
it also into the sack. Then he went on grinding 
his organ and softly singing: 

"One old fox 
And atiothet for me. 

And Budulinek 
He makes the three.” 

"I wonder why that old man still plays his 
organ,” Lishka said and sent out her third child 
with a penny. 


So the organ-grinder caught the third little 
fox and stuffed it also into the sack. Then he 
kept on playing and singing softly: 

"One old fox— 

I'll soon get you!— 

And Budulinek 
He makes just two." 

At last Lishka herself came out. So he caught 
her, too, and stuffed her in with her children. 
Then he sang: 

"Four naughty foxes 
Caught alive! 

And Budulinek 
He makes the five!” 

The organ-grinder went to the hole and 
called down; 

"Budulinek! Budulinek! Come out!" 

As there were no foxes left to hold him back, 
Budulinek was able to crawl our. 

When he saw the organ-grinder he cried 
and said: 

"Oh, please, Mr. Organ-Grinder, I want to 
go home to my Granny!” 

"Mi take you home to your Granny,” the 
organ-grinder said, "but first I must punish 
these naughty foxes." 

The organ-grinder cut a strong switch and 
gave the four foxes in the sack a terrible beating 
until they begged him to srop and promised 
that they would never ggaia do anything to 
Budulinek. 

Then the organ-grinder let them go and he 
took Budulinek home to Granny. 

Granny was delighted to see her little Budu- 
Imek and she gave the organ-grinder a meas- 
ure of rye and a measure of millet and a 
measure of poppy seed and a measure of every- 
thing eke in the house. 

And Budulinek never again opened the door! 

The Master Cat, 
or Puss In Boots^ 

Once upon a time there was a miller who 
left no more riches to the three sons he had 
than his mill, his ass, and his cat. The division 
was soon made Neither the lawyer nor the 
attorney was sene for. They would soon have 

%epriaK<I from Tie Taiei of Mother Goose as collectea 
by Charies Pernulc, translated by Charles Welsh By per- 
mtcti nn oT D, C. Heath and Company. Boston, Moss. 
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eatm up all the poor ptopeity, "nit eWest had 
Ae mill, the second the ass, and the youngest 
nothing but the cat. 

The youngest, as we can understand, was 
quite unhappy at having so poor a share. 

"My brothers," said be, "may get their living 
handsomely enough by joining their stocks to- 
gether; but, for my part, when I have eaten 
up my cat, and made me a mufi of his skin, 1 
must die of hanger." 

The Cat, who heard all this, without appear- 
ing to take any notice, said to him with a grave 
and seticms air:— 

"Do not thus afflict youtself, my master; you 
have nothing else to do but to give me a bag. 
and get a pair of boots made for me, that I 
may scamper through the brambles, and you 
rttull see that you have not so poor a ponion in 
me as you think." 

Though the Cat's master did not think much 
of what he said, be had seen him play such 
cunning titcks to catch rats and mice— lungiog 
himself by the heels, or hiding himself in the 
meal, to make believe he was dead— that he did 
not altogether despair of his helping him In 
his misery. When the Cat had what he asked 
for, he booted himself very gallantly, and put- 
ting bis bag about his neck, he held the strings 
of h In his two forepaws, and went into a 
warren where was a great number of labbiu 
He put bran and sow-thistle into hts bag, and, 
stretching out at length, as if he v/ere dead, he 
waited for some young rabbits, not yet ac- 
quainted with the deceits of the world, to come 
and rummage his bag for what he had put 
into it. 

Scarcely was he settled but he had what he 
wanted. A rash and foolish young rabbit jumped 
into his bag, and hlonsieur Puss, immediately 
drawing close the strings, took him and killed 
Vim at once. Proud of his prey, he went with 
it to the palace, and asked to speak with the 
King. He was shown upsuiis into his Majesty's 
ipanment, and, nuking t Uw bow to the Kine. 
he said.- ^ 

"I have brought you, sire, a rabbit which my 
noble Lord, the Marquis of Carabas" (for that 
was the title whidi Puss was pleased lo give 
his mister) “has commanded me to present to 
your Majesty from him." 

Tdl Ay nusitt,- slid ihc King, , *ji* 
him. and that I am pleased with bis gift.* 


Another time he went and hid himself among 
some standing corn, still holding his bag open, 
and when a brace of partridges ran into it, he 
drew the strings, and so caught them both. He 
then went and made a present of these to me 
King, as he had done before of the rabbit 
whidi he took in the warren. The King, in like 
fTunofr, received the partridges with great 
pleasure, and ordered his servants to reward 
him. 

The Cat continued for two or three months 
thus to catty his Majesty, from time to time, 
some of his master’s ^me. One day when he 
knew that the King was to take the air along 
the riverside, with his daughter, the most beauti- 
ful princess In the world, he said to his master:— 
"If you will follow my advice, your fortune 
is made. You have nothing else to do but go 
and bathe in the river, just at the spot I shall 
show you, and leave the rest to me.” 

The Marquis of Carabas did what the Cat 
advised biro to, without knowing what could 
be the use of doing it. While he was bathing, 
the King passed by, and the C^t cried out with 
all his might:— 

"Help! help! My lord the Idarquls of Carabas 
is drowning!" 

At this noise the Xing put his head out of 
the coach window, and seeing the Cat who had 
so often brought him game, he commanded his 
guards to tun immediately to the assistance of 
his Lordship the Marqub of Carabas. 

While they were drawing the poor Marquis 
out of the river, the Cat came up to the coach 
and told the King that, while hb master was 
badijng, there came by some rogues, who ran 
o3 with h'ls ciodies, though he had aled out, 
"Thieves! thieves’." seveid times, as loud as 
he could. The cunning Cat had hidden the 
clothes under a great scone. The King imme- 
diately commanded the officers of his wardrobe 
to run and fetch one of bis best suits for the 
Lord Marquis of Carabas. 

The King was extremely polite to him, and 
as the fax clothes he had given him set off 
hb good looks (for he was well made and 
handsome), the King’s daughter found him 
very much to her liking, and the Marqub of 
Carabas had no sooner cast two or three re- 
spwlul and somewhat tender glances than she 
fell m love with him to distraction. The King 
v.ould have him come into the coach and take 
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part in the airing. The Cat, overjoyed to see 
his plan begin to succeed, rnarched on before, 
and, meeting with some countr)'men, who were 
mowing a meadow, he said to them:— 

"Good people, you who are mowing, if you 
do not fell the King thar the meadow yoa 
mow belongs to my Lord hfarquis of raralv<< 
you shall be chopped as smaU as herbs for 
the pot." 

The King did not fail to ask the mowers to 
whom the meadow they were mowing befonged. 

"To my Lord hfarquis of Carabas," answered 
they all together, for the Cat’s threat had made 
them afraid. 

"You have a good property there,” said the 
King to the Marquis of Carabas. 

"You see, site," said the Marquis, "this is a 
meadow which never fails to yield a plentiful 
harvest every year." 

The Master Cat, who went still on before, 
met with some reapers, and said to them:— 

"Good people, you who are reaping, if you 
do not say that all this corn belongs to the 
Marquis of Carabas, you shall be chopped as 
small as herbs for the pot." 

The King, who passed by a moment after, 
wished to know to whom belonged ail that 
corn, which he then saw. 

"To my Lord Afarquts of Carabas," replied 
the reapers, and the King was very well pleased 
with it, as well as the Marquis, whom be con- 
gratulated thereupon. The Master Cat, who went 
always before, said the same thing to all he 
met, and the King was astonished at the vast 
estates of my Lord Afarquis of Carabas. 

hlonsieuf Pass came at last to a study castle, 
the master of which was an Ogre, the richest 
ever known; for all the lands which the King 
had then passed through belonged to this castle. 
The Cat, who had taken care to inform himself 
who this Ogre was and what he could do, 
asked to speak with him, saying he could not 
pass so near his castle without having the honor 
of paying his respects to him. 

The Ogre received him as civilly as an Ogre 
could do, and made him sit down. 

"I have been assured,” said the Cat, "that 
you have the gift of being able to change your- 
self into all sorts of creatures you have a mind 
to; that you can, for example, transform your- 
self into a lion, or elephant, and the like." 

"That is true," answered the Ogre, roughly; 


"and to convince you, you shall see me now 
become a lion,” 

Puss was so terrified at the sight of a lion so 
near him that he immediately climbed into 
the gutter, not without mudi trouble and 
danger, because of his boots, whidi were of no 
use at all ro him for u'alking upon the riles. 
A little while after, when Puss saw the Ogre 
had resumed his natural form, he came down 
and owned he had been very much frightened. 

"/ have, moreover, been informed," said the 
Cat, "but I know not how to believe it, that you 
have also the power to take on you the shape 
of the smallest animals; [or example, to change 
yourself into a rar or a mouse, bur 1 must own 
to you I take this to be impossible." 

"Impossible!" cried the Ogre; "you shall see." 
And at the same time he changed himself into 
a mouse, and began to run about the floor. Puss 
no sooner perceived this than he fell upon him 
and ate him up. 

Afeanwbile, the King, who saw, as he passed, 
this fine castle of the Ogre’s, had a mind to go 
Into it. Puss, who heard the noise of his 
Majesty’s coach coming over the drawbridge, 
ran out, and said to the King, "Your Majesty 
is welcome to this castle of my Lord Alarquis of 
Carabas," 

"WbaiJ my Lord Marquis," cried the King, 
"and does this castle also belong to you? There 
can be nothing finer than this courtyard and 
all the stately buildings which surround it; let 
us see the interior, if you please." 

The Alarquis gave his hand to the young 
Princess, and followed the King, who went first. 
They passed into the great hall, where they 
found a magnificent collation, whicn the Ogre 
had prepared for his friends, who were that 
very day to visit him, but dared not to enter, 
knowing the King was there. His Majesty, 
charmed with the good qualities of my Lord 
of Carabas, as was also his daughter, who had 
fallen violently in love with him, and seeing 
the vast estate he possessed, said to him:— 

"It will be owing to yourself, only, my Lord 
Marquis, if you are not my son-in-law.” 

The Marquis, with low bows, accepted the 
honor which his Maj’esty conferred upon him. 
and forthwith that very same day married the 
Princess. 

Puss became a great Jxttd, and never ran after 
mice any more except for his diversion. 
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Tom Tit Tot' 

Once upon a time iheie v*as a woman, and 
she baked five pies. And when they came out 
of the oven, they were that overbaked the 
crusts •weie too hard to eat. So she says to her 
daughtci: 

''Daitei,” says she, "put you them there pies 
on the shelf, and leave ’em there a lltde, and 
they'll come again.”-She meant, you know, the 
crust would get soft. 

But the girl, she says to herself: "Well, if 
they'll come again. I'll eat 'em now." And she 
set to work and ate ’em all, first and last. 

Well, come supper-time the woman said: 
"Go you, and get one o’ them there pies. 1 
dare say they’ve come again now," 

The girl went and she looked, and diere was 
nodiing but the d'lshes So bade she came and 
says she; "Noo, dicy ain't come again," 

"Not one of ’em?” says the mothei. 

"Not one of ’em," says she. 


She shall have all she likes to cat. and all the 
gowns she likes to get, and all the company she 
likes to keep: but the last rnonth of the year 
shell have to spin five skeins every day, and 
if she don’t I shall kill her." 

"All right," says the woman; for she thought 
what a grand marriage that was. And as for 
the five skeins, when the time came, thcre’d 
be plenty of ways of getting out of it, and 
likeliest, he'd have forgotten all about it. 
Well, so they were married. And for eleven 
months the girl had ail she liked to eat, and 
all the gowns she liked to get, and all the com- 
pany she liked to keep. 

But when the time was getting over, she 
began to think about the skeins and to wonder 
if he had 'em in mind. But not one word did 
he say about 'em, and she thought he’d wholly 
forgotten ’em. 

Hovk’ever, the last day of the last month 
he takes her to a room she’d never set eyes on 
before. There was nothing in it but a spinning- 


"Well. come again or not come again,” said 
the woman, ’'ril have one for suppet." 

"But you can't, if they ain't come,” said the 
girl 

"But I can," says she. "Go you, and bring 
the best of ’em." 

"Best or worst," says the girl, "I've ate ’em 
all, and you can’t have one till that's come 
agata” 

Well, rhe woman she was done, and she took 
her spinning to the door, to spin, and as she 
span she sang: 

"My darter ha’ ate five, five pies to-day. 

My darter ha' ate five, five pics to-day." 
The king was coming down the street, and 
he heard her sing, but what she sang he couldn’t 
hear, so he stopped and said: 

"What was that you were singing, my good 
woman?" 


The woman was ashamed to let him hear 
what her daughter had been doing, so she sang, 
instead of that: 

"hfy daner ha’ spun five, five skeins to-day. 

My daner ha' spun five, five skeins to-day" 

"S,.n o' mine! ■ s>i J ih, l.ng, "I „„„ 
tell ol any one that could do that." 

Then he said- "Uok you here, I want a wife, 
and 111 marry your daughter But look wm 
be. "eleven months out of the year 


wheel and a stool. And says be; "Now, my 
dear, here you’ll be shut in tocnocrow with some 
victuals and some fiax, and if you haven’t spun 
five skeins by night, your head 11 go off." 

And away he went about his business. 

Well, she was that frightened, she’d always 
been such a gatless girl, that she didn’t so 
much as know how to spin, and what w-as she 
to do tomorrow with no one to come nigh her 
to help her? She sat down on a stool in the 
kitdien, and law! how she did cry! 

However, all of a sudden she heard a sort 
of knocking low down on the door. She upped 
and oped it, and what should she see but a 
small little black thing with a long tail That 
looked up at her right curious, and that said: 

"What are you a<tying for?" 

"What’s that to you?" says she. 

’TJever you mind," that said, "but tell me 
what you’re a<rying for.” 

;pat won't do me no good if I do," says she. 

You don t know that," that said, and twirled 
thats ta'il round. 

"Well." says she. "that won’t do no harm, if 
ttoi dont do no good," and she upped and told 
ab^Ae pies, and the skeins, and everything. 

u- little black 

thing I II come to your window every mominE 
« spun at night.” 

What’s your pay?" says she. 

“Hut looked out of the corner of that's eyes. 
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and that said: "I'll give you three guesses every 
niglit to guess iny name, and if you haven’t 
guessed it before the month’s up you shall be 
mine." 

Well, she thought she’d be sure to guess that’s 
name before the month was up. "All righC 
say she, "I agree." 

’’All right,” that says, and law! how that 
twirled that's tail. 

Well, the next day, her husband took her into 
the room, and there was rhe flax and the day’s 
food. 

"Now, there’s the flax,’’ says he, "and if that 
ain't spun up this night, off goes your head.” 
And then he went out and locked the door. 

He'd hardly gone, when there was a knock- 
ing against Ae window. 

She upped and she oped ft, and there sure 
enough was the little old thing sitting on the 
ledge. 

"Where’s the flax?” says he. 

"Here it be," says she. And she gave it to him. 

Well, come the evening a knocking came 
again to the window. She upped and she oped 
it, and there was the liccle old thing with five 
skeins of flax on his arm. 

"Here it be/' says he, and he gave it to her. 

"Now, what’s my name?” says he. 

"What, is that Bill?" says she. 

"Noo, that ain't," says he, and he twirled his 
tail. 


"Is that Ned.5” says she. 

"Noo, that ain’t," says he, and he twirled his 
tail. 

"Well, is that Mark?” says she. 

"Noo, that ain’t," says he, and he twirled his 
tail harder, and away he flew. 

Well, when her husband came in, there were 
the five skeins ready foe him. I see I shant 
have to kill you tonight, my dear, says^ he^ 
"you’ll have your food and flax in the morning. 


says he, and away he goes. 

Well, every day the flax and the food were 
brought, and every day that there httle black 
impet used to come mornings and evening^ 
And aU the day the girl sate trying to think 
of names to say to it when it came at nighf. 
But she never hit on the right one. And as it 
got towards the end of the month, the imj« 
began to look so maliceful, and that twirled 
that’s tail faster and faster each time she gave 


a guess. 

At last it came to 


the last day but one. The 


impet came at night along with the five skeins, 
and that said: 

"What, ain’t you got my name yet?” 

"Is that Nfcodemus?” says she. 

"Noo, ’i ain't,” that says. 

"Is that Sammle?" says she. 

"Noo, 't ain’t,” that sa 3 rs 

"A-well, is that Mcthusalem?” says she. 

‘Noo, 't ain’t that neither,” that says. 

Then that looks at her with that’s eyes like 
a coal of fire, and that says: "Woman, there's 
only tomorrow night, and then you’ll be mine!" 
And away it flew. 

Weil, she felt that horrid. However, she 
heard the king coming along the passage. In 
he came, and when he sees the five skeins, he 
says, says he: 

"Well, my dear," says he. "I don’t see but 
what you’ll have your skeins ready tomorrow 
night as well, and as I reckon I shan’t have to 
kill you, rii have supper in here tonight." So 
they brought supper, and another stool for him, 
and down the two sate. 

Weil, he hadn’t eaten but a mouthful or so, 
when be stops and begins to laugh. 

"What is it?” says she. 

"A-why,” says he, "1 was out a-hunting today, 
and 1 got away to a place In the wood I’d never 
seen before. And there was an old chalk-pit. 
And 2 heard a kind of a sort of humming. So I 
got off my hobby, and I went right quiet to 
the pit, and I looked down. Well, what should 
there be but the funniest little black thing you 
ever set eyes on. And what was that doing, but 
that had a little spinning-wheel and that was 
spinning wonderful fast, and twirling that's 
tail. And as that span that sang: 

Nimmy nimmy not 
My name’s Tom Tit Tot.’ " 

Well, when the girl heard this, she felt as 
if she <x)uld have jumped out of her skin for 
joy, bur she didn’t say a word. 

Next day that there little thing looked so 
maliceful when he came for the flax. And when 
night come she heard that knocking against 
the window panes. She oped the window, and 
that come right in on the ledge. That was grin- 
ning from ear to ear, and Oo! that’s tail was 
twirling round so fast. 

"What’s my name?” that says, as that gave 
bee the skeins. 

"Is diat Solomon?” she says, pretending to 
be afeard. 
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'TIoo, 't ain't," that says, and that came 
further into the room. 

"Well, is that Zebedee?” says she again. 

"Noo, 't ain’t," says the impet. And then that 
laughed and twirled that’s tail till you couldn’t 
hardly see it. 

"Take time, woman," that says; "next guess, 
and you’re mine.” And that stretched out that’s 
black hands at her. 

Well, she backed a step or two, and she 
looked at it, and then she laughed out, and 
says she, pointing her finger at it: 

T^immy nimmy not 
Your name’s Tom Tit Tot." 

Well, when that heard her, that gave an awful 
shriek and away thas Jew into the dark, and 
she never saw it any more. 


Taltercoats^ 

In a grot Mace by the sea there once dwelt a 
«ty rich old lord, who had neither wife not 
children livms, only one little granddaiiithtet 

hi^ h“ V ‘‘“f “ »11 ter life He 

hated her bitterly, because at her binh hb 
favouttte daughter died; and when the oUnttS 
brought Um the baby he swore that it mS 

“ i' "S'" iMk 

00 Its face as long as it lived. 

loot ng r te^KeT* 

lodgiwoteT^'t^t^SSrs'm^S 

ran away in a little riv^r .u 

coat from the ragbag; 

of the palace w^^X; t servants 

among the bushes. °7*°S. to hide 


panion a crippled gooscherd, who fed his flock 
of geese on the common. And this gooseherd 
was a gucer, merry, little chap and, when she 
was hun^, or cold, or tired, he would play to 
her so gaily on his little pipe, that she forgot all 
her (roubles, and would fall to dancing with his 
flock of noisy geese for partners. 

Now one day people told each other tliat the 
king was travelling through the land, and was 
to give a great ball to all the lords and ladies 
of the country in the town near by, and that the 
Ptince, his only son, w'as to choose a wife from 
amongst the maidens in the company. In due 
time one of the royal Invitations to the ball was 
brought to the Palace by the sea, and the servants 
carried it up to the old lord, who still sat by his 
window, wrapped in his long white hair and 
weeping into the little river that was fed by his 
tears. ' 


. iiic xvmgs command, he 

dried hu ey« and bade them bring shears to cut 
him loose, for his hair had bound him a fast 
prisoner, and he could not move. And then he 
sent them for rich clothes, and Jewels which he 
put on; and he ordered them to saddle the white 
horse, with ^Id silk, g, .a, „ 
^t the Kmg; but he quite forgot he had a 
granddaughter to take to the baU. 

Mwnwhile Tattercoats sat by the kitchen-door 
weeping, because she could not go to see the 

^i^she went to the Lord of the Palace, and 
toS” ”hS' H-uddaughter with him 

bvgg^i'm m ^ -*1*^ 

run away to tell r • t ^ook, and had 

"utapw she wL L ■‘c*' >>"- 

1«; K™ -s briT “"'■i ““ P> to 

a4Xt.de t?Sup 
•■^l-ahouldgotogethSlttotTotete' 
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King, and all the fine things; and when she 
looked sorrowfully down at her rags and bate 
feet he played a note or two upon his pipe, so 
gay and merry, that she htgot all about her 
tears and her troubles, and before she well knew, 
the gooseherd had taken her by the hand, and 
she, and he, and the geese before them, were 
dancing down the road towards the town. 

"Even cripples can dance when they choose” 
said the gooseherd. 

Before they had gone very far a handsome 
young man, splendidly dressed, riding up, 
stopped to ask the way to the castle where the 
King was staying, and when he found that they 
too were going thither, he got off his horse 
and walked beside them along the road. 

"You seem metty folk',’ he said, "and will be 
good company!’ 

"Good company, indeed!' said the gooseherd, 
and played a new tune that was not a dance. 

It was a curious tune, and it made the strange 
young man stare and stare at Tattercoats till be 
couldn’t see her rags. Till he couldn't, to tcU the 
truth, see anything but her beautiful face. 

Then he said, "You are the most beautiful 
maiden in the world. Will you marry me.'” 

Then the gooseherd smiled to himself, and 
played sweeter than ever. 

But Tattercoats laughed. "Not I" said she, 
"You would be finely put to shame, and so 
would I be, if you took a goose*gifl for your 
wife! Go and ask one of the great ladies you 
will sec to-night at the King's ball and do not 
flout poor Tattercoats." 

But the more she refused him the sweeter the 
pipe played, and the deeper the young man fell 
in love; till at last he begged her to come that 
night at twelve to the King’s ball, )ust as she 
was, with the gooseherd and his geese, in her 
torn petticoat and bare feer, and see if be 
wouldn't dance with her before the King, and 
the lords and ladies, and present her to them all, 
as his dear and honoured bride. 

Now at first Tattercoats said she would nor; 
but the gooseherd said, ‘Take fortune when it 
comes, little one!’ 

So when night came, and the hall in the castle 
was full of light and music, and the lords and 
ladies were dancing before the King, just as the 
clock struck twelve, Tattercoats and rhe goose- 
herd, followed by his flock of noisy geese, hissing 
and swaying their heads, entered at the great 


doors, and walked straight up the ball-room, 
while on either side the ladies whispered, the 
lords laughed, and the King seared at the far end 
stared in amazement. 

But as they came in front of the throne 
Tattercoats’ lover rose from beside the King, and 
came to meet her. Taking her by the hand, he 
kissed her thrice before them all, and turned to 
the King. 

"Father!” he said— for it was the Prince him- 
self— "I have made my choice, and here is my 
bride, the loveliest girl in all the land, and the 
sweetest as well!” 

Before he had finished speaking the gooseherd 
had put his pipe to hts lips and played a few 
notes that sounded like a bird singing far off in 
the woods; and as he played Tattercoats’ rags 
were changed to shining robes sewn with glitter- 
ing jewels, a golden crown lay upon her golden 
hair, and the flock of geese behind her became 
a crowd of dainty pages, bearing her long train. 

And as the King rose to greet her as his 
daughter the trumpets sounded loudly in honour 
of the new Princess, and the people outside in 
the street said to each other: 

"Ah! now the Prince has chosen for his wife 
the loveliest girl in all the land!” 

But the gooseherd was never seen again, and 
no one knew what became of him; while the old 
lord went borne once mote to his Palace by the 
sea, for he could not stay at Court when he had 
sworn never to look on his granddaughter’s face. 

So there he still sits by his window,— if you 
could only see him, as you may some day,— 
weeping more bitterly than ever. And his white 
haic has bound him to the stones, and the river 
of his tears runs away to the great sea. 

The Frog-King* 

In olden times when wishing still helped one, 
there lived a king whose daughters were all 
beautiful, but the youngest was so beautiful that 
the sun itself, which has seen so much, was 
astonished whenever it shone in her face. Close 
by the King’s castle lay a great dark forest, and 
under an old lime-tree in the forest was a well, 
and when the day was very warm, the King’s 
child went out into the forest and sat down by 

iFtoin Crimm’t Fairy Tates, tfinsUted by Mifgatet 
Hunt and reYised by James Stern. 1944. By pernussioo ot 
t^theon Books. Inc. 
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the side of the cool fountain; and when she was 
bored she took a golden ball, and threw it up on 
high and caught it; and this ball was her favor* 
ite plaything. 

Now it so happened that on one occasion 
the princess's golden ball did not fall Into the 
little hand which she was holding up for *ii, 
but on the ground beyond, and rolled straight 
into the water. The King’s daughter followed it 
with her eyes, but it vanished, and the well was 
deep, so deep that the bottom could not be seen. 
At this she began to cry, and cried louder and 
louder, and could not be comforted. And a$ she 
thus lamented, someone said to her: "What ails 
you, King’s daughter? You weep so that even a 
stone would show pity.” She looked round to 
the side from whence the voice came, and saw a 
frog stretching forth its big, ugly head from the 
water. "Ah! old water-splasher, is it you?" said 


not listen to it, but ran home and soon forgot 
the poor frog, who was forced to go back into 
his well again. 

The next day when she had seated hetselt at 
taUe with the King and all the courtiers, and 
was eating ftom her little golden plate, 
thing came creeping splish, splash, spHsh, splash, 
up the marble staitcase, and when it had got 
the top, it knocked at the door and cried: "Prin- 
cess, youngest princess, open the door for me. 
She ran to sec who was outside, but when she 
opened the door, there sat the frog in front of 
it. Then she slammed the door to, in great haste, 
sat down to dinner again, and was quite fright- 
ened. The King saw plainly that her heart was 
beating violently, and said: "My child, what are 
you so afraid of? Is there perchance a giant out- 
side who wants to carry you away?" "Ah, no, 
replied she, "it is no giant, but a disgusting 


she; "I am weeping for my golden ball, which 
has fallen into the wdl." 


"Be quiet, and do not weep," answered the 
ftog, "1 can help you, but what will you give 
me if I bring yout plaything up again'" 
"Whatever you wiU have, deat ftog," said she 
—"my cloches, my peacls and jewels, and even 
the golden crown which I am wearing" 

The frog answered. "I do not cate for your 
clothes, yout pearls and jeweb, nor for your 
golden crown; but if you will love me and let 
me be your companion and pby-fellow, and sit 
by you at your little table, and cat oS your little 
golden plate, and drink out of your little cup, 
and sleep in your little bed-if you will promise 
me this I will go down below, and bting youi 
golden ball up again.” 


Oh, yes,” said she, "I promise you all you 
wish, if you will but bring me my ball back 
again.” But she thought: "How the silly frog 
does talk! All he does is to sit in the water with 
the other frogs, and croak! He can be no com- 
panion to any human being'" 

But the ftog when he had received tbb prom- 
ise, put his head into the water and sank down, 
and io a short while came swimming up again 
with the ball m his mouth, and threw it on the 
grass The King’s daughter was delighted to see 
her pretty plaything once more, and picked it 
up, and tan away with it. “Wait, wait." said the 

frog Take me with you. lon’t run as you can" 

But what did it avail him to scieam bis croak 
croak after her, as loudly as he could? She dk 


frog." 

"What does the frog want with you?" "Ah, 
dear father, yesterday as I was in the forest sit- 
ting by the well, playing, my golden ball fell 
into the water. And 1 cried so, the frog 

brought it out again for me; and because he so 
insisted, I promised him he should be my com- 
panion, but I nevet thought he would ^ sble 
to come out of his water! And now he b out- 
side there, and wants to come in to me." 

In the meantime it knocked a second time, 
and cried: 

"Princess! youngest princess' 

Open the door for me! 

Oo you not know what you said to me 
Yesterday by the cool waters of the well? 
Princess, youngest princess! 

Open the door for me!" 

Then said the King: "That which you have 
promised must you perform. Go and let hurt in.” 
She went and opened the door, and the frog 
bopped in and followed her, step by step, to her 
ctoir. There he sat and cried: "Life me up be- 
side you." She delayed, until at last the King 
commanded her to do it. Once the frog was on 
tlK chair he wanted to be on the table, and 
when he was on the table he said: "Now, push 
your little gplden plate nearer to me that we 
may cat together." She did thU. but it was easy 
to see *at she did not do it willingly. The frog 
enjoyed what he ate, but almost every mouthful 
she took choked her. At length he said: "I have 
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caren and am satisfied; now I am tired, carry me 
into your little room and make your little silken 
bed ready, and we will both lie down and go to 
sleep." 

The King's daughter began to cry, for she was 
afraid of the cold frog which she did not like 
to touch, and whicli was now to sleep in her 
pretty, clean little bed. But the King grew ang^ 
and said: "He who helped you when you were in 
trouble ought not afterwards to be despised by 
you." So she took hold of the frog with two fin- 
gers, carried him upstairs, and put him in a 
corner. But when she was in bed he crept *0 pet 
and said: "I am tired, I want to sleep as well M 
you, lift me up or I will teU your father." At this 
she was terribly angry, and took him up and 
threw him with aU her might against the wah. 
"Now, will you be quiet, odious frog, said she. 
But when he fell down he was no frog but a 
king's son with kind and beautiful eyes. He by 
her father's wiU was now her 
and husband. Then he told her how he had been 
bewitched by a wicked witch, and how no one 
could have delivered him from the weU but her- 
self, and that tomorrow they would go together 
into his kingdom. Then they went to sleep. Md 
next morning when the sun awoke *5"^’ * 
riage came driving up with eight w tte ’ 
which had white ostrich feathers on their hea*, 
and were harnessed with golden chains, and 
hind stood the young King's servant, faithful 
Henry. Faithful Henry had been 5° 
when his master was changed into a , 

he had caused three iron bands to be laid around 
his heart, les. it should burst with E'"' 
ness. The carriage was to conducx the y E 
King into his kingdom. Faithful Henry ^ 
them both in, and placed behind a^'". 

and was lull of joy because of this vejimce. 
And when they had driven a pa ’ 

the King's son heard a cracking behm^ “ 
if somefhing had broken. So be 
and cried: "Henry, the carriage is bteaking' 
-No, master, it is not the carriage. I. w a band 
from my heart, which to 

paia when you were a frog u-i^.hwwere 
the well." Again and once agam vibile 
on their way something cracke , bieak- 

the King's Jon thought the 

Sure^^Slrer was set free and happy. 


The Goose-Girr 

There was once upon a time an old Queen 
whose husband had been dead for many years, 
and she had a beautiful daughter. When the 
princess grew up she was betrothed to a prince 
who lived at a great distance. When the time 
rame for her to be married, and she had to 
journey forth into the distant kingdom, the aged 
Queen packed up for her many costly vessels of 
silver and gold, and trinkets also of gold and sil- 
ver; and cups and jeweb, in short, everything 
which appertained to a royal dowry, for she 
loved her child with all her heart. She likewise 
sent her maid-in-waiting, who was to ride with 
her, and hand her over to the bridegroom, and 
cadi had a horse for the journey, but the horse 
of the King’s daughter was called Falada, and 
could speak. So when the hour of parting had 
come, the aged mother went into her bedroom, 
took a small knife and cut her finger with it 
until it bled. Then she held a white handker- 
chief to it into which she let three drops of 
blood fall, gave it to her daughter and said: 
-Dear child, preserve this carefully, it will be of 
service to you on your way." 

So they took a sorrowful leave of each other; 
the princess put the piece of cloth in her bosom, 
mounted her horse, and then went away to her 
bridegroom. After she had ridden for a while 
she felt a burning thirst, and said to her waiting- 
maid: "Dismount, and take my cup which you 
have brought with you for me, and get me some 
water from the stream, for I should like to 
drink.” "If you are thirsty," said the waiting- 
maid, "get off your horse yourself, and lie down 
and drink out of the water, I don’t choose to be 
your servant." So in her great thirst the princess 
alighted, bent down over the water m the stream 
and drank, and was not allowed to drink out of 
the golden cup. Then she said: "Ah, Heaven 
and the three drops of blood answered. If your 
mother knew, her heart would break m two 
But the King’s daughter was humble, said n^- 
ine and mounted her horse again. She rode 
some miles further, but the day was warm, the 
sun scorched her, and she was thirsty once more 
and when they came to a streain of water, she 
again cried to her waiting-maid: Dismount and 
give me some water in my golden cup, 

Grimm’i Fairy TaUs By permiisloo of PiocheoQ 
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had long ago forgotten the girl's ill words. But 
the waiting-maid said still more haughtily; "If 
you wish to drink, get it yourself, I don’t dioose 
to be your maid.” Then in her great thirst the 
King's daughter alighted, bent over the flowing 
stream, wept and said: “Ah, Heaven'" and the 
drops of blood again replied: “If this your 
mother knew, her heart would break in two” 
And as she was thus drinking and leaning ri^t 
over the stream, the handkerchief with three 
drops of blood fell out of her bosom, and floated 
away with the water without her observing it, 
so great was her trouble. The waiting-maid, 
however, had seen it, and she rejoiced to think 
that she had now power over the bride, for since 
the princess had lost the drops of blood, she had 
become weak and powerless. So now when she 
wanted to mount her horse again, the one that 
was called Falada, the waiting-maid said: “Fa- 
lada is more suitable for me, and my nag will 
do for you," and the princess had to be content 
with that. Then the waiting-maid, with many 
hard words, bade the princess exchange her 
royal apparel for her own shabby clothes; and 
at length she was compelled to sweat by the 
clear sky a^ve her, that she would not say one 
word of this to anyone at the royal coun, and if 
she had not taken this oath she would have been 
kmed on the spot. But Falada saw aU this and 
observed it well. 


The waitmg-maid now mounted Falada, and 
the true bride the bad horse, and thus they trav- 
eled onwards, ^til at length they entered the 
royal pJacc. There were great rejoicings over 

htr lifted the waiting-maid from he, 
tee, a„d thoeght she was his cotuort She was 
conducted upstairs, but the teal piincess was 
left standing below. Then the old King looted 
™! of the window and saw her standitfg i„ ,he 
delicate 

^ beanttfol she wm, and instantly went to the 

Wow in the coimyatd, and who she™ ^ 
dlfuM ' "S' “ “uipauion- gi4 

the girl something to work at u 

kttle boy who tends the geese he 1 IV 
him." The bov was calW help 

btide had m help S^ie?j“lf: *' ”™= 

sI—aedsdiefahebetdesaidto^ehTyo™ 


King: "Dearest husband, I beg you to do roe a 
faTOr." He answered: "1 will do so most will- 
ingly.” "Tben send for the knacker, and have 
die head of the horse on which I rode here cut 
off, for it vexed me on the way.” In reality, she 
was afraid that the horse might tell how she had 
behaved to the King's daughter. Then she suc- 
ceeded in making the King promise that it 
should be done, and the faithful Falada was to 
die; this came to the ears of the real princess, 
and she secretly promised to pay the knacker a 
piece of gold if he would perform a small serv- 
ice for her. There was a great dark-looking gate- 
way in the town, through which morning and 
evening she had to pass with the geese: would 
he be so good as to nail up Falada’s head on it, 
so that she might see him again, more than 
once. The knacker's man promised to do that, 
and cut off the head, and nailed it fast beneath 
the dark gateway. 

Early in the morning, when she and Conrad 
drove out their flock beneath this gateway, she 
said in passing; 

"Alas, Falada, hanging there!" 

Then the head answered: 




If this your mother knew, 

Her heart would break in two." 

•nieQ they went still further out of the town, 
and drove their geese into the country. And 
when th^ had come to the meadow, she sat 
down and unbound her hair which was like pure 
^Id, and Conrad saw it and delighted in its 
^ghmw, and wanted to pluck out a few hairs. 
Inen she said: 


Di •.“^“Scnuewind.Isay, 

Blow Conrad's little hat away 

And mlu hia chue i, here te there, 
UiuJ I huvu biuided uU m, hair 
And bound it up'agaia” 

™fo,c^„ T’’ •“““ “™tq., and h, 

» h„, aud ■hr,h“*tS.td"S‘‘g™l'^ 

not through the 'itt rar"' *' S'”*' 

-All c . ; *= maiden said: 

Alas, young Queen, how 01 you fare! 
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If this your mother knew, 

Her bean would break in two.'* 

And she sat down again in the field and began 
to comb out her hair, and Conrad ran and tried 
to clutch it, so she said in haste: 

"Blow, blow, thou gentle wind, I say, 

Blow Conrad’s little hat away. 

And make him chase it here and there. 
Until I have braided all my hair, 

And bound it up again." 

Then the wind blew, and blew bis Jirrle bat off 
his bead and far away, and Conrad was forced 
to run after ir, and when he cime back, her hair 
had been put up a long time, and he could get 
none of it, and so they looked after the geese 
till evening came:. 

But in the evening after they had got home, 
Conrad went to the c^d King, and said: "I won’t 
tend the geese with that girl any longer!" "Why 
not?” inquired the aged King. "Oh, because she 
vexes me the whole day long.” Then the aged 
King commanded him to relate what it was that 
she did to him. And Conrad said; "In the morn- 
ing when we pass beneath the dark gateway 
with the flock, there is a horse's head on the 
wall, and she says to it: 

'Alas, Palada, hanging there!' 

And the head replies: 

'Alas, young Queen, how ill you fare! 

If this your mother knew. 

Her heart would break in two.'" 

And Conrad went on to relate what happened 
on the goose pasture and how when there be 
bad to chase his bar. 

The aged King commanded him to drive bis 
flock out again next day, and as soon as morn- 
ing came, he pfaced’ fiiinseiV hehiod* cAe Jart 
gateway, and heard how the maiden spoke to 
the head of Falada, and then he too went into 
the country, and hid hlihself in the thicket in 
ibe meadow. There be soon saw with his own 
eyes the goose-girl and the goose-boy bringing 
their flock, and how after a while she sar down 
and unplaited her hair, which shone w«h 
radiance. And soon she said; 

"Blow, blow, thou gentle wind, I say. 

Blow Conrad’s little hat away, 

And make him chase it here and there. 

Until I have braided all my hair, 

And bound it up again.” 

Then came a blast of wind and carried off Con- 
rad's hat, so that he had to run far away, while 
the maiden quietly went on combing and plait- 


ing her hair, all of which the King observed 
Then, quire unseen, he went away, and when the 
goose-girl came home in the evening, he called 
her aside, and asked why she did all these things. 

I may not tell that, and I dare not lament my 
sorrows to any human being, for I have sworn 
not to do so by the heaven which is above me; 
if I had not done that, I should have lost my 
life." He urged her and left her no peace, but 
he could draw nothing from her. 'Then said he: 
"If you will nor tell me anything, tell your sor- 
rows to the iron-stove there,” and he went away. 
'Then she crept into the iron-stove, and began to 
weep and lament, and emptied her whole heart, 
and said: "Here am I deserted by the whole 
world, and yet I am a King’s daughter, and a 
false w'alfing-maid has by force brought me to 
such a pass that I have been compelled to put 
off my royal apparel, and she has taken my place 
with my bridegroom, and I have to perform 
menial service as a goose-gitL If this my mother 
knew, her heart would break in two.” 

The aged King, hon’ever, was standing out- 
side by the pipe of the stove, and was lisceaiag 
to what she said, and heard it. Then he came 
back again, and bade her conse out of the stove. 
And royal garments were placed on her, and it 
was marvellous how beautiful she was' 'The 
aged King summoned his soa snd revealed to 
him that he had got the false bride who was 
only a waiting-maid, bur that the true one was 
standing there, as the former goose-gul The 
young King rejoiced with all his heart when 
he saw her beauty and youth, and a great feast 
was made ready to which all the people and all 
good friends were invited At the bead of the 

ter at one side of him, and the waiting-maid on 
the other, but the waiting-maid was blinded, 
and did not recognize the princess in her daz- 
zling array. When they bad eaten and drunk, 
and were merry, the aged King asked the wait- 
ing-maid as a rtddle, what punishment a person 
deserved who had behaved in such and such a 
way to her master, and at the same rime related 
the whole story, and asked what sentence such 
a person merited, “nien the false bride said; 

deserves no better fate than to be stripped 
entirely naked, and put in a barrel which is 
studded inside with pointed nails, and two 
white horses should be harnessed to it, which 
will drag her along through one street after an- 
other, nil she is dead," "It is you,” said the aged 
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King, "and you have pronounced your own sen- 
tence, and thus shall it be done unto you.” And 
when the sentence had been carried out, the 
young King married his true bride, and both of 
them reigned over their kingdom in peace and 
happiness. 


Sadko^ 

In Novgorod in the old days there was a 
young man— just a boy he was— the son of a ridi 
merchant who had lost all his money and died. 
So Sadko was very poor. He had not a kopeck 
in the world, except what the people gave him 
when he played his dulcimer for their dancing. 
He had blue eyes and curling hair, and he was 
strong, and would have been merry; but u is 
dull work playing for other folk to dance, and 
Sadko dared not dance with any young girl, for 
he bad no money to marry on, and he did* not 
want to be chased away as a beggar. And the 
young women of Novgorod, they never looked 
at the handsome Sadko. No; they smiled with 
their bright eyes at the young men who danced 
with them, and if they ever spoke to Sadko it 
was just to tel! him sharply to keep the music 
going or to play faster. 

So Sadko lived alone with his dulcimer and 
made do with haU a loa! when he could not net 
a whole, and with cnist when he had no cnimb. 
He d.d not mind to very much what came to 
him so long as he could play his dulcimet and 
walk along the banks ol the little* rivet Volk! 
hov dia. Bows by Novgorod, or on the shores 
of the lake, making music (ot himself, and see- 
mg the pale mists rise over the water, and dawn 
or sunset across the shining river 

■TTiete is no g„l dl Novgorod as pietty as 
my little river, he used to say, and ni^t 2tcr 
night he would sit by the banks of the rivet ot 
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the shore, while they went off to take their fish 
to sell them in the square at Novgorod. 

Sadko sat on the shore, on a rock, and played 
bis dulcimer and sang. Very sweetly he sang of 
the fait lake and the lovely river— the little liver 
that he thought prettier than all the girls of 
Novgorod. And while he was singing he saw 
a whirlpool in the lake, little waves flying from 
it across the water, and in the middle a hollow 
down into the water. And in the hollow he saw 
the head of a great man with blue hair and a 
gold crown. He knew that the huge man was the 
Tzar of the Sea. And the man came nearer, 
walking up out of the depths of the lake— a 
huge, great man, a very giant, with blue hair 
falling to his waist over his broad shoulders. 
The little waves tan from him in all directions 
as he came striding up out of the water. 

Sadko did not know whether to run or stay; 
but the Tzar of the Sea called out to him in a 
great voia like wind and water in a storm,— 
Sadko of Novgorod, you have played and 
sung many days by the side of this lake and on 
the banks of the little river Volkhov. My daugh- 
tw love your music, and it has pleased me too. 
■nirow out a net into the water, and draw it in, 
and the waters will pay you for your singing. 
And if you are satisfied with the payment, you 
must come and play to us down in the green 
palace of the sea.” 


^ w.v aea went dovm 

apm into the waters of the lake. The waves 
™ over him „!* e ,o„, ^ p,„ei.tly the 
bice „ smooth sod culm as 1, had ever beem 
Sadko thought, and said to himself: "Well, 
jhete IS no hstra done in casting out a net." So 
he threw a net out into the lake. 
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in the light of the moon. Diamonds shone there 
like little bundles of sharp knives. 

‘There can be no harm in taking these 
stones,” says Sadko, "whether I dreamed or not.” 

He took the coffer on his shoulder, and bent 
under the weight of it, strong though he was. 
He put it in a safe place. All night he sat and 
watched by the nets, and played and sang, and 
planned what he would do. 

In the morning the fishermen came, laughing 
and merry after their night in Novgorod, and 
they gave him a little foh for watching their 
nets; and he made a fire on the shore, and 
cooked it and ate it as he used to do. 

"And that is my last meal as a poor man,” 
says Sadko, "Ah me! who knows if I shall be 
happier?” 

Then he set the coffer on his shoulder and 
tramped away for Novgorod. 

"Who is that?" they asked at the gates. 

"Only Sadko, the dulcimer player," he replied. 


'Turned porter?" said they. 

"One trade is as good as another," said Sadko, 
and he walked into the city. He sold a few of 
the stones, two at a time, and with what he got 
for them he set up a booth in the market. Small 
things led to great, and he was soon one of the 
richest traders in Novgorod. 

And now there was not a glcl in tho town 
who could look too sweetly at Sadko. He has 
golden hair," says one, "Blue ej’es like rbe sea, 
says another. "He could lift the world on hts 
shoulders,” says a third. A little money, you sec, 
opens everyb^y's eyes. 

But Sadko was nor changed by his good for- 
tune. Still he walked and played by the lit^ 
river Volkhov. When work was done am/ tite 
traders gone, Sadko would take his dulcimer aiw 
play and sing on the banks of the river. An su 
he said, "There is no girl in all Novgorod as 
pretty as my little rivet." Every time he 
back from his long voyages-for he was trading 
fat and near, like the greatest of merchaots-he 
went at once to the banks of the river to w ow 
his sweetheart fared. And always he brought 
some little present for her and threw it into 

the waves. . , . xt 

For twelve years he lived unmatned lo Nov- 
gorod, and every year made voyages, uying m 
seUing, and always growing richer and neben 
Many were .he mothers of Novgorod who 
would have liked to see him married to them 
daughters. Many were the pillows that were wet 


with the tears of the young gitk, as they thought 
of the blue eyes of Sadko and his golden hair. 
And then, in the twelfth year since he walked 
into Novgorod with the coffer on his shoulder, 
he was sailing a ship on the Caspian Sea, far. 
far away. For many days the ship sailed on, and 
Sadko sat on deck and played his dulcimer and 
sang of Novgorod and of the little river Volk- 
hov that flows under the walls of the town. Blue 
was the Caspian Sea, and the waves were like 
furrows in a field, long lines of white under the 
steady wind, while the sails swelled and the 
ship shot over the water. 

And suddenly the ship stopped. 

In the middle of the sea, far from land, the 
ship stopped and trembled in the waves, as if 
she were held by a big hand. 

"Wt arc aground!” cry the sailors; and the 
captain, the great one, tells them to take sound- 
ings. Seventy fathoms by the bow it was, and 
seventy fathoms by the stern. 

"We are not aground," says the captain, "un- 
less there is a rock sticking up like a needle in 
the middle of the Caspian Sea!" 

"There is magic in this,” say the sailors. 

"Hoisf more sail," says the captain; and up 
go the white sails, swelling out in the wind, 
while the masts bend and creak Bur still the 
ship Jay shivering, and did not move, out there 
in the middle of the sea. 

"Hoist more sail yet,” says the captain; and 
up go the white sails, swelling and tugging, 
while the masts creak and groan. But still the 
ship lay there shivering and did not move. 

"There is an unlucky one aboard,” says an old 
sailor. ”We must draw lots and find him, and 
dhvwftmtoveriljO'inf /nfodresvnf ” 

The other sailors agreed to this. And sti'Ii 
Sadko sat, and played his dulcimer and sang 
The sailors cut pieces of string, ail of a length, 
as many as there were souls in the ship, and one 
of chose string they cut in half. Then they made 
cbem into a bundle, and each man plucked one 
string. And Sadko stopped his playing for a 
moment to pluck a string, and his was the string 
that had been cut in half. 

"Magician, sorcerer, unclean one!” shouted 
the sailors. 

"Not so," said Sadko "I remember now an 
old promise I made, and I keep it willingly." 

He took his dulcimer in his hand, and leapt 
from the ship into the blue Caspian Sea The 
waves had scarcely closed over bis head before 
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ie ship shot forward again, and flew orct the 
waves like a swan’s feather, and came in the end 


safel? to her harbour. „ „ 

"And what happened to Sadko? asked 


IXLilUUll*. 

"You shall hear, little pigeon, said old Feter, 
and he took a pinch of snuS. Then he went on. 

Sadko drop^ into the waves, and the waves 
over him. Down he sank, like a pebble 
thrown into a pool, down and down. First ^ 
water was blue, then green, and strange fish wi* 
gog^e eyes and golden fins swam round him as 
be 5»nV- He came at last to the bottom of the 


sea. 

And there, on the bottom of the sea, was a 
palace built of green wood. Yes, all the timbers 
of ail the ships that have been wrecked in all 
the seas of the world are in that palace, and they 
are all green, and cunningly fined together, so 
that the palace is worth a ten days' journey only 
to see it. And in front of the p^ce Sadko saw 
two big kobUy sturgeons, eadi a hundred and 
fifty feet long, lashing thelt uds and guarding 
the gates. Now, sturgeons ate the oldest of all 
fish, and these were the oldest of all sturgeons. 


on the dulcimer. Tie gills ol Novgorod bad 
never danced to so sweet a tune when m the old 
days Sai^ played his dulcimer to earn kopecks 
and ousts of bread. 

Never had the Tzar of the Sea beard such 
music , . - 

"I would dance,” said the Tzar of the Sea, 
add he stood up like a tall tree in the hall. 

“Play on," said the Tzar of the Sea, and he 
strode through the gates. The sturgeons guard- 
ing die gates stirred the water with their tails. 

And U the Taac of the Sea was huge in Ae 
h»n, he was huger still when he stood outside 
on the bottom of the sea. He grew taller and 
taller, towering like a mountain. His feet weie 
like hills. His blue hair hung down to his 
waist, and he was covered with green scales. 
And he began to dance on the bottom of the 
sea. 

Great was that dancing. The sea boiled, and 
ships went down. The waves rolled as big as 
houses. The sea overflowed its shores, and whole 
towns were under water as liie Tzar danced 
mightily on the bottom of the sea. Hither aod 
thither rushed the waves, and the very earth 


Sadko walked between the sturgeons and 
thtou^ the gates of the palace. Imlde there 
was a great ball, and the Tzar of the Sea by 
testing in the hall, with bis gold aown on bis 
head and bis blue halt floating round him in the 
water, and his great body covered with scales 
lying along the halL The Tzar of the Sea filled 
the hall— and there is room in that hall for a vil- 
lage. And &ere were fish swimming this way 
and that in and out of the wlodows. 

“Ah, Sadko," says the Tzar of the Sea, "you 
took what the sea gave you, but you have been 
a long time la coming to sing in the palaces of 
the sea. Twelve years I have bin here waitiog 
for you.” 

"CTtat Tzar, forgive," says Sadko. 

"SiDg now," says the Tzar of the Se&,«nd lus 
voice was like the beating of waves. 

And Sadko pbyed on his dulcimer and san^ 
He sang of Novgorod and of the Ihtle river 
Volkhov which he loved. It was in his song that 
none of the girb of Novgorod were as pretty as 
the little rivet. And there was the sound of wind 
over the lake in his song, the sound of tipples 
under the prow of a boat, the sound of ripples 
on the sliotc, the sound of the river flowing past 
the tali reeds, the whispering sound of the rivet 
at night. And all the lime he played cunniDgly 


shook at the danciog of that tremendous Tzar. 

He danced till he was tired, and then he came 
back to the palace of gieen wood, and passed 
the sturgeons, and shrai^ into himself and came 
through the gates into the ball, where Sadko 
still pbyed on bis dulcimer and sang. 

“You have pbyed well and ^ven me pleas- 
ure.” says the Tzar of the Sea. "I have thirty 
daughters, and you shall choose one and marry 
bet, and be a Prince of the Sea." 

"Better than all maidens I love my little 
river," says Sadko; and the Tzar of the Sea 
bughed and threw his head back, with his blue 
hair floating all over the hatj 

And then there came in the thirty dau^ters 
of the Tzar of the Sea. Beautiful they were, 
lovely, and graceful; but twenty-nine of them 
passed by, and Sadko fingered his dulcimer and 
thought of his little river. 

There c^e in the thirtieth, and Sadko cried 
out aloud. Here is the only maiden in the world 
« pretty as my little river!" says he. And she 
looked at him with eyes that shone like stars 
reflected "m the river. Her hair was dark, like 
the river at night. She taugl^ed. and her voice 
was like the flowing of the river. 

“And what is the name of vour little river?" 
says the Tzar. 
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“It is the Jirtle /irer Volkhov that flows hy 
Novgorod,” says Sadko; ’’but your dau^rer is 
as fair as the lictJc river, and I would gladly 
nuffj' her if she will have me." 

"It is a strange thing,” says the Tzar, "but 
Volkhov is the name of my youngest daughter" 

He put Sadfco's hand in the hand of his 
youngest daughter, and they kissed each other. 
And as they kissed, Sadko saw a necklace round 
her neck, and knew it for one he had thrown 
into the river as a present for his sweethean. 

She smiled, and "Gnme!" says she, and took 
him away to a paknce of her own, and showed 
him a cofTer; and in that coffer were bracelets 
and rings and earrings— all the gifts that he had 
thrown into the river. 

And Satito iai^.bed for }oy, jjnd idwd the 
youngest daughter of the Tzar of the Sea, and 
she kissed him back. 

"O my little river!" says he; "there is no girl 
in all the world but thou as pretty as my little 
river.” 

Well, they were married, and the Tzar of the 
Sea laughed at the wedding feast till the palace 
shook and the fish swam off In all direaions. 

And after the feast Sadko and his bride went 
off together to her palace. And before they slept 
she kissed him very tenderly, and she said,— 

"0 Sadko, you will not forget me? You will 
play to me sometimes, and sing?" 

"I shall never lose sight of you, my pretqr 
one,” says he; "and as for music, I will sing and 
play all the day long.” 

"That’s as may be,” says she, and they fdl 
asleep. 

And in the middle of the night Sadko hap- 
pened to turn in bed, and he touched the Prin- 
cess with his left foot, and she was cold, cold, 
cold as ice in January, And with that touch of 
cold he woke, and be was lying under the walls 
of Novgorod, with bis dulcimer in his hand, 
and one of his feet was In the little river Volk- 
hov, and the moon was shining, 

"O grandfather! And what happened to him 
after that?” asked Maroosia, 

"There are many tales," said old Peter. "Some 
say he went into the town, and lived on alone 
until be died. But I think with those who ssy 
that he took his dulcimer and swam out into the 
middle of the river, and sank under water again, 
looking for his little Princess. They say he 
found her, and lives still in the green palaces of 
the bottom of the sea; and when there is a big 


stoitn, you may know that Sadko is playing on 
his dulcimer and singing, and that the Tzar of 
the Sea is dancing his tremendous dance, down 
there, on the bottom, under the waves.” 

"Yes, I expect that’s what happened," said 
Ivan. "He’d have found it very dull in Nov- 
gorod, even though it is a big town,” 

Pecos Bill and His Bouncing Bride' 

There were two loves in the life of Pecos Bill. 
The first was bis horse Widow-Maker, a beauti- 
ful creamy whire mustang. The second was a 
girl, a preriy, gay creature named SIue-Foor Sue. 

Widow-hfaker was the wildest pony in the 
West, He was the son of the White MusrjtJg. 
Like his father be had a proud spirit which re- 
fused to he broken. For many years cowboys and 
t’oqueroi had tried to capmre him. At last Pecos 
Bill succeeded. He had a terrible time of it. For 
a whole week he lay beside a water hole before 
he could Jasso the white pony. For another week 
he had to ride across the prairies, in and out of 
canyons and briar patches, before be could bring 
the pony to a walk. Jt was a wild ride indeed. 
But after Bills ride on the cyclone it was 
nothing. 

At last the white stallion gave up the struggle. 
Pecos patted his neck gently and spoke to him 
in horse language. 'I hope you will not be 
offended,’ he began as politely as possible, 'but 
beauty such as yours is rate, even in this glori- 
ous state of Texas. I have no wish to break your 
proud spirit. I feel that together you and I 
would make a perfect team. Will you not be 
my partner at the I.X.L Ranch.^’ 

Tbe horse neighed sadly. 'It must be,’ he 
sighed. ‘I must give up my freedom. But since 
I must, I am gkd that you are the man who 
has conquered me. Only Pecos Bill is worthy to 
fix a saddle upon the son of the great White 
Stallion, the Ghost King of the Prairie.’ 

*I am deeply honored,’ said Pecos Bill, 
touched in his heart by the compliment. 

‘It is rather myself who am honored,' replied 
the mustang, taking a brighter view of the sit- 
uation. 

The two of them went on for several hours 

tfrom PecQS Bill by Jimw C. Eowmaa as aefapred ia 
Ytakfe DoadWi Comhoi by Aoae Malcolmson, 1941. By 
permission of Albert Whitman & Companr and Houghton 
Mifflia Company. 
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saying nice things to each other. Before they 
were through, the pony was begging Pecos to 
be hb master. Pecos was weeping and saying he 
was not fit to tide so magnificent a b^t. In 
the end, however, Pecos Bill made two solemn 
prombes. He would never place a bit in the 
pony's mouth. No other human would ever sit 
in hb saddle. 

When Bill rode back to IXl. with hb new 
mount, the second promise was broken. Old 
Satan, the former bad man, had not completely 
reccwered from hb badness. He was jealous of 
Bill. When he saw the beautiful white stallion 
he turned green and almost burst with jealousy. 
One night he stole out to the rorraL Quietly he 
slipped up beside the horse and jumped into the 
saddle. 


Pegasus, as the horse was called, knew right 
away that his rider was not Pecos Bill He lifted 
hb four feet off the ground and bent hb back 
into a perfea semicircle. Old Saun flew off like 
an arrow from a bow. He flew up Into the air 
above the moon, and came down with a thud on 
ihe top of Pike's Peak, -Iheie he sat howllnc 
With pain and fright until the boys at IXL 
spotted him. 

Bill wu angry. He knew, however, that Old 
Satan had had enough punishment. In h'ls kind 
heart he could not allow the viUain to suffer 
any mote than he had to So he twitled his 
^ around his head, let it fly, and toped Old 
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nes^tado never tried lo he bad again. 

The cowhands were so impressed by the 
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In one direction around the mountain, they 
were able to stand up straight on the steep sides. 

Tlie novelty wore off, however, and at last 
Bill sold the Perpetual Motion Ranch to an 
£n^ish duke. The day that the I.X.L boys 
moved out, the lord moved in. He brought with 
him trainload after trainload of fancy English 
things. He had featherbeds and fine china and 
oil paintings and real silver and linen table* 
cloths and silk mgs. The cowboys laughed them- 
selves almost sick when they saw these dude 
things being brought to a cattle ranch. 

Pecos Bill didn't laugh. He didn't even notice 
the fancy things. All he could see was the Eng- 
lish dukes beautiful daughter. She was as pretty 
as the sun and moon combined. Her hair was 
silky aod red. Her eyes were blue. She wore a 
sweeping taffeta dress and a little poke bonnet 
with feathers on it. She was the loveliest crea- 
ture Pecos Bill had ever seen. 

She was as lively and gay as she was pretty. 
Bill soon dbcovcred that Slue-Foot Sue was a 
S'" of «ajent. Before anyone could say ‘Jack 
Robinwn,’ she changed into a cowboy suit and 
dan.^ a jig to the tune of ‘Get Alone, little 
Dogies.* * 


an uis interest in cowpunchmg. 
He spent his afternoons at the Perpetual Mo- 
tion Ranch, teaching Sue to ride a broncho Sue 
OTidd «de as weU as anyone, but she pretended 
to let htm teach her. After several months of 
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When the boys from the IJCL. Ranch saw 
what was going on they were disgusted Here 
was their boss, their brave, big, cydone-riding 
Pecos Bill, mooning around in love like a side 
puppy. They laughed at his dude manners. They 
made fun of his dainty appetite. When he 
dressed up in his finery to cdl on his girl, they 
stood in the bunkhouse door. They simpered 
and raised their eyebrows and said to one an- 
other, Xa-dee-da, dearie, ain’t we fine today!’ 

But for all their kidding they were broken- 
hearted. None of them had anything agamsr 
Sue. They admired the way she rode a horse and 
played a guitar and danced a jig. But the thought 
of losing Bill to a woman was too much. Even 
worse was the thought that Bill might get mar- 
ried and bring a woman home to live with 
them. That was awful. 

In spite of their teasing and the duchess’s 
lessons, Bill asked Slue-Foot Sue to marry him. 
She accepted before he could back out. Her fa- 
ther, the lord, had always liked Bill and was 
terribly pleased at the match. 

On his wedding day Pecos Bill shone like the 
sun in his new clothes. His boys were dressed in 
their finest chaps and boots for the occasion. 
Half of them were going to be groomsmen. The 
other half were going to be bridesmen. At first 
Bill asked them to be bridesmaids, but they re- 
fused. They said that was going too fan 

They rode to the Perpetual Motion Ranch in 
a fine procession, Bill at the head on Widow- 
Maker. The white horse pranced and danced 
with excitement. 

At the ranch house waited the rest of the 
wedding party. The lord had sent back to Eng- 
land for a bishop to perform the ceremony. 
There stood His Eminence in his lace robes On 
his one hand stood the duke in a cutaway coat. 
On his other hand stood the duchess in a stiff 
purple gown right from Paris. 

Down the srairs came the bride. She was a 
vision of beauty. She wore a white satin dress 
Cut in the latest fashion. It had a long lace train, 
but its chief glory was a bustle. A bustle was a 
wire contraption that fitted under the back of 
the dress It made the skirt stand out and was 
considered very handsome in those days. 

As Slue-Foot Sue danced down the steps even 
the cowhands forgot their sorrow. They jumped 
down from their horses and swept their som- 
breros from their heads Pecos Bill lost his bead. 
He leapt down from the 'Widow-Maker and ran 


to meet her. Tou are lovely,’ he murmured. I 
promise to grant you every wish you make,’ 
Thar was a mistake. A devilish gleam twin- 
kled in Sue’s eye. For months she had been beg- 
ging Bill to let her ride Widow-Maker. Bill, of 
course, had always refused. 

Now Sue saw her chance. Before she allowed 
the wedding to proceed, she demanded that Bill 
give her one ride on his white mustang. 

'No, no!' cried Pecos Bill. Before he could 
stop her Sue dashed down the drive and placed 
her dainty foot into the stirrup. The duchess 
screamed. 'The bishop turned pale, 
Widow-Maker gave an angry snort. This was 
the second time the promise to him had been 
broken. He lifted hi's four feet off the ground 
and arched his back. Up, up, up shot Slue-Foot 
Sue. She disappeared into the clouds. 

’Otch her, catch her!’ roared Bill at the boys. 
They spread themselves Out into a wide circle. 
Then from the sky came a scream like a siren. 
Down, down, down fell Sue. She hit the earth 
with a terrible force, She landed on her bustle. 
The wire acted as a spring It bounced. Up again 
she fiew. 

Up and down, up and down between the 
earth and sky Sue bounced like a rubber ball. 
Every time she fell her bustle hit first. Back she 
bounced. This went on /or a week. 'When at last 
she came back to eanh to stay, she was com- 
pletely changed. She no longer loved Pecos Bill 
The wedding was called off and the boys te- 
fumed to the I.XI.. with their unhappy boss. 
For months he refused to eat. He lost interest 
in cowpundiing. He was the unhappiest man 
Texas had ever seen. 

At last he called his hands together and made 
a long speech. He told them that the days of 
real cowpunching were over. 'The prairie was 
being fenced off by farmers These 'nesters,' as 
be called them, were ruining the land for the 
ranchers. He was going to sell his herd. 

The I X.L. had its last roundup. Bill gathered 
all the prime steers together and put them on 
the train for Kansas City. Then he divided the 
cows and calves among his boys. He himself 
mounted Widow-Maker and rode away. 

The boys hated to see him go, but they knew 
how he felt. ’Nesters’ or no 'nesters/ the teal 
reason for his going was his broken heart. 

None of them ever saw him again. Some of 
them Aoughr he had gone back to the coyotes. 
Others had an idea that Slue-Foot Sue had 
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dunged her mind and that she and Bill were 
sening up housekeeping in some prisute can- 
yoa But they never knew. 

Some years later an old Gwhand claimed that 
Bill had died. The great cowpuncher had met 
a dude rancher at a rodeo. The dude was dressed 
up in an outfit he had bought from a movie 
cowboy. The dude's chaps were made of doeskin. 
His boots were painted with landscapes and lud 
heels three inches high. The brim of his hat was 
broad enough to cover a small circus. BUI took 
a good look at him and died lauding. 


The Hare That Ran Away* 

And it came to pass that the Buddha (to be) 
was bora again as a lion. Just as he had helped 
his fellow-men, he now began to help his fd- 
low-animals, and there was a great deal to be 
done. For instance, there was a little nervous 
Hare who was always afraid that something 
dreadful was going to happen to her. She was 
dways saying: 'Suppose the Earth were to fall 
in, what would happen to me’" And she said 
this so often that at last she thought It really 
TO about to happen. One day, when she had 
been saying over and over again, "Suppose d» 
Earth were to faU in, what would happen to 
me?" she he^ a slight noise: it really was only 
a heavy fruit which had fallen upon a rustling 
leaf but the linle Hare was so nervous she w;u 
r«dy to believe anything and she said in a 
tn^tened tone: The Earth is falling in.' She 
rm as f« as she could go. aod presendv 
she met an old brother Hare, who said: 'Where 
are you running to, Mistress Hare’" 

Aod tho link Horc aid: *1 ha., m li™ k. 
md leU ;oo aopthiog. Tht Earth k tJlio. 
in, and I am running away." ** 

b^rt Haor, „ a root of mrd, asronisloiirop 

krtti ton, aU shoo, log- Thj panh kISf. 

•hr !h«p. aod ,S .hr oS 
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Now the wise lion heard all this noise and 
wondered at it. “There are no signs," he said, 
"of the Eanh falling in. They must have heard 
something" And then he stopped them all 
short and said: "What is this you arc saying?" 

Arid the Elephant said: "I remarked the 
Eanh was falling in." 

"How’ do you know this?" asked the Lion. 

"Why, now’ I come to think of it, it was a 
'Hgcf that remarked it to me." 

And the Tiger said: "I had it from the 
CameL" and the Camel said: "/ had It from 
the Buffalo." And the buffalo from the wild 
boar, and the wild boar from the sheep, and 
the sheep from the deer, and the deer from the 
hates, and the Hares said: "Oh! we heard it 
from shat little Hare." 

And the Lion said: "Little Hare, what made 
you say that the Earth was falling in?" 

And the little Hare said: "I saw it." 

"You saw it?" said the Lioa "Whete?" 

"Yonder, by the uet" 

"Well," said the Hon, "come with me and 
I w’Ul show you how—" 


— , 1 wOTuo not gu 

^ anything Im so nervous." 
out, said the Lion, "1 am going to 
roa M inj fact- And he took her on hil bixk, 
and begged the animals to stay where they 
were miU .her tetomed. Then he showed the 
litfle Hare how the fniii had fallen upon the 
leaf, making the noise that had frightened her, 
md she said: -Yes, I see-the Earth is no/ fall- 
■ng in. And the lion said: "Shall we go bark 
and teU the other animals?" And they went 
hai "^e little Hare stood before the .nim.ls 
aid said: The Eanh is no; falling in." And 
aU animals began to repeat this to one 
Mother and *ey dispened gtadoaEy, and yon 

be^the words n»m and mote soldy: 

^ Earth is not falling in." etc. etl^ etc. 
nntJ dte sound died away dmgeS 


'7“°“ "be palace of * 

sm-jd^ linntons wid, gold and Unne-te, 
TTie rom.ee was of dazzling ivory, am 
^ .n trliel on the wide sUve/doon wet 
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Jegenda and miracle rales. To this beautiful 
place came Phaethon, son of Phoebus, and asked 
for his father, the sun-god. He dared not ap- 
proach too closely, but stopped at a little dis- 
tance, because he could not endure that glitter- 
ing, burning nearness. 

Phoebus, robed in crimson, was seated on his 
throne adorned with matchless emeralds. "lb the 
right and the left of him stood his retinue 
ranged in appointed order: the Day, the Month, 
the Year, the Centuries, and the Seasons; young 
Spring with his fillet of flowers, Summer gar- 
landed with sheaves of yellow grain, wine- 
stained Autumn, and Winter whose locks were 
white as hail, l^e all-seeing eyes of Phoebus, 
in the midst of these, soon noticed the youth, 
who was gaaing at the glory about him in silent 
amazement. "Why did you undemake this 
journey?'* he asked him. "What brings you to 
the palace of your father, my son?” 

"O father,” answered Phaethon, "it is because 
on eanh men are making mock of me and 
slandering my mother Gymene. They say that I 
only pretend to be of heavenly origin, and 
that, in reality, I am the son of a quite ordinaiy, 
unknown man. So I have come to beg of you 
some token which will prove to the world that 
1 am indeed your son." 

He paused, and Phoebus laid aside the beams 
which circled his head and bade him come 
close. Then he embraced him tenderly, fling- 
ing his arms around him, and said; "Gymene, 
yom mother, told you the truth, my son, and 
I shall never disown you in the face of the 
world. But to dispel your doubts forever, ask 
a gift of me. I swear by the Styx, that rivet 
in the underworld upon which all gods take 
their oath, that your wish shall be granted, 
no matter what it may be.” 

Phaethon barely waited /or hts father ro 
finish. "Then make my wildest dream come 
true!" he cried. "For one whole day let me 
guide the winged chariot of the suni” 

Fear and sorrow shadowed the god's shin- 
ing face. Three— four times he shook his radiant 
head. At last he said: "O son, you beguiled me 
into speaking rash words. If only I could retract 
my promise! For you have asked something 
which is beyond your strength. Y?u are young, 
you are mortal, but what you crave is granted 
only to the gods— and not to all of them, for 
only I am permitted to do what you are so 
eager to try. Only I can stand on the glowing 


axle which showers sparks as it moves through 
the air. My chariot must travel a steep path. 
It is a difficult climb for the horses even when 
they are fresh, at dawn. The middle of the 
course lies at the zenith of the sky. I tell you 
that I myself am often shaken with dread when, 
at such a height, I stand upright in my chariot. 
My head spins when I look down on the 
lands and seas so far beneath me. And the 
last stretch of the way descends sharply and 
requires a sure hand on the reins. Even Thetis, 
goddess of the sea, who waits to receive me 
in her smooth waters, is full of alarm lest I 
be hurled from the sky. And there is still an- 
other peril to consider, lor you must remember 
that heaven mrns incessantly and that the driv- 
ing is against the sweep of its vast rotations. 
Even if I gave you my chariot, how could you 
overcome such obstacles? No, dear son, do not 
insist that I keep my word to you, but mend 
your wish while there is still time. You can 
read my concern from my face. Could you but 
look through my eyes to my heart, heavy with 
a father’s anxiety! Choose anything that earth 
and heaven have to offer, and by the I 
swear it shall be yours!— You fling your arms 
around me? Alas, that it is to ask this dangerous 
thing!” 

The youth pleaded and pleaded, and Phoebus 
Apollo had, after all, sworn a most sacred oath. 
So be rook his son by the hand and led him 
to the sun-chariot, the work of Hephaestus 
Pole, axle, and the rims of the wheels were of 
gold, the spokes of silver, and the yoke glit- 
tered with chrysolite and other precious stones 
While Phaethon was still marvelling at this 
perfect craftsmanship, Dawn wakened in the 
east and flung wide the doors to her rosy 
diamber. The stars faded, last of all the morn- 
ing star, which lingers longest at his post in the 
heavens, and the horns of the crescent moon 
paled on the brightening horizon. Now Phoebus 
ordered the winged Hours to yoke the horses, 
and they did as he bade, bringing the shining- 
flanked animals, sated with ambrosia, out of 
their splendid stalls, and putting them into the 
gleaming harness. Then the father salved the 
face of his son with a magic ointment to enable 
him to withstand the heat of the flames. He 
crowned his head with sun-rays, sighing all 
the while, and said warningly: "Child, spare 
die goad and use the reins, for the horses will 
run of themselves, and your labor will lie 
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in slowing theii flight. The course slants in a 
wide and shallow curve. Keep away from both 
the South and the North poles. You will find the 
road by the tracks the wheels have left. Do 
not drive too slow, lest the earth catch fire, 
nor too high, lest you burn up the sky. So go 
now, if you roust! Darkness is passing. Take 
the reins in your hands, or— dear son, there 
is still time to give up this folly! Leave the 
chariot to roc, and let me shed the light on the 
world. Be content to watch!” 

The boy scarcely heard what his father said. 
One spring, and he was up in the chariot, 
exultant at having the reins in his own hands. 
He only nodded and smiled his thanks to tin* 
happy Phoebus. The four winged horses 
neighed, and the air kindled with their burn- 


ing breath. In the meantime Thetis, knowing 
nothing of her grandchild's venture, opened 
wide her portals, the vast spaces of the world 
lay before Phaethon's eyes, and the horses 
bounded up the course and broke through the 
mists of morning. 

^ But soon they felt that their burden was 
lighter than usual, and like ships which toss 
on the ocean when the hold is not heavy with 
cargo, the chariot reeled and floundered through 
the air and swerved aimlessly, as though it were 
empty men the horses became aware of this, 
they wheeled from the beaten paths of the sky 
and jostled each other in savage haste. Phacthoo 
began to tremble. He did not know which 
way to pull the reins, he did not know where 
he was, nor could be curb the animals strain- 
ing from him with headlong speed men he 
looked down from the arch of the heavens 
and saw the land spread out so far be!ow. his 
cheeks grew pale and his knees shook with 
terror. He glanced back over ha shoulder 
Md much of the sky lay in his wake. bJ 
turned forward, and more loomed ahead. In his 
mmd he measured the vast reaches before and 
^hmd, and iwt knowing what to do he stared 
0 space. His helpless hands neither slackened 
wr tighten^ the reins He wanted to call m 
the ho^ but did not know their names He 

■■BM.I, ho™ sh.ed ,h '! "• 


down. Now they rushed against the fixed stars, 
and now they slanted toward earth. They graxed 
against drifts of cloud, which kindled and began 
to smoulder. Lower and lower hunled the chariot 
until the wheels touched the tall mountains. 
The earth panted and cracked with heat, the 
saps were dried out of growing things, and 
suddenly everything began to flicker. The 
heather yellowed and drooped. The leaves of 
the forest trees shrivelled and burst into flame. 
The fire sped on to the plains and scorched the 
harvests. Entire cities went up in smoke, and 
whole countries with all their peoples burned to 
cinders Hills were consumed, and woods, and 
mountains. They say that it was then the skin 
of the Ethiopians turned black. Rivers ran dry 
or streamed backwards to regain their sources. 
The sea itself shrank and narrowed so that 
what its waters had only lately covered was 
now nothing but dry sand. 

The world was afire, and Phaethon began 
to suflei from the intolerable heat. Every breath 
he drew seemed to come from a seething fur- 
nace, and the chariot seared the soles of his feet. 
He was tortured with fumes and blasts of 
cast up by the burning earth. Smoke 
black as pitch surged around him. whfle the 
ho^ jounced aod tossed him hither and 
Wither. And then his hair caught fire. He feU 
fr^ the chariot and whirled through space 
• L* , such as sometimes trails 

i« brightness through the dear sky. Far from 
his home the broad river Eridanus received him 
and do^ over his throbbing limbs. 

His father, the sun-god, who had witnessed 
the sight of destruaion, veiled his radiant head 


and brooded 


m sorrow. It is said that this day 
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flows now onward, now backward, in its course 
to the sea. Daedalus built the labyrinth for King 
Minos, but afterwards lost the favour of the 
king, and was shut up in a tower. 

He contrived to make his esupe from his 
prison, but could not leave the ishnd by sea, 
as the king kept strict watch on all the vessels, 
and permuted none to sail without being care* 
fully searched. "Minos may control the land 
and sea," said Daedalus, "but not the regions 
of the air. I will try that way." So he set to 
work to fabricate wings for himself and his 
young son Icarus. 

He wrought feathers together, beginning 
with the smallest and tdding hrger, so as to 
form an increasing surface. The larger ones 
.he seizxv-d jp.Uh ahwad Atid she ^soaall'ir jp-ith 
war, and gave the whole a geode curvature 
like the wings of a bird. Icarus, the boy, stood 
and looked on, sometimes running to gather up 
the feathers which the wind had blown away, 
and then handling the wax and working it over 
with his Angers, by his play impeding his 
father in his labours. 

When at last the work was done, the artist, 
waving his wings, found himself buoyed up* 
ward, and bung suspended, poising bimsetf on 
the beaten air. He next equipped hb son in 
the same manner and taught him how to fly, 
as a bird tempts her young ones from the 
lofty nest into the air. When all was prepared 
for flight he said, "Icarus, my son, I charge 
you to keep at a moderate height, for if you fly 
too low the damp will clog your wings, and 
if too high the heat will melt them. Keep 
near me and you will be safe." While he gave 
him these instrualons and fitted the wings 
to his shoulders, the face of the father was wet 
with tears, and his hands trembled. 

He kissed the boy, not knowing that it was 
for the last time. Then rising on his wings, he 
flew off, encouraging him to follow, and looked 
back from his own flight to see how his son 
managed his wings. As they flew the plough- 
man stopped his work to gaze, and the shepherd 
leaned on his staff and watched them, astonbbed 
at the sight, and thinking they were gods who 
could thus cleave the air. 

They passed Samos and Delos on the left and 
Lebynthos on the right when the boy, exulting 
in his career, began to leave the guidance of 
his companion and soar upward as if to reach 
heaven. The nearness of the blazing sun softened 


the wax which held the feathers together, and 
they came off. He fluttered with his arms, but 
no feathers remained to hold the ait. \!^ile 
his mouth uttered cries to his father it was 
submerged in the blue waters of the sea, which 
thenceforth was called by his name. 

His father cried, "Icarus, Icarus, where are 
you?" At last he saw the feathers floating on 
the water, and bitterly lamenting his own arts, 
he buried the bexly and called the land Icaria 
in memory of his child, Daedalus arrived safe 
in Sicily, where he built a temple to ApoUo, 
and hung up his wings, an offering to the god. 

**. . . with melting wax and loosened strings 
Sunk hapless Icarus on unfaithful wings; 
Headlong he rushed through the affri^ted air. 
With limbs distorted and dishevelled hair; 

His scattered plumage danced upon the wave. 
And sorrowing Nereids decked his wate/y grave; 
O'er his pale corse their pearly sea-flowers shed. 
And strewed with crimson moss his marble bed; 
Struck in the coral towers the passing bell, 

And wide in ocean tolled his echoing knell." 

Darwin. 

Little John 

and the Tanner of Blyth’ 

It often comes about in this world that un- 
lucliy happenings fall upon one in such meas- 
ure that it seems, as the saying is, that every 
cat that one strokes flies into one's face. Thus 
it was with Kobin Hood and Little John one 
bright day in the merry Maytime; so listen and 
you shall hear how Dame Luck so buffeted 
them that their bones were sore for many a day 
thereafter. 

One fine day, not long after Little John had 
left abiding with the Sheriff and had come 
back, with his worship’s cook, to the merry 
greenwood, as has just been told, Robin Hood 
and a few chosen fellows of his band lay upon 
the soft swaid beneath the greenwood tree 
where they dwelt. The day was warm and 
sultry, so that whilst most of the band were 
scattered through the forest upon this mission 
and upon that, these few stout fellows lay lazily 
beneath the shade of the free, in the soft after- 
'Fncc Tie Merry Advinlurts of Robin Hood br 
Howard Pyle, copyright 1953 by Charlei Senbner’* Soo*: 
used by peimiasioo of the publuhers, Charles Senbner a 
Sons. 
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in slowing theii flight. The course slants in a 
wide and shallow curve. Keep away from both 
the South and the North poles. You will find the 
toad by the tracks the wheels have left. Do 
not drive too slow, lest the earth catch fire, 
not too high, lest you burn up the sky. So go 
now, if you must! Darkness is passing. Take 
the reins in your hands, or— dear son, there 
is still time to give up this folly! Leave the 
chariot to me, and let me shed the li^t on the 
world. Be content to watch!” 

The boy scarcely heard what his father said. 
One spring, and he was up in the chariot, 
exultant at having the reins in his own hands. 
He only nodded and smiled his thanks to un- 
happy Phoebus The four winged horses 
neighed, and the air kindled with their burn- 
ing breath. In the meantime Thetis, knowing 
nothing of her grandchild’s venture, opened 
wide her portals; the vast spaces of the world 
lay before Phaethon's eyes, and the horses 
bounded up the course and broke through the 
mists of morning 

But soon they felt that their burden was 
lighter than usual, and like ships which toss 
on the ocean when the hold b not heavy with 
cargo, the chariot reeled and floundered through 
the air and swerved a’unlessly, as though it were 
empty. When the horses became aware of this, 
they wheeled from the beaten paths of the sky 
and jostled each other in savage haste. Phaethoo 
began to uemble He did not know which 
way to puU the reins, he did not know where 
he was. nor could he curb the animals strain- 
ing from him with headlong speed. When he 
looked down from the arch of the heavens 
and saw the hnd spread out so far below. hU 
cheeks grew pale and his knees shook with 
terror. He ^anced back over his shoulder 
^d much of the sky lay in his wake; he 
turo^ forward, and more loomed ahead. In his 
mmd he measured the vast reaches before and 
^hind. and imt knowing what to do he stared 
nn? Pt,“' ^ *“nds neither slackened 
aI ‘Ije ceins. He wanted to call to 

*e ho^ but did not know their names. He 

ww the r^ny constellations strewme Se 


down. Now they rushed against the fixed stars, 
and now they slanted toward earth. They graxed 
against drifts of cloud, which kindled and began 
to smoulder. Lower and lower hunlcd the chariot 
until the wheels touched the tall mountains. 
The earth panted and cracked with heat, the 
saps were dried out of growing things, and 
suddenly everything began to flicker. The 
heather yellowed and drooped. The leaves of 
the forest trees shrivelled and burst into flame. 
The fire sped on to the plains and scorched the 
hais'csts. Entire cities went up in smoke, and 
whole countries with all their peoples burned to 
cinden Hills were consumed, and woods, and 
mountains. They say that it was then the skin 
of the Ethiopians turned bbek. Rivers ran dry 
or sueamed backwards to regain their sources. 
The sea itself shrank and narrowed so that 
what its waters had only lately covered was 
now nothing but dry sand. 

The world was afire, and Phaethon began 
to suffer from the intolerable heat. Every breath 
he drew seemed to come from a seething fur- 
nace. and the chariot seared the soles of his feet 
He was tortured with fumes and blasts of 
«hes cast up by the burning earth. Smoke 
black as pitA surged around him, while the 
horses jounced and tossed him hither and 
mither. And then his hair caught fire. He fell 
from the duriot and whirled through space 
like 3 shooiing star, such as sometimes traUs 
Its brightness through the dear sky. Far from 

IS home the broad river Eiidanus received him 
and dosed over bb throbbing limbs. 

His father, the sua-god, who had witnessed 
the sight of dcstruaioa, veOed his radiant head 
Md brooded in sorrow. It is said that thb day 
brought no light to the world. Only the great 
cooflagration shone far and wide. 

Daedalus* 
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flows now onward, now backward, in its course 
to the sea. Daedalus built the labyrinth for King 
Minos, but afterw'ards lost the favour of the 
king, and was shut up in a tower. 

He contrived to make his escape from his 
prison, but could not leave the island by sea, 
as the king kept strict watch on all the vessels, 
and permitted none to sail without being care- 
fully searched. "Minos may control the land 
and sea," said Daedalus, "but not the regions 
of the air. I will try that way." So he set to 
work to fabricate wings for himself and his 
young son Icarus. 

He wrought feathers together, beginning 
with the smallest and adding larger, so as to 
form an increasing surface. The larger ones 
he secured with thread and the smaller with 
wax, and gave the whole a gentle curvature 
like the wings of a bird. Icarus, the boy, stood 
and looked on, sometimes running to gather up 
the leathers which the wind had blown away, 
and then handling the wax and working it over 
with his fingers, by his pUy impeding his 
father In his labours. 

^ben at last the work was done, the artist, 
waving his wings, found himself buoyed up- 
ward, and hung suspended, poising himself on 
the beaten air. He next equipped his son In 
the same manner and taught him how to fly, 
as a bird tempts her young ones from the 
lofty nest into the air. When all was prepared 
for flight he said, "Icarus, my son, I charge 
you to keep at a moderate height, for if you fly 
too low the damp will clog your wings, and 
if too high the hear will melt them. Keep 
neat me and you will be safe." WTiile he gave 
him these instructions and fitted the wings 
to his shoulders, the face of the father was wet 
with tears, and his hands trembled. 

He kissed the boy, not knowing that it was 
for the last time. Then rising on his wings, he 
flew off, encouraging him to follow, and looked 
back from his own flight to see how his son 
managed his wings. As they flew the plough- 
man stopped his work to gaze, and the shepherd 
leaned on his staff and warched them, astonished 
at the sight, and thinking they were gods who 
could thus cleave the air. 

They passed Samos and Delos on the left and 
Lebynthos on the right when the boy, exulting 
in his career, began to leave the guidance of 
his companion and soar upward as if to reach 
heaven. The nearness of the blazing sun softened 


the wax which held the feathers together, and 
they came off. He fluttered with his arms, but 
no feathers remained to hold the air. \:^ile 
his mouth uttered cries to his father it was 
submerged in the blue waters of the sea, which 
thenceforth was called by his name. 

His father cried, "Icarus, Icarus, where are 
you?" At last he saw the feathers floating on 
the water, and bitterly lamenting his own arts, 
he buried the body and called the land Icaria 
in memory of his child. Daedalus arrived safe 
in Sicily, where he built a temple to ApoUo, 
and hung up his wings, an offering to the god. 

. . with melting wax and loosened strings 
Sunk hapless Icarus on unfaithful wings; 
Headlong he rushed through the affrighted air, 
With limbs distorted and dishevelled hair; 

His scattered plumage danced upon the wave, 
And sormwmg Nereids decked bis watery grave; 
O’er his pale corse their pearly sea-flowets shed, 
And strewed with crimson moss his marble bed; 
Struck in the coral towers the passing bell, 

And wide in ocean tolled his echoing knell." 

Darwftt. 

Little John 

and the Tanner of Blyth^ 

It often comes about in this world that un- 
lud^ happenings fall upon one in such meas- 
ure that it seems, as the saying is, that every 
cat that one strokes flies into one’s face. Thus 
it was with Robin Hood and Little John one 
bright day in the merry Maytime; so listen and 
fva shsiJ hesc i>sine Icck so haSsted 
them that their bones were sore for many a day 
thereafter. 

One fine day, not long after Little John had 
left abiding with the Sheriff and had come 
back, with his worship’s cook, to the merry- 
greenwood, as has just been told, Robin Hood 
and a few chosen fellows of his band lay upon 
the soft sward beneath the greenwood tree 
where they dwelt. 'The day was warm and 
Sultry, so that whilst most of the band were 
scattered through the forest upon this mission 
and upon that, these few stout fellows lay lazily 
beneadi the shade of the tree, in the soft after- 

•From Tbf Mrrry Aivmtufts of Robin Hood bj 
Howard Pyte, copyright 1933 by Charier Scribner'* Son*, 
used by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner * 

Soo*. 
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noon, passing jests among themselves and tell- 
ing merry stories, with laughter and mirth. 

All the air was laden with the bitter fragrance 
of the May, and all the bosky shades of the 
woodlands Iwyond rang with the sweet song of 
birds,— the throstle-cock, the cuckoo, and &e 
wood-pigeon,— and with the song of birds 
mingH the cool sound of the gurgling brook 
that leaped out of the forest shades, and ran 
fretting amid its tough, gray stones across the 
sunlit open glade before the trysting tree. And 
a fait sight was that halfscore of tall, stout 
yeomen, all dad in Lincoln green, lying beneath 
the broad-spreading branches of the great oak 
tree, amid the quivering leaves of which the 
sunlight shivered and fell in dancing patches 
upon the grass. 

The good old times have gone by when such 
men grow as grew then; when sturdy quarter- 
staff and longbow toughened a man’s thews 
till they were like leather. Around Robin Hood 


that day there lay the very flower of English 
yeoroantie. Here the great Little John, with 
limbs as tough as the gnarled oak, yet grown 
somewhat soft from good living at the Sheriffs 
house b Nottingham Town; there Will Stutely, 
his face as brown as a berry from sun and wbd, 
but, for all that, the comehesc yeoman in the 
mid-country, only excepting Allan a Dale the 
minstrel, of whom you shall heat anon. Beside 
these was Will Scathelock, as lank as a grey- 
hound, yet as fleet of foot as a buck of three 
years' growth; young David of Doncaster, with 
great stout limbs only less than those of Little 
John in size, be tender beard of early youth 
now just feathering his chin, and others of 
great renown both fat and near. 

Suddenly Robin Hood smote his knee. 

"By Sami Dunstan,” quoth he, "I had nigh 
torgot that quarter-day cometh on apace, and 
yet no doth of Lincoln green in all our store 
It must be looked to. and that in quick season. 
Come. hmV th«. Little John! stir those lazy 
bones of dime, for thou must get thee straiibt. 

Ancaster. Bid him K„d ra 

7 "'"'Tjcore yard, o( fa.r dmh of 
laraln and mayhap ,hc jnu,™ 

aha mmc o( ,hn fa, off ,hy bo^ 


Nay nim.efedL„tleJohn(forheh: 

w much upon this score that he was so 


the point), "nay, truly, mayhap I have more 
flesh upon my joints than I once had, yet, 
flesh or no flesh, I doubt not that I could still 
hold my place and footing upon a narrow 
bridge against e'er a yeoman in Sherwood, or 
Nottbghamshire, for the matter of that, even 
though he had no more fat about his bones 
than thou hast, good master." 

At this reply a great shout of laughter went 
up, and all looked at Robin Hood, for each 
man knew that Little John spake of a certain 
fight that happened between their master and 
himself, through which they first became ac- 
quainted. 

"Nay," quoth Robin Hood, laughing louder 
than all, "Heaven forbid that I should doubt 
thee, for I care for no taste of thy staff myself. 
Little John. I must needs own that there are 
those of my band can handle a seven-foot staff 


ujuic uciiiy mail i, yei no man in aii rvoriing- 
hamshire an draw gray-goose shaft with my 
fingers. Nevertheless, a journey to Ancaster 
may not be ill for thee; so go thou, as I bid, 
and thou hadst best go this very evening, for 
since thou hast abided at the Sheriffs many 
know thy face, and If thou goest In broad day- 
light, thou mayest get thyself into a coil with 
some of his worship’s men-at-arms Bide thou 
here till I bring thee money to pay our good 
Hugh I warrant he hath no better customers 
in all Nottinghamshire than we." So saying, 
Robin left them and entered the forest. 

Not far from the trysting tree was a great 
rock in which a cham^r had been hewn, the 
entrance being barred by a massive oaken door 
two palms’ breadth in thickness, studded about 
^th spikes, and fastened with a great padlock, 
^is w« the treasure-house of the band, and 
thither Robin Hood went, and, unlocking the 
door, entered the chamber, from which he 
b^ght forth a bag of gold, which he gave to 
fn t L Hugh Longshanks withaL 
for Ae doth of Lincoln green. 

of taking the bag 

of goR v.h.ch he .hrm, i„,„ hb tosoo., he 
f S'tdJe about hb loins, took a stout 
feet long in his hmd, and 
set ronli upon his journey. 

“iMg Ihe leaf, forest 
the riohf h’ neither to 

» »he,e the path btanched, leading on the one 
hand onwatd to Forte Way, and on the other. 
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as well Little John knew, to the merry Blue Boar 
Inn. Here Little John suddenly ceased whistling, 
and stopped in the middle of the path. First 
he looked up and then he looked down, and 
then, tilting his cap over one eye, he slowly 
scratched the back part of his head. For thus 
it was: at the sight of these two roads, two 
voices began to alarum within him, the one 
crying, "There lies the road to the Blue Boar 
Inn, a tan of brown October, and a merry 
night with sweet companions such as thou 
mayst find there"; the other, "There lies the 
way to Ancaster and the duty thou art sent 
upon.” Now the first of these two voices was 
far the louder, for Little John had grown pass- 
ing fond of good living through abiding at 
the Sheriff's house; so, presently, looking up 
into the blue sky, across which bright dout^ 
were sailing like silver boats, and swallows 
skimming in circling flight, quoth he, "1 fear 
me it will rain this evening, so I'll e’en stop 
at the Blue Boar till it passes by, for I know 
my good master would not have me wet to the 
skin." So, without mote ado, off he sttode 
down the path that lay the way of his likings. 
Now there was no sign of any foul weather, 
but when one wishes to do a thing, as little 
John did, one finds no lack of reasons for the 
doing. 

Four merry wags were at the Blue Boar Inn; 
a butcher, a beggar, and two barefoot frian. 
Little John heard them singing from afar, as 
he walked through the hush of the mellow 
twilight that was now falling over hill and 
dale. Right glad were they to welcome such a 
merry blade as Little John. Fresh cans of ale 
were brought, and with jest and song and merry 
tales the hours slipped away on fleeting wings. 
None thought of time or tide fill the night was 
so far gone that Little John put by the thought 
of setting forth upon his journey again that 
night, and so bided at the Blue Boar Inn until 
the morrow. 

Now it was an ill piece of luck for Little 
John that he left his duty for his pleasure, and 
he paid a great score for it, as we are all apt 
to do in the same case, as you shall see. 

Up he rose at the dawn of the next day, and, 
taking his stout pikestaff in his hand, he set 
forth upon his journey once more, as though 
he would make up for lost time. 

In the good town of Blyth there lived a 
stout tanner, celebrated far and near for feats 


of strength and many tough bouts at wresdiog 
and the quatterstaff. For five years he had held 
the mid-country champion belt for wrestling, 
till the great Adam o’ Lincoln cast him in the 
ring and broke one of his ribs; but at quarter- 
staff he had never yet met his match in all 
the country about. Beside all this, he dearly 
loved the longbow, and a sly jaunt in the 
fotttt when the moon was full and the dun deer 
in season; so that the King's rangers kept a 
shrewd eye upon him and his doings, for 
Arthur a Bland's house was apt to have a plenty 
of meat in it that was more like venison than 
the law allowed. 

Now Arthur had been to Nottingham Town 
the day before Little John sec forth on his 
errand, there to sell a halfscore of tanned cow- 
hides. At the dawn of the same day that little 
John left the Inn, he started from Nottingham, 
homeward for Blyth. His way led, all in the 
dewy morn, past the verge of Sherwood Forest, 
where the birds were welcoming the lovely day 
with a great and meriy jubilee. Across the 
Tanner’s shoulders was slung his stout quarter* 
staff, ever near enough to him to be gripped 
quickly, and on his head was a cap of double 
cowhide, so tough that it could hardly be cloven 
even by a broadsword. 

"Now," quoth Arthur a Bland to himself, 
when be had come to rhat part of the road that 
cut through a corner of the forest, "no doubt 
at this time of year the dun deer are coming 
from the forest depths nigher to the open 
meadow lands. Mayhap I may chance to catch 
a sight of the dainty brown darlings thus early 
in the morn." For there was nothing he loved 
better than to look upon a tripping herd of 
deer, even when he could not tickle their ribs 
with a clothyard shaft. Accordingly, quitting 
the path, he went peeping this way and that 
through the underbrush, spying now here and 
now there, with all the wiles of a master wood- 
craft, and of one who had more than once 
donned a doublet of Lincoln green 

Now as Little John stepped blithely along, 
thinking of nothing but of such things as the 
sweetness of the hawthorn buds that bedecked 
the hedgerows, or the crab trees that stood here 
and there all covered with fair pink blossoms, 
or gazing upward at the lark, that, springing 
from the dewy grass, hung aloft on quivering 
wings in the yellow sunlight, pouring forth 
its song that fell like a falling star from the 
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sky, hl$ luck led him away from the highway, 
not far from the spot where Arthur a Bland 
was peeping this way and that through the 
leaves of the thickets. Hearing a rustling of 
the branches, Little John stopped, and presently 
caught sight of the brown cowhide cap of the 
Tanner moving amongst the bushes. 

"I do much wonder,” quoth Litde John to 
himself, "what yon knave is after, that he should 
go thus peeping and peering about. I verily 
believe that yon scurvy varlei is no better than 
a thief, and cometh here after our own and 
the good King's dun deer." For by much roving 
in the forest. Little John had come to look upon 
all the deer in Sherwood as belonging to R^in 
Hood and his band as much as to good King 
Harry. "Nay," quoth he again, after a time, 
"this matter must e'en be looked into." So, 
quitting the highroad, be also entered the 
thickets, and began spying around after stout 
Arthur a Bland. 


So for a long time they both of them went 
hunting about, Little John after the Tanner, 
and the Tanner after the deer. At last Uttle 
John trod upon a stick, which snapped under 
his foot, whereupon, heating the noise, the 
Tanner turned quickly and caught sight of the 
yeoman. Seeing that the Tanner had spied him 
out, Little John put a bold face upon the matter. 

"Hilloa,” quoth he, "what art thou doing 
here, thou naughty fellow? 'Who art thou that 


comest ranging Sherwood's paths? In very sooth 
thou hast an evil cast of countenance, and I do 
think, tmly, that thou an no better than a 
thief, and comest after our good King’s deer" 
"Nay," quoth the Tanner boldly.-for. though 
taken by surprise, he was not a man to be 
frightened by big words, -"thou liest in thy 
teeth. I am no thief, but an honest craftsman. 
M for my countenance, it is what it b; and 
for the matter of that, thine own b none too 
pretty, thou saucy fellow." 

^ "Hir quoth Little John, in a great loud voice 
wouldst thou give me backtalk? Now I havt 
a great part of mind to crack thy pate for thee 
1 would have thee know, fellow, that I am. a; 
It were, one of the King's foresters, leastwbc* 
mutte^he to himself. 1 and my friends A 
take good care of our good sovereign's deer" 


"b that so?" cried Little John in a rage. 
"Now, by my faith, thou saucy rogue, thy 
tongue hath led thee into a pit thou wilt have 
a sorry time getting out of; for I will give thee 
sudi a drubbing as ne'er hast thou had in all 
thy life before. Take thy staff in thy hand, 
fellow, for I will not smite an unarmed man." 

"Marry come up with a murrain!” cried the 
Tanner, for he, too, had talked himself into a 
fume. “Big words ne'er killed so much as a 
mouse. Who art thou that talkest so freely of 
cracking the head of Arthur a Bland? If I do 
not tan thy hide this day as ne'er I tanned a 
calfs hide in all my life before, split my 
staff into skewers for lamb’s ffesh and call me 
no more brave man! Now look to thyself, 
fellow!" 


"Stay!" said Little John; "let us first measure 
our cudgels. I do reckon my staff longer than 
thme, and I would not take vantage of thee 
by even so much as an inch." 

"Nay, I pass not for length,” answered the 
Tanner. "My staff is long enough to knock down 
a calf; so look to thyself, fellow, I say again ” 
So, without more ado, each gripped his staff 
in the middle, and, with fell and angry looks, 
they came slowly together. 

Now news had been brought to Robin Hood 
how that Liitle John, instead of doing his 
bidding, had passed by duty for pleasure, and 
so had stopped over night with merry company 
at the Blue Boar Inn, instead of going straight 
to Ancaster. So, being vexed to his heart by 
Ais, he set fonh at dawn of day to seek Little 
John at the Blue Boar, or at least to meet the 


, ui, me way, ana ease his heart of what 

be thought of the matter. As thus he strode 
along m anger, putting together the words he 
would mu ,0 Chidu li„lu John, hu heard, of a 
sudden, loud and angry voices, as of men in a 
rage, passing fell words back and fonh from 
one to the other. At thb. Robin Hood stopped 
and listened. '^Surely,” quoth he to himself, "that 

Med>,nta the other i, strange to my ears. 

tit le John should have fallen into the han* 

snA * 1 , ^ oiust see to this matter, 

and that quickly." 

Thus spoke Robin Hood to himself, all hb 
aoger passing away hke a breath fmm the 
^dcTw-pne. at the thought that perhaps his 
Rusty right-hand man was in some danger of bb 
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life. So cautiously he made his way through the 
thickets whence the voices came, and, pushing 
aside the leaves, peeped into the little open 
space where the two men, staff in hand, were 
coming slowly together. 

"Ha! " quoih Robin to himself, "here is meny 
sport afoot. Now I would give three golden 
angeb from my own pocket if yon stout fellow 
would give Little John a right sound drub* 
bing! It would please me to see him wcU 
thumped for having failed in my bidding. I 
fear me, though, there is but poor chance of my 
seeing such a pleasant sight." So saying, be 
stretched himself at length upon the ground, 
that he might not only see the sport the better, 
but that he might enjoy the merry sight at hts 
ease. 

As you may have seen two dogs that think 
to fight, walking slowly round and round each 
other, neither cur wishing to begin the combat, 
so those two stout yeomen moved slowly around, 
each watching for a chance to take the other un- 
aware, and so get tn the first blow. At last 
Little John struck like a fiash, and, "rap," the 
Tanner met the blow and turned it aside, and 
then smote back at Little John, who also tutoed 
the blow; and so this mighty battle began. 
Then up and down and back and forth they 
trod, the blows falling so chick and fast that, 
at a distance, one would have thought that half 
a score of men were fighting. Thus they fought 
for nigh a half an hour, until the ground was 
all ploughed up with the digging of their heels, 
and their breathing grew labored like the ox 
in the furrow. But Little John suffered the 
most, for he had become unused to such stiff 
labor, and his joints were not as supple as they 
had been before he went to dwell with the 
Sheriff. 

All this time Robin Hood lay beneath the 
bush, rejoicing at such a comely bout of quar* 
tetstaff. "By my faith!” quoth be to himself, 
"never had I thought to see Little John so 
evenly matched in all toy life. Belike, though, be 
would have overcome yon stout fellow before 
this had he been in bis former trim.” 

At last Little John saw his chance, an<L 
throwing all the strength he felt going from 
him into one blow that mi^t have fdled an 
03^ he struck at the Tanner with might and 
main. And now did the Tanner’s cowhide cap 
stand him in good stead, and but for it he might 
never have held staff in hand again. As it wa^ 


the blow he caught beside the head was so 
shrewd that it sent him staggering across the 
little glade, so that, if Litde John had had the 
strength to follow up his vantage, it would 
have been ill for stout Arthur. But he regained 
himselS quickly, and at arm's length, struck 
back a blow at Litde John, and this time the 
stroke reached its mark, and down went Litde 
John at full length, his cudgel flying from his 
hand as he fell Then, raising his staff, stout 
Anhur dealt him another blow upon the ribs. 

"Hold!” roared Little John. "'Wouldst thou 
strike a man when he is down?” 

"Ay, marry would I,” quoth the Tanner, giv- 
ing him another thwack with his staff, 

"Stop!” roared Little John. "Help! hold, I 
say! I yield me! I yield me, I say, good fellow!” 

"Hast thou had enough?” asked the Tanner, 
grimly, holding his staff aloft, 

“Ay, marry, and more than enough.” 

"And thou dost own that I am the better 
tn^n of the two?” 

"Yea, truly, and a murrain seize thee!” said 
Little John, the first aloud and the last to his 
beard, 

*Tlien thou mayst go thy ways; and thank 
thy patron saint that I am a merciful maa,” 
said the Tanner. 

"A plague o’ such mercy as thine!” said Lirde 
John, sitting up and feeling his ribs where 
the Tanner had cudgelled him. "I make my vow, 
my ribs feel as though every one of them were 
broken in twain. I tell thee, good fellow, I did 
think there was never a man in all Norting- 
haimhire could do to me what thou hast done 
this day.” 

"And so thought I, also," cried Robin Hood, 
bursting out of the thicket and shouting with 
laughter tiff the rears ran down his checks, "0 
man, man!” said he, as well as he could for 
hb mirth, ” ’a didst go over like a botde knocked 
from a wall I did see the whole merry bout, 
and ever did I think to see thee yield thyself so, 
hand and fc»t, to any man in all merry England. 

I was seeking thee, to chide thee for leaving 
roy bidding undone; but thou bast been paid 
all I owed thee, full measure, pressed down 
and oversowing, by this good fellow, hlarry, 'a 
did reach out hb arm full length whikt thou 
stood gaping at him, and, with a pretty rap, 
tumbled thee over as never have I seen one 
tumbled before." So spoke bold Robin, and all 
the time Little John sat upon the ground. 
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lookiDg as though he had sourcurdsinhis mouth. 
“What may be thy name, good fellow?" said 
Robin, next, turning to the Tanner. 

“Men do call me Arthur a Bland,” spoke 
up the Tarmer, boldly; "and now what may be 
ihy name?” 

“Ha, Arthur a Bland!" quoth Robin, "I have 
heard thy name before, good fellow. Thou didst 
break the crown of a friend of mine at Ae 
fait at Ely last Oaober. The folk there call him 
Jock o’ Nottingham; we call him Will ScaAe- 
lock. This poor fellow whom thou hast so 
belabored is counted the best hand at the 
quarterstaS in all merry England His name Is 
Little John, and mine Robin Hood.” 

"How!" cried the Tanner, "art thou indeed 
the great Robin Hood, and is this Ae famous 
Little John? Marry, had I known who thou art, I 
vould never have been so bold as to lift my 
hand against Aee. Let me help thee to Ay 
feet, good Master Little John, and let me brush 
the dust from off thy coat.” 

"Nay,” quoth Little John, testUy, at the same 
time rising carefuUy, as though his bones had 
^en made of glass, "I an help myself, K»od 
fellow, wiAout thy aid; and, let me tell Ace, 
had It not been for Aat vile cowskin ap of 
thine, ii would have been ill for thee this day." 

At this Robin laughed again, and, turning 
to the Tanner, he said. “Wilt thou join my 
band, go^ ArAur? for I make my vow thou 

MiS* ° 

■ TTl" ! '"'‘i ‘h' Tsraier 

jcj ully; J,, ”«>y. will I! He, for . merry 
We! cried he, leepmg alofr end soappiri, his 
finser, md he, for .he life I love! Awa, „i,h 
lanbj.k and filrhy vats and foul cowhides! I 

As for thee. Linlj J„h„,- 

whcr inns tliat thou knovicst i, ^ 
Tliereupon. leaving the ihickeJ thi! 

"»fc to the hichwiv anrt t ’ 

business. ^ tbei. 


The Emperor's New Clothes^ 

Many years ago Acre lived an Emperor, who 
med so enormously for new cloAes that he 
spent all his money upon them, that he might 
be very fine. He did not cate about his soldiers, 
not about the theatre, and only liked to drive 
out and show his new clothes. He had a coat 
for every hour of the day; and just as they say 
of a king, "He Is in council,” one always said 
of him, "The Emperor is in the wardrobe.” 

Iq the great city in which he lived it was 
always very merry; every day a number of 
strangers arrived Acre. One day two cheats 
Cline: Aey gave Aemselves out as weavers, 
and declared that Aey could weave Ae finest 
stuff any one could imagine. Not only were 
their colors and patterns, they said, uncom- 
monly beautiful, but Ae clothes made of the 
stuff possessed the wonderful quality that Aey 
became invisible to any one who was unfit for 
Ae office he held, or was Incorrigibly stupid. 

"Those would be capital clothes!” thought 
the Emperor. "If I wore those, I should be 
able to find out what men in my empire are 
not fit for the places they have; I could dis* 
tin^ish the clever from the stupid. Yes, Ae 
stuff must be woven for me directly!" 

And he gave the two Aeats a great deal 
of m hand, that they might begin their 
work at once. As for them, Aey put up two 
loo^, and pretended to be working; but they 
had nothmg at all on their looms. They at once 
demanded the finest sUk and Ae costliest gold; 
*1S they put mtD rheit own podtets. and 
WTOked ai die empty looms till late into the 

I should like to know how far the, have 
wid; .he staff ■•rhoush, die Em^for. 
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best how the stuff looks, for he has sense, and 
no one understands his office better than he." 

Now the good old Minister went out into 
the hall where the two cheats sat working at 
the empt)' looms. 

"Mercy preserve us!” thought the old Min- 
ister, and he opened his eyes wide. "I cannot 
see anjthing at all!” But he did not say this. 

Both the cheats begged him to be kind 
enough to come nearer, and asked if he did 
not approve of the colors and the pattern. TTien 
they pointed to the empty loom, and the poor 
old Minister went on opening his eyes; but 
he could see nothing, for there was nothing to 
see. 

"bfercy!" thou^t he, "can I indeed be so 
stupid.^ I nes'er thought tha^ not a soul must 
know it. Am I not fit for my office?— No, ft 
will never do for me to tell that I could not 
see the stuff." 

"Do you say nothing to It?" said one of the 
weavers. 

"Oh, it is charming— quite charming!" an- 
swered the old Minister, as he peered through 
his speaacles. "What a fine pattern, and what 
colors! Yes, I shall tell the Bmperor that t 
am very much pleased with it." 

"WeU, we are glad of that," said both the 
weavers; and then they named the colors, and 
eacplained the strange partem. The old hfin- 
ister listened attentively, that he might be able 
to repeat it when the Emperor came. And he 
did so. 

Now the cheats asked for more money, and 
mote silk and gold, which they declared they 
wanted for weaving. They put all into their own 
pockets, and not a thread was put upon the 
loom; but they continued to w’ork at the empty 
frames as before. 

The Emperor soon sent again, dispatching 
another honest statesman, to sec how the weav- 
ing was going on, and if the stuff would soon 
be ready. He fared just like the first: he looked 
and looked, but, as there was nothing to be seen 
but the empty looms, he could see nothing. 

"Is not that a pretty piece of stuff?" asked 
the two cheats, and they displayed and ex- 
plained the handsome pattern which was not 
there at alL 

"I am not stupid!” thought the man; “it 
must be my good office, for which I am not 
fie It is odd enough, but I must not let it be 


noticed." And so he praised the stuff which he 
did not see, and expressed his pleasure at the 
beautiful colors and the charming pattern. 'Yes, 
it is enchanting,” he said to the ^^peror. 

All the people in the town were talking of 
the gorgeous stuff. The Emperor wished to see 
it himself while it was still upon the loom. 
With a whole crowd of chosen men, among 
whom were also the two honest statesmen, who 
bad already been there, he went to the two 
aianiag cheats, who were now weaving with 
might and main without fibre or thread. 

"Is that not splendid?” said the two old 
statesmen, who had already been there once. 
"Does not your Majesty remark the pattern 
and the colors’” And then they pointed to the 
empty loom, far they thought that others could 
see the stuff. 

"What’s this?” thought the Emperor, "I can 
see nothing at all! That is terrible. Am I 
stupid? Am I not fit to be Emperor? That 
would be the most dreadful thing that could hap- 
pen to me.-Oh, it is fery pretty!” he said 
aloud. "If has our exalted approbat/oa* And 
be nodded in a contented way, and gazed at 
the empty loom, for be would not say that be 
saw nothing. The whole suite whom be had 
with him looked and looked, and saw nothing, 
any more than the rest; but, like the 
Emperor, they said, "That at pretty!” and 
counselled him to wear these splendid new 
clothes for the first time at the great procession 
that was presendy to take place. "It is splendid, 
tasteful, excellent!" went from mouth to mouth. 
On all sides there seemed to be general rejoic- 
ing, and the Emperor gave the cheats the title 
of Imperlor Cotirt Weavers. 

The whole night before the morning on 
whidi the procession was to take place the 
cheats were up, and had h’gfated more than 
sixteen candies. The people could see that 
they were hard at work, completing the Em- 
peror’s new clothes They pretended to take 
the stuff down from the loom; they made cuts 
in the air with great scissors; they sewed with 
needles without thread; and at last they said, 
'Now the clothes are ready!" 

The Emperor came himself with his noblest 
Cavaliers; and the two dieats lifted up one 
arm as if they were holding something, and 
Slid, 'See, here are the trousers? Here is the 
coat! Here is the cloak!” and so oa “It is 
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as lieht « a spider's web: one would tfuok 
one Ld nothing on; but that Is just the beauty 

*Te 5 ," said all the cavaliers; but they could 
QOt see anything, for nothing was there. 

"Does your Imperial Majesty please to^con- 
descend to undress’” said die dieats; tbra 
we will put on you the new clothes here in 
front of the great mirror." 

The Emperor took off his clothes, and the 
cheats pretended to put on him eadi new gar- 
ment as it was ready; and the Emperor turned 
round and round before the mirror. 

"Oh, how well they look! How capitally they 
fit!” said all. "What a pattern! What colors! 

That // a splendid dress!" 

"They are standing outside with the canopy 
which is to be borne above yout Majesty in 
the procession!" announced the head master of 
the ceremonies. 

"Well, 1 am ready," replied the Eropierof. 
"Docs it not suit me well’" And then he turned 
again to the mirtoc, for he wanted ic to appear 
as if he contemplated his adornment with great 
interest. 

The chanibcilains, who were to catty the 
train, stooped down with their hands toward 
the floor, just as if they were picking up the 
manele; then they pretended to be bolding 
something up in the air. They did not dare 
let it be noticed that they saw nothing. 

So the Emperor went in procession under the 
rich canopy, and everyone in the streets said, 
“How incomparable are the Emperor's new 
clothes! What a train he has to his mantle! 
How It fio him'” No one would let it be per- 
ceived that he could see nothing, for that would 
have shown that he was not &t lot his office, 
or was very stupid. No clothes of the Emperor's 
had ever had such a success as these. 

"But he has nothing on!" a little child aled 
Cut at last. 

Just hear what that innocent says!" said 
the father, and one whispered to another whai 
the di'ild had said. 

"But he has nothing on!" said the whole 
people at length Thar touched the Emperor, 
for it seemed to him that they were ri^t; but 
he thought withm himself. "I must go through 
with the ptocessioa" And the dianibcrlainj 
held on tighter than ever, and carried the titun 
which did not exist at all. 


A Mad Tea-Party' 

There was a table set out under a tree in 
front of the house, and the March Hare and 
the Hatter were having tea at it: a Etorrnoi^ 
was sitting between them, fast asleep, and me 
other two were using it as a cushion, resting 
their elbows on it, and talking over its head. 
"Very uncomfortable for the Dormouse, thought 
Alice; "only, as it’s asleep, I suppose it doesnt 
mind." 

The table was a large one, but the three 
were all crowded together at one corner of it: 
"No room! No room!" they cried out when 
they saw Alice coming. 'There's plenty of 
room!" said Alice indignantly, and she sat 
down in a large arm-chair at one end of the 
table. 

"Have some wine," the March Hare said in 
an encouraging tone. 

Alice looked all round the table, but there 
was nothing on it but tea. "I don't see any 
wine," she remarked. 

"There isn’t any," said the March Hare. 

"Then it wasn't very civil of you to offer it," 
said Alice angrily, 

"It wasn’t very civil of you to sit down with- 
out being invited," said the March Hare. 

"1 didn’t know it was your table,” said Alice; 
"it's bid for a great many more than three." 

"Your hair wants cutting," said the Hatter- 
He had been looking at Alice for some time 
with great curiosity, and this was his first 
speech. 

"You should leain not to make personal re- 
marks,*' Alice said with some severity; "It’s 
very rude." 

The Hatter opened his eyes very wide on 
hearing thb; but all he said was, "Why is a 
raven like a writing-desk?” 

Come, we shall have some fun now! " thou^t 
Alice. Im glad they’ve begun asking riddles— 
1 believe 1 can guess that,” she added aloud. 

"Do you mean that you think you can find 
out die anst^-er to it?" said the March Hare. 
"Exaaly so,” said Alice. 

Then you should say what you mean," 
the March Hate went on. 

I do, Alice hastily replied; “at least— at 

AIU*’! Advtiaaru in XTonderlnd by l«wu 
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least I mean what I say— that’s the same thing, 
you know.” 

"Not the same thing a bit!” said the Hatter. 
"Why, you might just as well say that *1 see 
what I eat’ is the same thing as 'I cat what I 

see’!” jj j V 

"You might just as well say, added the 
March Hare, "that 'I like what I get >s the 
same thing as ’I get what I like ! 

'You might just as well say,” added the Dor- 
mouse, who seemed to be talking in his 
"that 'I breathe when I sleep’ is the same thing 
as 'I sleep when I breathe ! » .j u 

"It is the same thing with you, said the 
Hatter, and here the conversation dropped and 
the party sat silent for a minute, while Alice 
thought over tOl she could remember about 
ravens and writing-deslts, which wasnt much. 

The Hatter was the 6tst to break the sdence. 
"What day of the month is it?" he sa,d. turn- 
ing to Alice; he had taken his watch out of his 
pocket, and was looking at 
h eveiy now and then, and hold.ng it to h.s 

"Alice considered a little, and said, -Ihe 

'°TVo days wrong!" sighed the Hatter. I 
told you butter wouldnt *' 

added, looking angrily at the Match Hate. 

"It was the ie‘' butter, the Match Hate 

“•Terbtmme crumbs rnust have go, in as 

well," rhe Hatter grumbled; you shouldnt 
have put it In with the bread-kntfe 

The Match Hate took the watch and looked 
a. h gloomily; then he dipped b bts -P 
of tea, and looked at tt again; but he corfd 
think of nothing better to say than hts first 
tematk, "It was the iett butter, 

Alice had been lo^ng over h,s Aoulto 
with some curiosity. “What a funny she 

te u„rVe,l "It tells the day of the month, and 
doesn't teU what o'clock it is! , 

•"Why should it?" muttered the Hatter. Does 
yo»t watch tell you what year « IS? 

"Of couise not," Alice replied very readily, 
"but that's because it stays the same year for 

’’’'^mSsT'' 'be case with OT.'»c,” said the 

Ahce felt dreadfully puzzled. The Otter's 

temalk seemed to her to have no sott of mean. 


ing in it, and yet it was certainly English. "I 
don't quite understand you,” she said, as politely 
as she could. 

“The Dormouse is asleep again," said the 
Hatter, and he poured a little hot tea on to its 
nose. 

The Dormouse shook its head impatiently, 
and said, without opening its eyes, "Of course, 
of course: just what I was going to remark 
myself.” 

“Have you guessed the riddle yet?” the Hatter 
said, turning to Alice again. 

“No, I give it up,” Alice replied: "what’s the 
answer?” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,” said the Hatter. 
"Nor I,” said the March Hare. 

Alice sighed wearily. "I think you tnight do 
something better with the time," she said, than 
wasting it in asking riddles that have no 
answers.” ,, , , 

"If you knew Time as well as I do, said 
the Hatter, "you wouldn’t talk about wasting it! 
It’s bim." 

“I don’t know what you mean, said Alice. 
"Of course you don’t!" the Hatter said, toss- 
ing his head contemptuously. "I dare say you 

never even spoke to Time!” ^ 

"Perhaps not,” Alice cautiously replied: but 
I know 1 have to beat time when I learn music.” 

"Ah! 'Hiat accounts for it,” said the Hatter. 
"He won’t stand beating Now, if you only kept 
on good terms with him, he’d do almost any- 
thing you liked with the clock. 

"For instance, suppose it were nine o clock 
in the morning, just time to begin lessons: 
you’d only have to whisper a hint to Time, and 
round goes the clock in a twinkling' Half- 
past one, time for dinner!” 

("I o^y wish it was,” the March Hare said 

to itself in a whisper.) _ 

"That would be grand, certainly,” said Alice 
thoughtfully; "but then— I shouldn’t be hungry 
for it, you know.” _ 

"Not at first, perhaps,” said the Hatter; but 
you could keep it to half-past one as long as 
you liked.” , 

"Is that the way you manage?” Alice aske . 
The Hatter shook his head mournfully. Not 
I!" he replied. "We quarreled last March— 
before he went mad, you know—” 
with his teaspoon at the March of 

at the great concert given by the 
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Hfarts, and 1 had to smg , , , , 

•Twinkle, mnkle, httle hat! 

How I wonder what you're at!' 

You know the soog, perhaps?" 

•Tve heard something like it," said Alice. 

“It goes on. you know," the Hatter continued, 

"in this way:— 

'Up above the world } 0 « fly, 

Like a teatray in the iky. 

Twinkle, twinkle— 

Here the Dormouse shook itsell, and began 
singing in its sleep "Twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, 
twinkle—" and went on so long that they had 
to pinch it to make it stop. 

"Well, I'd hardly finished the first verse," 
said the Hatter, "when the Queen bawled out 
'He's murdeiing the urae! 05 with his head!'" 
“How dieadluUy savage!" exclaimed Alice, 

"And ever since that," the Hatter went on 
in a mournful tone, "he won’t do a thing I ask! 

It’s always sue o’clock now." 

A bright idea came into Alice's bead. "Is 
that the reason so many tea-things are put out 
here?" she asked. 

"Yes, that's it,” said the Hanec with 9 sigh: 
"it's always tea-time, and we've no time to wash 
the things beween whiles." 

"Then you keep moving round, I suppose?" 
said Alice. 

"Exactly so," said the Hatter: "as the things 
get Tiscd up." 

"But when you come to the beginning again?" 
Alice ventured to ask. 

"Suppose we change the subjea," the Mardi 
Hare interrupted, yawning. 'Tm getting tired of 
this. I vote the young lady tells us a story." 

'Tm afraid I don’t know one," said Alice, 
rather alatmed at the proposal. 

"Then the Dormouse shall!” they both cried. 
•Wake up, Dormouse!" And they pinched it 00 
both sides at once. 

The Dormouse slowly opened his eyes. ”l 
wasQ t asleep, he said in a hoarse, feeble voice: 
"I beard every word you fellows were saying," 
"Tell us a story!" said the March Hare. 

•Yes, please do'" pleaded Alice. 

"And be quick about it," added the Hatter 
”ot you'll be asleep again before it's done" ' 
Once upon a time there were riiree little 
sisters," the Dormouse be^ in a ^eat hurry 
and their names were Elsie, Lade, and Tilh^ 
and they lived at the bottom of a well-" ‘ 
•What did they live on?" said Alice, who 


alwjp K»l a siMt in"'”' ■" 

eating and drinking. 

"They lived on treacle," said the Dormouse, 
after di'mking a minute ot two. ^ 

"They couldn't have done that, you 
Alice gently remarked. "They'd hare been lU.^ 

"So they were," said the Dormouse; "t'cry ilL 
Alice tried a little to fancy to herself wl^ 
such an extraordinary way o! living w'ould be 
like, but it puiiied her too much, so she went 
on: "But why did they live at the bottom of a 
weU?" .. 

"Take some more tea," the March Hare said 
to Alice, very earnestly. 

"I've had nothing yet," Alice replied in an 
offended tone, "so 1 can’t take mote," 

•Yisu mean you can’t take leu," said the Hat* 
tet: "it's very easy to take more than nothing. 
‘TJobody asked your opinion," said Alice. 
"Who's making personal remarks now?" the 
Hatter asked triumphantly, 

Alice did not quite know what to say to this: 

$0 she helped herself to some tea and bread- 
«id-buner, and then turned to the DormoiWi 
and repeated her question. "Why did they live 
at the bottom of a well?" 

The Doisouse again took a nutnite or two 
to think about it, and then said, "It was » 
treade-welL" 

Tbere's no such thing!" Alice was beginning 
very angrily, but the Hatter and the March 
Hare went “Sh! Sh!" and the Dormouse sulkily 
remarked, "If you can’t be civil, you’d bettef 
finish the story for yourself." 

"No, please go on!" Alice said very humbly. 
"1 won't interrupt you again. I dare say there 
may be one." 

One, indeed!" said the Dormouse indig- 
nantly. However, he consented to go on. "And 
so these three little sisters— they were learning 
to draw, you know—" 

*What did they daw?" said Alice, quite for- 
getting her promise. 

“Ireacle," said the Dormouse, without con- 
sidering at all this time. 

1 want a dean cup," interrupted the Hatter: 
"let's all move one place on.” 

He moved on as he spoke, and the Dormouse 
followed him; the March Hare moved into 
the Dormouse's place, and Alice rather un- 
^ingly took the place of the Mardi Hate, 
The Hatter was the only one who got any 
advantage from the change: and Alice was a 
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good deal worse off than before, as the March 
Hare had just upset the milk-jug into his plate. 

Alice did not wish to offend the Dormouse 
again, so she began very cautiously; "But I 
don’t understand. Where did they draw the 
treacle from?" 

"Tbu can draw water out of a water-well,** 
said the Hatter; "so I should think you could 
draw treacle out of a treacle-well— eh, stupid?" 

"But they were in the well," Alice said to the 
Dormouse, not choosing to notice this last 
remark. 

"Of course they were," said the Dormouse,— 
"well in." 

This answer so confused poor Alice, that she 
let the Dormouse go on for some time without 
interrupting It, 

"They were learning to draw,’* the Dormouse 
went on, yawning and rubbing his eyes, for it 
was getting very sleepy; "and they drew all 
manner of things-^verythlng that begins with 
an M— " 

"Why with an M?" said Alice. 

"Why not?" said the March Hare. 

Alice was silent. 

The Dormouse had closed Its eyes by this 
time, and was going off into a doze, but, on 
being pinched by the Hatter, it woke up again 
with a little shriek, and went on; "—that begins 
with an M, such as mousetraps, and the moon, 
and memory, and muchness— you know you say 
things arc 'much of a muchness'— did you ever 
see such a thing as a drawing of a muchness?" 

"Really, now you ask me,” said Alice, very 
much confused, "I don't think—" 

“Then you shouldn’t talk," said the Hatter. 

This plfce of raAwciss was xocre ihso Alice 
could bear: she got up in great disgust, and 
walked off: the Dormouse fell asleep instantly, 
and neither of the others took the least notice 
of her going, though she looked ba<^ once or 
twice, half hoping that they would call after 
her: the last time she saw them, they were try- 
ing to put the Dormouse into the teapot. 

"At any rate I’ll never go there again!” said 
Alice as she picked her way through the wood 
"It’s the stupidest tea-party I ever was at in all 
tny life! ” 

Just as she said this, she noticed that one 
of the trees had a door leading tight into it. 
"That’s very curious!” she thought. “But every- 
thing’s curious today. I think I may as well go 
in at once.” And in she went. 


Once more she found herself in the long hall^ 
and close to the little glass table. "Now, IH 
manage better this- time,” she said to herself, 
and began by taking the little golden key, and 
unlocking the door that led into the garden. 
Then she set to work nibbling at the mushroom 
(she had kept a piece of it in her pocket) 
fill she was about a foot high; then she walked 
down the little passage; and then— she found 
herself at last in the beautiful garden, among 
the bright flowerbeds and the cool fountains. 

Pinocchio* 

Every one, at one time or another, has found 
some surprise awaiting him. Of the kind which 
Pinocebio had on that eventful morning of his 
life, there are but few. 

What was it? I will tell you, my dear titde 
readers. On awakening, Pinocchfo put his hand 
up to his head and there he foand— 

Guess! 

He found that, during the night, bis eats 
had grown at least ten full inches! 

You must know that the Marionette, even 
from his birth, had very small ears, so small 
indeed that to the naked eye they could hardly 
be seen. Fancy how he felt when he noticed 
that overnight those two dainty organs had 
bea>me as long as shoe brushes! 

He went in search of a mirror, but not find- 
ing any, he Just filled a basin with water and 
looked at himself. There he saw what he never 
could have wished to see. His manly figure was 
adorned and enriched by a beautiful pair of 
donkey’s ears. 

J leave you ro rhmk of rbe rerrjhie grief, the 
shame, the despair of the poor Marionette 
He began to cry, to scream, to knock his head 
against the wall, but the more he shrieked, the 
longer and the more hairy grew his ears. 

At those piercing shrieks, a Dormouse came 
into the room, a fat little Dormouse, who lived 
upstairs. Seeing Pinocebio so grief-stricken, she 
asked him aiuciously: 

"What is the matter, dear little neighbor?” 

"I am sick, my little Dormouse, very, very 
sick— and from an illness which frightens me! 

Do you understand bow to feel the pulse?” 

•From Tht AJvenlurei of Pinocebio by Carlo Loreozini 
(ColJo<ii>, translated by Carol Della Chiesa._ 1927, By 
petnussioQ of TTie Macnaillao Company, publishers. 
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"A Uttle- 


"Feel mifle thea and tell me if I have a fever" 
The Dormouse took Pinocchio’s wrist between 
her paws and, after a few minutes, looked up 
at him sotrowfuil7 and said: 

"My friend, I am sorry, but I must give you 
some sery sad news." 

"What is it?" 

'Tou have a very bad fever.” 

"But what fever is it?” 

“The donkey fever." 

"I don’t know anything about that fever," 
answered the Marionene, beginning to under- 
stand even too well what was happening to him. 

"Then I will tell you all about it," said the 
Dormouse. "Know then that, within two or 
three hours, you will no longer be a Marionette, 
nor a boy." ’ 

"What shall I be?" 

'Within two or three hours you will become 
a real donley, just like the ones ihst puU the 
fruit carts to market." 


"Oh, what luve I done? What have I done?" 
cried PinKchio. grasping his two long ears in 
nis ton* and pulling and tugging at them 
angnly, just as if they belonged to another. 

My dear boy," answered the Dormouse to 
tteer him up a bit, "why worry now? What is 
done annot be undone, you know. Fate has 
^eed that ^ lazy bojs who come to hate 
bwks and spools and teachers and spend aU 

bte, tn to ” 

■I >m ratty ,0 jj i, ^ 


rvi™ e‘"'l “ tie, littit 

-rrV ■ '-'"P-TOck-.." 

_And who IS this Larap-Wick’" 

«n|oy ourselves and bc^ hSr^f ^ 

niRht.’" ^ »orn ifl 

•'T-r? liecnra, ray fa, 1..,, 


I am a heedless Marionette— heedless and heart- 
less. Oh! If I had only had a bit of heart, I 
should never have abandoned that good Fairy, 
who loved me so well and who has been so kind 
to me! And by this time, I should no longer 
be a Marionette. I should have become a real 
boy, like all these friends of mine! Oh, if I 
meet Lamp- Wick I am going to tell him what 
I think of him— and more too!" 

After this long speech, Pinocchio walked to 
the door of the room. But when he reached It, 
remembering his donkey ears, he felt ashamed 
to show them to the public and turned back. 
He took a large cotton bag from a shelf, put 
it on his head, and pulled it fat down to his very 
nose. 


inus adorned, he went out. He looked for 
Lamp-Wlck everywhere, along the streets, in 
the squares, inside the theaters, everywhere; 
but he was not to be found. He asked every 
one whom he met about him, but no one had 
seen him. 

In desperation, he returned home and 
knocked at the door. 

taip-'Wick from within, 
U IS 1. answered the Marionette. 

Wait a minute." 

After 3 full half hour the door opened An- 
oAet surprise awaited Pinocchio! There in 
Jhe roorn st^ his friend, with a large cotton 
iMg on his head, pulled far down to his very 
nose. ^ 

sli^'tl.'h' ‘’•S' Kooahio fel, 

Sltghd, h,pp,„ 

you, my dntr Lratp-TOck?- 
dti^ -U, Ldra , rao,„/i„ , 

"Is that really true?” 

should I lie' to you?” 

then “y but why 

}Ourears?"°” ^«nng that cotton bag over 

•ny knct» “ because one of 

^ M^Ionette. why 

S at cotton bag down to your 

»nSrarw“ 
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"Oh, my poor Pinocchio!” 

"Oh, my poor Lamp-Wick!” 

An embarrassingly long silence followed 
these words, during which time the two friends 
looked at each other in a mocking way. 

Finally the Marionette, in a voice sweet as 
honey and soft as a 6ute, said to his companion; 

“lell me, Lamp-Wicfc, dear friend, have you 
ever suffered from an earache?" 

"Never! And you?” 

"Never! Still, since this morning my ear 
has been torturing me." 

"So has mine.” 

"Yours, too? And which ear is it?” 

"Both of them. And yours?" 

"Both of them, too. I wonder if it could be 
the same sickness." 

"I'm afraid it is." 

"WIU you do me a favor, Lamp-Wck?" 

"Gladly! With my whole heart.” 

"Will you let me see your eats?” 

"Why not? But before I show you mine, I 
want to see yours, dear Pinocchio.” 

"No. You must show yours first." 

"No, my dear! Yours first, then mine.” 

"Well, then,” said the Marionette, "let us 
make a contract.” 

"Let’s hear the contract!” 

"Let us take off our caps together. All right?” 

"All right.” 

"Beady then!” 

Pinocchio began to count, "One! Two! Three!” 

At the word "Three!” the two boys pulled off 
their Caps and threw them high in air. 

And then a scene took place which is hard 
to believe, but It is all too true. The Marionette 
and his friend, Lamp-Wick, when they saw 
each other both stricken by the same misfortune, 
instead of feeling sorrowful and ashamed, be- 
gan to poke fun at each other, and after much 
nonsense, they ended by bursting out into 
hearty laughter. 

They laughed and laughed, and laughed again 
—laughed tjll they ached— laughed till they cried 

But all of a sudden Lamp-Wick stopped 
laughing. He tottered and almost fell. Pale as a 
ghost, he turned to Pinocchio and said; 

"Help, help, Pinocchio!” 

"What is the matter?" 

"Oh, help me! I can no longer stand up" 

"I can’t either,” cried Pinocchio; and his 
laughter turned to tears as he stumbled about 
helplessly. 


Ilicy had hardly finished speaking, when 
both of them fell on all /ours and began run- 
ning and jumping around the room. As they 
ran, their arms turned into legs, their faces 
len^hened into snouts, and their backs be- 
came covered with long gray hairs. 

This was humiliation enough, but the most 
horrible moment was the one in which the two 
poor creatures felt their tails appear. Overcame 
with shame and grief, they tried to cry and 
bemoan their fate. 

But what is done can't be undone! Instead of 
moans and cries, they burst forth into loud 
donkey brays, which sounded very much like, 
"Haw! Haw! Haw!" 

At that moment, a loud knocking was heard 
at the door and a voice called to them; 

"Open! I am the Little Man, the driver of 
the wagon which brought you here. Open, I 
say, or beware!” 

The Open Road^ 

"Ratty,” said the Mole suddenly, one bright 
summer morning, "if you please, I want to ask 
you a favour.” 

The Rat was sitting on the river bank, sing- 
ing a little song He had just composed it him- 
self, so he was very taken up with it, and would 
not pay proper anention to Mole or anything 
else. Since early morning he had been swim- 
ming in the river in company with his friends 
the ducks. And when the ducks stood on their 
heads suddenly, as ducks will, he would dive 
down and tickle their necks just under where 
their chins would be if ducks bad chins, till 
they were forced to come to the surface again 
in a hurry, spluttering and angry and shaking 
their feathers at him, for it is impossible to say 
<]uite all you feel when your head is under 
water. At last they implored him to go away 
and attend to his own affairs and leave them to 
mind theirs So the Rat went away, and sat on 
the rivet bank in the sun, and made up a song 
aEx>ut them, which he called 
DUCKS' DITTY 
All along the backwater, 

Through the rushes tall. 

Ducks are a-dabbling, 

Up tails all! 

I^piinwd from The tSTind in the Willom by Kenneth 
Gf»h«aw. copyriBhi 1908. J935 by Chatles Scribners 
Sons; useij by permission of the publishers, Charles Scrib- 
oer’s Soas. 
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Ducks' tails, drakes’ tails. 
Yellow feet a-quiver. 
Yellow bills all out of sight 
Busy in the liver! 

Slushy green undergrowth 
Where the roach swim— 
Here we keep our larder. 
Cool and full and dim. 


Every one for what he likes! 
]Ve like to be 
Heads down, tails up, 
Dabbling free! 

High in the blue above 
Swifts whirl and call— 

Vi are down a-dabbling 
Up tails all! 


"I don't know that I think so tery much of 
that little song. Rat,” observed the Mole cau- 
tiously. He was no poet himself and didn't care 
who knew it; and he had a candid rucure. 

“Not don’t the ducb neither," replied the 
Rat cheerfuUy. “They say, my can't feUows be 
allowed to do what they like they like and 
« they like, instead of other fellows sitt'mg on 
binks and watching them all the time and mak- 
^remarks, and poetry and things about diem? 
What fiofisense it aU is!' That’s what the ducks 


“So it is. so it is,” said the Mole, with ere 
heartiness. ^ 

]^o, it isn’t!" cried the Rat indignantly 
•ycU then, it isD’^ it isn’t," replied the Me 
soothmgly. But what I wanted to ask you w; 
won’t you take me to call on Mr. Toad’ T 
heard » much about him, and I do so want 
make his acquaintance " 

■TO,,. - go»J-nan„e<i R 

l^pmg ,0 hu fee, dL„„i,i!og poeen fee 

.ell paddle np Uiere a, mce, I,', never , 
•jrons ,in,e >o caU on Toad. Ea.Iy or lau; h 
> wa„ Ae same fellow. Aiwa,, gid.,e„^ 
J«;r> sW to Ke you, alway, ^,ry 

i"””' ’ ’"I wimaL- obsen 

-He U indrf *e be,, of anbml,,- 


all be geniuses; and it may be that he is 
bodi boastful and conceited. But he has got 
some great qualities, has Toady,” Rounding a 
bend in the river, they came in sight of a hand- 
some, dignified old house of mellowed red brick, 
widi well-kept lawns reaching down to the 
water's edge. 

“There’s Toad Hall," said the Rat; “and that 
creek on the left, where the notice-board says, 
■private. No landing allowed,' leads to his boat- 
house, where well leave the boat. The stables 
arc over there to the right. That's the banquet- 
ing-hall you're looking at now— very old, that is. 
Toad is rather rich, you know, and this is really 
one of the nicest houses in these parts, though 
we never admit as much to Toad." 

They glided up the creek, and the Mole 
shipped his sculls as they passed into the shadow 
of a large boat-house. Here they saw many 
handsome boats, slung from the cross-beams or 
hauled up on a slip, but none in the water; and 
the place had an unused and deserted air. 

The Rat looked around him. “1 understand,” 
said be. “Boating is pbyed out. He's tired of it. 
and done with it. I wonder what new fad he has 
taken up now? Come along and Jet's look him 
^ about it quite soon enough.” 

They disembarked, and strolled across the 
gay flower-decked bwns in search of Toad, 
whom they presently happened upon resting in 
a wi^er garden^hair, with a preoccupied ex- 
pression of face, and a brge map spread out on 


tfipm jumping up on seeing 

f u “ He shook the paws of 

° warmly, never waiting for an in- 
nodratoo ,o the Mole. "How Ifei of you!" he 

to rad > brat down the river for you, Ltty, 
^th ,0.0, orde„ you wo,e ,oL fetdS 
up here at once, whatever you were doine I 

“d have something! 

“t quiet a bit, Trady!” »ij ,h. R,, 
At^ing huuvelf into e«y chair JhdtAe 
We trak „od,e, l^,he ,S?of him aud urSe 
SS.- "deliShtful r«i- 


be coJld tJahCa^'^^ 
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Here the Rat nudged the Mole. Unfortu* 
nately the Toad saw him do it, and turned very 
red. There Vp-as a moment’s painful silence. Then 
Toad burst out laughing. "All right, Ratty,” he 
said. "It's only my way, you know. And it's not 
such a very bad house, is it? You know yon 
rather like it yourself. Now, look here. Let’s be 
sensible. You are the very animals I wanted. 
You’ve got to help me. It’s most important!’* 

"it's about your rowing, I suppose,” said the 
Rat, with an innocent air. "You’re getting on 
fairly well, though you splash a good bit still. 
With a great deal of patience, and any quantity 
of coaching, you may—” 

"O, pooh! boating!" interrupted the Toad, in 
great disgust. "Silly boyish amusement. I've 
given that up iong ago. Sheer waste of time, 
that’s what it is. It makes me downright sorry 
to see you fellows, who ought to know better, 
spending all your energies in that aimless man- 
ner. No, I’ve discovered the real thing, the only 
genuine occupation fox a lifetime. I propose to 
devote the remainder of mine to it, and can only 
regret the wasted years that He behind me, 
squandered in trivialities. Come with me, dear 
Ratty, and your amiable friend also, if he will 
be so very good, /ust as far as the stable-yard, 
and you ^all see what you shall see!" 

He led the way to the stable-yard accordingly, 
the Rat following with a most mistrustful ex- 
pression; and there, drawn out of the coach- 
house into the open, they saw a gipsy caravan, 
shining with newness, painted a canary-yelJow 
picked out with green, and red wheels. 

"There you arc!” cried the Toad, straddling 
and expanding himself. "There's real life for 
you, embodied in that little cart. The open road, 
the dusty highway, the heath, the common, the 
hedgerows, the tolling downs! Camps, villages, 
towns, cities! Here to-day, up and off to some- 
where else to-morrow! Travel, change, interest, 
excitement! The whole world before you, and 
a horizon that’s always changing! And mind, 
this is the very finest cart of its sort that was 
ever built, without any exception. Come inside 
and look at the arrangements. Planned ’em all 
myself, I did!" 

The Mole was tremendously interested and 
excited, and followed him eagerly up the steps 
and into the interior of the caravan. The Rat 
only snorted and thrust his hands deep into hts 
pockets, remaining where he was. 

It was indeed very compact and comfortable. 


Little sleeping-bunks-a little table that folded 
up against the wall— a cooking-stove, lockers, 
bookshelves, a bird-cage with a bird in it; and 
pots, pans, jugs and kettles of every size and 
variety. 

"All complete!” said the Toad triumphantly, 
pulling open a locker. "You see— biscuits, potted 
lobster, sardines— everything you can possibly 
want. Soda-water here— baccy there— letter-pa- 
per, bacon, jam, cards and dominoes— you’ll 
find," he continued, as they descended the steps 
again, "you'll find that nothing whatever has 
been forgotten, when we make our start this 
afternoon." 

’T beg your pardon,” said the Rat slowly, as 
he chewed a straw, "but did I overhear you say 
something about 'we' and 'start' and 'this after- 
noon'?” 

"Now, you dear good old Ratty,” said Toad 
imploringly, "don’t begin talking in that stiff 
and sniffy sort of way, because you know you’ve 
got to come. I can’t possibly manage without 
you, so please consider it settled, and don’t argue 
—it’s the one thing 1 can’t stand. You surely 
don’t mean to stick to your dull fusty old river 
all your life, and just Jive in a hole in a bank, 
and hoat? 1 want to show you the world! I’m 
going to make an animal of you, my boy!” 

"I don’t Care,” said the Rat doggedly. 'Tm not 
coming, and that’s fiat. And I am going to 
stick to roy old river, and live in a hole, and 
boar, as I’ve always done. And what’s more, 
Mole’s going to sridc to me and do as I do, aren’t 
you. Mole?” 

"Of course I am,” said the Mole loyally. "I’ll 
always Slick to you. Rat, and what you say is to 
be— has got to be. All the same, it sounds as it 
it might have been— well, rarber fun, you 
know!” he added wistfully. Poor Mole! 'The Life 
Adventurous was so new a thing to him, and so 
thrilling; and this fresh aspect of it was so 
tempting; and he had fallen in love at first sight 
with the canary-coloured cart and all its little 
fitments. 

The Rat saw what was passing in his mind, 
and wavered. He hated disappointing people, 
and he was fond of the Mole, and would do 
almost anything to oblige him. Toad was watch- 
ing both of them closely. 

"Come along in and have some lunch,” he 
said diplomatically, "and we’Ii talk it over. We 
needn't decide anything in a hurry. Of course, 

/ don’t really care. I only want to give pleasure 



to you fellows. "Live for others!' That’s my 
motto in life." 

During luncheon— which was excellent, of 
course, as everything at Toad Hall always was— 
the Toad simply let himself go. Disregarding the 
Rat, he preceded to play upon the inexperi- 
enced Mole as on a harp. Naturally a voluble 
animal, and always mastered by his imagination, 
he painted the prospects of the trip and die 
joys of the open life and the roadside in sudi 
glowing colours that the Mole tnuld hardly sit 
in his chair for excitement Somehow it soon 
seemed taken for granted by all three that the 
trip was a settled thing; and the Rat, diou^ 
still unconvinced in his mind, allowed his good- 
nature to override his personal objections He 
could not bear to disappoint his two friends, 
who were already deep in schemes and anticipa- 
tions, planning out each days separate occupa- 
tion for several weeks ahead. 


When they were quite ready, the now tri- 
umphant Toad led his companions to the pad- 
io^ and set them to apeure the old grey horse; 
who, without having been consulted, and to bis 
wn OTeme annoyance, had been told off by 
Toad for the dustiest job in this dusty expedi- 
tioa. He frankly preferred the paddock, and took 
a deal of atching. Meantime Toad packed the 
lockets still tighter with necessaries, and hung 
Mse-bap. nets of onions, bundles of hay. and 
^keis from the bottom of the art. At lit the 

“• f e«d. ,01..^ ei*« ,„d,. 

't'' 

« the humirar took him. It wa t. golden after- 
noon. The smell of the dust they kicked up ws, 
ehh of thick oichui on 

to them cheeiJy; good-nstnred wsyfatess p,,,- 
tos them, gave d.em -Good day,” ot JoS 

tabh.ts, s.ttmg at their fmnt doors in tl,; 

otn«'fi,to,ST4'd““‘ 

common far from’habTiat.oZ mrrS th^'S”' 

^ -round Shim, ;:d“-yeCr:,rp^£' 


suddenly and silently from nowhere In particu- 
lar, ame to keep them company and listen to 
ffieir talk. At last they turned into their little 
bunks in the art; and Toad, kicking out his 
legs, sleepily said, "Well, good night, you fel- 
lows! This is the r«i life for a gentleman! Talk 
about your old river!" 

"I don't talk about my river," replied the pa- 
tient Rat. "You know I don’t, Toad. But I think 
about it," he added pathetically, in a lower tone: 
"1 diink about it— all the time!" 

The Mole reached out from under his blanket, 
felt for the Rat’s paw in the darkness, and gave 
it a squeeze. ‘Til do whatever you like, Ratty," 
he whispered. "Shall we run away to-morrow 
morning, quite early— very early— and go back 
to our dear old hole on the river?" 


«o, CO, well see It out, whispered back the 
Rac T h a nk s awfully, but I ought to stick by 
Toad tUl this trip is ended. It wouldn’t be safe 
for him to be left to himself. It won’t vakf very 
long His fads never do. Good night!” 

The end was bdeed nearer than even the Rat 
suspected. 

After so much open air and excitement the 
■^d slept very soundly, and no amount of 
shaking could rouse him out of bed next morn* 
mg. the Mole and Rat turned to, quietly and 
manfully, and -^hile the Rat saw to the horse, 
and lit a fire, and cleaned last night’s cups and 
pbnen and got , kings rndy for breakfast, the 
Mole mdged off ro ,he nearest village, a long 

vide TS,^ 1,'^j “otse, fotgonen to pro- 

y^. fbe W work had ,U been done, and the 

were testing, foomoguy exhausted, 

^dte tune To^ appeated on L Lne. ft2 
^ CT, tematktng „hat a pleasant easy life it 
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afternoon that they came out on the hi^h road, 
their first high road; and there disaster, fleet 
and unforeseen, sprang out on them— disaster 
momentous indeed to their expedition, but sim- 
ply overwhelming in its effect on the after- 
career of Toad. 

They were strolling along the high road easily, 
the hfole by the horse’s head, talking to him, 
since the horse had complained that he was 
being frightfully left out of it, and nobody con- 
sidered him in the least; the Toad and the Water 
Rat walking behind the cart talking together— 
at least Toad was talking, and Rat was saying at 
intervals, "Yes, precisely; and what did you say 
to thinking all the time of some- 

thing very different, when far behind them they 
heard 3 faint warning hum, like the drone of a 
distant bee. Glancing back, they saw a small 
cloud of dust, with a dark centre of ener^, ad- 
vancing on them at incredible speed, while 
from out the dust a faint "Poop-poop!" wailed 
like an uneasy animal in pain. Hardly regarding 
it, they turned to resume their conversation, 
vdien in an instant (as it seemed) the peaceful 
scene was changed, and with a bias; of wind 
and a whirl of sound that made them jump for 
the nearest ditch, it was on them! The "Poop- 
poop" tang with a brazen shout in their eats, 
they had a moment’s glimpse of an interior of 
glittering plate-glass and rich morocco, and the 
magnificent motor-car, immense, breath-snatcb- 
ing, passionate, with its pilot tense and hugging 
his wheel, possessed ail earth and air for the 
fraction of a second, flung an enveloping cloud 
of dust that blinded and enwrapped them utter- 
♦V’, Aud jiVav dff uodlftd xc* s .if Ahf .(ar dis- 

tance, changed back into a droning bee once 
mote. 

The old grey horse, dreaming, as he plodded 
along, of his quiet paddock, in a new raw situa- 
tion such as this simply abandoned himself to 
his natural emotions. Rearing, plunging, back- 
ing steadily, in spite of all the Mole's efforts at 
his head, and all the Mole’s lively language di- 
rected at his better feelings, he drove the cart 
backwards towards the deep ditch at the side of 
the road. It wavered an instant— then there was 
a heart-rending crash— and the canary-coloured 
cart, their pride and their joy, lay on its side in 
the ditch, an irredeemable wreck. 

The Rat danced up and down in the road, 
simply transported with passion. ’You villains!" 


he shouted, shaking both fists. ’*Y>u scoundrels, 
you highwaymen, you-you-road-hogs! —I'll 
have the law of you! I’ll report you! I'll take you 
through all the Courts!’’ His home-sickness had 
quite slipped away from him, and for the mo- 
ment he was the skipper of the canary -coloured 
vessel driven on a shoal by the reckless jockey- 
ing of rival mariners, and he was trying to recol- 
lect all the fine and biting things he used to say 
to masters of steam-launches when their wash, 
as they drove too near the bank, used to flood 
his parlour carpet at home. 

Toad sat straight down in the middle of the 
dusty road, his legs stretched out before him, 
and stared fixedly in the direction of the dis- 
appearing motor-car. He breathed short, his face 
wore a placid, satisfied expression, and at inter- 
vals he faintly murmured "Poop-poop!” 

The Mole was busy trying to quiet the horse, 
which he succeeded in doing after a time. Then 
he went to look at the cart, on its side in the 
ditch. It was indeed a sorry sight. Panels and 
windows smashed, axles hopelessly bent, one 
wheel off, sardine-tins scattered over the wide 
world, and the bird in the bird-cage sobbing 
pitifully and calling to be let out. 

The Rat came to help him, but thelt united 
efforts were not sufficient to right the cart. "Hi! 
Toad!" they cried. "Come and beat a hand, can't 
you!" 

'The Toad never answered a word, or budged 
from his sear in the road; so they went to see 
what was the matter with him. 'They found him 
in a sort of trance, a happy smile on his face, his 
eyes still fixed on the dusty wake of their de- 
jiwjKfj; ^ iDrftrxak Jtp was xiiU iieard to jnur- 
mur "Poop-poop!” 

The Rar shook him by the shoulder. "Are you 
coming to help us. Toad.’” he demanded sternly. 

’'Glorious, stirring sight!” murmured Toad, 
never offering to move. "The poetry of motion! 
The real way to travel! The only way to travel! 
Here to-day— in next week to-morrow! Villages 
skipped, towns and cities jumped— always some- 
body rise’s horizon! O bliss! O poop-poop! 

O my! O my! ” 

”0 stop being an ass. Toad!” cried the Mole 
despairingly. 

"And to think I never knew!" went on the 
Tbad ia a dreamy monotone. "All those wasted 
years that lie b^ind me, I never knew, never 
even dreamt! But now— hut now that I know. 
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now that I fully realize! O what a flowery track 
lies spread before me, henceforth! What dust- 
clouds shall spring up behind me as I speed on 
my reckless way! What cans I shall fling care- 
lessly into the ditch in the wake of my magnifi- 
cent onset! Horrid little carts— common carts— 
canary-coloured carts!" 

"^^at are we to do widi him?” asked the 
Mole of the Water Rat. 

"Nothing at all,” replied the Rat firmly. "Be- 
cause there is really nothing to be done. You sec, 

I know him from of old. He is now possessed. 
He has got a new craze, and it always takes him 
that way, in its first stage. He'll continue like that 
for days now, like an animal walking in a happy 
dream, quite useless for all practical purposes. 
Never mind him. Let’s go and see what there is 
to be done about the cart.” 

A careful inspeaion showed them that, even 
if they succeeded in righting it by themselves, 
the cart would travel no longer. The axles were 
in a hopeless state, and the missing wheel was 
shattered into pieces. 

"^e Rat knotted the horse’s reins ovet his 
baA and took him by the head, carrying the 
bird-cage and its hysterical occupant in the other 
hand. Come on!" he said grimly to the Mole. 
Its five or SIX miles to the neatest town, and 
we shall just have to walk It. The sooner we 
make a start the better." 

"But what about Toad?" aakad the Mole anjc- 
■oualy, aa they aet off togethei. "We can’t leave 
him here, aitting in the middle of the road b, 
timed, m the dUtiacted ataie he’s in! It’s not 
Songa-"'’’’””® “ “TO 

They had not proceeded veiy fat on iheii wav 
hTOevei, when there was a paneling of feet ti' 
hmd them^ and Toad caught them up and ,h,™t 
. paw .„ide the elbow of each of tW ^ 
bi^mg short and stating inn, ’ 
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whtnteight’a and a.eange foe 

wbile. me Mole and I will gr.o'lTnTaud'S 


comfortable rooms where we can stay till the 
cart's ready, and till your nerves have reojvered 
from ihcir shock." 

"Police-station! Complaint!" murmured Toad 
dreamily, "Me complain of that beautiful, that 
heavenly vision that has been vouchsafed me! 
Mead the cart! I’ve done with carts forever. I 
never want to see the cart, or to hear of it, agalm 
O, Ratty! You can't think how obliged I am to 
you for consenting to come on this trip! I 
wouldn't have gone without you, and then I 
might never have seen that— that swan, that 
sunbeam, that thunderbolt! I might never have 
heard that entrancing sound, or smelt that be- 
witching smell! I owe it all to you, my best of 
friends!" 

'The Rat turned from him in despair. "You 
set what it Is?" he said to the hfole, addressing 
him at^ss Toad's head: "He's quite hopeless. 
1 give it up— when we get to the town well go 
to the railway-station, and with luck we may 
pick up a train there thai'U get us back to River 
Bank to-night. And if ever you catch me going 
a-geasufing with this provoking animal again!" 

He snort^, and during the rest of that weary 
tnidge addressed his remarks exclusively to 


UQ rwching the town they went straight to 
the station and deposited Toad in the sSand- 
^5 waiting-room, giving a porter twopence to 
k«p a eye on him They then kft die 

A^ could ebou, u,e ^ e„j 

t^r z clow trzm having landed them at a 

sam mt ve^i far from Toad Hall, they es- 

his dMt, put him inside it, and instraaed his 
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Here and now 



Wgrtrolls" hem lew 

C«(ten in My Sscli, Lippineett, 1949 n 81i) 

Hers is Joartda.vjith sunbonnet 
and sack, pictufidin Lou Lensh's 
smple, dtrect style. 


T urning from fairy tales to realism may 
suggest a descent from romance and ad- 
venture to the prosaic and dull, but this is 
not the case. Realistic stories may be every 
bit as exciting or humorous or romantic or 
imaginative as fanciful tales. Realistic stories, 
however, are always plausible or possible. In 
a realistic story everything that happens could 
happen Sometimes the adventures of the hero 
may seem rather improbable but still merit 
the classification of realistic because they are 
possible. Sometimes the hero’s exploits may 
be possible but are so extravagant that they 
are classified as fanciful. On the whole, a 
realistic story may be defined as a tale diat 
is convincingly true to life; that is, the places, 
people, action, and motives seem both pos- 
sible and plausible. 

Modern realistic fiction for children was 
off to a spirited start with such books as Hans 
Blinker, or the Silver Skates, Heidi, The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer, The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, and Little Women. In- 
deed, later authors of juvenile realism, have 
ptodtusd nothing that is better and a great 
deal that is distinctly poorer. Strangely 
enough, this group of notable books had been 
preceded by such heavy-handed moralmng of 



the didactic school as "Spiritual Milk for 
Boston Babes” and "The Purple Jar.” Even 
more strange, Hans Drinker, Heidi, and Tom 
Sawyer were followed by the sentimental 
sweetness of Uule Lord Vauntleroy and Sara 
Crewe. While there are signs that moralisiic 
and sentimental didacticism is not wholly 
dead, present-day realistic fiction is predomi- 
nantly honest. Authors now assume, as did 
Samuel Clemens, that children are sensible, 
normal human beings, interested in how 
other children and grown-ups get along in 
this workaday world. On the whole, modern 
realistic fiction for children includes, along 


with a great number of mediocre stories, some 
of the finest children's books ever written. 

Realistic storks for children are divided 
into many categories. There are innumerable 
stories about peoples of other lands and a 
growing body of historical novels for chil- 
dren (Chapter 16), animal sagas (Chapter 
17), and a steadily improving selection of 
fiction about contemporary life in our own 
country— the major concern of this chapter. 
These stories are particularly valuable to chil- 
dren because they throw over everyday life 
something of the excitemenr and charm of 
fiction. 


Realism for the youngest children 


Here and now, 
cadence and awareness 

O ur youngest children, anywhere from 
two years old to seven, seem to have 
special need for stories that are as factual and 
personal as their fingers and roes and the 
yards and neighborhoods they are beginning 
to explore. At the beginning of the nineteen 
twenties, Lucy Sprague Mitchell in her Here 
and Now Story Book called attention to the 
fact that there wete few if any stories for 
children under five concerned with their 
modern world. The four- and five-year-olds 
were given "The Three Little Pigs,” "The 
Gingerbread Boy,” and "The Three Billy- 
Goats Gruff”— over and over again. Of course 
they liked these stories and still do, regardless 
of motor buses and airplanes. But they 
should also have been supplied with stories 
about children like themselves and about the 
everyday things of their everyday world. 

Mrs. Mitchell set out to supply these tales. 
She did her best with earnestness and sincer- 
ity, but she turned away from plot, centered 
on the child’s own activities, and wrote from 
the child’s own talk— using many sensory- 
motor words and repetirional phrases. She 
launched the purr, purr, pat, pat school of 
writing, which offers the young child pitter- 
patter in place of plot. Nevertheless, her idea 


of a modern realism for the youngest was 
sound, and she soon had a devoted group of 
followers. Mrs. Mitchell’s work fulfilled a 
need which few adults had noticed before. 

Dr. Dorothy Baruch, at the beginning of 
her distinguished career as a writer, carried 
her notebook and pencil to the nursery-school 
playground and recorded the children’s chants 
and their picturesque comments on what was 
happening to them. These she put together 
with, we assume, some editorial touches, and 
in book iotm they were read back to the chil- 
dren in lieu of other literature. Most of these 
little books are now out of print. They were 
interesting to grown-ups as examples of the 
child's way of thinking. 

Margaret Wise Brown 
The City Noisy Book 

The most notable of the early followers of 
Lucy Sprague Z^fitchell’s pattern was, of 
course, Margaret Wise Brown, who wrote 
also under the name of Golden MacDonald. 

It was said that at the peak of her remarkable 
productivity she turned out some fifty-four 
books in two years. One of them, The Little 
Island, was so beautifully illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard that it won the Calde- 
cott Medal in 19^7, and many of the 
others probably sold on the irresistible ap- 
peal of the artists’ pictures. 'The style of her 
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books was cadenced, the goal was to stimalate 
the sensory perceptions and awareness of 
young children. 

The Noisy Book (1939) was a pioneer 
in this awareness school of writing. It vtas 
followed by several more Noisy books. 'Then 
there was a series contrasting bigness and 
littleness. The hero of The little Fisherman 
caught little fish and the big fisherman caught 
big fish, and so it went with The Little Cow- 
boy and The Little Farmer. Of all these in- 
numerable picture books, some in bright 
colors, some in pastels, one bound in real fur, 
and all of them cadenced, two will probably 
outlive or at least outdistance in popularity 
all of the others. These are Little Lost Lamb 
and Runaway Bunny. The former tells a real 
story about a shepherd boy and his dog who 
^aced their steps up a dangerous moun- 
tain after dark to find a lost lamb. This pro- 
vides substance for I^nard Weisgard's b^u- 
tiful pictures. The Runaway Bunny is not 
rwlistic at all, but a delightful talking-beast 
“le <P- 335), with the nearest approach to 
hMor that M^ret Wise Brown ever made. 
Posthumous books have been appearing in 
considerable numbers since her death Her 
coDtnbution lies chiefly in her sensitive per- 
cepti^of the child’s sensory responses to Ais 
big ^ming confusion of a world. Her ca- 
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Bibliography, Chapter 15) and Ruth Kratiss 
began their books that hilarity entered in. 

Ruth Krauss 
A Hole Is to Dig 

In 1947 Ruth Krauss' Growing Story caused 
no great stir. It was about a small boy who 
saw various things growing but did not re- 
alize that he too was lengthening until he 
tried on his last year's clothes. With A Boh 
it to Dig (1952) Ruth Krauss proved her- 
self a lineal descendant of Dorothy Baruch 
and an author about whom adults argued 
pro and con. This book was a series of defini- 
tions by children; "a hole is to dig,” "a face 
IS ffl you can make faces," "mud is to jump in 
and slide m and yell doodleedoodleedoo.'" 
Adu B rauncdiately said, "How cute! And 
)ust hke children." Boys and girls in the upper 
grad« aUo got the joke and enjoyed expeti- 
mentmg with thei, own definitions: "ice is to 
suck and to fall down on," "trees ate what 
jnu teat your pants nn." This is conscious 
bo^ge play for children old enough to 
^ow what they ate doing and ro enjoy glv- 
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acter development or relationships keep the 
children T\’ondefing or anticipating. Adults 
who read these books to children four to six 
years old frequently see a baffled, questioning 
look on their faces, a sort of "Are you spoof- 
ing us?” look. Some adults like to use the 
books with children, while orhers say the chil- 
dren are both bored and baffled by them. 
Many grown-ups object to their disjointed 
confusion and conscious cuteness of the show- 
off variety. The texts are often very funny to 
adults, and they are always cleverly written. 
Here are records of children’s language, their 
antic nonsense and general hilarity. It is the 
formula of here and now, repetitional ca- 
dence, and sometimes awareness. Take it or 
leave it. 

Meanwhile, side by side with this juvenile 
stream-of-consciousness kind of writing, other 
authors were proving that stories for children 
need not follow the "stylized conventions of 
the fairy tale," and could still be about 
something of significance and interest to the 
child. Taking the modern world for a setting, 
skilled writers have told stories with sub- 
stance and meaning, plot stories that leave 
the child with fresh insight into the cause 
and effect of behavior and, in the process, fur- 
nish him with entertainment that manifests 
itself in his command, "Read it again." 

Margery Cfark 

The Poppy Seed Cokes 
One book of realistic tales which appeared 
a few years after Mrs. Mitchell’s stories was 
nothing short of epoch-making. The Poppy 
Seed Cakes (1929) breaks every one of the 


Jllostfotion by Maud and Miska Petershoffl for TSe 
Peppy Seed Cokes by Margery Clark, Deubleday, 
\94\ (book 3% X 7ii) 

The petershams' sUutt rations for The PopjY Seed 
Cakes areas lively and vigorous as the gay, 
humorous text. See also page 568. 


canons of realism which had been developed 
by Mrs. Alitchell. The stories have a Russian 
atmosphere with beautifully unfamiliar and 
mouth-filling names like Andrewshek, Ermin- 
ka, and Auntie Katushka. The children roll 
them under their tongues and wish they had 
been given such splendid names. Every story 
in the series has a lively plot— something hap- 
pens, Mostly the stories turn upon Andrew- 
shek's irresponsibility. He starts bouncing 
on die feather bed, and the goose walks in 
and gobbles up every one of Auntie Kanish- 
ka's poppy seed cakes, Andrewshek repents, 
but the next time he forgets to watch the 
picnic basket. Off it goes down the lake, pro- 
pelled by a predatory swan (p, 485), Every 
story involves plenty of action and laughter. 
Here are no stories by a formula but a book 
full of tales as gay and funny as any fanciful 
tale could possibly be. Boys recognize them- 
selves in Andrewshek and so delight in his 
mishaps. Girls see themselves in Erminka 
with her passion for red boots. The stories 
have a warm, human atmosphere, which is 
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Iltuitrotien from Elsa Boslcrw's 
Ntw Suit, Kerp«r (ofiglnol 
In color, book 12x8^) 

Even lacking the vivid colors 
of the original, this picture 
shows Elsa Beskow’s illustra- 
tive strength. Interest is 
centered on the activity of the 
hoy, dtpping the skeins in 
the dye pot and hanging them 
up to dry. The action is all 
important, but the whole 
composition, uith distant 
house, ploughed field, and 
birch trees, is a thing 
of beauty 
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•The bttle boy, Pelle, needs a new suit. He 
ratscs hts ow-n lamb and then, for each per- 
son who belps him with his suit, he performs 
some useful service. He also watches the 
^ '■'k 
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lllustrolion from Carolyn Hoywood't tfftfo Eddie, 
Morrow, 1947 (book 5^ x 8U) 

In these simply sketched figt/res the modern 
child recognizes himself asid hit neighborhood 
friends. Miss Haywood's illustration gites no bsnt 
of the fact that she is also a portrait painter. 


ably interested in how things come to be. 
Pelle had the good luck to be tight there at 
the source of supplies. Children follow his 
experiences with sensible and satisfied absorp- 
tion, and the story gives them new insight. 
Mrs. Beskow’s bright pictures are as clear 
and fresh and interesting as her text. The 
whole book commands the adult’s respect and 
the child’s devotion. This honest bit of real- 
ism is already a children’s classic. 

Maj Ltndman 

Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and ihe Red Shoes 
Sweden produced another bright picture-story 
•^Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Red Shoes by 
Maj Lindman. The adventures of these three 
little boys, earning money to buy their mother 
a coveted pair of red shoes for her birthday, 
come close to crossing the borderline into the 
fanciful- One boy hires himself to a miller, 
one to a painter, and one to a chimney sweep. 
They emerge from their work completely 
white, red, and black, respectively, so that 
Mother at first does not zecogtuze her boys, 
libung children consider this the very essence 
of humor and invariably giggle appreciatively 
over the horrifying appearance of Snipp, 
Snapp, and Snurr. The conclusion, with the 
presentation of the glorious ted shoes, is com- 
pletely satisfying, because, incidentally, this 
mother is one in a hundred— she does not 
scold; she laughs, and all ends merrily. Real- 
istic stories are so apt to be grave and earnest 
that the broad humor of this story is espe- 
cially gratifying- Maj Lindman’s fanciful 
Snipp, Snapp, Snnrr and the Gingerbread is 
also humorous, but after that her books be- 
come too obviously moralistic. 



Lois Lenski 

The LiWie Auto and other stories 
Qtildren’s literature owes much to Lois 
Lenski, who sketches as cleverly as she writes. 
She has a sure knowledge of children and 
engages in meuculous research for everything 
she does, from little verses for the two-year- 
old to historical and regional fiction for the 
teen age. It is easy to account for the popu- 
larity of her gay pictures of St/sie Alariar or 
the interest in her historical novels such as 
Blueberry Corners, or her regional Strawberry 
Girl.*' But apparently no grown-up fully 
understands the fascination of her Little Auto 
for the two- to five-year-olds. Librarians, 
teachers, and mothers who have to read this 
book aloud over and over, knowing full W'eJJ 
that the child can recite every word of it, are 


iSee p. 422 (or Lois Leoski's regional storitf. 
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from UI. 

Oxford, md (orisinal 1" tofor. booV 7 » 7) 
Here it the adored Mr. Small. Thete clear, 
uncomplicated pictures and the straightfort^d 
text ate invariably popular with young children 


baffled by its hypnotic power over *eii 
youngest. 

It tells in pictures with the briefest possible 
captions a day in the life of Mr. Small and his 
little auto. He takes it out of the garage, 
drives downtown, obeys all the traffic laws, 
parks the little auto, and eventually drives it 
safely home. No plot, no problems, no con- 
flict— a complete and docile obedience to all 
safety rules, rewarded by a shining and virtu- 
ous serenity ot, perhaps, security. This story 
may sound priggish and tame, but somehow k 
isn’t. A thiee-ycat-old digs into every dcuU, 
and Miss lenski has not mbsed one. The Aild 
studies the pictures intently, he broods over 
them lovingly and repeats Ae captions, which 
by now seem fairly obvious. The adult closes 
^e book at the end with a shamefaced sense 
of relief, but the youngest reopens it flrmly 
and the grown-up finds himself beginning 
once more to intone die ritual of Mr. Small 
and die little auto. 

Its great virtue b undoubtedly its un- 
adorned simplicity. Here is honest writing, 
the attempt to tell a straightforward narra- 
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Little Fire Engine follow similar patterns, but 
the train book with Engineer Small comw 
next in popularity. It goes into more compli- 
cated details than The little Auto and is ap- 
preciated by childterv of seven. They study it 
with profound seriousness. After all, leatciiflg 
a Made b no smiling matter, and apparently 
that b what the child b up to when he pores 
over these books. You see him later running 
b'ls own train in Engineer Small's best man- 
ner, and hb soliloquies reflect the influence 
of the Small terminology. To have written 
career books for the nursery b no mean 
achievement, and Mbs Lenski has accom- 
plbhed dib task with honest competence and 
not a hint of affectation or pedantry. 

The line drawings she makes for most of 


live so that a young child can understand 
every detail of something that b really com- 
plicated. Nothing important is omitted; noth- 
ing trivial or extraneous b included. It b more 
fact than fiction, mote information than story. 
Yet Mr. Small b a real person to the young 
reader. Undoubtedly, the child identifies him- 
self with the competent Mr. Small. PeriU lie 
on all sides of Mr. Small, but with masterly 
presence of mind he always does the tight 
thing. ’That’s just what / do when 1 drive,'' 
commented a four-year-old. 

The Uitle Sail Boat. The UttU Airplaae, 
The little Farm, The Uttle Tram, and The 


her own books are sparing of details but get 
die maximum characterization, action, and 
drollery into the fewest lines. The "Little” 
books are done with a soft crayon wash 
whiA gives Mr. Small and hb machines a 
pleasant rotundity and depth. Thete b a 
blandness about the Small clan that b amus- 
ing to adults but properly grave to children. 

Morjorie Flack 
Wait for William 

Even before the earnest Mr, Small had ap- 
peared in The Little Auto, Mat joiie Flack had 
begun bet famous series about the Scotch 
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terrier, Angus, which is discussed in Qiaptet 
17. Unlike the Lenski series, every one of 
Marjorie Flack's little books has a clearly 
defined plot and delightful humor. Qiildren 
chuckle over them, study the pictures, and 
demand more about Angus. The list of Miss 
Flack's picture-stories for young children is 
a long one, and there is not a poor book to the 
group. It is easy for adults who have to read 
these books aloud to understand their appeal. 
Not only are they well told and gaily illus- 
trated, but they are abot/( something. Mar- 
jorie Flack is a careful craftsman, and her 
narratives are as lovingly worked over and 
perfected as her bright pictures. 

for William is a delightful “here and 
now” story whose whole plot turns on a 
small boy’s struggle to get his shoelaces tied. 
Any four-year-old understands and sympa- 
thizes with William’s predicament. 

On his way to watch a circus parade, being 
hurried of course by the older children, who 
never pay any attention when he pleads with 
them to wait, William just has to stop to tie 
his shoelaces. When he finishes, the ^Idren 
have vanished Things look dark for William, 
until suddenly the very parade he was waiting 
for overtakes him. Moreover, he is lifted high 
on the top of the elephant by a sympathetic 
circus man and allowed to nde with the 
parade. Imagine the amazement of the older 
children when William goes by and waves to 


tHvsfrolion from Morieri« flack'* Waif for Willrom, 
Hotfghron Mifflin. J?3S (bool x 7Vt) 

Clear, honest drawing to match a simple, direct 
text. Marjorie Flack combines both it) her excel- 
lent books Jor small children. See also page 471, 


them from his exalted post on the elephant’s 
back. Never, never again will they run away 
from William. Never again will they fail to 
help him with his shoelace. From then on 
they'll gladly "wait for William." A more 
joyous story of the humble being exalted and 
the meek inheriting the earth was never told. 

Marjorie Flack, ir is said, nor satisfied with 
privately working over her lictie story pat- 
terns, submits them to the critical responses of 
two different school groups, whose reactions 
help her to determine the final form of these 
tales. This perhaps accounts for their unfail- 
ing popularity with children everywhere. 
Some of these books, certainly Ping (p. All), 
have become permanent nursery favorites. 

Marjorie Flack’s pictures have few details, 
clear, bright colors, and delightful action. 
They really illustrate. Often the text is an 
obvious caption for the picture which has 
already made the episode clear. Her books are 
picture-stories in the best sense of the word- 
glorified comic strips which are genuinely 
comic in the child’s sense and which tell 
through pictures a carefully worked-out plot- 
story reinforced by words. 

Alvin Tresselt 

White Snow, Bright Snow 

leo Politi 
Juanita 

Midway between the awareness and the 
theme-plot schools of writing for young chil- 
dren lie the charming picture-stories of Alvin 
Tresselt and Leo Politi. Mr. Tresselt con- 
structs his stories from the thinnest of threads 
— a change in the weather or season. But with 
Roger Duvoisin's pictures, these themes de- 
velop a real sense of drama. In rhythmic prose 
Mr. Tresselt tells about the coming of snow 
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or ram wind or a big itorm, apring or a 
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llliittrolton by Edward Ardinone frem (ili 

Iftlf* Tun end the Breve See Captain. Reproduced 

by pefmijjioii af the Oxford Uolveriity Frets. 

(baak?^ s 10, pirture 6h x 7) 

No black and tihite can reproduce the beauty of 
Ardhzone’s uater-eolor seascapes. But u bat does 
come through is the crucial danger of this storm, 
and young Tim’s unfailing aplomb! 


and those he has illustrated for other authors 
is to realize that he is more of an artist than 
a writer. His landscapes and his gay, skipping 
children are unforgettable. 

Edward Ardizzene 

Little Tim ond the Brave Sea Captain 

Even young children need a touch of wild- 
ness now and then, which is precisely what 
the English Mr. Ardizzone gives them in his 
spirited account of Tim's adventures at sea. 
It all stare with Tim, who plays in and out of 
boats on the beach. How he b^omes a stow- 
away Jeams to be an efficient if reluctant 
deck hand, and experiences shipwreck and a 
hair-raising rescue in company with the Cap- 
wm makes a thrilling story for the five- to 
ei^t-ycar-olds. Mr. Ardiazone’s water colors 
are « j^gorous as his tale. No wonder his own 
small boy liked the book. All small boj-s and 
tele guk us well like ip Here is reulism 
Ipv^! k roost adventurous 
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Carolyn Haywood 
"B" Is for Betsy 
Little Eddie 

TOth .he Berry and the Unle Tiddie books 
of Carulyu 
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the tale. Another mark of increasing maturity 
is that against a familiar background of fam- 
ily life, the heroes or heroines are moving 
into a widening circle of neighborhood and 
school adventures, camps, even travel. 

"B" Is for Betsy ( 1939) launched the se- 
ries of books about the everyday activities 
of an everyday little girl in suburbia. Children 
took Betsy to their hearts immediately. As she 
grew with each succeeding book, her experi- 
ences tsadened, much as they do in any good 
set of readers. Other books, about other char- 
aaers in Betsy’s circle of friends, appeared 
each year. But whether the story was about 
Betsy or Ster or Peter and Penny or the twins, 
the charaaers remained very close to stereo- 
tj’pes. It was the interpretation of their activ- 
ities or the problems conneaed with school 
or camp or the school policeman or vacation 
or typical mistakes and accidents that held 
the attention of young readers. These gave 
the child greater self-knowledge, more under- 
standing of other people and experiences, and 
a greater confidence in approaching the next 
level of life. 


With Utile Eddie (1947) Carolyn Hay- 
w'ood developed a real boy, and laughter be- 
gan. Eddie is as earnest as Betsy, but much 
more alive. He is an avid coJleaor of "valu- 
ables” n’hich his long-suffering family calls 
junk.” But the family endures patiently even 
the acquisition of an old but full-sized fire 
engine. However, Gardenia the goat is too 
much for Father, and Eddie and his pet are 
banished to an uncles ranch, far, far away. 
The picture of ranch life is a bit vague, but 
not Eddie. He saves Gardenia's life but re- 
mains definitely Eddie, traveling home with 
the largest miscellany of ’Valuables” ever 
collected. In the next book, Eddie’s Pay Dirt, 
our hero is confronted w’ith a grave ethical 
problem. His father helps him to see it, but 
leat^ the decision to Eddie. Eddie and His 
Big Deals shows many signs of maturity. 

These well-written little stories have a 
warmth and a directness that win and hold 
young readers and even the read-to group. 
The books have grown progressively better 
over the years, and Eddie has emerged as the 
fulMengdi portrait of a real boy. 


Forerunners of realism for older children 


B efore examining present-day realistic 
' stoties for older children, it will be help- 
ful to review some of the classics of this 
group— Tom Sawyer (1876), Huckleberry 
Finn (1883), and Little Women (1868). 
The innumerable stories of children of other 
lands began with Hans Brinker (1865) and 
Heidi (1884), which will be discussed in 
the next chapter. 

Samuel 1. Clement (Mark Twain) 

Tom Savo^er 
Huckleberry Finn 

Compared with the Mark Twain pair, recenc 
fiction for children is far tamer, more cieaned- 
up and respectable, less adventurous. Tom 
introduced children to the seamy side of vil- 
lage life seventy years ago. At that time, 
moving pictures, radios, superhighways, super 
cars, and super gasoline had not tied the 


small towns so inrimately ro the large cities 
that there v.’as little difference between the 
two. There in Tom Sawyer was the isolated 
country town Samuel Clemens himself had 
grown up in, with respectable churchgoers on 
one side and tire village ne’er-do-wells on the 
other. Tom was the link between the two 
groups. By way of his friendship with Huck, 
the son of the town drunkard, he knew all 
the shady characters as well as his Aunt 
Polly’s churchgoing friends. He saw a grave 
robbery and a murder and had other adven- 
tures which to the modern child ate as in- 
credible as those in any radio serial he may 
iBten to and quite as hair-raising. 

Since Tom Sawyer was written, childrens 
litecatute has fallen largely into the hands of 
women— teachers, librarians, and juvenile 
editors. Would Tom have passed some of 
these modern censors of subject matter for 
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children’s books? Perhaps not, but at lease the 
book is still recommended. It has, however, 
been pushed higher and higher in the schools 
until it has finally come to rest in junior or 
senior high-school book lists— partly because 
it is stiff reading for the masses of poor read- 
ers, who probably will not be able to read it 
at high-school level either. Its appeal is to 
children around ten, eleven, and twelve. At 
diose ages, it gives them chilb up and down 
their spinal columns. Few books do this for 
children today. For spinal chills, they go 
unerringly to the comics, radio thrillers, and 
movie horror tales. Men produce these, with 
no punches pulled. Is it possible that the 
ladies have so overrefined children’s litera- 
ture that youngsters have to hunt their robust 
thrills outside books? 


Reread Tom Sawyer and see if it doesn’t 
give you a thrill, too. But it is not lurid sen- 
sationalism. Along with the excitement and 
the humor, notice the steady emergence of 
. the boy’s code. He keeps his word to a friend* 
he may be scared to death, but he sees things 
through. In real peril, he protects a weaker 
person. He uses his head, keeps cool and 
keeps trying. This is as good a code today as 
it ever was, and for youngsters who ace never 
going to be able to read about Tom and Huck, 
moving-picture companies should show au- 
thentic versions of these books yearly. 

Adult critics are likely to consider The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn superior to 
Tom, but most children like Tom better 
Huckleberry is written in the first person, for 
one thing, and the vernacular is harder to 
read. Also Tom is closet to the average chUd, 
more understandable than Huck. although to 
some of our city gangs. Huck, if they could 
read him, might make a stronger appeal. Tom 
^ one book every Ameiiao should 
have at some stage of his life. 


loulsa M, Alcott 
Utile Women 

to whom this book makes the 


appeal, because of their interest in what lies 
just ahead, their first sense of romance, their 
dream of being grown up. Girls today enjoy 
Little Women as much as their grandmothers 
did. To most girls, the March sisters arc con- 
temporaries as like tliein under the odd 
clothes as if they wore shorts and did ski 
jumps, 'There are several books in the series, 
but none of them, not even Little Men, has 
quite the ageless quality of Uttle Women, 
and none is quite so dear to every generation. 
Here is the first great juvenile novel of family 
life— a warm, loving family group, struggling 
with poverty and with individual problems 
but sustained by an abiding affection for each 
other and an innocent kind of gaiety that 
could make its own fun. This is Just the kind 
of home group every child would like to be- 
long to— struggles and all. Not until the 
Laura Ingalls Wilder scries (p. 441) or per- 
haps Hilda Van Stockum’s The Cottage at 
^P* or Margot Benatj** 
Isbens The Ark do we again encounter su^ 
a picture of a family, None of these recent 
examples is any better, and in no one of 
them is each member of the group so dis- 
tiaaly drawn as are the unforgettable Beth, 
Jo, Meg, and Amy. We know these girls as 
well as we know any living people. Here is 
characterization that makes each girl a real 
b^an being-exasperating, lovable, heroic, 
absurd delightful. Modern writers may well 
go back to this old book to study its vivid 
^ttrayal of people, -niesc characters live 
• every adult reader who met them 

m childhood. 


spite ot the fact that the March family 
IS eminent y respectable and that the girls 
are and often noble, the story never 

lapOT mm sentimentality. It is quite as full 
rf humor, o a dilletent sort, as Tom Wiar, 
S humor « decidedly feminine, but it bub- 
■“ u '"rare is 

^rlness of Beth s dying has a false note in it 
M ™ remotely semimenml. In all juve- 

SneT™"- *«'" “ausPl' 

tag die poignancy ot a family loss. 
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Little Women is no less important for girls 
today than it ever was. It establishes ideals of 
family life which they may carry with them 
and try to realize sometime, somevt’here. 
There is a wholesome introduction to ro- 
mance, to the respoosibfliries and joys of a 
happy marriage, and to the inevitability of 
death even among loved ones, who, because 
diey are loved, seem somehow invulnerable. 
There is a continuity in social relationships, 
with the home as the necessary core of all 
happy living. These concepts are as important 
to growing girls as the boys’ code in Tom 
Sawyer is to boys. Both provide insight into 
group loyalties and group living, not didacti- 
cally analped and underscored bur cmotgiag 
unobtrusively from absorbing stories. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 

The Secret Garden ond other stories 
For a long period after Tom Sawyer and 
Uttle Women appeared, there was as little 
substantial realism for older children as there 
was for the youngest. Of course the books by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, which began in 
1877 with That Lass o’ Lowrie’s and con- 
tinued until the last book came out in 1922, 
span the gap between these older books and 
those realistic stories which are compara- 
tively recent. 

T?Tien Little Lord Vauntleroy U’as pub- 
lished in 1886, ir is said to have "caused a 
delirium of joy.” The moving pictures did 
beautifully by it several years ago and on the 
strength of that performance big, hiuky sixth- 
graders got it out of the library to read. Their 
disillusionment was violent. Cedric, they said, 
was "a pill,” a "sad sack,” and worse. Not so 
the girls. They thought he was "sweet.” Prob- 
ably, even in 1886, the "delirium” sounded 
a soprano note. Edithds Burglar, published 
the same year, was almost as wildly popular, 
and Sara Crewe (1888) equaled Vauntleroy. 
On stage and in films as The Little Priacess, 
Sara Crewe many years later enjoyed a second 
period of popularity. Other books follo\ved 
in rapid succession, and little girls of the 
decorous nineties acquired sets of Frances 


Hodgson Burnett which were the envy of 
their less fortunate friends. 

These stories purported to be realbtic, but 
what fairy tales they were! Both Fauntleroy 
and Sara Crewe began by being painfully 
"poor” but ended, through sheer personal 
chann, in almost regal opulence. The Faunt- 
Jeroy lad passed out of the coxnmon sphere 
entirely by landing in the peerage, Fditfaa 
encountered a burglar, a hard-looking crook, 
W'ho after one visit with the girl was restored 
to the good life. 

Ch'er a quarter of a century after Vaunt- 
teroy, Mrs. Burnett wrote The Secret Garden 
(1909), which has maintained a following 
of de»'ored readers to this very day. It, mo, 
tells a fairy tale of unimaginable riches, of 
dtildren misunderstcxx! and suffering but 
conquering all. Mrs. Burnett enjoys describ- 
ing great wealth and then showing how it 
often brings neither a normal nor a happy life 
—very consoling to those who do not possess 
such wealth. The heroine of The Secret Gar- 
den, Mary, is plain and bad tempered as well 
as orphaned and neglecred. In the huge estate 
where she is sent to live, Mary discovers a 
secret garden, a master with a. crooked back, 
and his ailing son, Colin. Martha, the hearty 
Yorkshire maid, provides a poor but healthy 
contrast, and Martha’s little brother, Dickon, 
is the very spirit of the earth as is his wise, 
kind mother, who has love enough for her 
own brood of twelve and for the poor little 
rich children besides. Among them, they get 
the wretched Colin into the secret garden with 
^fa^y. Under Dickon’s guidance, the children 
make the garden grow and bloom once more, 
without realizing that in the process they, too, 
will grow and bloom. 

Dickon is as unreal as Fauntleroy, but 
Mary, sour and homely, and 0)lin, with his 
temper tantrums, amuse the children and 
carry conviction. In spite of the heavy meta- 
physical suggestion at the close of the story 
about the "magic” of the earth and right 
thinldng, this book Is probably Mrs. Burnett’s 
most lasting contribution. She could write a 
spellbinding story, a romantic kind of child- 
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hood fantasy, Gnderella plus! She wrote de- 
lightfully, too, but perhaps some of die con- 
tinued popularity of The Secret Garden is 
due to the nostalgic fondness of adults for 


its hazily remembered charms. "Do you re- 
member The Secret Garden?” they murmur, 
and press it tenderly but firmly upon their 
children and their children’s children- 


The modern scene in America and Great Britain 


S amuel L. Qemens and Louisa hL Alcott 
wrote good realistic stories for children 
during the ninementh century, but few au- 
riiors of diildren’s books in die years that fol- 
lowed could get away from the curse of didac- 
ticism, Youngsttts, not being articulate about 
didt literary needs, could not say, "Isn’t if 
hi^ time someone wrote stories about just 
plain everyday diUdren like us?” It was time, 
and finally someone did, and riien others fol- 
IcTO’ed sniL Today, children have a wide selec- 
tion of lively realistic storks which reflect 
excitingly dieir own modern world. 


Arthur Ransome 

Swollews ond Amotoni end other totes 
After fc pruhlkation of Old Pelef’i Rusiian 
Tales (p. 254), Arthur Raorome started a 
series of stories about Eaglisb children liviog 
in the lake district of England. These ate so 
popalar a-ith some children that they read 
every book in the series. 

Sa-alhmendAmaiom (I93I) isfcfira 
of them. "The Saallotvs" are the four Walker 
children, who wish to camp out completely 
on their own. When Mother cables their sea- 
^mg f ather for pitinission, he cables back, 
^ener drowned than duffers if not duffers 

w-ontdrown."DecidedIythechiIdrenatenot 

duffm They set up shipshape liviug quartets 
on their island, establish a regular schedule, 
m thw supplies by sailmg to the mrinl.-J 
m Aen own boat, and have as linic „ ffq 
Ae narives- (grosen-ups) as possille. 
The Blackett gitU ate Ae "Amarons," and 
quite as seasoned sailors as Ae Walken He 

AO tribes agree to make war m, each other 
WIA amusing results and considerable eidte' 
■nent. Oq- thilieo may wonder w^^ 
TOent all draw iwd, but lake-raised ot ^ 

coast thildtcn will understand. 


Sti'olloudale and Peter Duck continue the 
adventures of these tv.-o intrepid gangs, still 
in the Lake setting. Winter Holiday intro- 
duces two more young people to the same 
envlroomenc, with snosv and ice to w’rescle 
widi instead of water and winds. So the series 
continues. Some of the adventures are genu- 
inely hair-raising, but they are possible for 
weli-tiained, competent ^ildrcn, and they 
are just such adventures as every norma! child 
dreams of. 


ioe outstandmg characteristic of mese 
Ransome children ts their competence- They 
know how to cook, clean fish, sail a boat, do 
their own laundry, scour their pans with sand, 
take care of themselves in a storm, on land 
or bke. They meet every emergency with re- 
sourcefulness and intelligence. No one talks 
about outage. It is taken for granted like 
cleanliness and a decent sense of responsl- 
bili^. Their other striking characteristic is 
di«r power to plan and sustain these tre- 
mendous games of make-believe that last for 
days or weeks. These games are the plots of 
the stories-the children lay dawn the rules 
of the game and then the action starts. 

^ The outdoor atmosphere of diese stories 
IS invaluable for indoor children. Everything 
hap^^ outdoon. It is indeed almost im- 
praAk ro inagine Ae Walken and Elacfcem 
aAhed and amffned in sdiooUooms or 
ooraA. Yon wonder if Aey don’t perhaps 
My Aen mattresses ro Ae roofs for Ae 
wmter arid become arctic eiplotets. You also 
^Aen mothers ply Aem wiA sufficient 
greens and milk during Ae winter ro com- 
““'"•hat sketchy holiday 
^and^enamaaingcoiisni„piim.„j^„g 

He naiiMl phraseology of Aese stories. 
AgeAet wiA Ae Britishisms, makes Aem 
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lllustrotion by LeuU Darling for 
Henry Htfggrnj by Beverly Cleary, 
Morrow, 1950 (book 5% x 7*4, 
picture 4 x 2Vi) 

Henry and Ribiy brood oi er the poisibU 
profits m guppy raising. The Darling 
pictures show enterprising young 
America in realistic predicaments that 
are recognized and chuckled over by 
children everywhere. His girls are no 
more beautiful than his boys, endowed 
with the same fiendish energy. These are 
distinctly not little darlings. 



heavy goin^ for many readers. Good readers 
skip a lot of the nautical stuff, but the poor 
reader is bogged down with it and gives up. 

One of the things children ought to learn 
in reading is the art of skipping, and with a 
little help on the first book more children 
could and would enjoy the whole series. Take 
this example, for instance, from Secret Witter: 

John hauled on the line that made the jib 
roll neatly up on itself, made fast so that it 
should not unroll again, and clambered back 
into the cron'ded cockpit. Already the Goblin 
had kit the Secret VTafer and was m the creek, 
moving more slowly now, under mahisail only, 
between green shores. 

“Keep her as she’s going," said Daddy, and 
went for^vard to deal with the anchor. Tliere 
was the grumble and raffle of chain being 
hauled up and ranged on deck. Then Daddy 
was busy at the mast. ... Suddenly he Hang 
out his right arm. 

“Starboard,” he said quietly, and John steered 
towards the western bank. 

“Now. Right round into the tvind. Helm 
hard over.” /ohn swung her round and the sad 
split the wind, and flapped heavily as the 
Gobltn headed back across the creek. 

Splash! 

The anchor was down, and Daddy was pay- 
ing out chain. He was at the mast again. 77ie 
boom lifted over their heads in the cockpit, 
and the sail came down with a run. 


“Tivo tiers,” said Daddy. “We shan’t need 
more.” 

In a minute or two, he bad bundled the sail 
along the boom and put a couple of tiers to 
hold tt there, (pp aj-sS) 

Such a passage offers two alternatives: (1) 
careful reading (with every unfamiliar word 
looked up and the sailing behavior of the 
characters painstakingly interpreted) and (2) 
skimming or skipping. If the first policy Is 
pursued throughout a Hansome book, there 
won’t be anything left of the story for the 
unhappy inland reader to whom it is just so 
much gibberish. To a child who sails, such 
details are meaningful and amusing, but it is 
quite otherwise with inland readers. What 
they should be taught to do with such pas- 
sages as this is to skim down the page to 
the understandable phrases which tell them 
what’s really going on: "Already the Goblin 
had left the Secret Water and was in the 
creek. ... John steered towards the western 
bank.... The anchor was down....” These 
phrases are enough to make it clear that the 
boat is headed for shore and the family is 
about to make a landing, Jet jibs and main- 
sail fall where they will. 

Chapters 9 and 12 commented on the 
necessity of clearing up key words for chil- 
dren in either poetry or stories. Older chil- 
dren should learn to get the meaning through 
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recognition of key words or phrases. This 
technique is needed, but of course it should 
not begin until reading skills are well estab- 
lished. 

The enthusiasm of the Ransome initiates 
should prove contagious. One little girl had 
read Swallows and Amazons eight times and 
then felt she must write to Arthur Ransome 
about it. He responded by postal card with 
maps of the lake, and their correspondence 
continued. In another family, five childreit 
were being taken abroad for the first time. 
The one thing they held out for, to the last 
child, was a visit to the Lake distrkt— not to 
see Wordsworth’s home but to locate all the 
places where the Swallows’ adventures took 
place. Mr. Ransome is happily quite definite 
about locale. In Five Years of Children’s 
Books, Bertha Mahony and Elinor Whitney 
explain how Winter Holiday happened to be 
dedicated To the Clan McEoch of Francis 
Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts.” The 
McEoch children decided to try it for them- 
selves— two weeks on a Maine island, "quite 
aloof from the 'natives' .... scouting our 
pots and pans with sand and being proper 
'Swallows.' " Then they wrote Arthur Ran- 
some about their island, and their account 
of It resulted in the stirring dedication. Surely 
It IS worth while to help slow readers m 
into at least one of these books which turn 
everyday living into superlative adventure. 


Dancing and Stage Training. The work is 
hard; there are bitter disappointments and 
also moments of triumph as brief as they are 
rare, but always the child's own unwavering 
determination to succeed keeps her working. 
How such a story manages to be as gay as it 
is rests entirely with Noel Strcatfeild’s ability 
to make everyday events somehow amusing. 

Tennis Shoes develops a champion of the 
nets, but for most children not so profession- 
ally minded as the Stteatfeild children, Circus 
Shoes and Theater Shoes are the favorites. In 
Circus Shoes we meet poor Peter and Santa, 
who have been raised to be excessively gen- 
teel and never to appear outdoors without 
their gloves! Suddenly they find themselves 
running away to the only relative they have 
left in the world, an unknown Uncle Gus, 
of Cob's Circus. Uncle Gus is as horrified by 
his genteel relatives as the poor children are 
by the rough and ready life of the circus. 
Presently it begins to dawn upon Peter and 
Santa that they are surrounded by experts and 
pctfealonists. These circus people are artists, 
even the seals and the poodles; and the chi!* 
dten realize their own clumsy helplessness. 
The account of their getting acquainted with 
their circus friends, who help them make a 
beg^ning in this new life, and the story of 
their struggles and meager successes make 
glorious reading for the nine- to twelve-year- 
olds. 


Noel Streatfeild 
The Shoes stories 

^ Nrf Streatfedd and her "Shoes" books 
These eattemel, gay ales are all yocational 
in their themes, but they manage to avoid the 

In the Stst story, Balto Sioet, the three 
Fossil children d«etmi„e to become (a.^, 
so famous that theit names will be in every 
history book. One is gotng „ be a da^7 

Tl. 


Rjr the child with a special interest in 
tennis or ballet or any sort of theatrical life, 
th^ books are invaluable. They take a 
serrous aturnde toward professions and am- 
plify the difficulties without minimizing the 
satisfactions. 


Hilda Van Slockum 

The Cottage at Bantry Bay 
Francie on the Ron 
Pegeen 
The Mitchells 


Having spent a childhood divided between 
HolUnd and Ireland, and now raising her 
own family in the United States, Hilda Van 
atockum writes delightful stories of family 
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ll[uslra>1on from Hildd Von Sloefcum'* P* 9 M<v 
V iking, 1941 (book 5%a8V%) 

This is efidenlly the cow "with the bull look" 
to judge by her rampaging. Hilda Van Stockum’s 
drawings add humor and deft 
characterization to her stories. 


life in all three countries. Children nevet 
think of the Irish twins, Francie and D'am, 
or the tomboy Pegeen as children of a for- 
eign land. TTiey are merely country children, 
like the mountaineer children of Down Down 
the Motmtain (p. 421). 

The Cottage at Bantry Bay is the first of 
the series dealing with the O'Sullivan family. 
The mother and father are poor in this 
world’s goods but rich in understanding and 
love. Michael and Brigid are resourceful older 
children, who, entrusted with considerable 
money, successfully negotiate a perilous |our. 
ney over the mountains. The m-ins are alike 
only in being forever in hoc water, and their 
dog is in more scrapes than the twins. Ihere 
is Paddy the Piper, who manages picnics and 
fairs for the children, and there is a wild 
cow with “a bull look,” which complicates 
life for everyone. Francie has a clubfoot and 
riiere is no money to have it cared for, but 
this misfortune does not bother Francie, only 
his mother and father. There are mishaps 
and sadness, gaiety and triumph in this 
charming story, but the center of it all is the 
love of the family for each member of the 
group. Every episode is satisfying, and the 
fine human relationships of these obscure peo- 
ple make the book memorable. 

Francie on the Run is a surprising sequel. 
Money is obtained to have Francie's foot taken 
care of. A successful operation is performed, 
but before Francie can be officially discharged 
from the large city hospital, be walks out. 
Of course he heads in the wrong direction. 
Everyone tries to aid this beguiling imp; he 
has a wonderful time and goes farther and 
farther astray. Cards to his family lessen their 
anxiety somewhat, but it is weeks before he 
gets home, no worse for his traveling and 



much richer in experiences. The reader like- 
wise journeys all over Dublin and a good 
part of the rest of Ireland with the redoubt- 
able Francie, encountering all manner of 
strange people, most of whom respond kind- 
ly and mistakenly ro the angehc-Iooking 
young rascal. 

In the story of Pegeen, Francie is safely 
home, and a new child, an orphan, shares 
the love of the O'Sullivan family. Pegeen has 
a gift for mischief and unintentioned mis- 
deeds equaled only by her ability to exrricare 
herself from her scrapes. Ihe twins adore 
her and share her escapades with unfaltering 
lojralty. Always there hangs over their heads 
the dread day when Pegeen will have to 
leave them and go to her only relative in 
America. The happy solution of this problem 
makes a heart-warming conclusion ro the 
trilogy. 

Mrs. Van Stockum’s The Mitchells is an 
amusing picmre of family life in the United 
States during war times. Her own lively fam- 
ily of six children undoubtedly provides her 
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with plenty of materbl for storymaking, but 
only an artist could convert the raw stu3 of 
everyday life into the warm, humorous pic* 
turn of family life Mrs. Van Stockum's books 
give. 


Eleoner Estes 
The MofTol stories 

Within th. United Sara the man aptivatini 
modern family of retent timej b un 
qtrcitiombly "the Moffao," created by Elea 
not Enm. There ate three of these bool 
nms-T/ e Aloffarr. Tie Afrdd/e Afofnr, a„ 

p ( A ^ E™»-''-<rps consider eithe 

Rn/s. AI or Tbe .MiJdf, Afej,, 

the r^. hot the children lile them all Hei 

ill^’ rrn 

sec eye to eye on humor, 
adulu in these stones are relepate 
*0 dun baclEround. They are ustia% i 


inutherton by leuti SlobwJVIn tor Ih* MIddI* Moffai by 
Eleanor £»*•», Horeourt. Brote, 1942 {book 5 x 7^4) 

Loait Slohoikin tiUb only a few lines puts vigor, 
motement, and personality into small figures. 
These apparently careless drawings are so rich 
in meaning that beside them many an elaborate 
fllassration seems empty. In tbe Moffat books 
you uill find children and adults in etery 
variety of mood and action, and invariably funny. 


a dither or a fog and rarely understand what 
the children are up to. The children are 
equally baffled by the adults, who, well- 
meaning but oddly dense, wander in and out 
of their lives, adding to the confusion. Mean- 
while, the children go their own way and Uve 
their own secret lives, planning intensely and 
always surprised at die way things turn out. 

There is no general theme, no long sus- 
pense, and DO exciting climax to these books. 
Each chapter is merely another episode in die 
life of one of the Moffats. There is dancing 
school in the genteel atmosphere of Moose 
Hall with a moose’s head looking down se- 
verely upon the agonized contortions of the 
young. Or there is Janey’s well-meaning 
anempt to give a recital, where the ladies she 
has lured in to listen to her find themselves 
suddenly enveloped in a cloud of moths from 
the old organ. All the children do their ear- 
nest best. Rufus hL is fired with ambition to 
possess a library card, but his vicissitudes in 
trying to get one rival those of Odysseus. 
Indeed, Odysseus was probably no more sur- 
prised to end up in Polyphemus* cave than 
Rufus M. to land finally in the bowels 
of the library coal cellar. 

*^6 funniest episode, however, is Janey's 
performance in a dramatization of "The 
Tluee Bears (p.486). She carries on mostly 
without her middle-bear’s head, which she 
mislaid, and she finishes with it on back- 
war4 after it has been hastily retries-ed and 
chucked o\cr her head. 


ownor hstes was awarded the Newbery 
Medal for Gmger Pje. It is not up to the 
standard of the Mofiat books, but she well 
ecsersed the Medal as an accumulative award 
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for a unique contribution to children's 
books. 

Louis Slobodkin— MofFat'maker 

The ultimate humor in these Moffat situations 
is touched off, like a firecracker with a match, 
by the artist— Louis Slobodkin. The 
tales and Mr, Slobodkin’s illustrations repre* 
sent the perfect union of story and pictures. 
Probably even Mrs. Estes cannot see one of 
her own Moffats other than as Mr. Slobodkin 
has drawn him. Rufus JSf. leaping lor a deadly 
catch in a baseball ^ame; Janey catapulting 
through big girls with her middy up and her 
bloomers down, to say nothing of her stock- 
mgr; /^rrey*, agairr, vnfwihg dx worfj arrrr- 
ably from an upside-down angle, looking 
between her own stout legs, head almost on 
the ground— these are children you see daily. 

No comic books were ever like these small 
pen-and-ink sketches 'w’ith rheir unerring 
characterization, their humor, their skill in 
recording the well-meaning efforts of earnest 
but inept human beings. These pictures are 
obviously drawn by an artist who likes peo- 
ple, who enjoys them as they are without 
wishing to tidy them up and make them 
quite otherwise. They are also drawn with a 
sense of a body under the clothes. Here are 
legs which support a well-rounded and sub- 
stantial frame, postures so full of suggested 
movement that the child seems ready to 
break into a run. 

It is surprising to learn that the creator 
of these tiny figures is the sculptor of a monu- 
mental Lincoln in the Department of the 
Interior building, Washington, D.C., and of 
other huge and magnificent figures. To turn 
from marble and bronze to pen-and-ink fig- 
ures in small sizes is an amazing feat, but it 
is hardly more astonishing than the variety 
and liveliness of those sketches. In his Calde- 
cott acceptance speech, Mr. Slobodkin said 
that he had drawn so many of these little 
pictures that his wife used to shush the baby 
by telling him "Papa’s making Moffats.” In- 
deed, most people can never be resigned to 
the bestowal of the Caldecott Award upon 


Mr. Slobodkin for his illustrations of James 
Ihutber’s Many Moons with its frail, wishy- 
washy princess. Obviously, he should have 
received it for his hundreds of srour, ram- 
bunctious Moffats. Anyone will be attracted 
to the Moffat books Just by their pictures, but 
when Mrs. Estes’ beguiling yarns of Moffat 
goings-on are added to them, there is a com- 
bination in realism that is inimitable. 

EHzabefh Enright 

The Saturdays and other stories 
Mrs. Enright has a gift for realism, and her 
Melendy children in The Saturdays, The Four 
Story Mistake, and Then There Were Five are 
as popular with the ten-, e/even-, and twelve- 
year-olds as The Moffats ate with children just 
a little younger. The Saturdays introduces the 
four Melendys, ranging in age from six to 
thirteen, and deals with their $1.60 Saturdays, 
These are achieved by pooling all their al- 
lowances and by permitting one child to use 
the whole amount for a Saturday on his own. 
The results are often startling and always 
amusing. Their adventures in New York City 
are characteristic of each child, and only poor 
Mona comes to grief with her experiment. The 
Four Story Mistake and ThenThere Were Five 
continue the family activities in the country 
and lead to the adoption of a country boy. All 
three books show these Melendy children not 
only playing as children do but also carrying 
regular responsibilities, learning new types of 
work, and, like the Streatfeild youngsters, 
thinking of a future career. Indeed, the Me- 
lendys are as professionally minded as the 
Ballet Shoes children and have as much fun 
as the Swallow and Amazon crews. Both in 
the country and in the city, the Melendys are 
shown in a typical household setting where 
beds must be made, grass cur, canning done. 
This setting makes the stories more usual but 
none the less entertaining, as their popularity 
attests. The characterization of each child is 
dioroi^h and consistent. The father, although 
often away or busy, is nevertheless a force in 
the children’s lives and always concerned 
about them. "Cuffy,” the housekeeper, hovers 
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in the background, too, but her surprised 
approval every now and then marks some 
child’s growth in skill or maturity. The affec- 
tionate relationships of all members of the 
family make these books unusually pleasant 
pictures of home life. 

The Newbery Medal was given to Mrs. 
Enright’s Thimble Summer. Here is the germ 
of a family story which developed more suc- 
cessfully in her Melendy family. The setting 
of Thimble Summer is a Midwestern farm in 
the midst of a burning drouth. Just as the 
drouth is broken by a drenching rain, Garnet 
finds a silver thimble, which she is convinced 
will bring her a lucky summer. Certainly ex- 
citing events follow rapidly. Garnet, her 
friend Citronella, the boys, and the adults are 
an entertaining group, and Mrs. Enright’s 
illustrations are pleasant additions. 


Robert McCleskey 

Make Way fgr Ducklings 

The Caldecott Medal was awarded to Make 
for Ducklmgs ( 1941 ) . an almost rcalis- 
tic story of a mother duck who herds her 
ducklings from the Charles River through 
heavy traffic to the Boston Public Garden 
Pictures and story are delightful, and so are 
Mr. McCloskcy’s two picture-stones about his 
young daughter. In Blueberries for Sal a bear 
cub and Sal follow the wrong mothers up the 
mountain, bur all ends serenely. In One 
Mormng ,n Mame Sal « confronted by one 
of hfes uncertamties-her tooth faJU out. 
Once she is convinced that she will get bie- 
ficr and better teeth. Sal goes on her way re- 
) 0 !Cmg All three books are in constant 
demand by the joungest children 

w.pms glassy; Ho™er fa , cote 
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over "Crime Does Not Pay," "Marvelous 
Men of Mars," "General Brave," and "Super- 
Duper,” in endless poses of power and action. 
Here is the modern American scene as every 
one of us knows it, with not a detail missing, 
even to the cylinder of straws and the twisted- 
metal drugstore chairs. But the picture is 
more than photographic; it is an interpreta- 
tion of what a child is up to today— his odd 
credulity, his absorption in this new stream- 
lined magic of the comics. 

This is one of the first stories to spoof the 
comics and their devotees unmercifully and 
with hilarious results. Homer tried reading 
the comics but was soon fed up: 

"Gosh, Ficddy, these Super-Duper stories are 
all the same," said Homer. 

"No, they’re notf" said Ficddy. "Sometimes 
the Super-Duper smashes airships and some- 
times he smashes ocean liners, Then, other 
tfines he fust breaks up mountains." . . . 

"Shucksl” said Homer. "Let’s go pitch horse 
shoes!' 


But the Super-Duper made a personal appear- 
ance in town, ted tights, blue cape, and all. 
He was almost as terrific as his picture— all 
about the ttECTWC RAY. Even Hornet 
might have been impressed if the boys had 
not later encountered his Super-Dupetness 
with his fancy automobile in the ditch. They 
Ud and watched to see him heave it lightly 
back on the road again. But he did nothing 
of the sort. All he did was to get badly tan- 
gled up in a barbed-wire fence from which 
with matiy ■■ouches" the hoys had to rescue 
un. eir old horse, Lucy, was also necessary 
on road again. Tlie 
boys disillusionment was complete 
Homer Price shows that Robert McCIos- 
IS not only an artist with a rare gift for 
hiwor and interpretative details but a writer 
who knows today's children. Whether Homer 
B following a -Sensational Scent," part skunk 
nd part robbers, or assisting with a doughnut 

celebtatiug the new prefabricated 
^au. » rhe town, the rale, and rhe pic- 
““ "a caustrcally amusing. Some of these 



yarns are a shade too extravagant and too 
incredible, but they have an astringent humor 
and they give promise of better tales to come. 
Boys are wearing this book ragged. 

Children eight to rts'clve like Homer Price, 
and all ages enjoy Lentil, which is a juvenile 
Alain Street. It is chiefly big pictures of a 
small town, with a slight tale centered on 
Lentil’s inability to sing and on his conse- 
quent devotion to playing the harmonica. 
Every picture is a gem. You find yourself ab- 
sorbed in the details: Lentil praaicing in the 
bathtub, the familiar architeaure of the small 
town, the exalted Soldiers and Sailors Monu- 
ment with the squirrels beneath looking 
scandalized at Lentil’s tootling— these and in- 
numerable other little touches keep you look- 
ing and looking again. 

Robert McCloskey's stories and pictures are 
outstanding in this too meager field of hu- 
morous realism. At least ic was meager until 
Henry Huggins came along. 

Beverly Cleary 
Henry Huggins 

Probably no reviewer of children’s books has 
forgotten the excitement and fun of reading 
the first of Beverly Cleary's Henry Huggint 
books in 1950. Pure Americana, from super- 
markets to back-yard barbecues, the stories 
are nor only humorous but they present a pic- 
ture of life in these United States that might 
well represent us to other peoples. 

'The Huggins family is an average group. 
The parents are sympathetic to Henry’s enter- 
prises but not Overly indulgent. All the chil- 
dren in the stories are pursuing their own 
goals with the frustrations xisuai to children. 
The first book begins with Henry’s determi- 
nation to keep a stray dog he has acquired 
and named Ribsy. After Ribsy has been 
accepted, the next problem concerns the 
speedy multiplication of a pair of guppies 
Henry buys at a sale. By midsummer they 
are occupying his mother's entire supply of 
mason jars. This is a dilemma, in die canning 
season! When the original owner of Ribsy 
turns up and claims his dog, Henry is in a 


Still more serious spot. He earnestly wants to 
do the right thing, but he also wants Ribsy. 
TIic solution is a masterly piece of diplomacy. 

In Henry and Beezus, our hero is trying 
to earn a bicycle. When he trusts Beezus 
(Beatrice) to pick him out a second-hand 
bike at an auction, she gets a fair specimen, 
but unfortunately it is the wrong sex! Again 
Henry is cheered when he wins a door prize 
at the supermarket opening, until he dis- 
covers if is fifty dollars’ worth of work at a 
beauty shop! But eventually Henry gets his 
bicycle, and bis family rejoices with him. 
Each book is built around a real struggle on 
Henry’s part and some hilarious situations 
before a hard-won success. 

Beverly Cleary’s girl stories are good, too. 
Ellen Tehbitd difficulties ate thoroughly ap- 
preciated by any daughter of Eve, young or 
old. Beezus and Ramona seems a bit more 
contrived, and Ramona’s tantrums less inter- 
esting than Henry’s projects. But the prob- 
lem of tag-along younger brothers and sisters 
is a real one to many children, who sympa- 
thize with Beezus, 

'These books are not gems of literary style, 
but the characters are teal boys and girls, 
convincingly alive. The picture of a family 
that must work and plan for its luxuries is a 
wholesome one. And the situations in rhe 
books are so enjoyable that one boy said to 
his teacher, who had been reading Henry and 
Ribsy aloud, "I hate to have you finish in case 
there won’t be another Henry book.” 

E. C. Spykman 

A Lemon and a Star 

Superior readers ten to fourteen years old 
will enjoy A Lemon and a Star (1955), a 
unique and genuinely funny book. It is too 
long for the average child, but more com- 
pletely individualized, flesh-and-blood chil- 
dren than the four motherless Cares young- 
sters are not to be found in literature. 

Thirteen-year-old Theodore is the pom- 
pous elder of the tribe, against whom the 
diree younger children are united in a book- 
long feud. It all starts when for Jane s tenth 
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birthday Ted gives her a magnificent-lcxjkiog 
package which, when opened, discloses sim- 
ply— a lemon! War is on. These children live 
in the country, and their adventures abroad 
and in the nearby village are often hair- 
raising. And when the final revolt against 
Ted gets under way, complete with battle 
axes, that young man knows it is time to get 
a move on. He heads for the marsh, and the 
result is more mud than gore. But how can 
Janey, returning from her near-trium{A dirty 
^d disheveled, know that she is going to 
barge right in on a brand-new stepmodier? 
In the end it is •'Madam,” as Janey calls her, 
who finally unites the tribe in affenionate 
amity. 

Archie Binns 
Sea Pup 
James Street 

Good-bye, My Lady 

For most children there comes a time when 

imp p, (p 

(P- «3) both turn upon this 
n^tsstty Gtowins op means puuinron re- 
"'ith a lons- 

raose „e„ of life, and tutnine awar ftom 
Peasant onmcdtacy. Because this is itd to 
do It IS important that children gain 

S\:retje't'''" 

■he fust Buster is so 
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proper pre-college course in science. But what 
about Buster? Clint’s father talks it over with 
his son but leaves the decision to him, and 
Clint grovt's up in facing his problem. 

This book has rare values as a family story, 
as a record of one of the most beguiling pets 
in literature, and as a presentation of the 
de^ love that can develop betw’een a boy 
and an animal. It also gives an unusual pic- 
Me of an intellectual boy living competently 
in an outdoor world that is beautiful, danger- 
ous, and thrilling. Few children will ever 
forget Clint’s night at sea in the midst of a 
school of killer whales. 


Good-bye, My Udy by James Street pre- 
sents an entirely different kind of boy. Skeetet 
lives on the edge of a great swamp. He has 
never possessed anythmg of his own in his 
whole Ufe. Yet he is rich and secure, secure 
because he shares Uncle Jesse’s one room 
cabin and hU love, rich because now he has 
a dog, and what a dog! At first, she is only a 
neird sMnd of laughter in the moonJit 
^amp. men she is a small tigress fighring 
And'? n' “f '■PS '^S!- 

hh dug painsmlringly, and 
ptaomenal performance in die field. Bu, her 
Shr.i"J «> Sheerer. 

SimTL 1“ ^ Basenji, lost 

5or leTN h“ been adtrris- 

Ste m r a™" "" Sheerer if he 
S Sd^ h“ 'oving his -lady” 

l^S,T„dT 

before y’all went S” 

-P. S.OU. and blach. a mts iiS“?fct'“ 
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in this book, and the kindliness of humble hist book, and it is full of his tender 'Wr- 
people to each other. This was James Street's ence for life.” 

Negroes 


S tories about Negro children present cer- 
tain unique difiicuJties. For one thing, 
many of them are written in broad dialect, 
and Southern dialect is as incomprehensible 
to Northern Negro children as it is to North- 
ern white children. Then there is the natural 
sensitiveness of the Negro— a race making 
rapid strides toward better education and 
standards of living for all of its people— to 
stories which hold up to the Negro child only 
the poverty stricken and the Jess educated 
members of its group. White duldren may 
smile at Lois Lenski’s vagrant families, be- 
cause they have dozens of books about more 
sensible and successful families. They can 
enjoy drawings of white children which are 
almost caricatures, like Louis Slobodkin’s 
Moffats and Robert McCloskey’s LaniH, be- 
cause they have dozens of other books In 
which white children are shown to be ideal- 
istically beautiful and noble. In order to lauj^ 
at ourselves wholeheartedly, we must feel 
secure socially and confident personally. The 
Negroes are trying to develop such a sense 
of security and self-respea in their children 
and so feel, quite properly, that books for and 
about them should foster such self-respect. 

Stories about Negro children should, first 
of all, take the Negro seriously and present 
pictures either of average families or of fam- 
ilies solving their own problems and con- 
quering their own difficulties. The stories and 
ffie illustrations may be as humorous as need 
be, but they should not be caricatures. The 
speech should be at least average modem 
speech, neither heavy dialect nor illiterate 
language. These stories should not be con- 
cerned exclusively with race problems, and 
at least some of them should reflect the Joy- 
ous zest for life that so many Negroes have 
kept in spice of the formidable problems they 
have faced. It does not seem too much to ask 
these things of the children’s books for and 


about a race which is advancing steadily and 
courageously and which has contributed richly 
to the music, the science, the kindliness, and 
die infeaious gaiety of our narional life. 

For children five fo seven 
Tu'O Is a Team by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim 
is equally popular with Negro and white chil- 
dren because the sfory it tells has universal 
appeal. It is a simple enough theme— two 
small boys discover that they can accomplish 
more together than singly. The faa that they 
are of two different races makes no difference. 
If is teamwork that counts. In the brief, this 
sounds moralistic, as indeed it is, but the story 
is a very narural one. 

My Dog Rsnty by Ellen Tarry and Afetie 
Hall £ts is a still better story of a small boy 
who faces the heartbreaking issue of dispos- 
ing of a beloved but destructive dog. This is 
a problem any child understands and sym- 
patht^ with. The family is appealing, and 
David is a winning personality. In neither of 
diese books is "Negro” or "colored” men- 
tioned, and the pictures are attractive pres- 
entations of likable boys. 

ToS'e by Stella Gentry Sharpe is not a story 
but a series of documentary photographs of a 
Southern Negro farm family. The simple, 
easily read text, together widi the fine pic- 
tures, carry the reader to Tobe's home, his 
school, church, holidays, and work activities. 
Books like these protect our youngest 
school children from stereotypes of Negroes. 
Bur they do more than this. ’They show Negro 
children facing problems common to all chil- 
dren and solving them sensibly and happily. 

For children eight to fourteen 

Eva Knox Evens 

Arominta 

Araminta (1935) and its sequels fulfill all 
the standards set up for books about Negro 
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by Ama Sonlemps, Houghton Mifnin, 1937 
(originol in color, book 5^4 x 6) 

Whether Vtrgima Br/rton ts draiihig the 
stitrhag confusion of city skyscrapers, elevatel 
tracks, streetcars, and suhiiays (p. 340 ), 
or three bays running hie mad, her pictures 
bate the rhythm of a dance. 


but the kind of cadence frequently heard in 
childrens speech. The style is simple and 
direct, and the stories are beautiful read aloud. 
Best of all, Mrs. Evans can tell a lively and 
often very funny story with the complete 
gravity that makes it funnier. The pictures of 
Jerome and Araminta are not caricatures but 
have a humor to match the stories. 


Eleanor Frances Lattimere 

Junior. Q Colored Boy of Chorlesten 

A single book of unusual appeal is Junior, a 

Colored Boy of Charleston ( 1938 ) by Eleanor 

lattimore. It is the sincere story of a little 
boys efforts to help his family during the 
pinching times when his father is out of work, 
^mettmes Junior does well; somerimes he 
Mes Udly. His greatest success is singing for 
the old shrimp man, who gets weary chanting 
hB warn, all day. This job leads to Junior’s 
atgesc eainm,p and helps change his family’s 
.11 fomne. Onldten ftom seven n, ten will be 
amused by some of Junior’s efforts. 

Arno Bontemps 
Sad-Foced Boy 

Ama Bontemps’ SM-Faced Bay (1937) 

™*.ts amusing illustrations by vUia But; 

to^t^tf ™* children ten 

who deede to go to Harlem. They beat 

fevrifr: -onde^ a^d 

Ilf. ™ ^ iumtations of the city ’When 

“fways maS 
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but the)’ profit bf her t/ps. Ultimate})' rfiey 
decide there is more contentment for them 
in Alabama; so the)' return as they came. 
The bo)’S are an appealing trio, and Mr. Bon- 
temps catches the exact cadence of their 
speech. It is beautiful to hear and to read. 

Books that raise problems 

Should children's books about Negroes ax’Otd 
all controversial issues? There will be yes 
and no answers to this question, and this divi- 
sion of opinion is reflected in differing ap- 
praisals of books like these. 

Marguerite de Angeli 
Bright April 

This attractive book has the virtue of show- 
ing a cultured Negro family. They live in a 
beautiful, well-kept house. They are prosper- 
ous, intelligent, and handsome. Little April, 
the youngest child, is a heart-stealer. But each 
episode in the book involves a racial issue. 
'There are no moments of family fun mintis a 
problem. The family meets each difficulty 
courageously and well, and for little April 
there is a happy soludon to her humiliations. 
But is life, even for Negroes, one coodnuous 
series of problems? 

Mabel Leigh Hunt 
Ladycake Farm 

LadycakeFarm (1952) is a better story, with 
well-drawn characters and a theme that turns 
upon family achievement. But so serious are 
the issues involved that the book has been 
praised and attacked by both Negro and white 
reviewers. It concerns a family of Negroes 
who have accumulated suffiaent funds to buy 
a farm. The unique process of moving their 
hoxise with everything in it makes an enter- 
taining beginning. The farm more than ful- 
fills their dreams until they find a sign by a 
lovely brook, "Niggers unwelcome. Keep 
our.” The children never go neat that beauti- 
ful stream again. Fortunately, the Freeds’ bard 
work and courage u-in them a respected place 
in the community, and eventually the hatelid 
sign comes down. The mother is an unfor- 


gettable character in this story, but some 
Negroes have objeaed to the father’s advice 
to smile in the face of insults. Certainly this 
is no book to be used without careful reading 
and a full realization of the seriousness of the 
issues involved. 

Jesse Jackson 
Call Me Charley 

Jesse Jackson, a Negro writer, has given a 
full and moving account of the kind of 
discriminations a boy of his race encounters. 
In Call Me Charley, the young Negro, the 
only one in the neighborhood, is not \sel- 
comc in the school but Is tolerated. He has 
some biaec disappoinaneacs but gradually 
wins the respect and friendship of some of 
the bo)’s. Jt is a touching srory made more 
poignant by Charleys quiet; patient accept- 
ance of liis ion When his friends finally sense 
his heartbroken disapporntment over his ex- 
clusion from the school play, they do some- 
thing about it. Charley is in the play and 
happy for the present The author has too 
realistic an approach to suggest a complete 
soludon, bur be tells a good story of a brave, 
likable boy m a difficult tiorld. 

John R. Tunis 
AJJ-Amer»con 

Boys will tell )ou that John Tunis knows his 
sports; parents will tell you he knows his 
adolescent boys; teachers will add, "and our 
American schools, too.” He writes in the 
slangy vernacular of the modern boy, and he 
tells an exciting story. And in the process be 
does some unobtrusive propagandizing for 
the workings of democracy. In All-Ameruar:, 
Ronny, a private-school boy, transfers to a 
public high school and plap football with 
the usual mixed racial groups (p. 491)- He 
comes to value each boy for his w’orth and Ije- 
comes aware of the special difficuldes of the 
one Negro player. How Ronny helps solve 
the problem of discrimination is courageous 
and realistic In the Horn Book for May 
1946, Howard Pease says of this book. Its 
SKMy rings and echoes in our minds for weeks 
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and months afterwards. I myself found All- 
American one of the most exciting junior 
novels I have ever read. To me it remains a 
milestone in juvenile book publication.” 

There are certain qualities still lacking in 
children’s books about Negroes. There is, for 
example, little suggestion of the deep religious 
faith that permeates many Negro homes. Nor 
is there an adequate picture of their sense of 
fun and the gaiety of their family and com- 


American Indians 

I ndian stories for young people and children 
have undergone an interesting evolution. 
They began with such romantically idealized 
stories as James Fenimore Gxaper’s Last of 
the Mohicans, dear to the boys of an earlier 
generation. Then came Early Settler stories 
which emphasized the scalping, warpath In- 
dian. He was the personification of all that 
was bloody and tertible, with an eye on 
scalps and a tomahawk ready for all white 
^ple, especially women and children. The 
Matchlock Gun (p.437) is this type of story. 
In none of them was there any hint that the 
Indian might have some justification for 
harming the white settlers. No mention is 
made of the period when treaty after treaty 
was broken with the Indians and they were 
dnvcn mchtaly off ff,eir hod 
farther west to poorer end poorer lands. Only 
tKently in etthct adult or juvenile literature 
tas there been any attempt to ptesent the I„- 
d“" '‘™S Ills own life with his own tribal 
mtoms teligton, and code of behavior. Now 
havmg tgnored the rreary.breakmg pasr, 

bMymVsLro^hf'tlLt'^ 

fa.f.rS^"‘*d rdUtl^e ’bJ^S 

-or deal with ludiat. ifleml 

of making a livelihfwl ^ 
and they are nrt 7"^ 

y e presented authentically. Re. 


muiu'ty celebradons. These qualities have car* 
tied many Negroes far and help to account 
for their special success in the arts. Their tal- 
ented boys and girls have struggled against 
unusual odds to achieve rc-cognition in the 
entertainment field. Steppin and Vamily by 
Hope Newell was built around this theme. It 
is a pity that this book has been allowed to 
go out of print, because it was the kind of 
tealistic success story that is greatly needed. 


cently, some books have included the Indians’ 
prejudices against the white men. The In- 
dians described in these stories are very dif- 
ferent from the James Fenimore Cooper In- 
dians Of the scalping, war-whooping Indians. 
There is a sincere attempt to interpret hon- 
estly and sympathetically the present-day 
problems of these native Americans. 


M. O Moron 

Troil of the little Polute 


Books that give children authentic pictures of 
how Indians in the past lived, thought, and 
felt are impormnt in building a background 
tor understaDding Indians today. One of these 
a Trail of the Little Painte (1952), W’hkh 
s ows t e struggle for survival after white 
men invade the arid hunting grounds of the 
Pa.uK When famine comes, the law 

of the uibe .s .hat the old ones must leave 
ihe camp and walk out into the wilderness 
^one, which of course means death. But the 
motherless boy, f„y„, 

Itb. ■Jo his grand, 

ad *' - ■>' 'heir hatdshipfand 

adventures crossing mountains and dLrt is 

S.™” r*' 'h= -hitVmem 

IS tematkable for tts vivid char- 

L ate aT *“ ^hief. I, 

B also an important record of the Paiute’s 
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encroaching white men. 
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Elolse Jarvis McGrow 
Moccasin Troi! 

This well-written and absorbing story (1952) 
marks the end of the era of mountain men 
and the beginning of settlements and hrms 
in the Far West. It is also the story of a 
white boy, rescued and raised by Crow Indians 
until he thinks and feels completely Indian. 
Or so he believes, until one day the braves 
return to camp with some scalps, and among 
them is one with blond hair— the color of his 
modier's. In a flash Jim knows he is not In- 
dian and he must go back to his own family. 
But readjusting to settled life is harder than 
Jim anticipated. Jim helps his family, but he 
ksces there coaeiacisl hukcsccf and cedeelf 
ways. He knows too that his wild restlessness, 
his long braids with his coup feather, are 
deeply offensive to his young sisrer. Only to 
his little brother Daniel is Jim a hero, bur 
the boy’s worshipful admiration and imita- 
tion which are balm to Jim ate sources of 
anxiety to Sally. Once, in Jim’s absence, 
young Daniel runs away to the Indians. Then 
Jim knows that Daniel must be saved and he 
himself must turn his back forever on the 
Moccasin liail. Ibis story of a personal con- 
flict is important because through Jim’s 
troubled thinking the author shows both the 
attractions and virtues of Indian life and its 
limitations and inevitable doom. 

Grace and Carl Moon 
Chi-Wee 

Grace Moon was one of the first to write au- 
thentic stories of Indian children living their 
own lives, enjoying their own fun, and solv- 
ing their own problems- Cbi-Wee (1925) is 
about Pueblo children whose world is the 
mesa, the desert, and the canyon. Exploring 
a cave, the children come upon strange relics 
of their tribal past which bear significant re- 
lationship to their arts and customs of the 
present- Meanwhile, through the everyday 
work and pranks of the two children and 
through their family life, the reader comes to 
know and admire these desert Indians. Mrs. 
Moon has written other good Indian srories. 


but they are now out of print. Her husband, 
Carl Moon, not only illustrates her books but 
has himself written stories of these people. 
The Moons lived among them for yean and 
have an affectionate regard for the Pueblos. 

taura Armer 

Woferless Mounfoin 

Very different from the objeaive stories of 
Afrs. Moon ace Laura Armer’s books about 
the Navaho Indians, vekten {or children 
tw'elve to fifteen years old- The hero of her 
Newbery winner. Waterless Mountain (1931), 
Younger Brother, whose secret name is Dawn 
Boy, knows that he is going to be a medicine 
man when he grosi’S vp, as>d the story telis 
much about his training in the mysticism of 
the Navaho religion. It is a beautifully wrir- 
ten story but decidedly difficult for the aver- 
age child to understand and share. To be 
sure, teachers who love this book can have 
a whole roomful of young Navaho mys- 
tics completely in sympathy with %unger 
Brother, bur most children must be helped to 
an enjoyment of this unusual story. Tlie 
everyday life of the tribe emerges clearly, and 
there is one exciting adventure when the boys 
catch horse thieves and reclaim a beloved 
pony. Even with this cheerful interlude, the 
story is far from simple. 

Mary and Conrad Buff 
Doncing Cloud 

Mary and Conrad Buff also lived among the 
Indians, and Dancmg Cloud (1937) is their 
record of the Navahos in story and pictures. 
The pictures are strong in color and power- 
ful in line and show the people and the 
country in many moods. During gray, dark 
winter days children can look at these desert 
pictures and bask vicariously in that burning, 
relentless sun. Its sharp blue shadows cut 
jagged lines on the face of the mountains 
and on the strong, craggy faces of the people; 
and when the sun is withdrawn, the storms 
are equally fierce and relentless. The stocy is 
not so memorable as the pictures. Each chap- 
ter is a separate episode dealing with the ac- 
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tivities of these people and their children— 
weaving, herding and shearing sheep, making 
jewelry, preparing food. 

Magic Maize (1953) by this talented hus- 
band-and-wife team is about Guatemalan In- 
dians, but their problems are much like those 
faced by some of the remote tribes in this 
country. The characters in this story are more 
fully realized than those in Dancing Cloud. 
And again Mr. Buff has captured the calm 
strength of the Indians and the glowing col- 
ors of their country. 

Tiah-Nee goes back in time to explain why 
the great Pueblo cities of the Southwest were 
abandoned. Hah-Nee does not quite emerge 
as a flesh-and-blood boy, but is rather a name 
to carry the story. The effect of !ong<ontinued 
drouth will be understood by modern desert 
d^llets. To other children the book will sup- 
ply a colorful and exciting background for 
the enigma of those vast, empty Pueblo cities 
that loom so impressively in the Fat West. 


Ann Nelan Clark 
In My Mother's House 
Secret of the Andes 

These m o books represent something of Mr« 
with 

children respect then,. She was at one tm 

flc^cn to fouritvn 

--•.hc&Sro'nfd^ 


Indians. In My Mother's House (1941) is 
written as if a Tewa child were speaking 
simply and beautifully of the small world he 
knows and holds dear. The cadenced prose of 
die text is matched by the rhythmic beauty or 
the illustrations. The last page summarizes 
the content of the book: 


TIic pueblo, 

The people. 

And fire. 

And fields. 

And wafer, 

And land, 
Andanhnals— 

J string flicin fogcflicr 
Like beads. 


i iiey make a chain, 

A strong chain, 

To hold me close 
7b home, 

Where I In e 

In my Mother’s house. 

Uule Navajo Bluebird tells the dramatic 
smty of a Navaho child who loves her home, 
her family, and the old ways of life. She secs 
her brother and sister chanjed by the white 
mans schMl, and she hates the idea that she 
will ever have to go there and lose the old 
ways so dear to her. Through the sympathy 

comeT, hncle’s young wife, she 

comes m see that the Ked Man’s Trail and the 
White Man s Trad may meet. She knows that 
ww, ^ “ BO to the white man’s 

j * ^ 1 go gladly. Children nine to 

IniSr, is about the Havasu 

mmt2 a "or wagons, 

“ ** «"Von home. 

where the wUa above the canyon, 

grieves for h’ I ■'^i* svintet the boy 

tf.a7Se w ’ m" “■ “ ‘“es hope 

Khttlr c i" to 

a fait piemte oTthTh^' 

beauty and simplicity of 
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this story, with the little mare running wild 
and free and the interludes of the boy's hurt 
and longing, his dream "misted, unreal, unfin- 
ished, but in it flickers a spark of hope.” 


Whether she writes for the oldest or the 
youngest children, ^frs. Clark writes with a 
sense of the inner life and ideals of a people. 
Her cadenced prose is beautiful and unique. 


Regional and religious minorities 


N o other country in the world shelters the 
variety of peoples to be found in these 
United States of America. Negroes and In- 
dians are only tv.’0 examples. We have such 
regional groups as the mountaineers and the 
Cajuns, and the migrant groups that follow 
the crops— picking cotton or beans or straw- 
berries or oranges. Then there are the close- 
knit communities of immigrants and thdr 
descendants making a little Italy or Hungary 
or Sweden within a larger community. And 
this still does not exhaust the varieties of 
groups in the United States; there are other 
groups representing all the major and innu- 
merable minor religious sects— Jewish, Catho- 
lic, Protestant, Amish, Quaker, Mormon, and 
many mote. 

Since all of these diverse peoples have con- 
tributed richly to our national life, it is im- 
portant that children should meet them 
vicariously in books in order that they may 
meet them in person sympachetically and 
with respect. Whether the story is about the 
family of a migrant cotton picker, a Pennsyl- 
vania-Durch farmer, a moantaineer, or a 
Jewish storekeeper, the book should be first 
of all a good story, not a sociological tract for 
children. And the young heto or heroine of 
the story should be so appealing and under- 
standable that young readers will identify 
themselves with him in his ups and downs 
with wholehearted sympathy. 


Illustration from Marguerite de Angcli't Up (he Hdl. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942 (originol i‘n tofor, book 8 * 8M) 

Even without the soft, clear colors, this picture 
« lovely to look at. It is from Marguerite Je 
Angeli’s story of a modern Polish colony. 


Marguerite de Angel! 

Henner's Lydiq 

Mrs, de Angeli was one of the pioneers in re- 
lating stories about the minority groups 
around her home in Philadelphia, Her stories 
ate slight, bur the warm pictures she paints, 
both with colors and words, of Amish, 
Quaker, and Pennsylvania-Dutch children are 
important. Henner’s Lydia, Skippack School, 
Yonie Wondemose, and Thee, Hannah! con- 
tribute to youngsters’ feeling that these peo- 
ple are even as you and I, but perhaps a bit 
more interesting. 

Yonie with his wondering is the favorite, 
especially when, J/ke the hero of the folk tale, 
his wondering pays of! and he proves his 
courage as well. Particularly appealing, too, 
is little Quaker Hannah, who despises her 
Quaker garb until she finds herself chosen, 
b^use of ir, to serve a great cause. This book 
goes back in time to the Civil War. 

Up the Hill is about a modern Polish 
colony in one of our large cities. We know 
their food, their fetes, their dances, their old- 
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world treasures, and new-world ambitions. In 
this, as in all of Mrs. de Angeli’s books, the 
great value lies less in the story than in the 
author s warm and affeaionate appreciation 
or the people she writes about. 

Of first imporance are her illusttatiom. 
U«e ate beautiful m color with sprinstime 
freshness and innocence. To be sure, her 
children-whatever their sett, nationality, or 
disposMn-have always the same Itole heart- 
shaped faces and wistfnl beauty, but they have 
also a sapping jaie,y ^ 

«scnce of all childhotrf. Grace, lightness, Z 

fill L r' V ” an eye- 

filling loveW, Whether i. is .he *ic’L, 
pinkish-red brick nf old Philadelphia houses 

Z white'd T'' “"‘■“foot! 

or white ducks no whiter than the clouds or 

“ Sabterh 

Virginia Sorenson 
PJoin Girl 


llluitratiAn from Ellii Credte'i Down Down the Mounfoin, 
Nelion, 1934 (original In two colors, book 8'4 x 1012) 

Dow in blues and browns, these crayon sketches of 
Ellis Credle's suggest the Southern mountains 
and the sturdy people who live there. 


when she knows she must attend a public 
school. But she makes friends and is sur- 
prised to find that her very best friend, she of 
the glorious pink dress, actually admires 
Esther's plain clothes. There is conflict for 
Esther, too. She is worried because her brother 
has run away from the plain ways. Was it be- 
cause of what he learned in school? The pink 
dress presents a minor but very real problem 
also. How these conflicts are resolved makes 
a good story which earned the Child Study 
Award for a significant and well-told tale. 


Sydney Taylor 

AIl-of-a-Kind Family 

One of the large religious groups in this 
country is, of course, Jewish. And two books 
that are models of what authors should strive 
for in presenting such groups to children are 
Sydney Taylor’s Atl-of-a-Kind Family (1951) 
and More AlUf-a-Kind Family. The faa that 
the children are all girls accounts for the 
titles, although to Papa’s great delight a boy 
arrives eventually, 

TTie family lives on New York's lower East 
I ^''tajwish neighborhood, but the adven- 
tures of the girls are such as might happen 
to any city children anywhere. The first book 
opens with the despair of the five over the 
OSS o a library book. How can they ever 
face the library lady? Will they be barred 
trom getting more books? This problem has 
j other incidents are 

^ ^ight happen in any family. 

Vf warm 

ri rooted in Jewish religious 

«^^|-^orking Papa and pretty, ca- 

Se W r "P “"■* ■>' 

•L I deep reverence and 

^bgiving These, and d,e family gaiety, 
together with Mama’s mouth-watering foods. 
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Illustration by Ruth Carroll for Beanie by Ruth 
and lotrobe Carroll, Oxford, 1953 (booh 8 x 10) 

"A-hunting tve u'ill go" h the obvious intent 
of this young man and his pup. To her pictures 
of tvoodlands and steep mountainsides the 
artist gh es a sense of mystery and Peace. 

make every reader wish he might be a part 
of the family group. A pleasanter emissary 
for Jewish culmre, religious piety, and family 
Jove than these two entertaining and hearr- 
wartning books could hardly be found. 

Ellis Credle 

Down Down the Mountain 

Reading about Southern mountaineers in the 
books of Ellis Credle, the trv’O Carrolls, Jesse 
Stuart, May Justus, and Charlie May Simon 
gives the city child some of the insight a 
camp experience does. If mountaineer chil- 
dren have greens for dinner, it is because they 
have helped plant them, tend them, pick, 
wash, and cook them. If they wane new shoes 
or a present for granny, they must earn the 
money. If a little girl has a polka-dot dress, 
it is because her clever granny knows how to 
splatter dash it with a daub stick. If she has 
a doll, it is made of corn shucks, and a "sight 
pretty” too. If life grows dull, the mountain 
child can always dream over the "wish book,” 
the mail-order catalog, or listen to ballads 
sung by granny or a neighbor. He may even 
dream of going "far beyant,” which is much 
farther than the far side of the mountains. 
Some of the children's adventures are scary, 
but their resourcefulness sees them through. 

A favorite is Ellis Credle’s Down Down 
the Mountain, a story about two Southern 
mountaineer children, Hetty and Hank, who 
yearn to possess a pair of squeaky shoes. They 
must earn them, but how? Their mountain is 
so steep that pumpkins might roll ti^t off 
the side; so they plant turnips, which ffourisb. 
Bur on the way to town to exchange their 
crop for shoes, the children find hungry peo- 
ple who seem to have more need for their 
turnips than they themselves have for shoes. 
By the time Hetty and Hank finally reach the 



town they have given away all their turnips 
except one, their biggest one to be sure, but 
still only one, Obviously they can’t have 
shoes. Then the fair with prizes for the finest 
specimens unexpectedly provides shoes for 
Hetty and Hank. Their turnip of rurnips wins 
a prize! They get the most elegantly squeaky 
shoes in town and enjoy a triumphant return 
home, with shoes and presents. 

These mountaineer children are resource- 
ful, enterprising youngsters. 'They expect to 
earn what they get and do their own dicker- 
ing into the bargain. They rake disappoint- 
ments cheerfully and receive good fortune 
with delighted amazement. There are action, 
energy, good humor, and a nice generosity 
about these children which make them likable 
but never priggish. The author's vigorous 
crayon sketches in blues and browns have 
action and humor. 

Ruth and Latrobe Carroll 

Beanie 

The Carrolls have continued their annals of 
the Tatum family through three lively stocks 
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glorified by magnificent sketches of rhe great 
Smoky Mountains. The hero is young Beanie. 
The complications stem from his frisky pup, 
Tough Enough, and the adventures include an 
ehcounter with a bear, a spring freshet, and 
sundry other unexpected excitements. Tlicrc 
is an unobtrusive emphasis on charaaer. 
Everyone must do his share of work. Mother 
is loving and competent, and she expects 
competence of her children. Father is inde- 
pendent, a hard worker, and patient and 
understanding. Young Beanie must use his 
head to survive. It takes courage to face a 
bear, but still more to tell father his dire 
suspicions of his pet's misdemeanors. Back of 
everything are the love of the Tatums for each 
other and the fun and solidarity of the Tarum 
tribe. These are fine family stories for chil- 
dren six to nine. 


Jesse Stuart 

The Beatlnest Boy 

Jesse Stuact, a mountain man, poet, and au- 
*or of that chatmitig autobiostaphy, The 
Thread That Rmi So True, is not yet at ease 
m the juvenile field, but his books ate im- 
proving. The Beatmett Be, ( 1953 ) v^s some- 
what disjointed, but there is a delightful epi- 
sode about a Christmas gift. Granny and the 
boy ate well worth knowing. Pertnys Worth 
ol Character shows that the wages of cheat- 
mg are a bad conscience and the need to 
make amends-too obviously moralistic to be 

much of a ly,, ^ 

Mule-mult veisus tiactoc-is livelier and 
more successful. Mr. Stuart’s plots ate too 
contrived to be first-rate, but he has so deep 
a love for the people of the country that th™ 
are always convincing. H.s books ate go 3 

ro meTve 


May Justus 

Here Comes Mary Ellen 

them all and a favorite. Gtaony is aSjl 


character, and so is Step Along the peddler, 
but little Mary Ellen's activities arc the center 
of the talcs. Tlic stories give a good all-around 
plaure of life in the Tennessee mountains. 


Charlie May Simon 
lost Corner 


Charlie May Simon's books, on the whole, ap- 
peal to children ten to twelve years old. Lost 
Corner, a typical story, is about Ozark moun- 
tain life and the JaclcMn family with the three 
children, Jeb, Melissa, and Chris— a contented, 
busy group. How Melissa gets lost in the 
mountains with her baby brother Chris and 
is befriended by an old man is the central 
episode in the story. TTie resourcefulness of 
the mountain children and the hospinible 
kindliness of the people to each other are 
outstanding in these basics. 


lots Lenski 

Sirowberry Girl 

In X^AQ Blue Willow, a tender and beautl- 
fuiy written book by Doris Gates appeared 
and was a runner-up for the Newbery Medal. 
It was a story of migratory farm workers and 
their camps. It centered on ten-year-old 
Janeys longing for a permanent home where 
'vould be a settled part of a set- 
tled community. Ilicfi 1946 when the 
Newbery Medal was given to Lois Lenski's 
traw erry Girt, it called attention to a 
unique scries of books about regional groups 
of many kinds, all over this country. 

Lois Lenski began her series with Bayou 
uzette, a story about the French-speaking 
pTOpIe m the bayou section of Louisiana. 

ame Blue 

I y about the North Carolina moun- 
’"•‘y’’ which foi- 

^ ihu cmp.picke,s from Californiu to 
^ida and back to New Jeisey. There have 
n mote P ^ese books in succeeding years. 
straurhe^y Ctrl is still one of the befr, with 
Btmm Toum Boy and Cottcu i„ My Sack 
strong stories about highly individual 
c^rs and places. Other writers have car- 
ried on this Idea of the regional story, but no 
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one has approached the task with greater sin- 
cerity and sense of dedication than Ix>ts 
lenski. 

"Seeing Others As Ourselves” sv’as the title 
of her acceprance paper for the Newberjr 
Medal, and it is her approach to each of these 
books. She moves into a community literally 
and spiritually. Sketching outdoors is the 
magnet which draws and enchants the chil- 
dren as they watch a scene or people develop- 
ing on her paper. The children in turn pave 
the way for her informal visits with the 
grown-ups in markets, on stoops and porches, 
or in kitchens apd yards. From Florida to 
Texas, people fell about her warmth and kind- 
loKss. "I shsit recoWectyoi3...m 3.11 pfeasanr- 
ness. ...” one old man told her. And many 
have thought it. 

Strawberry Girl ( 1945 ) is typical of these 
books at their best. If is the story of Birdie 
Boyer’s family, newly moved to Florida’s back- 
woods for rtie purpose of raising small crops of 
"sweet ’taters,” scrawbefries, oranges, and the 
like. Birdie has courage and spunk, and the 
Boyers are a close-knit, competent family. 
They take their ups and downs philosophi- 
cally, and the Slaters next door are the worst 
pests they encounter. Pa Slater drinks and is 
deliberately and maliciously mean. Ma Slater 
is slatternly, and the children are unkempt 
and rough. But Shoestring Slater, under 
Bjrdje's relentless guidance, begins to see the 
light. In the end, a revival meeting reforms 
Pa, at least temporarily, and the Slaters, espe- 
cially Shoestring, taste the sweetness of group 
acceptance and even approval. Meanwhile, 
the Boyers are on their way to a modest 
success. 

This is grimmer realism than anything 
since Tom Sawyer, and it continues in the 
other books. In Cotton in Aiy Sack the mother 
can’t cook or keep her house or keep her 
children clean. Everyone in the family, ex- 
cept the baby, toils endlessly picking cotton, 
only to indulge in a weekly orgy of aimless 
spending. So in Boom Town Boy, Orvfe’s 
family when it strikes oil goes on a spending 
spree that is silly and purposeless. Only 


Grarap saves them from demoralising idle- 
ness. these books have a wry humor about 
them, and children like the stories. 

What is it that lifts these uneducated, close- 
to-vagrant families above the squalor in which 
they live.^ It is partly their courage, but 
chiefly the fierce family pride and love that 
binds them together through thick and thin. 
Joanda would not touch the school lunches 
until Ma told her to, because they seemed to 
be a reflection on Ma's cooking, as indeed 
they couH hardly help but be. Orvie is 
ashamed of his family but loyal to them and 
sure Gramp will pull them through. This 
abiding love for each other and sense of the 
solidarity of the family group gives warmth 
to what might otherwise be a too somber 
realism. 

There are dangers in such a series of books. 
They might easily turn into obvious propa- 
ganda and stereotypes. The values of this 
series are to be found in their objective 
realism and compassion. Young members of 
under-privileged families meet their own kind 
in these regional stories of Lois lenski’s. And 
they take heart, because always the ups and 
downs of these hard-pressed people yield a 
ray of hope. Things are, or give promise of 
becoming, better. As for the well-carcd-for 
children of suburbia, these books give them a 
picture of family love and loyalty that makes 
these families worthy of respect. 

Joseph Krumgold 
. . .and now Miguel 

Another Newbery award book which inter- 
prets with rare insight a particular regional 
group of people is Joseph Krumgold's...rfW 
now AUgael. It is the story of twelve-year-old 
Miguel, descendant of generations of Spanish 
sheepherders, who settled in New Mexico in 
the shadows of the Sangre de Cristo Afoun- 
tains. Miguel knows sheep from the first birth 
cry at lambing time to the last shearing, and 
he lias the deep insight into their ways and 
weaknesses that lias always distinguished the 
men of his family. Miguel’s problem is to 
persuade his father to accept him as a man, 
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ready for the same responsibilities his adored 
older brother Gabriel enjoys. After many at- 
tempts to prove his reliability, Miguel carries 
his heart’s desire to San Ysidro in prayer. His ' 
prayer is answered with astonishing sudden- 
ness. Miguel is to go with the sheep and the 
men to the mountain pastures for the sum- 
mer, but only because Gabriel has been 
drafted. Grief-stricken by what he believes 
his prayer has wrought, Miguel returns to San 
Ysidro for reconsideration. There follows a 
discussion bem-een Miguel and Gabriel, con- 
cerning how people should or should not 
pray, that is unique In children’s books. 

This remarkable book began as a docu- 
mentary film, and is still available in that 
form. But the story of a region, a particular 
kind of work, a family, and a boy’s coming 
of age is all told with such poetic insight, 
humor, and tenderness that the book wUl bear 
many readings. 


Other minorities 

Clara Ingram Judson has written a splendid 
Kne, of books calW Thty Cam, from 
Swedm, they Came from Scotland, 2nd st 
on. These follow the course of sturdy immi 
Etants from the Old Wotld to these shores 
and show theit difficulties and adjusttneoo 
to life here. 

In Nino Valenti Angelo, a master of dec 
orattve des^, has given children a dehghtfu 
^ture of his own childhood in Italy; m late 
books he has followed the family adventure 

tSori “f nnemployment o 

in the -r T’’. “musing story of bo, 
ittle Italy" of a big city, with a back 

^nsmon from 
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pow'erful one. The characters are vividly alive, 
and their problems sympathetically dealt with. 

Stories about our so-called "aliens," a sad 
word for the newcomers to our shores, are 
beginning to multiply. The Literature Com- 
mittee of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation edited an excellent anthology of such 
stories, including tales about most of out 
racial and religious minorities. Told under 
the Stars and Stripes is a valuable introduc- 
tion to the unhappy miscarriages of our de- 
mocracy and to the children's solutions of 
some of these problems— democracy In aaion. 


CriieriQ for stories 
about minority groups 
So the picture grows. Here are groups, set 
apart by race, geography, special work, or 
religion, differing widely in beliefs and cus- 
toms but living side by side in comparative 
amity. Through this very diversity all are con- 
tributing to the richness of our national life. 

B^use books about minority groups are 
coming thick and fast, how shall we appraise 
them? The books cited in this chapter may 
well serve as criteria for evaluation. 

They are all primarily good stories with 
st^g child appeal, substantial themes, and 
plots. They are also alive with unique 
and memorable characters. Lois Lenski’s peo- 
ple might easily slip into stereotypes of the 
poor or depressed. Instead they arc vividly 
and often cantankerously alive. In the story 
o minor characters are re- 

men^red-the wise and wonderful old Padre 
de C^yea and the irrepressible Faustina with 
her Okeydokee" one week and "GalgoGal- 
f Not in any of Aese books 

•’“““"■“'S attitude toward the 
.f“t “bens or "poot ftnit pickets" ot the 
M^on or Jewish child. Instead, these di- 
nnrt presented with warmth 

understanding, and theit tragedies, sttug- 
Elcs, anxieties, and btief moments of ttl- 
Mph ot fun ate much like evetyone’s. If, 
ftamevotk of lively, well-wtinen 
, young readers can discover that in 
reality people ate more alike than different. 



more akin to each other than alien, then these many different kinds of peoples living peace- 
ate good books. They do not have to preach ably and happily side by side, all good citiacns 
democracy. They are showing it in action— of the United States, 

Mystery toles 


A current classification of children’s boolcs 
which cuts across all groups of rcshstic 
fiaion in all countries and times is the mys- 
tery story. The mystery tale is certainly a 
striking example of the way in which chil- 
dren's books parallel predominant trends in 
adult reading interests. Wth mothers, fathers, 
and even grandparents all devoted to the 
"Whodunit” school of writing, it is not sur- 
prising to find a seven-year-old marching into 
the children’s room of a great library and 
demanding a good mystery story.' In libraries 
today, older children can find tacks upon 
racks of juvenile mysteries which include, 
along with mediocre ones, some fine books 
by authors whose names are a guarantee of 
wholesome, weli-wrirren fiction. 

The extreme popularity of the mystery tale 
at present is undoubtedly a current fad as far 
as children are concerned, artificially stimu» 
lated by adult emphasis. Indeed, librarians 
say that the juvenile demand for a "mystery’’ 
is beginning to diminish even now. An elcs 
ment of mystery has always been a source of 
interest in a stoty and always will be. But 
when innumerable books are •written merely 
for the sake of the mystery, the pattern and 
mood of such tales are liable to become tire- 
somely repetitious and the stories ate likely 
to be mere trash. This is happening in adult 
mysteries today and in juveniles as well. At 
their worst, such books ate marked by pre- 
posterous plots, details left unaccounted for, 
too many episodes, violence piled upon vio- 
lence, typed characters, and, finally, poor 
style. 

The virmes of good mystery tales for chil- 
dren are numerous, but first among these is 
dae atmosphere of excitement and suspense 

‘Reported by Mus Ciaft. 

Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library. 


which serves as the most tempting of all baits 
for nonteaders. Comic-strip-addicted and mov- 
ie-fed children demand a highly spiced book 
fare if they are going to read at all, and these 
mystery tales are usually adventure stories 
with plenty of breath-taking aaion to keep 
young thrill-seekers absorbed. Another useful 
feature of such stories is that they help estab- 
lish a much needed reading skill— rapid silent 
reading. Children unconsciously speed up 
their usual reading rate under the stimulus of 
an agreeable suspense. They will cover pages 
of a mystery tale at breakneck speed in their 
desire to find the answers and solve the mys- 
tety. This rapid rate of silent reading, together 
■with a JinJe snapping or skimming on the 
way, is a useful habit for fiction readers to 
establish— the yo^jnger the better. 

Finally, if ^ildren can be supplied with 
mystery stories which are also well written 
and not too difficult for them to read, un- 
bookish children can be persuaded to read a 
better type of literature than they might other- 
wise attempt. A superb example of good ad- 
venture literature is Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island. This is for the fourteen-year- 
old and is not easy to read. But younger 
children sometimes finish it, lured on by its 
superior thrills and its picturesque charaaets. 
The virtues of this story are worth noting as 
standards for what a good mystery stoty 
can be. 

Roberl Louis Stevenson 
Treasure island 

Treasure Island is the tale of some guileless 
gentlefolk who fall into the hands of a vil- 
lainous pirate crew headed by an ingratiating 
leader. Long John Silver. They sail on the 
Hispaniola to look for buried treasure, the 
exact location of which is on a map the boy 
Jim Hawkins gets possession of and turns 
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over to the doctor for safekeeping. Jim over- 
hears the pirates plotting with Silver to get 
the map, kill off the men they arc serving, 
and take the treasure and the ship. Jim warns 
his friends, and once on the island the fight is 
on-captain, doctor, squire, Jim, and a few 
decent members of the aew versus Long 
John Silver and the pirates. It is a battie of 
wit and strategy as well as of violence, for 
the one-legged Silver with his pairot Captain 
Flint tiding on his shoulder is a formidable 
foe-cool, brainy, and ruthless. How the cap- 
tain, the squire, the doctor, and Jim finally 
win the battle, capture the tteasute, and set 
sad once mote is surprising enough. But to 
find the redoubtable Silver amiably lined up 
on the side of the victors is a curiously natural 
and satisfying conclusion. 

The Vittues of this absorbing story ate 
greater than the mete solution of the treasure 
mysteiy ot the suspense of the many parts of 
a wholly thttUmg tale. Hete is masterly char- 
aaetiration. The leading persons in the story 
Me mnvincing composites of strength and 
weakness, htavery and wickedness. Jim Haw- 
kms is a real boy, full of curiosities, good in- 
rennons, and a youthful but often Sken 
mnfidence in his own abilities. The well- 
intentioned squire gets them all into their 

ctetions. The doao, and the captain are the 
hams of the espedrtion, each forthright and 
rohh?'"'^! ^"8 JohSlver 

hobbling about on his wooden leg and crutch 

bin ef*' “a “ hscLing a Id- 

bin as ever dominated a tale. Silver is intell . 

S 

being completely desnicahb f™™ 

'-i™. s,i..sr.jrs 


enem7 but will give no quarter to the 
wretches personally. The captain organires 
and disciplines his handful of men, not only 
for battle but for morale between times. It is 
the captain who rebukes Jim gravely for the 
desertion of his post to carry out one of his 
own reckless enterprises. And it is the squire 
who roundly denounces the turncoat Silver 
when the latter joins the very company he 
had been fighting; 

John Sliver/’ he said, "you’re a prodigious 
villain and impostor— a monstrous impostor, sir. 
/ am told I am not to prosecute you. Well, then, 
/ will not. But the dead men, sir, hang about 
your neck like milistones.’’ 


From then on, no member of the group treats 
Silver as anything but the villain he is. and 
his eaape is welcomed by them all as good 
riddance of a man who, having in him the 
element of greatness, was nevertheless a 
traitorous brigand. 

T}us book, with its gallery of finely drawn 
characters and a narrative that surpasses any 
other pirate or buried treasure story ever com- 
^ed, has the additional virtue of good writ- 
® characters talk and the reader is 
spellbound. A scene is described and the 
reader is there; 


<oimct tu , L , ° tne silent, iiosty au, a 

“f "lon'i- 

•L .T" the blind man’s stick upon 

•fie fracen mad. It drew neate, and neater, 
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venture stories have been written /or yoang^ 
and less skilJed readers. Most of these are nor 
mystery stories in the adult sense of the word. 
Rather, the author has introduced an inci- 
dental vein of mystery with exciting resulc. 
The children call them mystery stories, and 
reachcrs and librarians don’t quarrel with 
them about classifications but are thankful 
for the combination of good writing, exddng 
plots, and wholesome stories, 

While most of these books are for the teen 
age with a fair number for the ten- to twelve- 
year-olds, there are a few that will probably 
satisfy readers under ten. 

Florence end Howord Everson 
The Secret Cove 

A rather mild mystery but an exceedingly 
good story is TTie Secret Cave by Florence and 
Howard Everson. Sammy Andy discovers a 
cave, a real one, too, which can be visited at 
South Salem. Instead of telling the grown-ups 
about it, Sammy Andy and his friend decide 
to explore it for themselves w'ith the help of 
a precious birthday gift, a flashlight. How 
they lose the flashlight and ate in turn lost in 
the inky blackness of thetr cave is scary 
enough to satisfy the most avid young devotee 
of chills and thrills. 

Helen P. Orion 

The Treasure in the Little Trunk 
The Secret of the Rosewood Box 

Helen F. Orton often introduces a mild ele- 
ment of mystery into her historical tales. In 
The Treasure in the Little Trunk (1932) there 
is interest in the lost string of gold beads. 
The Secret of the Rosewood Box is more fully 
centered on the lost bat box, under the lining 
of which Grandmother had placed something 
precious. Where the box went and what 
Grandmother put in it motivate much of the 
action of this pioneer story. Ten-year-old 
Charlie King finds the box at last. Since 
these two books were published, Helen Orton 
has written many more mysteries in a similar 
pattern. 


Elizabefh lansing 

Deer Moyntain Hideowoy 
Fred and Hank, the young heroes of Deer 
Mountain Hideaway (1953) znd Deer River 
Raft, do not set out to be deteaives. They 
just blunder into mysteries so sinister that 
their expert help is obviously needed. Their 
only handicap Is Fred's snooping little sister 
Janey, who, in spite of the limitations of her 
age and sex, has a maddening way of landing 
in the thick of things. In the first book, the 
boys are building a hut on Deer Mountain 
w'hen they stumble on some desperate deer 
poachers. The boys' sleuthing involves sev- 
eral grave mistakes and considerable danger. 
But the hair-raising climax is a triumph for 
the boys, tempered only by the faCT that the 
ever-aaive Janey reaches the scene of aaion 
first. 

Deer River Raft is an exciting tale of cattle 
rustlers, and again the solution of the mys- 
tery turns upon the irrepressible Janey, who 
astonishes even the boys. These are excellent 
outdoor stories as well as mysteries. The char- 
acters are very much live individuals, and 
although Fred and Hank have die major 
r6Ie$, Janey’s casual successes will tickle the 
girls. These books are good reading for chil- 
dren eight to ten and a boon to slow readers 
of twelve. 

Astrid Lindgren's Bill Bergson stories are 
similar to Miss Lansing’s in plot construction 
but Swedish in background. For this reason 
they are not as easily read and understood, 
although they are exdring and amusing 
stories. 

Belle Dorman Rugh 
Crystal Mountain 

Crystal Mountain (1955) is a beautiful story 
about life in another land, for only slightly 
older children. This book about four Ameri- 
can boys and one English girl living m Leb- 
anon w’as a Newbery runner-up. The boys 
speak Arabic, are friendly with the Lebanese, 
and Ii\e an active life exploring the moiin- 
rain. Boadie, the English child, and her unique 
governess join but do not handicap the boys. 
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How the children slowly uncover the mystery 
of an oddly built hut up in the rocks involves 
a lot of English, American, and Lebanese 
people. The story ends with the unfolding 
of a tender and tragic tale and the deepening 
friendship of all these different people. 
Unique charaaers, dialogue that is outstand- 
ing in its lively naturalness, and glimpses of 
the wild beauty of the country make this a 
distinguished book. 


Keith Robertson 
Three Stuffed Owls 

Keith Robertson's mysteries for older chil- 
dren and young people are not only well 
written, but humorous and exciting too 
Uree Stuffed Owls (1954) begins with the 
mo youthful detectives of the "Carson Street 
Detraive Agency" yawning idly as they wait 
in office" over the garage foe bminess 
to begin Ginny, their first client, wants Swede 
and Neil to find her brother’s bicycle. When 
bop go to work on the case, they get into 
more than they bargained for. There is a 
mysterioM taxidermist and his assUtant, who 
IS conspimonsly short of a linger. There is a 
barn with a dungeon-hke pit, a stuffed owl 

swffed and otherwise. As the action gains 
momentum die suspense increases, and 

to the 

An earlier book. Tie M,s,ery <,/ B„„, 
also a good yarn. Involving carrie 

SgttaTr'nd:"^- - ^ -w; 

fee ro Ind,a (1955) is die best of Mr 
““t co?m- 


villainous a crew as ever sailed a ship. But 
old Captain Mason proves that once a com- 
mander, always a commander, and young 
Nat learns to sail and to use his head. How 
the tw’O Masons get their cargo of ice to India 
and come safely home makes as thrilling a 
sea story as we have had in many years. 


Isabelle Lawrence 
A Spy in Williamsburg 

Spy stories make good mysteries, and A Spy 
in miliarnsburg (1955), with its background 
and such historical figures as Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Patrick Henry, has special values. 
Its authenticity of detail is vouched for by 
Colonial Williamsburg, and the story is a 
fouser. Will Budge the smith is none too 
prosperous; his family gratefully welcomes 
Patrick Henry as a lodger. When he is fol- 
lowed by a youth who applies for work as an 
apprentice and lodging besides, things really 
look Wtter. The boy Ben Budge is surprised 
to find that the ever-helpful apprentice slips 
out of the house nights, and when Ben be- 
gins TO follow him, things happen thick and 
last The conclusion of the story is a rousing 
blend of faa, fiction, and excitement 

Alice LIde and Margaret A. Johansen 
Mystery of the Mohteb 
The Wooden Locket 
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of Polish displaced persons trying to make a 
new life for themselves in this country. One 
of them carries the scars of her terrifying war 
experiences in the form of blind panic which 
now and then overtakes her. All of them 
suffer from their unfamiUarity with the lan- 
guage, but the children learn fast, and each 
member of the family has a contribution to 
make to his new home, as young Jan proves 
with the mysterious contents of his wooden 
locket. The community crisis precipitated by 
Tilka's panic will tell children something 
about mob psychology. The whole stoty has 
qualities that will deepen children’s social 
understandings and sympathies. 

Stephen Mender 

Who Rides in the Dork? 

Stephen Meader Is another author who not 
only writes well but can include a mystery 
that keeps the reader guessing from the first 
page to the last. Red Horse Hill has a prob- 
lem of a lost will, but chiefly it Is a good story 
of a boy and the horses he loves. Who Rides 
in the Dark? does not explain the mystery of 
the masked cider until the last chapter. It is 
a good tale about early days in New Hamp* 
shire. Daniel Drew, an orphaned stable boy 
at an old stagecoach inn, helps solve the 
mystery of the swift night rider on the fine 
horse. Poor Dan’l nearly loses his own life in 
the process but lives to enjoy happier days. 
Shadow in the Pines is a thriller which fathers 
have been known to borrow from their sons. 
Ted Winslow lives with his grandfather in 
the Pine Barrens of New Jersey. Like any 
healthy boy, he knows every inch of the 
country, and this knowledge, together with 
his insatiable curiosity, enables him to be of 
service to the FBI. Between them they round 
up a gang of saboteurs who were plotting to 
destroy Fort DIx. Jonathan Goes Wist is 
about a boy’s adventures in the days of the 
first railroad. Mr. Meader writes so well it is 
a pleasure to read any of his books. His boys 
are real boys, well charaaerized and con- 
vincing. His stories are action tales, fast mov- 
ing and exciting. They are clearly written and 


not difficult to read. Boys who would reject 
other more subtle tales might be lured into 
reading Mr. Header's books. in giving 
boys Stephen Header’s books, you give them 
good prose and wholesome stories. Particu- 
larly worth while is the relationship which 
usually exists in these stories between adults 
and boys. 

Howard Pease 

Secret Cargo and other stories 
Howard Pease is a writer of good mysteries. 
Hurricane Weather, Jungle River, and Wind 
in the Rigging are only a few of his titles. 
The outdoor settings, particularly in the sea 
stories, make an especial appeal. No matter 
how wild his plor may be, the reader is 
treamd to glimpses of the New Guinea 
jungles Of a storm at sea which are refresh- 
ingly real. Secret Cargo will perhaps serve as 
well as any of these stories to indicate their 
type. Larry Mathews, finding his family with- 
out funds, sets off for New Orleans to earn 
his own living somehow. His only companion 
is a mongrel dog named Sambo. Larry finally 
ships on a wretched old trading vessel bound 
for the South Seas. He manages to smuggle 
Sambo aboard, too. Larry is a timid boy to 
begin with, very shy and self-effitcing. He is 
dubbed "Mouse” and is the butt of consider- 
able razzing and rough treatment. Finally, 
when the bullying boatswain throws Sambo 
overboard, Mouse goes after his dog. Both are 
hauled back on board, and that is the begin- 
ning of Mouse’s growth in courage and back- 
bone. There has been a death on board which 
Larry suspects was not so accidental as ir 
seemed. Eventually, he solves the mystery of 
what was in reality a murder. This is a good 
sea story. There is a desirable character de- 
velopment in Larry which adds to the satis- 
faction of the conclusion. Jungle River carries 
Don Girter into the New Guinea Jungle 
searching for his father, who was lost in an 
airplane accident. It is a setting made familiar 
by 'VWarld War II, and it is an interesting con- 
trast to die sea stories. 

hfony mote examples could be given, but 
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these should suffice to show how the mystery 
story cuts across most forms of fiction— here 
and now, other lands, historical, and outdoor 
adventures. Unlike adult "whodunits" the 
juveniles rarely involve murder. Rather, the 
element of mystery is introduced to heighten 
interest and suspense. For the most part these 

Stories of romance 


books arc not marked by literary distinction, 
although many of them arc very competently 
written, and Crystal Mountain has unusual 
beauty of style and content. The great value 
of such stories is that in the course of an 
exciting action tale they also cmph.isize de- 
sirable attitudes and social relationships. 


B y twelve or fourteen, while boys are still 
avidly reading adventure stories and 
biography, girls are turning to stories of ro- 
mance. In Chapter 1 (pp. 2-14), the pte- 
adolcscent’s hunger for this type of reading 
was discussed with a few suggestions of out- 
standing books and authors. More are listed 
m ffie bibliography for this chapter. Such 
books are generally to be found in the youth 
collections of our libraries. 

^ere IS cowiderable difference of opioiort 
a^ut value of this body of teen-agS 
books. Some teachers, libtamtis, and parents 

Sld*h' ‘"•''if “ 'Wldten 

should have attained enough reading skill 

£,i™ T? >"'i non- 

fiction. -Ihey say plenty of boys and girls of 


Criteria for here and now stories 


these ages can and do read Gone with the 
Wtni or Kon-Tiki or Anna and the King of 
Siam. This is probably true. But a great many 
more girls at this transition period betake 
themselves to the lush fiction of the popular 
magaaines. Some of these stories are all right, 
but many are considerably less than grod, 
and few will give youngsters as wholesome 
insight into their own approaching maturity 
and first brush with love as the books of 
Mar^fK Bell or Betty Cavanna. Poor read- 
er of this pre-adolescenr period cannot han- 
die the better adult novels and nonfiction, 
tor them, as a substitute for the fiction maga- 
^ habit, let’s find the best of the teen-age 
books, to help little girls grow up with 
normal, wholesome ideas about romance, 
marriage, and family life. 


H ow can we evaluate this wealth of realis- 
tic fiction for children when ir ran 
irom picture-stories for the youngest to nS 
^ty stones and romance for young peook’ 

Bt or the oldest the same*" *■' 

Have a substaoSl tr Iw “ 
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Illujtralton by E. H. Shepard for Crytfal 
Mounfoin by Belle Dortnan Rugh, Houghtan Mifflin. 

1955 (book 5V^ X 8Vk, picture 1 x 1}^) 

rive-yetir-oU Danny, with sailor cap and 
hupsack, accompanies his older hroSbers in 
their cxcitiiif; advciilnrcs. With his 
humorous pen drawings, Shepard has developed 
an easily reeognhahJe style. 

gins, the Ransome books, and Little Eddie. Of 
course the need to know Is not as prominent 
in fiction as in informational books, but it is 
important in The Uttle Auto, Tom Sawyer, 
and . . . and now Miguel, as well as in the 
mysKry tales. And, of course, achievement « 
a paramount motive in lime l^hndetnose, 
Down Down the Beanie, Circus 

Shoes, and many other realistic stories of 
modern days. If these books center on the 
child's basic needs, give him increased in- 
sight into his own problems and social rela- 
tionships, if they fulfill our literary standards 
for well-written fiction and give children a 
greater confidence in the fun and challenge 
of living, then they are good and worth-while 
books. 

Moreover, good realistic stories are valu- 
able because they give real life some of the 
charm and glamour of fiction. Everyday hap- 
penings— going to school, going on a picnic, 
playing with friends on the street— become 
more exciting si-hen they are met in a story- 
book. Certainly, no child should feel that the 
only romance and adventures life offers have 
vanished with the fairies. Realistic fiction, 
when it is sound, opens the child’s eyes to the 
heroic possibilities of everyday living: the 
fun, the surprises, the occasional excitement, 
the beauty of fine human relationships. Too 
many fairy tales or too much fanciful fiction 
can distort the child's imagination. Every 
once in a while, you find a child running away 



from unpalatable realities by way of the con- 
tinual reading of fairy tales. Or sometimes a 
child begins to confuse fact and fancy to the 
point where he can’t tell the truth. These are 
extreme cases, perhaps, bur they do happen. 
For such children, realistic fiction is doubly 
important, holding up as it does the picture 
of children facing reality courageously, ac- 
cepting hard blows without going under, 
fighting their way through difficulties pa- 
tiently and persistently. In short, realistic 
stories give children an insight into real-life 
situations, make everyday struggles something 
to be atxepted humorously or determinedly, 
depending on their gravity. They convince a 
child that he can do something about his 
life, have fun and advenmres, solve mysteries, 
and get things done without benefit of any 
other magic than his own earnest efforts. 
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Illurtrollon by Garth Williomi 
for little House on the Protno 

by laura Ingollj Wilder. 

Harper, 1953 (book 5% « B) 

This ts only one of hundreds of pictures 

fietv edition of Laura Ingalls Wilder’s 
eight-volume saga Not only are his 
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are beautiful and dramatic. The sense 
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R ealistic books have been most popular for 
several years. Adults are reading histories, 
biographies, historical novels, accounts of 
sciemibc discoveries, career stories, and stories 
of peoples of other lands and of our own 
minony groups. The reading interests of old- 
er children and even many fairly young chil- 
oren parallel these closely. 

^ildren's books have always refleaed the 
pedom.nant interests of the adult w’orld. 
^taclysmic wars, intiraatc acquaintance with 
many countries, and interest in their relation- 
ps to each other have recently widened the 
l^rizons of adults and made them wotld-con- 
scious, people-conscious, and history-conscioiis 
ZT” namral that theit 

^ing should follow these absorbing new 
mKtests and tha, they should encourage chil- 
ten ^detmlte similar reading. T«chets 
mclude historical fiction and book, about 
^er lands on theit ptefetted reading lists; 

a^ parents approve heartily of these books. 
Committees of educators even approach pub- 




lishers with the new subject-matter needs of 
the schools and ask for new books which re- 
flect these national trends. Whether the latest 
slogan is "Hands Across the Border” or "Ra- 
cial Tolerance” or "One World ” there is a 


flourishing crop of new juveniles devoted to 
die current theme. Their brightly colored pic- 
'tures are attractive, and the blurbs on the 
• jackets assure the reader of the authenticity of 
die content. 


Correlating fiction and social studies 


T his present-day zeal may suggest that the . 

didactic school of writing is overtaking 
us once again. Although the emphash is not 
on theology or on impossibly moralistic be- 
havior, the pressure for information or propa- 
ganda may be just as heavy-handed and over- 
zealous. It is increasingly important for adults 
to be able to distinguish a good story from 
the synthetic, made-to-specification fiction 
with which children are being deluged. To 
reinforce our judgment, we have enough fine 
realistic fiction for children, which was cre- 
ated not because a slogan or a curriculum 
outline seemed to requite it but because an 
author had something to write about, a robust 
story to tell. The children themselves, given 
the opportunity, pick out these books un- 
erringly, regardless of Newbery Awards or 
social studies’ endocsement. 

Along with this adult obsession for realistic 
books for children has gone an increasing 
emphasis on correlation of litetanire with 
social studies. Many social-studies “ 

be considerably enriched for children by thM 
reading of good books of fiction related to the 

unit under consideration. But correlatmn of 

literamre and social studies 

come constant. It is necessary to 

that a good story is a good story « 

whether or not it correlates wit 

outlines, and a “^lar outhne in 

Inind^To'farto promote 6“= 

cause it does not happen to 

units is as short-sighted as '» 
monplace, second-rate fiction ^ 

written particularly tooks 

better to turn to the sub , 

in this field and allow ^^tomketo 

fiction along other lines. 


be just as absurd to expea all the child's 
reading to correlate with his social studies as 
it would be to expect adults to forego their 
favorite poems or an exciting novel because 
such reading did not correlate with their 
workaday interests. 

Perhaps by being aware of the richness of 
the whole offering in the realistic field and of 
its wide range and variety, we can develop a 
feeling for what is substantial and fine and a 
corresponding sensitivity to what is thin or 
labored or trivial. Actually, most of the social- 
studies areas for older children can be supple- 
mented by excellent firtion. But it should not 
trouble us if right in the middle of his study 
of the Congo or of medieval times some child 
wishes to read Tom Sawyer. Why shouldnt 
he? Often a change is a good thing. It is quite 
conceivable that he is temporarily fed up on 
jungles or knights and wants to get back to 
his own boy’s world. Let him read Tom 
Sawyer, by all means. He’ll return to his 
geography or his castles and moats with a 
fresh perspective. So, whether children are at 
the moment following the rise of the guilds 
in medieval days or good neighboring with 
South American countries or being inter- 
racially conscious, they should have the best 
realistic fiction available, let the slogans and 


e units fall where they will! 

Today, when historical fiction for adults 
titains much that is sensational and erotic, 
itorical fiction in the juvenile field includes 
me of our finest books. And though adults 
c from one historical novel to another, 
ildren are faithful to their favorites for 
ars. So such stories as Calico Bush, Johnny 
tmain. Caddie Woodlawn. The Courage of 
rob Noble, Tree of Freedom, Winter Dan- 
r, and the fine Laura Ingalls Wilder series. 
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which are good literature are continuous- 
ly popular with young readers. Such books 
arc so numerous it will be imjTOssible to do 


American historical fiction 


Rachel Field 
Colico Bush 

O ne of the finest books Rachel Field (p. 

146) ever wrote is Calico Bush, the 
story of Marguerite Ledoux, a French bound- 
out girl of thirteen, who travels to the state 
of Maine with a Massachusetts family in 
1743 . On the long sail from Marblehead to 
Mount Desert, Marguerite comes to know 
the Sargent family, and proves to them her 
grit and resourcefulness She remains, never- 
theless, a servant and an alien in their midst. 
When the Sargents finally reach Maine, they 
find their land, but the house has been burned 
down by the Indians. What is more, they are 
told that the Indians want no settlers on that 
particular property. Joel Sargent builds his 
house there anyway, in spite of warnings. In 
this new country Marguerite makes a fast 
mend of a remarkable old woman. Aunt 
Hepsa, who understands the medicinal prop- 
ernes of herbs, an spin, dye, and weave, and 
has apparently all the wisdom and skills the 
pioneer women needed sorely. There are brief 
days of joy in the new senlement, but there 
are tragic and frightemng days, too-the Sar- 
gent baby is burned to death, and an Indian 
raid IS diverted only by Marguerite's courage 
and At the end of the «or/, tL 

Satsents gtatefully offer Margnetite her fte.^ 
door but she w.u „„ 
ttatd then ,oy and their sottons; they ate 

^lU never htid anyone else so wise as Aunt 

■here, nnL„i,hfd'ardtistlTn7ih‘^^^ 


more th.in call attention in this chapter to 
some of the best, and to list a slightly wider 
scicaion in the bibliography. 


pensatory rewards may seem slight to young 
readers, but there can be no doubt in their 
minds about the sturdy, undismayed character 
of these early settlers. Here is no glamorized 
history, full of picturesque dangers in w’hich 
the leading charaaers always triumph. In- 
stead, the book portrays well-intentioned, 
hard-w-orking human beings, whose plans 
sometimes go wrong, who make mistakes, 
who suffer grievous tragedy through their 
own weakness, bur who persevere with forti- 
tude and unwavering hope. So Calico Bush is 
no bleak traa on pioneer hardships; it is a 
heattening story of people helping each other 
and gratefully enjoying small blessings, brief 
interludes of happy companionship. The 
growing respect and affection of these people 
for each other and especially for the alien 
girl. Marguerite, give a warm emotional over- 
tone to the whole story. Beautifully written, 
this book presents a brave, frank picture of 
early days and ways. (See "Winter,” p. 500.) 

Although many people consider Calico 
Bufb Rachel Field's finest book. Hilly (p- 
338), her story of a doll, won the Newbery 
Award. It is primarily a tale of the doll's 
adventures, but it gives a good picture of a 
century of American life and so might be in- 
cluded among the books of historical fiction. 

Cornelia Meigs 
Clearing Weather 
Master Simon's Garden 
The Willow Whistle and other stories 
Cornelia Meigs v,as born in Illinois and grew 
up m the Midwest, but since she came from 
New EngUnd stock on both sides of her 
family, ships and the sea were in her blood. 

er great-grandfather, Oimmodore John 
Rodgers, who fought the Barbary pirates, 
her particular hero when she was a linle 
girl. Now her publisher thinb that when Miss 
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Meigs picks up her pen to write, "the spirit of 
the old Commodore is prone to whisper in 
her ear— Xet it be about ships/ 

Perhaps this heritage does explain why 
many of her books are about the sea and why 
most of them are historical. She used to play 
at being the old Commodore when she was a 
child, and that very play, together with the 
family stories she heard and the tales she 
made up, was perhaps the beginning of her 
lifelong interest in people's roots and the 
origin of their ideas and attitudes. 

She has already written well over twen^ 
books for children, from a good train story 
for the youngest. The Wonderful Locomotive, 
to such fine tales for youth as Clearing 
Weather znd Vanished IslandAnhetweea^es 
the bulk of her books, written for children 
from nine to twelve or fourteen years old 
She is an able and versatile writer of chiJ* 
dren’s books but not overwhelmingly popular. 

Cornelia Meigs is interested not only in 
our historical past but also in the beginnings 
of ideas and their development. Her stories 
sometimes start in the Old World, England or 
Ireland; they include such historical periods 
as colonial settlements in New England, the 
explorations of Zebulon Pike in the Wesr, 
and pioneering in the Mississippi country. But 
her stories are always something more than 
historical fiction. Each one carries a theme 
which, regardless of the setting or time, con- 
tinues to be a sound idea for any generstioa. 
Indeed, Cornelia Meigs manages frequently, 
in these stories of the past, to illuminate cer- 
tain problems of the present. 

For example. Clearing Weather deals with 
Nicholas Drury’s struggles to keep alive his 
uncle’s shipbuilding business in the discour- 
aging days following the American Revolu- 
tion. Only through the cooperation of the 
whole community is the little town able to 
reestablish itself. The successful voyage of 
their beautiful new ship, the Jocasta, built 
and given a cargo by their own efforts and 

’Don* Patee, ' Cbroelia Meies.” "Ite Horn Book, Sep- 
temljef October 1944. p. 357. Thi* issue of the majaaioc 
is devoted to Mi» Meigs aod her books. 


saaifice, brings clearing weather for bodj 
Nicholas and the town. The theme of com- 
munity cooperation is a good one today. 

Master Simon’s Garden carries a still more 
sttiking theme. In the little Puritan New 
England settlement called Hopewell, where 
everything is done for utility and thrift 
Master Simon develops his beautiful garden 
—a riot of colorful flowers and sweet herbs. 
It is an expression of his philosophy of toler- 
ance and love in complete contrast to the 
mtolerance and suspicion of some of his 
neighbors. This ideal is followed through 
three generations, and at the end of the 
story. Master Simon’s great-grandson, Ste- 
phen, in the period of the American Revolu- 
tion, is still fighting intolerance and the 
whispering campaigns which foster it 
On a simpler scale, The Willow Whistle 
deals with white people hVing in the Indian 
country, where some of the tribes are friendly 
and some are hostile. A little girl, Mary 
Anne, is carried off for a visit by a friendly 
chief, whose tribe is suddenly attacked by 
enemy raiders. Throughout the long search 
for the child, her father never loses faith in 
Chief Gray Eagle. The willow whisrJe Eric 
has taughr Mary Anne to make leads to her 
rescue. The theme shining through the tale is 
that only through mutual faith and kindness 
can races learn to live together. 

But these axe not propaganda stories, and 
Cornelia Meigs is not writing with a message 
always in mind. Every one of her books has 
action aplenty and plots that are absorbing 
and often exciting. However, the plots are 
stronger because of their genesis in a strong 
rfieme. It is the theme which gives unity to 
the action and significance to the conclusion. 

The descriptions are beautifully written and 
reflect her knowledge aod love of the varied 
sections of the country in which die tales are 
laid. Whether it is the Iowa country around 
Des Moines in Moon, or colonial Ver- 
mont in The Covered Bridge, or colonial 
Pennsylvania in ^X^nd in the Chimney, or 
northern Minnesota and the Mississippi River 
country in Swift Rivers, or the ocean in book 
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after book, you see the outdoor world of 
prairie or meadow, cape or sea, briefly but 
vividly. Moreover, wind, storms, floods, rivet 
currents, and soil all play dieir parts. Her 
characters must not only surmount dieir own 
personal difficulties, but they must also master 
the obstacles nature puts in dieir way. A debt 
must be paid, even if it means tramping across 
the Vermont hills on a night of bitter cold 
with a bliz2ard brewing.^ The old covered 
bridge must be saved no matter how direat- 
ening the floods may be. Logs must be floated 
down the Mississippi to prove that it can 
be done, regardless of personal peril of many 
kinds.* There is a heroic quality about these 
stories, an assumption that what needs to be 
done will be done at any cost. These are 
qualities which helped make this country 
what it is-qualities to be cherished and pre- 
served. 


Analyzing Cornelia Meigs’ books, you real- 
ize that it is the idea of the story that remains 
in your mind rather than the chatacters. 
There are a few excepdons. Master Simon 
IS a memorable figure. In New Moon, Dick, 
the Irish boy. and Gartity. the old shepherd, 
come vividly to life. But the characters are 
frequently less clearly drawn than the events 
in which they play their parts. The boy in 
Swift ^ Rivers you reraembCT not for the im- 
pr^ion you have of him but for his terrific 
fight under water. TLc girls in Cornelia 
Meigs stories are particularly indistinguish- 
aWe b», n^e, th. pan, pla,. Debby, in 
Ciraney, i, 

grl, m ni mUcw WhutU and Th, Covmi 
remember Debby’s 
all-n.Eh. snuBsle r, weaving Ac cover- 

This inability to create raemotable cliar- 
amts may help explain why Min Meigs' 
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stories are somewhat more intellectual dian 
most children are used to. Certainly the books 
should be discussed if children are to grasp 
their implications and enjoy fully the excit- 
ing aalon with which most of the stories cul- 
minate, New Moon, Willow Whistle, Wind, 
in the Chimney, and The Covered Bridge are 
for children nine to twelve years old. Master 
Simon's Garden, Trade Wind, Swift ’Rivers, 
and Clearing Weather are liked by the mote 
serious readers from twelve to fourteen. It is 
worth taking pains to introduce these books 
to children, to discuss the story interest and 
the underlying themes as die children read. 
Children who enjoy one of these books usu- 
ally go on reading Cornelia Meigs and grow- 
ing up with her tales. These provide a good 
introduction to substantial fiction. 


Elizabeth Coatswerth 
Awoy Goe» Sally 
Five Bushel Form 

The Foir American and other stories 
The Newbery Award was given to Elizabeth 
Cbatswonh’s The Cat Who Went to Heaven, 
a fanciful tale, exquisite and sad, involving 
a poor artist, a humble car, and a Buddhist 
miracle. But the children like her historical 
fiction much better, particularly Away Goes 
Sally. Five Bushel Farm, and The Fair Amer- 
ican. Her writing has an easy flow and estab- 
ishes unerringly the mood and temper of 
the tale. Take the opening page of The Fair 
American: 


e first thing that Pierre saw as he wakened 
the moonJight that lay across the darkness 
I bTe the blade of some great stvord, 

tbe boy thought so; but since the man, whoever 
T""! ''S'"' oould not be certain 

•mm he heard Jean's veiee low and urgent: 

TO''''’?- They « 

conirng baci, I thml:." 

Mr*'"' *’0'* siTencc. It was 
h-2'l^ S' polished Boo, fell cold to his 
parti, a oould smelt the odoi of damp 
Mh end blossoming bushes iron, the over- 
gm™ gardens that snrronnded the drafly old 
ctraleau in „I„eh he had always hved. He stood 
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for a moment listening; but nothing stirred ex- 
cept something small in the ivy outside his 
window, and near at Jiand the quicic dry breath- 
ing of the sen’ant. 

“1 hear nothing,” said the boy. 

“Hush.” Again there came the whisper. 
“Here are your clothes. Hurry.” 

Here is suspense, something hushed and fear- 
ful in every line, and that one phrase, "like 
the blade of some great sword,” strikes the 
note of terror that is to recur throughout the 
book. The story has to do with a boy of the 
French aristocracy, escaping from the terror- 
ists after the French Revolution. Thfe be- 
ginning establishes the atmosphere and the 
suspense. Contrast it with the first page of 
Goes Salty. There the chatter of the 
aunts sounds the prevailing feminine note. 

Aivay Goes Sally has to do with the migra- 
tion of Sally’s whole family of uncles and 
aunts from Massachusetts to Maine not long 
after the American Revolution. The family 
travels in a little house on sledges pulled 
by six yoke of oxen, and the story moves 
along as leisurely as the little house. Five 
Bushel Farm sees the family established on 
their new farm. Andy joins Sally’s circle of 
friends and introduces a desirable masculine 
note into their activities. In Fair American, 
the French boy, Pierre, ships on the Ameri- 
can sailing vessel. Sally’s resourcefulness saves 
Pierre’s life when a French officer boards the 
ship to look he cehgees. Again, as in the 
books of Cornelia Meigs, rhe past throws fresh 
light on some of the poignant problems of 
the present, and rhe Fmr American, bearing 
to our shores the stricken refugee child, is a 
moving symbol. These three books about the 
early nineteenth century appeal to children 
of ten or eleven. The exquisite poems divid- 
ing the chapters (p. 172) add to theit un- 
usual value and charm. 

Wolfer D. Edmonds 
The Matchlock Gun 
Tom Whipple 

Walter D. Edmonds is the author of the 
popular adult book. Drums Along the Mo- 


hawk. His first book for children. The Match- 
lock Gim, was given the Newbery award in 
1942. A mother, alone with her baby and 
young son, suddenly discovers that the Indians 
are near. Her little boy, who has been trained 
to fice an old matchlock gun at her signal, 
stays on guard in the house while she watches 
outside until the Indians discover her. As the 
Indians start for her, she gives the signal, the 
gun goes off on schedule, but she falls un- 
conscious with a tomahawk through her 
shoulder. 'Hie suspense in this story is almost 
unbearable, and the terrifying climax is 
heightened by lurid pictures. The story is well 
written, and the preliminary glimpse of 
happy family relationships balances some- 
what the harrowing quality of the story. Boys 
of nine and ten enjoy this story. 

Mr. Edmonds’ next book, Tom Whipple, 
also historically aufhenric, is the amusing 
story of a country boy who ships aboard a 
sailing vessel for the express purpose of pay- 
ing a visit to the Czar of all the Russias. How 
he achieves hxs exotic purpose and remains, 
thfou^ouf the story, Tom Whipple, upstate 
New York farm boy, is an amazing yarn. 

These two books remind us that historical 
Betion for children must be more than au- 
thentic. If musr seem as probable and pos- 
sible as life today. The extraordinary may 
enter in, as it docs in modern life, but it 
should nor constitute the whole story. Life for 
most people has only its occasional moments 
of terror or rapture or triumph. Focusing a 
whole story upon such moments not only 
leans toward sensationalism but puts an 
undue strain on the reader’s credulity. Mr. 
Edmonds barely skirts these pitfalls. 

Rebecca Caudill 
Tree of Freedom 

This book (1954) about the Revolutionary 
War period is sounder historical fiction be- 
cause of its vivid characterizations and homely 
details of everyday Jiving, which make the 
past understandable and natural. Each child 
of a family moving to Kentucky may take 
one prized possession. Stephanie carries an 
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times there is no cornbread and the cliildrcn 
grow droopy and pale. Bat aitvays Stephanie 
tends her little sprout of an apple tree, ''tree 
of freedom, 'she calls it. Tliis is the theme of 
the story, and it speab to us today, because 
m cvety generation the tree of freedom must 
be nutmted if it it to sars-ive. 

Esther Forbes 
Johnny Tremain 

Pulitter 

''as workinn r, ' that while she 

to strety'^re^dt; t' ' 

nuts continually teaSd b”'b 
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ing book, Johnny Tremah, represents a hi^ 
point in American historical hction for chil' 
dren and young people. It is a great book for 
children to read at tv,’elve or fourteen and 
to reread with added appreciation in college. 
In faa, like all of the greatest juveniles, it 
is a book as much for adults as for children. 

Johnny Tremain tells die story of a silver- 
smith’s apprentice who Jived in the exciting 
days tha: marked the beginning of fhe Amer- 
ican Revolution. Johnny’s master is second 
only to the famous Paul Revere as a ‘silver- 
smith, but Johnny knows that he himself is 
unrivaled among all apprentices. Competent 
and cocigr, a humble artist but an unbearably 
conceited boy, Johnny is harsh and overbear- 
ing with bis fellow apprentices and ambi- 
tious for himself. Just as he achieves a notable 
design, the apprentices decide ro play a ;ofce 
on him. Ihe results are far worse than they 
Intended. Not only is Johnny’s design lost 
but he is left with a burned hand, maimed 
for life. His career as a silversmith is over 
even before it is well begun. Out of work 
and embittered, he still muse stand on his 
own feet or go under. He stands. 

This is the beginning of a story diat car- 
ries Johnny and his friend Rab into the thick 
of Boston’s pre-Revolutionary aalvitles. These 
two friends come in contaa with such men 
as John Hancock, Samuel Adams, and Paul 
Revere. The boys turn into men, as boys 
have a way of doing in stirring times, and 
their private and personal concerns suffer 
strange ups and downs in the growing proc- 
ess. Johnny hghts his way back to health 
and self-confidence as a hostler and enjoys 
his horse almost as much as his szlvermaJong. 
He hates and loves and gets over both. He is 
fascinated with the ridi and glamorous but 
is disillusioned with them before he gets 
through. He is devoted to his friend Rab and 
realizes his worth even when he falls out 
with him. Indeed, his inarticulate love for 
Rab intensifies the tragedy of that scene when 
he finds Rab dying from wounds received in 
the first little skirmish of the Revolution. In 
that fight men and boys lined up in the square 


—some ro die. But they knew what they were 
dying for. Miss Forbes assures us, and they 
believed it "was worth more than their own 
lives." "We are still,” she adds, "fighting foe 
simple things 'that a man may stand up.’ ’’ 

So Johnny Tremain from the past illu- 
mines the present. The book has so many 
values they are difficult to summarize. To 
children carrying any physical handicaps, 
Johnny’s bitcemess over his maimed hand is 
understandable, When, at the end. Dr. War- 
ren tells Johnny that his hand could have 
been healed so that it would have been usable, 
Johnny’s indifference shows how far he has 
traveled since those first days when he vowed 
he’ d "get” Dove for his part in the tragedy, 
Johnny Tremain gives no one-sided account 
of pre-Revolufionary days. The book makes 
the colonists and Red Coats alive as the his- 
tories never seem to. The British, especially, 
are amazingly human in their forbearance, 
while the confusion and uncertainty of the 
colonbts ate frighteningly real. All the de- 
tails of the everyday life of the period ate 
drawn from the full stores of Miss Forbes’ 
Jong research; bur they are casually and ex- 
pertly woven into the story, never dragged 
in for themselves. 

These are qualities that recommend the 
book, but its great value lies in its spirit. 
Stirring times seem often to beget strong peo- 
ple. Johnny was only a boy when his hand 
was maimed, but he never went under. The 
men of the Revolution knew the seriousness 
of what they were doing. Hanging went for 
traitors in Aose days, as always, and they 
knew they were all candidates for that in- 
glorious end. Still they persisted in their work 
of informing and organizing the colonists for 
concerted acrion. Events marched on, some- 
times tmgJc, sometimes farcical, always peril- 
ous, involving even the boys and the women. 
There was a steadiness, a coolness, and a 
fortitude about those people that was mag- 
nificent. No reader will forget this book. 

In 1946 Miss Forbes made a second book 
liamPaulKevere andthe World Ho Uved In 
— a juvenile biography called Americeds Paul 
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Severe. This book has an extremely solid text 
and a sound one. The illustrations by Lynd 
Ward are so startling in their beauty and 
drama that many young readers 'who enjoy 
Johnny Tremain will also wish to read Amcr~ 
k^s Paul Revere. 

William O. Steele 
Winter Danger 

There is no writer for children today who can 
re-create wilderness life more vividly and mov- 
ingly than \X^lIiam Steele. Children eight to 
twelve can themselves read his books, which 
will also command the respectful interest of 
fourteen-year-olds. The stories are well -writ- 
ten. with good dialogue and plenty of sus- 
peme and aaion. This writer creates flesh- 
and-blood characters-spunky. long-suffering 
children, and grown-ups who struggle and 
survive m a tough pioneer world and expect 
theit children to do the same. The breathof 
he wilderness IS m these stories, as well as 

The Biigah Kntje (1952) follows the 
wisatudes of TOO families who travel down 
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winter force the father to leave his son with 
farmer relatives. Poor, dirty, half-starved little 
Caje loves the cleanliness, good food, and 
gentle ways of his kinfolk, but he learns that 
security is not guaranteed even by a settled 
life. He also learns compassion for his lonely, 
intrepid father, and a great deal about 
sharing, 

Wilderness Journey ( 1953 ) has unique 
valu«, too. Children are likely to think of 
all pioneers as hardy, and a wilderness jour- 
ney as a kind of prolonged Boy Scout hike. 
But poor, measly, ten-year-old Flan can't hold 
an ax or shoot an animal or even skin it. 
His big brothers scorn him, and when quinsy 
lays him low the family travels on without 
hm. How he makes the journey later with 
Chapman Green, a "Long Hunter." is an 
exciting study in wilderness ways and skills. 
It «s also the story of a pindling boy who 
develops into a resourceful lad. 

These brief summaries of absorbing stories 
can barely suggest their outstanding qualities, 
wing your head and your last ounce of 
wenph is the daily necessity for survival, 
ihe development and the increasing social 
pwceptiveness of the characters in these 
5 tOf,es are as important as the detailed pic- 
tures of our pioneer past. 

Evelyn Sibley lampman 
Tree Wagon 
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the two families got through to Oregon with 
half the trees living, as well as Seenie’s special 
gooseberry' bush for which she had long ago 
sacrificed her extra petticoat to serve as a 
sunshade. The author vouches for the au- 
thenticity of this fine story. 

Carol Ryrie Brink 
Coddle Woodlawn 

In addition to the great historical stories about 
out country, there is another kind of book 
which, although its scenes may be laid in the 
colonial or Revolutionary period, does not 
seem to qualify as historical fittion because 
interest is centered in the story, and not the 
story of a period. Little Women is such a 
book; its setting is the Civil War period, but 
it is predominantly a story of family life. 
Carol Brink’s Caddie Woodlawn, one of the 
children's great favorites today, is like Uttle 
Women in this respect and is worth mention- 
ing in detail because of its popularity and 
usefulness. 

Like Little Women, Caddie Woodlawn be- 
longs to the Civil War period, but the war 
plays no part in the story. Caddie and her 
family lived in Wisconsin when Indians were 
still a menace, but life on the whole was 
fairly comfortable and happy. Caddie, the 
tomboy, and her two brothers extracted every 
possible bit of fun and adventure the frontier 
settlement could yield. Caddie’s long friend- 
ship with the Indians and her courageous 
personal appeal to them helped prevent a 
threatened uprising. Even so, this book is far 
less of a frontier story— settlers versus Indians 
—than it is the entertaining evolution of a 
tomboy. The fun Caddie gets out of life sug- 
gests the usefulness of this book in the 
historical group in counteracting the over- 
seriousness of most historical fiction. One 
little girl said, "I jusr hate pioneer stories. 
All the people do is struggle and struggle 
and struggle!” To such a child we may well 
give Caddie Woodlawn, if only to prove that 
the children of the frontier had their fun. too. 

Mrs. Brink has also written two deli^t- 
ful modern stories, Family Grandstand and 


Family Sabbatical, about the children of a 
university professor. See the bibliography for 
Chapter 15 , Here and Now. 

Laura Ingalls Wilder 

Little House in the Big Woods and 
ether stories 

Children’s sense of the past is a confused one 
at best Gas burners are more incredtble to 
them than candlelight, and horse-and-buggy 
travel quite as odd as a trip by canal boat. In- 
deed, it may be easier for them to understand 
and enter into the colonial period of Amer- 
ican history than into the more immediate 
past The pioneering and settling of the Mid- 
west have fewer picturesque details than has 
the dramar/c first colonization. Frontier life 
has more of the humdrum "struggle" the little 
girl complained of, less romantic adventure. 
Until Laura Ingalls Wilder undertook the 
writing of her family’s experiences in settling 
the Midwesr, there were no books which 
really held children’s interest while opening 
their eyes to this period. 

In 1953 Mrs. Wilder’s publisher reissued 
the books with new ilJusrrarions by Garth 
Williams, and the following year the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association presented a special 
and long overdue award to Mrs. Wilder for 
her "substanrial and lasting contribution to 
children’s literature." Children love all eight 
books and grow up with the Ingalls girls 
and the Wilder boys, from Little Rouse in 
the Big Woods to the romantic Happy Gold- 
en Years when Laura Ingalls and Alraanzo 
Wilder are married. In the process they have 
seen the sod houses in the Midwest giving 
place to wood, and claims growing into 
owns. Best of all, the maturity of these books 
grows with the children. The first book ap- 
peals to children of eight or nine', the last is 
writwn for the almost-grown-up girl, who by 
diis time feels that Laura is her oldest and 
her dearest friend. Few other books give chil- 
dren this sense of continuity and progress. 

The following passage from On the Banks 
of Plum Creek could well serve as the keynote 
to all the books about the Ingalls family: 
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TTie wind was scfcaming fiercer and louder 
outside. Snow win'rJed sisisli-sisisiu'ng against 
the windows. But Pa’s fiddle sang in the warm, 
lamplighted house. 

Here are the family’s bulwarks against all 
misfortunes— the warm, lighted house made 
beautiful by Ma, their own love and sense 
of security, and Pa’s courageous music-making 
in the face of every difficulty. 

'The saga begins with the Ingalls family 
in their log cabin in the Wisconsin forests, 
Lillie House in the Big }X'oods. The children 
are all girls. 'The oldest is Mary, who later 
goes blind, then the active Laura, and baby 
Carrie. Grace eventually displaces Carrie as 
the baby. In this first book we become ac- 
quainted with Ma’s skill in cooking wonder- 
ful, triumphant meals out of limited resources 
and especially we know her good bread, baked 
every Saturday. It fills the small cabin with its 
delicious fragrance and nourishes the eirls* 
growing bodies even as Pa’s ^ay songs and 
fiddle music nourish their spirits. Here, too, 
we first see the little china woman which Ma 
« to wrry with her through all their jour- 
n^s. She puts it over the fireplace only when 
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Sborei of Silver Lake carries them to the Da- 
kota Territory, where they remain cither on 
their lake or in town. 

Meanwhile Parmer Boy begins the account 
of the Wilder family of boys on tiicir pros- 
perous Nesv York farm, where O’crjihing is 
abundant and the meals they cat make our 
mouths water. Wc follow' Almanzo Wider 
from his first day at school to the proud mo- 
ment when he is given his own colt to break 
and train. In this book the modern child is 
given incidentally a sense of money values 
in terms of human labor. Almanzo knows 
fifty cents as so many hours of backbreaking 
toil over the family potato crop. Fine horses, 
good food, and prosperity give the Voider 
boys an easier but no happier smrt in life 
than the Ingalls girls have. 

Ue lons y^'irster finds the Ingalls family 
living in town. Of the whole scries, this book 
js one no modern child should miss. One 
bimard follows another until the railroads 
cease to run and the little town is cut off 
from supplies for months. Fuel gives out, and 
mey have to twist straw into sticks to burn. ’ 
Ma devises a button lamp to save oil. All day 
Ae sound of their little hand mill is heard as 
different members of Ae family take turns 
grmAng wheat, their last stand against hun- 
Finally the wheat begins to give out. and 
the whole community faces starvation. Then 
It IS Almanzo Wilder, not Pa Ingalls, who 
rides <mt into Ae trackless, snow-driven prai- 
I ^wheat from a farmer who has ir. 
He succeeds and Ac conclusion of the book 
« happy and humorous. Once more the Ing- 
^(amily has survived, but, alas, Pa. the ever- 
^urcefu hero of all the earlier books, is 
Almanzo. 

^eHsttwoboob-£i///,ro«^£,«//.eFr^;r/V 

r.^rs-carry Laura 

Almaozn marriage with 

_ (See The Fourth Day,” p, 497.) 

chroSdeTJl!'’'^''? tiineand events, 

children h m “ *™pbcity and humor Aat 

droughts CTasshnr,* ^ks-struggles wiA 
fin .grasshopper plagues, blizzar A, food 


shortages, floods, and fire. But there is fon, 
too— heavenly days on the sun-soaked prai- 
ries, triumphs of ingenuity in cookery or sew- 
ing or carpentry, a real glass window achieved 
unexpeaedly, a guest arriving out of nowhere, 
spirited horses to ride behind, and Pa’s old 
songs and gay tunes to lift the heart. These 
books are never lugubrious but are filled in- 
stead with heart-warming courage and high 
spirits. In the last book. These Happy Golden 
Years, a title which speaks for the whole se- 
ries, Laura Ingalls Wilder wrote in her 
daughter’s copy: 

And 50 farewell to childhood days, 

Thesi joys, and hopes and fears. 

But Father’s voice and h!s fiddle’s song 
Go echoing down the years.* 

A sixth-grade teacher. Miss Ophelia Smith 
of the Cleveland Robert Fulton School, made 

'Irene Soich. "Laura Inaallt Wilder and the Unle 
House Books," 7i« Horn Book. Septetnbcr-Onobet 194), 
p. 306. Delightful account of M/J. Wilder then and now. 
with familr photographs of h(i, Pa, the four ^rl$. and 
Almanso 



these Wilder books the center of a valuable 
unit of work. For their English, the chil- 
dren (a major work group') read the whole 
series; each child reported in detail on one 
particular book; and the group evaluated 
them all at the conclusion of the reports. They 
noted the geographical setting of each story, 
the growth and development of the charac- 
ters, the problems, difficulties, and joys the 
family shared. They wrote about or discussed 
such items as the author’s powers of charac- 
terization, her ability to rouse sympathy and 
hold interest, her descriptions, humor, and 
general style. In science they studied the flora 
and fauna of the tales and also noted every 
implement or mechanical device employed by 
Ma, Pa, or their neighbors in subduing the 
wilderness and making life more comfortable. 
They looked up the historical aspects of the 
books, particularly the homestead laws and 
the Indian problem. A visit to the Historical 
Museum clarified and enriched their ideas of 
clothing, transportation, household equip- 
ment, farm implements, even the games of 
the times. One game of Fractions, played 

'Able children with *n enriched curriculom. 


"Pa Ptepares for Winter," "An Evening of Music," 
and "Hauling Wood" are the captions given 
by the young artists to their illustrations for 
On the Banks of Pium Creek and By the 
Shores of Silver Lake. Robert Fulton School, 
sixth grade; principal, Mrs. Edna Skelly; 
teacher. Mist Ophelia Smith. 
llliDlratienf children in Cleveland Public Schools 
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much like Authors, was a poser, and occupie 
some of then atithmecic periods. In mus 
th^ learned Pa's songs and many others, i 
well as the dances of the times, -rheit att woi 

from the digetent books, and finally d« 
^de a mural snmmatiaing the whole setit 
nie spnihesn of all these activines was 

'"‘■u 

o the Wilder books. This unit occupi, 
almost two months, but the children’s tat 
est never flagged, 

Alice Dalgliesh 

Ceumge of Sarah Noble 
ThonVsglving Story 

Tca^KS' -tins her eigl 

{°'i;dwhenheret:,k"3^; 

bu fun to learn about thTlo^l' ‘ ’ * 

you were a little oirL" "hi 

?f ” young child's rime senseVr'^ 
mo the past must be made graSSly” 


llluiiratton by Leonard Weiigard for Tfie Coi/rog« 
cl Scrah Nobla by Alice Delgliesh, Scribner, 1954 
(originat in color, book 5M x 8, picture 5 x 5’,^) 

Whether Weisgard is pointing art int estigath e 
bunny or Sarah Noble reading to Indian children, 
bis figures hat e a sturdy reality, his composition 
it effective, and the storytelling qualities delightiul. 


means of unusual episodes that give him mo* 
mentary glimpses of other days and ways. 

Alice Dalgliesh is especially successful in 
this field. The Bears on Hemlock Mountain 
(1952) can be read to five-year-olds and read 
by the eights. At first the story seems almost 
contemporary— a little boy is sent to his aunt’s 
to borrow a kettle. But the kettle is a huge 
iron one, and Jonadian must go up and over 
a mountain-and there could be bears up 
there. His mother says that’s all nonsense, 
that ^ere are no beats on Hemlock Moun* 
miQ. But there are, and Jonathan meets two 
big ones. Wbat he does to save himself is 
surprismg. For young children this story is 
not only a thrUIer, it is a chiller, and they 
love quick-thinking Jonathan of long aga 
Ihe Courage of Sarah Noble (1954) is 
more ticUy historical and, according to Ivliss 

J^rold Sarah is sent tan the wilderness to 
and cate fot her father because her 
” “°''= “ “rk baby. 
But before Sarah and her father sec off, her 
","1”*= little girl in a cloak as 

"P your 

fa the forest, or tfiey 
or Lmh .^T f “"f^endly folk, 

“ Mfau family. 

warXta^"r “"‘J her words 

‘=“P' op bet courage, 
timid urban ^ particularly 

teacher asked.^-'JS*? “S'- b" 

-fa "hat SaS, didJ' ParblSrJ ’'“a “““ 
said slowly, -Well ly hT 
n try Y„ , ; a a ** seated but 

S if i rou'-b" 

“ *= wonderful results of his- 
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torical stories— they give youngsters new vistas 
and stretch their young spirits. 

Thanksgiving Story (1954) is a fictional 
account of the voyage of the Mayflower and 
the first year at Plymouth, culminating in the 
thanksgiving feast with the Indians. Ir is 
centered in the experiences of the Hopkins 
family, especially the children, and is a re- 
markably moving little story considering how 
difficult it must have been to avoid the stereo- 
typed episodes. Helen Sewell’s clear, bright 
pictures reinforce the colorful narrarlve which 
young children thoroughly enjoy. 

The Fourth of July Story must have been 
even more difficult to do, with its large gal- 


lery of leading characters and the complex 
theme of independence and restoration of 
good relationships with England. But again 
Afiss DaJgJ/esh has selected her people and 
episodes so carefully that the story is dra- 
marie and not too complicated for the under- 
standing and enjoyment of children six to 
eight. 

The Coltimhus Story, a good beginning 
biography, will be considered later (p. 521 ). 
With these simple, colorful stories Miss Dal- 
gJiesh has ser a new pattern for developing 
in young children a feeling for the moving 
drama of history. It is a significant contribu- 
cioru 


Stones about the ancient world 


S tocies of the Old World begin with primi- 
tive man and touch almost every major 
country and period. They are coo numerous 
to permit more than a cursory review of a 
few outsfandittg books and periods mosr fre- 
quently used in schools and enjoyed by chil- 
dren in general. 

Lucile Morrison 

The Lost Queen of Egypt 
For the superior reader, the child who at 
twelve or thirreen can read anything he 
wishes to, Lucile Morrison’s The Lost Queen 
of Egypt (1937) is a thrilling story. The au- 
thor presents an inriraare picture of the family 
life of one of the Pharaohs and makes under- 
standable their peculiar devotion to each other 
and to the dynasty. The heroine is Ankhsea- 
paaren, the Pharaoh’s third dau^ter, a 
lively, mischievous five-year-old at the be- 
ginning of the story. Through her eyes, the 
reader sees the court ceremonies, the dres^ 
the foods, and the customs of this ancient 
Egyptian kingdom. 

The story begins about I5S0 B.C in the 
royal nurseries of Akhenaten, Pharaoh of 
Egypt, and Nefertiti, his queen. Their six 
little daughters ate being arrayed for the 
arrival of the Great Royal Mother. Ankhsen- 
paaten, or "Small Bird’’ as she is called, is 


mote than ordinaeily intelligent. Already she 
has begun to sense the disquieting overtones 
in the apparently serene life of the royal 
family. She knows that their grandmother’s 
visif is for a purpose. Enemies threaten the 
kingdom of the idealistic Pharaoh; the old 
queen knows there must be sons immediately 
to stabilize the dynasty and hold the enemy 
at bay. The Royal Mother decides that three 
of the lirtle girls must be betrothed at once 
to guarantee the succession, and she attends 
to the betrothals promptly. 

Ankhsenpaaten is relieved when the sol- 
dierly Tutankhaten is chosen for her, since 
he alone of the ro)’al blood has shown, a reck- 
less courage and vitality equal to her own. 
At the lime of their betrothal, it seems un- 
likely diat they will ever have ro reign, for 
they are third in the line of succession. 
Nevertheless, their education for ruling be- 
gins at once under the loving eye of the {tail 
king. The royal children are also guided and 
encouraged by a young artist, Kenofer, who 
loves them both. 

When a series of deaths calls this popular 
young pair to the throne, they become Tut- 
ankhamon and Ankhsenamon and seem des- 
tined to happiness and a Jong reign. Instead, 
diejr find themselves the victims of one in- 
trigue after another. Kenofer is able to pro- 
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tect them for a while. Meanwhile, he dis- 
covers how deeply he loves the queen, but 
he never swerves for an instant in his devo- 
tion to them both as rulers of Egypt. Even 
Kenofer’s vigilance and the queen's watch- 
fulness are unequal to the macliinations of 
Ay, the court villain. When the young king 
dies by poisoning, the queen is trapped in the 
palace to be forced either to marry the 
traitorous Ay or to die herself. How Keno- 
fer rescues her; how, in disguise, they turn to 
the river and live on their boat like hundreds 
of humble rivet people; and how the tragic 
young queen learns at last that she can find 
happiness only by ceasing to be a queen 
make a satisfying end to a fine story. 


Eloise Jarvis McGraw 
Mara, Daughter af the Nile 
Another novel of old Egypt is Atura (1953), 
which patents will probably read along with 
their twelve-year-olds, wondering why Holly- 
wood has nor discovered ir. Ir is a hair-raising 
tale of royal intrigue, spies, and true love, in 
the days when a feminine Pharaoh, Hat- 
shepsut, has usurped the throne from the 
rightful king Mata is a slave who vaguely 
remembers benet days and is determined to 
escape. She is bought by a raystetioiis man 
who offers her luxury if she will serve at 
court as a spy for the queen. She accepts, and 
also sells her services to a young nobleman, 

1. I, u ■ “ “ 'Py Mara 

thinks she can play both sides for all she can 
fft But her love for Shefm and a deep piry 
for the wronged king change her from aUr 

mturc rather than betray her new loyalnes 
The action is terrifying. Detailed ^res 
emerge of the daily l.fe 
shopkee^s, rivetraen, soldiers, slaves, and 
yalty. This IS a picaresque thriller! 

Olivia E. Coelidge 
Egyptian Adventure 


n95°4fam a,'"'” 


elementary school children who are having 
their first look at the ancient world, hfrs. 
Goolidge is a scholar, and in the course of 
these entertaining talcs she gives children 
lively pictures of the Egyptians' superstitions 
and magic, harvests and hunts, festivals and 
funerals. Tlie characters emerge fully drawn 
and colorfully alive. 'These nvelve well- 
written stories will do much to develop chil- 
dren's feeling for the people and adventures 
of a far-distant past. 


Isabelle Lawrence 

The Gift of the Golden Cup 
*1110 time of ancient Greece and Rome is an- 
other period In history at which children in 
elementary school look briefly, but it is so 
remote from anything they know that it is 
generally a dull abstraaion. There are only 
a few stories about this period, and only a 
few authors who can build an authentic back- 
ground for the tales. Isabelle Lawrence’s sto- 
ries pile aoion upon action and intrigue upon 
intrigue, but her characters are exuberantly 
alive and entertaining. Young readers follow 
their adventures and emerge breathless and 
doiAtless a bit confused, but right at home 
m Rome, Pompeii, or Athens. 

In T6e Gift of the Golden Cup (1946) 
rwelve-year-old Atia and her scven-year-old 
brother Gaius are children of the famous 
Roman family of Julians, with Julius Caesar 
lor an unde. While their parents are away 
rom ome, there is a well-organized revolt 
”, .1 “ terrifying experience for the 

chitdreiu They find themselves, after a series 
of mcadvenmres, on a pirate ship, slaves of 
to captain Eortunately. their captor is kind 
» them and young Gains takes to to pirates’ 
Ue enthusiastically. However, both children 
•’totness toit own slaves, 
X '‘'=“ “f ™We birth, must feel. The 
^wntutK of the young Julians include sea 

X^es,.hesi„kiugofaship.,escue,anda 
tog journey home with a young Roman and 
^ slaves. Once home, the children persuade 

toped them, later to motor of to former 
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lllusrrcllon fay Charlotte Kleinert for DelecfiVe* 
in Togai by Henry Winterfeld, Harcourt, Broee, 19M 
(book 5% X 8, picture 4 x 4Vy 

Except for the togas, these boys might be friends 
of Henry Huggins or Lillie Eddie. Conpsncing 
realism and a cartoon-like humor make 
these pictures as amusing as the text of this 
"whodunit" in ancient Rome. 


slaves invites Atia and Gains to visit the fam- 
ily in Athens. This visit provides an interr- 
ing chance to contrast Roman and Greek life. 

It also supplies more action and a rnyswy 
which continues in the second book, The 
Theft of the Golden Ring, an equally com- 
plex and exciting story. 

Were it not for Isabelle Lawrence’s ability 
to bring her characters vividly to life, (torn 
the irrepressible Galas to Oesar him^ll, 
these books might be merely action-packed 
thrillers of small value. But besides an im- 
pressive gallery of well-dcawn chataaets, the 
stories provide unforgettable pictures ol 
Greek and Roman houses, citi«, ships, 
clothes, food, slave conditions, patrician lux- 
uries and obligations, the schools foMhe boys, 
and the duties of girls and women. TJese will 
remain in memory when some of the action 
is forgotten. 

Henry Winterfeld 
Detectives in Togas 

Although Delect'ms in Togui “ 

frankly a juvenile "whodunit, very o 
and full of suspense, it also pves an ^rfem 
picture of ancient Rome. Trouble staro m 
ihe school for patrician boys when Rote 
writes on his wax tablet, "aius is a dt^^ 
bell.” Zantippus the schoolmaster pun^^ 
Rufus, but the next day the same lej^ . 
• Cams is a dumbbell,” U found scrawled on 

European historical fiction 

Hev/ard Pyle 

Otto of the Silver Hand 

Inward Pyle was 'it reef “ 

and customs of the Middle Ages. H 


H 



the walls of the Temple in Rufus’ own script. 
Rufus convinces his friends that he did not 
desecrate the Teraple-but who did? The boys, 
aided by Zantippus, set out to unravel the 
mystery and save Rufus. Politics and poli- 
ticians are involved, and there are hairbread* 
escapes, some grim and some farcical. By the 
time young readers fimsh this intriguing story 
they feel right at home in the ancient city 
and can approach their high school ^tm 
with amusing memories. With the sleuthing 
boys the reader sees the crowded streeK, the 
shops, the famoos Temple, the Baths of 
Diana, the Forum, and the school. 

Henry 'Wintetfeld tells us that some ex- 
cavations revealed a childish scrawl on ihe 
walls ol a temple, "Cams asinus est Thu 
was the inspiration for the lively story of 




only wrote fascinating stories about 
„:tt even did PO-cM J— m 
his own bocks from a ®rehou^ of * 
ed and seemingly 
don. The convincing dialogue 
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tales, while not of course reproducing ex- 
actly the speech of the period, suggests it. 
Old speech forms and difficult words make 
hard reading in places but add to the flavor 
of the tale. His tunning narrative is alv.’ays 
clear, direct, and vigorous, and how he loves 
fights’ These range from terrible to farcical, 
but each story has a liberal sprinkling of 
them. His books are excellent to read aloud 
and ate exciting materials on which the good 
readers may try their mettle. 

Otto of the Stiver Hand is a horrifying tale 
of the robber barons of Germany. One of 
these had plundered ruthlessly. For revenge, 
his enemies struck o2 the hand of his only 
son, the delicate Otto. Later, because of the 
silver substitute, the boy was known as Otto' 
of the Silver Hand. The story presents two 
phases of the life of the period; the turbulent 
life within the castle strongholds of the robber 
barons and the peaceful scholarly pursuits of 
the monks with their great monasteries. The 
mutilation of the boy is gently handled; in- 
deed the reader does not know what has 
happened until Otto says. "I can never climb 

j ” I'r'r author 

adds, Little Otto had but one hand.” There 

infinite pathos of a 
child m the power of cruel men. Children 
read the book without harm and Otto is 
always remembered. 

s Mm of Iran is tremendously popular 
w.th boys tom twelve to foutteen. The sitt- 
teen-yeat-old Myles Falwotth is sent to be 
ITr “ “ he learns 

dTk “ an outlaw, 

smpKted of being one of the plotters against 
kmgs life. In eatl's great Stk 

wihtho^”"'a n ‘ '«ts of 

toghthood and in the code of chivalty His 

TSLT"' “v “ ‘‘"“kk vindm 

other He I “ hsht after an- 

wrp“t=^'~'n“er"whtt^ 


contains more gory fights than most girls 
can stomach, the Iwys like it. Myles has to 
battle with his own impulsiveness and his 
too-quick temper as well as with his enemies. 
The friendship between Myles and a fellow 
squire, Gascoyne, is an example of fine loy- 
alty on both sides. This is one of the out- 
standing books about medieval England. 

Elizabeth Janet Gray 
Adam of the Road 

Another book about the medieval period 
which children should not miss is the New- 
beiy Award for 1943, Elizabeth Janet Gray's 
Adam of the Road. Elizabeth Gray has also 
wtinen a distinguished series of American 
historical fiction and some excellent biogra- 
phies (Bibliography, Chapters 16 and 18). 

Elizabeth Gray is a born storyteller, al- 
though paradoxically she is weak in plot 
construction. Her books develop little ex- 
citement; the conflicts are mild; no breath- 
uking smpense leads lo a smashing climax. 
Her stories move quietly, as life moves for 
most of us, full of simple pleasures— dogs, 
books, the out-of-door world, and, above all, 
prople She is a careful historian, and her 
tales have all the authentic minutiae of 
ovety y life long ago which make history 
convmcng. But chiefly she is concerned with 
j^ple. so much so that she called her New- 
tety Award acceptance speech "Histoty Is 

still “i,”^ k"""" ""■"shelsy was then 

^lat ,b height but also hecaute it was the 

n bLT iJ'S >' k=d 'keit in^ption. 

L “"k. and it ended with 

to wMd 1 r®''* <k=» of taps. 

as the nnhl ';Ora>nons were invited as well 
- Bie d=v^oX1'?rie”Eng!’4''''?^- " 

fado'Srf l'"””?''* ’V"’ fkem ihearof 

S3 ""’“Skt, and speech. It 

tela, 'k= cathedrals with 

faith ft “‘f “f onity and 

“• '* “f gaiety, of song, and stoiy. 
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And I sent Adam wandering dw’n the high- 
road not onry 6ecause as a minstre/ he cou/d 
enter into all the different linds 0 / medieval 
Hie, the abbey, the castle, the manor house, 
the inn, the iair, the university, but also and 
even more because along the be nvuld 

find the simple folk of England, peddler, ferry- 
man, miller, smith, plon-man, and the rest, 
and know their kindness, their wisdom, their 
strength, and their laughter.^ 

Her entire speech as well as May Massee’s 
article about her* should be quoted. look 
them up; they are too fine to miss. 

Children from twelve to fourteen years 
old will find that Adam is a boy much like 
themselves. It ;ust happened that he lived 
in the thirteendi century instead of today. 
Adam’s two loves are his golden cocker 
spaniel and his minstrel father, but he loses 
fhem both for a time. How he seeks the two 
of them up and down the roads of old Eng- 
land gives children a glimpse into every vaxi- 

'Eljabftb J»n« Gray. "History Is People" Tbt Hw 
Book, July-August 1945. P 219. 

*May Slassee, "Bizabeth /anet Grty.’ Htww Boo*, 
July-August 1943, PP- 205-216. 


by Veto Bock for fA, Ooi Tr.. Hoou by 
Kalharin* Cibion. lengmons. 19« (be»k Sl4 x TVi) 

Tie woodcut-style illustrations are appropriate 
to this quatnt tale of the Middle Ages. Here the 
Oak Tree House is tiewed uith pride by 
the old couple, Mustard, and Madame Pepper. 


ecf of medieval life— chat of jugglers, min- 
strels, plowmen, and nobles, as real as the 
people today. Adam's adventures are varied 
and often amusing; the plot concerns merely 
his search for dog and father, but their re- 
union is tremendously satisfying. This is more 
dian a good story. It is a complete picture 
of medieval life, beautifully written, with 
illustrations by Robert lawson, himself a 
Caldecott winner. A book of distinction, both 
as a srory and as history! 

Morgverile de Angeti 
The Door in Ihe Wall 

Marguerite de Angeli has grown steadily in 
her work, both as artist and writer. From the 
pictures for her first little Ted and Ntna books 
to the prodigal overflow of beauty in her 
Mother Goose, and from those same slight 
stories toherNewberyMedal book, 72>a X>oor 
in the Wkll, is enormous progress for one 
busy Ji/erime. And amiable, charming Mrs, 
de Angeli must have been busy indeed with 
all her books and five children. Her son’s 
account of how the children interrupted her 
work is amusingly related in Alewbery Medal 
Books. 

The Door in the Wall (1949) is her first 
book of historical ficuon. Robin’s noble 
father is off to the wars and his mother is 
with the Queen when the plague strikes. 
Robin falls ill, unable to move his legs, and 
is deserted by the servants. Brother Luke finds 
the boy, takes him to the hospice, and cates 
for him. To the despairing Robin he says, 
"Always remember . . . thou hast only to fol- 
low the w'all far enough and there will be a 
door in it.” The monks teach the boy to use 
his hands and his head, "For reading is an- 
odier door in the wall,...” 
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Robio learns to swim and to get around 
swiftly on his crutches, but his bent back 
never straightens. However, his spirit is 
strong, and he plays so heroic a part in saving 
a beleaguered city that the king honors him, 
and his parents arc moved with joy and pride. 
This hean-warming story is beautifully illus- 
trated in the author's most colorful style. The 
characters are less convincing than the situa- 
tions, but the book is of great interest to all 
children, and brings special comfort to the 
handicapped. 

Marchelte Chute 
The Wonderful Winter 

Miss Chute is not only the author of Shake- 
speare of London and similar studies of 
Oiaucer and Bnn Jonson for adult readers, 
but she has also written some dclijhtful sto-’ 

U 954 ) catties young readers straight into 

totJf has escaped from ao 

tntoleable home situation. But London seems 
to spell statvation until he is beftiended by 
some actors and is taken into the home of 
the famous John Heminges. Through the 
warmth and adection of this crowded house. 


Some criteria for historical fiction 


hold, young Robin learns to give and accept 
losx and gaiety. Meanwhile he works and 
plays small parts in the theater, knows the 
great Shakespeare, and falls in love with 
Romeo and Juliet. When Robin returns to 
his castle and his duties, he is happy and con- 
fident as a result of his wonderful winter. 

The Innocent W'ayfaring « fourtcenth- 
ccntuiy England brought vividly and authen- 
tically to life. Anne is so averse to learning 
the arts of houscw'ifcry that she runs away 
from her convent school with the prioress' 
pet monkey for company. *1110 monkey is 
responsible for her meeting Nick, a poet and 
a most resourceful young man. He tries to 
^ away from her, but Anne sticks like a 
bur. -nieir adventures provide a cross section 
of fourtccnth<cnmry life, from encounters 
in seamy inns to those in manor houses. 
Aftw thr« daj-s Nick takes Anne back to her 
family with the agreement that when she has 
learned housewifery and he hb father's bush 
nw, Nick will come for her. ^^eanwhile, 
*ey have the memory of three enchanting 
duys which led diem buck to homo nod re- 
sponsibiJity, 

Both b»U are bcuutifuliy written by a 
Kholar who can paint a glowing background 
for her charming stories. 


TbcK examples of historical ficrioo have 
this field. First, they are historically accurate 

rn.rdS“„reyTc;irsL^“S“ir 

regardless of the period-^, o„ “ 
-™a.i^fi.„-“«;f--n^hepas. 


looking at the past through the wees of 
^substantial historical stories, wc^Lver 
human mmro and human aspiration re. 
^niuch the same. The boy in of ,he 
KW eKDunteted thieves, but he also tasted 
*= kindness of many sorts of people. The 
Fhn ei^d S'"? Pnn? ynn"S 

^endured the perils of the wlldernei 
T And the 

Wriem ™ain Johnny Tremaln foujiS 

handica^^br/h physical 

Pa ut he and his friends fought also 
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for bigger things, outside themselves, so "that 
a man can stand up.” In the American saga 
of a pioneer family, the Ingalls girls learned 
that love and fortitude can make homes bios' 


som even in the wilderness. So, in good his- 
torical fiction, the past may give us inspira- 
tion and courage and insight for dealing 
with the present. 


Early books about children of other lands 


H atij Brinker and Heidi, like Tom Sawyer 
and Uttle Women, are not only among 
the first of the realistic books for older chil- 
dren but are still deservedly popular. The 
stories of the Dutch Hans and the Swiss Heidi 
give American chi/dren authentic and excit- 
ing accounts of life in foreign lands and ac- 
quaint diem with children who seem as real 
as the children next door, 

Mary Mopes Dodge 

Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates 
Mary Mapes Dodge b notable not only as 
the author of Hans Brinker but also as the 
first editor of the famous old magazine for 
chiVdren, St. Nicholas (IS7}). This maga^ 
zine, numbering among its contributors such 
names as Alcott, Longfellow, Burnett, Kip- 
ling, and Whittier, is said to have marked the 
beginnmg of the Children's Age,‘ but Mrs. 
Dodge's own famous novel for children and 
young people certainly contributed to its pro- 
pitious start. Hans Brinker (18^5) was im- 
mediately successful. Ir was translated into 
many languages, and the Dutch people ac- 
cepted it as the best picture of childhood in 
Holland that had ever been written.* 

In this country Hans Brinker has remained 
on all good book lists, both as an exdring 
story and as the most authentic picture of 
Dutch life available, aldiough some librar- 
ians say its popularity is beginning to wane. 
Mrs. Dodge had become deeply interested in 
the history of the Dutch Republic and had 
Saturated herself with the t>est references she 
could find on the subjea. When she began to 
write her book she had a twofold purpose; to 
tell a good story about the children of Hol- 
land and to weave into that story as much of 

iWahonf and Whitney, Realms of Gold, p. 611. 
mid., p. 610. 


the history and customs of the people as she 
could. It is this burden of information that 
bogs it down here and there, or even inter- 
rupts the story entirely. For instance, the book 
begins with a chapter which introduces Hans 
and his little sister Gretel, with something of 
their problems. The second chapter abandons 
the stoiy to give a brief history of the country. 
Later, the boys go on a fotcy-imle skating 
trip, and we are given brief histories of the 
towns they pass through, their art collections, 
their legends, and their heroes, *1116 old legend 
of the boy holding his finger in the hole in 
the dd;e is in one of these chapters, com- 
pletely interrupting the main story. Some of 
these digressions are /nteresting to them- 
selves; others are Jess so; bur alJ of them dis- 
rupt the unity of the excitingplot which Mrs. 
D^ge wor^ up so successfully. If these 
digressions were deleted, probably the story 
would go right on being a.s popular as ever 
because it really is a thriller, with a competi- 
tion for the wonderful silver skates and two 
mysteries to be solved. 

Mrs. Dodges powers of characterization 
are exceprionaL There are eight boys and girls 
to be kept track of besides Hans and his sister, 
yet we know each one of them, his virmes 
and his petty or downright odious character' 
hues. The plot is complex, too. There is a 
main plot concerned with the restoring of 
Raff Brinket’s memory and with finding both 
the lost money and the secret of the watch. 
'Then there are the secondary threads of in- 
terest ia the old doctor and his missing son, 
and finally in the competition for the skates. 
Mrs. Dodge vouches for the authenticity 
of the Raff story. Some of the orfier epi- 
sodes seem melodramatic, like the one about 
the thief in the night, bur not too iacredi- 
bk considering the date of the narrative. It 
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b, on th= whole, st.ll a lively and satisfyin 
with mysteries and suspense apleno 
ae story ol the boy who held his Bnger i 

Mst hi ' n “ “■*" “« "0 

have fi'n n“'' “““Sb. *e Dutt 

have Untlly p„, „p ,, 

hatacte, to sattsfy fte easer mutists wCn 

Akho” 'bildhood her 

Although cumng would help die story chi 
dten have always known how to skin Ihe dn 
Possages. This suhstan.ul oU 
vided generations of American rhiU 

“ gtacous imtoduaton .rL " “ 

oostoras ol Holland. " 

Johanna SpyrJ 
Heidi 

"tp,rarr:T'“““‘’^^>“J”'’a. 

-^^-iocngAmeticarchdl^To'cS; 
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IHutIraliofl by Jessie Willco* Smith for Htidi fay Johanna 
Spyrl David McKoy, 1922 (origlnol in color, book 6V4 x 9) 

TJv pOTtraillike quality of Jessie Wtllcox Smith's 
tUnstration is evident in this picture u ilh 
its realssfie background and static figures. 

Soft colors and tender interpretatsons are 
characteristic of her pictures. 


of other lands through a delightful story. 
The popularity of Heidi has never diminished 
aldiough some translations of it are difficult 
to understand. It is a long book, too, with 
pages of solid reading. Still, children read it, 
and many college students say it is one of the 
books they reread in childhood in spite of the 
fact that they belonged to the generation 
which also had The Good Master and The 
Trumpeter of Krakow. 

Heidi uses the most popular of all themes 
-a variation of Cinderella, the unwanted, 
neglected child who comes into her own— 
but there Is a convlncins quality about HeUi 
^'Ch many of the modern Cinderellas lack, 
me child IS full of the joy of living. She 
skips and leaps and she falls in love with an 
ap^ntly grouchy old grandfather, the 
soars, and the mountains, all with equal 
vehemence and loyalty. When she is torn 
away from dtem by force and deception and 

inv I'A JJuJ” ^ ® companion to the 
invalid chtld, data, she suffers acutely. Soil 

tens “ =OCUte kit- 

shy tendrtls of affection in many ditectiotn. 
In dte she lea,„ 

tta wm^r'"*™"- “ of a >o'o‘l 

feh bL It „ S'O'-P 'o-fay since 

nn Wt on a fa.th in God and on *e abiliq- 

1^* “rfod“t 'r ““ 

civinp Tfal» • j ^ and thanks- 

childmn^dhall 

Dhask w • because the em- 

Sovrf o„ ”^”“’‘ “oaasains and 

^Sithe7 does she recover. 

From the securtty „f life i„ ti.e ntountains 


she is able to reach out to the town fronds 
and help them, too. Clara is brought to the 
mountains, and there the good milk from the 
goats, the clear, fresh air, Grandfather, and 
Heidi cure her. The little invalid walks for 
the first time in her life, and Heidi keeps her 
mountains and her town friends, toa 

No child who has read and loved Heidi 
will ever enter Switzerland without a feeling 
of coming home. The incredible, rosj fire of 
die Alpine sunset he will see through Heidi's 
eyes. Every little herd of goats will set him to 
yearning for a bowl of the goat’s milk that 
cured Clara and gave such boimding health 
and joy to Heidi. He will find himself look- 
ing, too, for die goats— Snowflake, little 
Swan, and the haught)’ Turk— with their herd- 
boy Peter. Nothing about Switzerland will 
ever seem alien to the child who has read 
Heidi. In every old man he will see Heidi's 
grandfather; in every village, Heidi's Dorfli. 
This is what books about other lands should 
do for children— leave them feeling forever 
a part of that country, forever well disposed 


totrard the people. In good stories of other 
people, they have no sense of oddity, no feel- 
ing of irreconcilable differences, but a desire 
to know these people so like themselves. 

To accomplish this, a book about other 
lands must be completely authentic and sin- 
cere. Heidi has both these vimies because of 
the «cperiences and charaaer of the author, 
Johanna Spyri. She was a doaor’s daughter, 
greatly moved by the ill health of her father’s 
paints. She, too, went to the mountains in 
the summer and lived on goat’s milk, black 
bread, cheese, and the good, fresh butter. She, 
too, knew the bounding health of this free 
life under sunny skies, amid the great moun- 
tain peaks, and she breathed the ccysc^l<l€Ht 
ait and stood breathless before the beauty of 
the mountain slopes covered with flowers. 
Nothing in the book is labored or super- 
ficial. Heidi is as wholesome and real as her 
mountains. Every child reading this book will 
wish for a bed of straw just like Heidi’s, up 
in the loft, looking out on the mountain peaks 
under their glittering crown of stars. 


Recent trends in books about other lands 


T he nineteen twenties, which marked the 
growing emphasis upon the social studies 
as the core of the curriculum, saw also the be- 
ginning of a great influx of books about other 
lands. Today, an avid correlator of social 
studies and English can dash into any siz- 
able library and find children’s stories about 
almost any regionjwm Albania to the Congo, 
from Russia to die Soudi American jungie. 
Indeed one student who was planning a unit 
on United States territories and possessions 
found stories for every one of them except 
the Virgin Islands. Today the Virgin Is- 
lands ate also represented. The coverage of 
foreign countries by Juvenile fiction fe so 
comprehensive that it somehow suggests 
hasty editorial conferences devoted to such 
themes as: What are the new emphases in 
the social-studies curriculums going to be 
for die next year or so: Our Neighbors 
Nordi and South, or East and West Forever? 


Great stories, however, do not seem to roll 
off the assembly line according to specifica- 
tions. For example, during the recent drive on 
good neighboring, over two hundred juvenile 
books about South America appeared in a 
space of two or three years. While many of 
these were good stories, there was not among 
them all one great and memorable book of 
the caliber of Heidi or The Good Master or 
Young Fu of the Upper "iangtze. Of course, 
great and memorable books are rare at besr. 
And, of course, some of these books about 
other lands are up to dace and authentic, but 
many others are superficial and do nor por- 
tray foreign countries fairly or adequately. 

The early books in this field had a tendency 
to present the picturesque at the expense of 
die usual. They gave us the China of bound 
feet, the Holland of wooden shoes and lace 
caps. South America by way of some primi- 
tive tribe of Indians about as typical of 
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modern South America as Navahos would be 
of the United States. Some of these faults are 
still to be found in our most recent books. Wc 


must be careful to check the stories they tell 
with what we know to be true of the present 
everyday life of average people. 


Outstanding books about foreign lands 


T here are excellent books about both China 
and Japan, written by people who have 
lived in those countries, who know and love 
the people and have a story to tell. For the 
sixes and sevens, Pear and Ullle Pear 
and His Friends are prime favorites. 

Eleanor Frances lattlmore 
Little Pear 

The author and illustrator of Little Pear, 
Eleanor Frances Lattimore, has lived a good 
share of her life in aina. In telling about 
the everyday ups and downs of the well- 
meaning but mischievous Little Pear, Miss 
wttimore lets us observe an average Chinese 
family going about its regular duties with 
only an occasional festival to break the otdi- 
nary routine of life. Little Peat's antics pro- 
vide some extra excitement now and then. 



but they arc not any more sensational than 
diose of any American child on any pleasant 
suburban street. That is the charm of the 
Pear books. Houses, clothes, and foods may 
differ from ours, but everyday living is so 
usual it might be our own. One little girl said, 
*Tfou know, all the time I was reading Little 
Pear I kept thinking of my little brother. He 
is jmt as mischievous as Little Pear.” These 
stories, with an escapade to each chapter, are 
completely satisfying to young children. They 
arc easy to read, and they arc also delightful 
to read aloud. (See "Linle Pear," p. 495.) 


Taro Yashima 
Crow Boy 

Also for iht youngest children are Taro 
Yashima s striking picrure-stories of his native 
Japan. His first book. The Village Tree, was 
the sensitively recorded play of children on 
and under a big tree that leaned over the 
^rer, a swimming-hole sort of place, we 
would say, PUnlj, to Watch by Taro and 
M.ou Yash.tna tells of the shops and work- 
^ that Japanese children stop to watch as 
they walk home from school. TTie stores and 
the, writers may diSer from ours, but the 
childtens msatiable curiosity about both is 
universal. 

Cron, Boy (1955). Taro Yashima’s *ird 
was a runner-up for the Caldecott 
Medal and won the Child Study Award. It 


IJlMlfOtion from Eleonor Frone.i / .■ ■ 

IKI lb„k 3.a , bb""' ‘ ■ 

^ePr., j by,o„cMU„„, 

oUer children. 
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Illojtrolion from Toro YaiMi .- 
1955 (original in tolor, book 5-4 


s CrO'^ Boy. Viktng, 
t 8, picture 5 « 5Vi) 


The me ol u iJe ipeees and lew details 
add, nteamasial dram, to this illmttat.om 
Notice how the tu 0 child, en walfog 
aader coe amhrella poiot aP -he looeltaes, ol 
the queer, solitary hose ol Crow Boy. 

has unmaal social values ^ veil as gr«t 
pictorial beauty. Ctotv Boy u a small stot 
child who valks to school alone, 
and does not talk. The childten call hun de- 
tisively "Chibi-tiny boy. But a „ev sch^b 
master discovets that the small outcast val 
In ftom a great distance. He knows jhcte 
wild potatoes and wild grapes 
knowf every call the crows make and «n 

t“dr:nd'rr^'^r"Sor^- 

a Wanda in every classroom. 

Esther Wood 

Silk and Satin lone 

’An outstanding Chinese story (or the ^ 

tens is Esther Wood’s Silk “ 

great favorite with S^ls. Chmg-Img, 

orphan, is an unwanted Clunese gu • Her 

brother is placed with a bachelor I 
most decidedly does not want a ^1 
Ching-ling premises ^ “ 5 “ „y allowed 
no bother whatever, and she is nnai y 
to stay with the uncle. But she n in hot 
most of the time, always *'Ough te 
meaning efforts to be he p 
clothes in the canal “"d lo^s m 

She lovingly -kes the babies om ^n 
phanage and deposits them „ 

sills with surprising i,is gifts 

be married, and Chmg-hng £ i, 

to the wrong bride, ^ Ching-ling 

m'«d.^o have a seeme placenta 



fatnay ’Ihis modest little book, a real contri- 

Snto the gallery of lovableheminespv« 

young readers a sympathetic iimght inro &■ 
Lei Ufe. Any book by Esther Wood n worth 
investigating. 

Elliobeth Foreman Lewis 

Young Fu of the Upper Yong're 

For the oldest children there “1= 'k'Jf 
books of Elizabeth Eewn, who hvd 1 g 
China and is particularly successfal 

preting ChtWsm^etntransin 

SeTl932), Xch won the Newbety 

Sris the exciting story 

old Chinese country boy who is btou^ ^ ^ 
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cocfcy. He is frugal one moment and wasteful 
the next. The book is full of Confuclan prov* 
erbs used by adults to point out to Fu the 
error of his ways: 

Laziness never filled a nee bowl 
A scholar is a treasure under any roo/free. 

Theie is no merit worthy of boasting! 

If a man’s affairs arc to prosper, it is simply a 
matter of purpose! 

He iilio rides on a tiger cannof eiismount nhen 
he pleases. 

Tiieshalimv fcapol does the most spouting, and 
boils diy the quicLcst. 


Lewis has a later book. To Beat 
fh' '«rn-agets and youn^ 
adults. It is the grim story of sntteen Chinese 
c?’ Iivms by their wits on the outskins of 
^nghat. They all know the ptos-etb, 'To 
tot a tiger, one needs a brother’s help." Their 
wSf “ '“nation and death, and so they lie, 
™ ‘bate their wretched 

h' b'lby rags, and 

scanty hrac Death strikes one of the gang, 

Motli^tl?"-' '“f ^“'“y eSms 
named hnr^T^ Communists are not 

but the mo faaions ate there and the 
^ te uvolveA It is a complex story, but 
fied. the “f characters is identi- 

Morgot Benary-Isbert 
The Ark 

S.1t:iJ'‘p1:::,-^7'”.-P«sogtimas 

Still, these iXgive eMd ™ 

si'-e account of the “>?'“• 

■bt people. eWes and ”” 

■nnny, where th4j delS,Tf,T“’° 

very popular. gbtful smties were 

mother and'fcut Aildre ' ^bow family, a 
“tablish somit l ■ T "^“g to te- 
bfe in a bombedont “ “'T' 

mayhedeadotaptiso?;t^;^“b„ 
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they waste little time lamenting the past and 
are grateful to obtain three unheated attic 
rooms from a reluctant landlady. The frail 
mother has a gift for homemahing, even in 
a freezing attic. Matthias, the fifteen-year-old 
boy, is a born scholar but knows he cannot 
go to school any more; so he works and 
studies at night as best he can. Margret, the 
next oldest, is at loose ends grieving over the 
death of her nv’in brother, a war casualty. 
Joey and Andrea, seven and ten, return to 
school reluctantly. They furnish the comedy 
in both books-Andrea all dramatics and Joey 
thoroughly enjoying his daily diggings m the 
rubble of the city. The family circle expands 
too, to include friends and acquamtances of 
all the children. . 

The story centers on Margret, who obtains 
a job as kennel maid to Mrs. Almut, wfw has 
brought her farm and famous breed of Great 
Danes through the war with the mimmum 
cate and the maximum grit. Margret loves 
and nurses the dogs back into condition, 
serves as midwife to the stock on the arm, 
and even helps to restore an old railroad car, 
which becomes ‘"nie Ark” to shelter the 
whole Lechow family. , 

In Rowan Farm the father has reined, 
new charaaers are introduced, and Margret 
suffers the pangs of first love and jwlousy- 
These stories are chiefly focused on the pl- 
iant struggles of one family to 
normal life, not only for themselves but for 
others more lost than they. Both ate super- 
lative stories, and through the eyes o es 
vividly drawn characters young readers see 
the rubble of bombed-out cities and the waste- 
lands of what were once ’ 

They feci the discomforts of food depnva 

Tie author's illuslratioos, .» ttroisg blua 
ani ush,K. ail much to the inutest of tbts 
cucitiug story. Here the sw.rlsug tease, 
the suggesiton of ocean bed, the lines of 
the great ftsh, the iocrtmarl pluuge of the f^e, 
gicethss haute usith the shark a terr.fy.ug realtty- 


tions, bitter cold, and, above all, the disloca- 
tion of hopes and plans. Yet these stories are 
filled with minor triumphs— a birthday cake, 
very dry but miraculously sweet to the last 
un^lievable crumb, and music, which feeds 
the spirit and is a glorious link with the 
past. And every reader will understand Mrs. 
Lechow’s courageous attempts to keep alive 
the precious traditions of Christmas and will 
rejoice when, out of cold and deprivation, she 
succeeds in making not merely a merry Christ- 
mas but a blessed one for her family and all 
those people who have come into the circle 
of the Lechows’ energy and courage. 

Mrs. Denary tells us that most of the epi- 
sodes in these two books are true of someone 
she knew during the postwar period in Ger- 
many. In her youth novel, Castle on the 
Border, which was written in her new home 
in the United States, she tells a story about 
a hard-working group of young actors whose 
lives she shared for a year in postwar Ger- 
many. Whether factual or partly fictional, 
these books reflect Mrs. Benary’s own over- 
flowing warmth and kindness. 





Armstrong Sperry 
Call It Courage 

Call It Courage (1940), a Newbery Medal 
book, is an exciting story about Mafatu, the 
son of a Polynesian chief, rejected by his peo- 
ple for his cowardice and marooned on a 
desert island. This island proves to be the 
sinister shrine of man-eaters. Mafatu main- 
tains life, develops all the necessary arts and 
skills, makes his own weapons and his own 
canoe, finally escapes the man-eaters and re- 
turns home a hero. The book is well written 
and will give young readers many a spinal 
chill and subsequent shiver of relief. The U- 
lustrations are beautiful. 


Kate Seredy 
The Good Master 

Ue Gmd MoMr by Kate Seredy was an 
■nsuntaneous favorite with children. If they 
were to be consnited, they would aive thb 

Seredy s IWne Slag. The Good Master is the 
story of a Hungarian tomboy, Kate- a legu- 
at brat of a child. She is tent by her S, 

ramin Jancsi imagines she will be a^ftaif 
dainty gitl, and so he is horrified by the wilJl 



impish Kate. She causes a runaway of horses; 
she climbs the rafters and there eats sausage 
until she is sick; she knows how to do nothing 
useful and is a general pest. The gentling 
of Kate makes a charming story. "The Good 
Master” is the understanding uncle. The aunt 
is just as patient with Kate, and Jancsi takes a 
hand, too, in the girl’s reformation. But it is 
Kate s growing love of the horses and riding, 
as well as her affection for her newly found 
relatives, that helps her learn gentler ways. 
Hungarbn festivals and legends, the house- 
hold crafts, the work of the ranch, the good 
food, and the warm family life add color and 
charm to a delightful story. 1116 sequel to ne 
Good Matter isUe Sirtging Tree, which sees 
Kate and Jancsi In their teens and the father 
f ne to World War I. Anti-Semitism arises, 
but, m tbis story, it is happily banished. It 
comes perhaps too close to the didaaic to be 
a wulat story, but it is well worth reading 
and timely, too. 

Kate Seredy, who was an illustrator before 
she was an author, makes her illustrations a 

wS take one 

iMk at the colored portraits of Kate and 

!! ‘‘^Smning of We Good Master 
snir* f ^ Inimediately. In 

k L L'm "“"S'*" these might 

k the childteu neat door. These frank, look- 
^uu„.,he.eye children have fine heads, btoad 
w^rh fates; Kate, 

Tme u ’"'f aaucy tu „ed-up 

om through 

°ot» i" tha P-'f 

dml snh Kate Seredy 

d^ splendid horses whose flashing legs you 

■SrirVS twlnig'^khts 

make a dance come to life on the page, 


The Coed Matter, 


" 0/ the movement of the chase. 
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fairies that scat, dogs bounding ot alett, and 
heroes tvho stride over the earth in power and 
might. These drawings of Miss Setedy’s ate 
alive with action and interpret the mood of 
the tale or the very essence of a charaaet, 
whether a dog or horse or a human being. 
Children will try any book having Miss 
Setedy’s illustrations. These ate full of gaiety, 
vigorous action, and sheer beauty. 

Monica Shannon 
Dobry 

One of the greatest children’s books about 
people of other countries is Monica Shan- 
non’s Dobry, Newbery Medal winner for 
1935. Because this book is not immediately 
popular with children, it needs some help 
from adults in promoting it. Read it aM. 
discuss and savor the colorful episodes, '^e 
Bulgarian Christmas celebration, climaxing 
in Dobry’s fine snow carving of the N^vity, 
is a beautiful excerpt to read aloud for Christ- 
mas, and the book is too fine to lose. 

Dobry is a Bulgarian peasant boy wh^ 
family has been at work on land for 
generations and who finds himself boc ong 
ing to stay at home and also to go a^y to 
become a sculptor. His mother is frightened 
and disappointed that he should think of any- 
thing but the land. The old grandfather, a 
remarkable character, believes that there >ivM 
in every human being ' a spark o a 

only wLn that burns clear does life have any 
value. Even the mother comes to see, at last, 
that Dobry-s spark belongs not to the land 
but to the re-creation of beauty. 

Here Is a picnire of Bulgattan pei^nB 
living close to the earth and never S 

to enjoy the flavor of their l'>■ty.to^laWS. 
brown crusty loaves of bread, little ^r- 
dough cakes with cheese melting richly m the 
center good buttermilk, and special .rears of 
Turkish coffee, black and fl^orous. The 
ing of the gypsies with their “ssaging 
thf snow-melring contest -hich lusV oW 
Grandfather wins, the ‘•■'■■'f 
river lor the crucifix on a cold St. John Ae 
Baptist Day, and the everyday work make 


Story of a boy’s choice of his life’s work a 
picture of rich living. Help children to dis- 
cover this book, children twelve to sixteen. 
Not all of them will like it, but many will. 
We who guide children should remember 
Grandfather's philosophy: 

. . . ‘‘Everything is different, each leaf if you 
really loot. Tliere is no leaf exactly liJce that 
one in the whole world. Every stone is different. 
No other stone exactly like it. That is it, Dobry. 

God loves variety He makes a beautiful 

thing and nothing else in the whole world is 
exactly like it. ...In odd days like these... 
people study how to be all alike instead of how 
to be as different as they really arc.” 


James Ramsey Ullman 
Banner in ihe Sky 

Published in 1954 , this book about Swiaer- 
land by the author of the adult novel, Tbe 
White Tower, gives children a dramatic story 
of self-discipline and the stern code of ethics 
that governs the famous guides of the Alps. 
Rudi is the son of the greatest of these guides. 
His father, Josef Matt, gave his life for the 
men in his care in their unsuccessful attempt 
10 scale the Citadel. Since then, the guides of 
Kuftal have decided the mountain cannot be 
climbed. But brash young Rudi is determined 
that some day he is going to conquer the great 
peak and put his father’s red shirt at the top 
of it. The story tells of Rudi’s training, his 
mbukes, discouragement, and stubborn deter- 
mination. When a party finally sets off. 

Rudi is along, a sternly disciplined climber, 
well aware of his obligations. The suspense 
erows with the inclusion in the party ot a 
Licherous guid= fmm anoAer village. In 
Ae end, Rndi is called upon to make Ae 
greatest sactifico to duty Aat a guide can. He 
yielA his chance of success to save a Iff. 
Lt m spite of Ais, his father s ted shirt fl.es 
from the peak of Ae Citadel at last. 

Foe yoMg outdoor enthusmts, A|S com- 
bination^of Lticulous training and ^tiling 
action provides a wonderful story. We de^ 
scriptions of Ae great peaks and the emphasis 
nn character make it a book to grow 
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Meindert DeJong 

The Wheel on the School 

The Wheel on the School ( 1954), a tenderly 
told story which won the Newbety Medal, 
gives a rematkahly detailed picture of life 
in a Dutch fishing village and also has un- 
usual social values. The story begins in the 
tiny village school, when Lina, the only girl, 
asks, "Do you know about storks?" This leads 
M more questions, "Why ate there no storb 

bck. Uese two questions launch a series 

ald'.r”? AiMten 

and the schoolmaster but presently draw into 

nv th t T'’’ ’'■'‘“S'l “dttd- 

mg the fishermen fathers, and a good many 
people from other villages. The bifys perform 
miracles of hard work and persuasion. Plucky 
httle Lina neatly loses her life, but never h7t 

rrm^'k lf a ‘”® “ '“‘‘S' » ""We 

“ bird’s Il“ r ‘’® of 

?ora atir“‘“"'''-*“‘fo settle in 
^•^““ghthebooklstcxjWforitsstoru 

K reads aloud wonderfully and will ornn^’ 
plenty of discussions abom 1 "oS™*: 

delight Read h„ 1 st k * ‘ ^ "“"‘f" and 

otthismanwhoappfoachM^U “ 
ently. His DW, Dog, 

°f a Dutch boy’s lot f„ u a ““T 

“We -fie W is the gentle, h™“ 


liltiilratM by Mavrie* S«ndok for n* Wli«*f on 
Ifto Seboof by Mtindort OoJong, Harpor, 19j4 
(book S X IVt, pteturo x VA) 

Una and the boys hear the old invalid. See 
page 21 for other examples of Sendak's work. 


of a tramp and a little skunk. Whatever the 
outward action of Mr. Dejong’s tales may be, 
it Is the inner grace of his children and ani- 
mals that moves every reader, young or old. 

This sampling of stories about peoples of 
other lands demonstrates certain criteria for 
such books. First, children should be able to 
identify themselves wholeheartedly W’ith the 
hero or heroine. Certainly any little girl 
would like to be Atia or Mara or Kate or 
Idna. And every boy will, as he reads, suffer 
the ups and downs of Chinese Fu or Swiss 
Rudi or Hungarbn Jancsi, and share their 
succcs^ with pride. Ihcse books show the 
weryday life of work and responsibility that 
ts the lot of most people everywhere— cele* 
brationj art only occasional. And finally, al- 
t ough these boob induct the reader into the 
•rnrque charaaer of the national life, they 
show people mote like us than different, 
sunilat. needs, strengths, and weaknesses. 

^ame boob about other lands and his- 
tortral fiction may so obviously enrich social 
stu es tn the schools, there may be a tend- 
ency to use them with too heavy an emphasis 
on their sKial implications. The Wheel on the 
SeW pi^es village-wide cooperation fi- 

r!™d"V't“/‘” *".=“'7 "f 

becaiiv^tt,” eominually frustrated just 

b *"f it""" 

‘t ‘t ■!" Iff- 

w in Ute days of 

“ ^’1’ ‘be Goldin Cup 

^«sm Greek and Ru,„an life and demon- 

'd " P-ta-Uf 

a mmmg advenmte sto^T of revolt, pirates, 

^ and modern social values, ate emet- 
“ '«11 as good literature. 
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Animal stories 


17 


A n children are interested in animals. As 
. babies they follow them with their 
eyes, they reach out to them, and after they 
have said "ma ma" and "da da” they may 
burst forth with "doggy” or "kitty.” Rhymes 
about ‘The Three little Kinens” or the 
mouse that ran up the clock are early favor- 
ites. Mother Goose is supplemented by the 
more realistic animal picture books, first in 
linen or heavy paper and later in well-bound 
editions. 'With these picture books, children 
learn to name every brasc under the sun from 
hippopotamuses to anteaters. The folk tales 
with animal heroes come next and seem never 
to wear out their welcome. "The Three little 
Pigs," "The little Red Hen,” and all the other 
favorites are heard over and over with end- 
less satisfaction. 

From these, children progress to the more 
complex, realistic stories about animals, and 
for most people the interest lasts a lifetime. 
Witness rhe crewendoas populsrity, both in 
book form and in the films, of such animal 
stories as Lassie Come Home and h\y Friend 



IKusfrcfren from John end Jeon Ceorge't 
Mostfd Frowfer, Dwflon, 1950 (book SVi x 7U) 

Iff all the books by this remarkable 
husband and wife team of natura/fsts, 
Jeart George’s ptetures invariably capture 
the wildness and wanneji of forest 
creaSures With a few brush strokes 
she makes them so real you imagine that 
bone and sinew lie under thetr fur. 
T/je beauty of the wtldemest 
it suggested as welt. 



Flkka. Ernest Thompson Seton probably 
launched this favorite type of story with his 
Lives of the Hunted and other animal sagas. 
Certainly in recent years the influx of animal 

Talking beasts— ourselves in fur 

A nimal stories fall into three distinct 
, groups. The oldest type is the folk tale 
(talking beast) in which the animals are 
given the characteristics of human beings— 
they are ourselves in fur. These stories are 
completely unscientific 'Tittle Pig” belongs 
to no Poland China nor any other swine 
species. He is called Pig, but he is really out 
industrious and capable selves, triumphing 
over every difficulty. So in the modern talking- 
bwst stories, Peter Rabbit (p. 327), irrespon- 
sible and mbchievous, is a four-footed An- 
drewshek or a Uttlc Pear or a Johnny Jenks 
nex^door. always in hot water. The animals 
in The Wind in the Willows (p. 328) ate 
more like our neighbors than they are like 
moles and toads and river rats. Toad is the 
spit and image of some vacuous and reckless 
young playboy, and Ratty is the Good Sa- 
maritan, the guardian angel which such 
yoi^ scamps seem always to acquire. 

take-offs on human behavior. Some of them 

T children that 

home is ^st «en with a spank-a four-year- 
dd moral 

™ (p. 333), pompou. Father Rabbit 
stBpicious, complain’ 
mg Uncle Anaidas ate thottnighlp ememia 
mg-and they ate also santefon 

rS T *’f ' same cEtets 

m-Thi Tough Wwlor reveal the helplessness 
eltS°”i'“ u more 

PmmL ^rol^jB'airs 

SSSff-S.— iS 

thdr tMRgerated nW ^ I' “ "f 


swries has grown steadily both in numbers 
and in quality. Today there are so many fine 
books in this field ^at they are wonh seri- 
ous consideration. 


ridiculously like someone we know that he 
makes us chuckle. Or the timid seventh duck 
in Seven Diving Ducks makes the timid child 
feel brave by comparison, and he is con- 
soled. 

In the chapters on the old folk tales, the 
fables, and the modern fanciful tales, many 
of the talking-beast stories have already been 
reviewed. A few more examples of the type, 
then, will suffice— Inez Hogan’s little animal 
fable, and two unusual talking-beast stories: 
Tbba Sojos The Animal Frolic and Munro 
Leafs The Story of Ferdinand. 


Tobo So]e 

The Animal Frelic 

If you have a chance to share with children 
““'"M’s imm, Tht Animal Frolic 
( 1954), you will doubly enjoy some of the 
mmt subtle and beautiful satires on human 
behavior you have ever seen. The book is a 
reptodunion of a twelfth<entuty scroll by 
a tamous Japanese artist Here is the officious 
ta It as ^airman of the hospitality com- 
niinee and master of ceremonies. The teat 
but he must be, because 
^oghout this animal picnic he welcomes, 
Msses. organizes, intetfetes, and decides. Con- 
n ? 'b= bing of the 

diS'SvS''"*?’' 9ueem had not yet 

o' '"■elfth^entuu- 
o' “"tests are fair and 
foul H k- ' 0 frog wins on an undeteaed 
'“bbir’s ears and hangs on. 
after al/'rh “ '"O'T decent king, 

” „ Z ' c'.“ ” flight that children 
wha. if *^0‘t "wn interpretations of 
.he L the droll antics of 

deMr.Tl'”, • “O "tf'chless pictures will 
•lelight both cltildren and adults. 
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Illustration from Mary and Conrad Bufl'« 
Hurry, Slurry, ond flurry, ViVmg. 1954 
(book 6Vi « fO, picture AVt x 3H) 

Tl^ree ni'U‘-0orii bdhy jquttrcli nestle against 
their mother, whose alert eyes keep good guard. 
. Conrad Buff is masterful in bis portrayal 
of uildlife, and be is a uell-knowa 
landscape attut as uell. 


Inez Hogan 
The Bear Twins 

Inez Ho^an has a whole series of pleasant 
little animal srories devoted to the kind of 
semihumofous moralizing used in The Rrm- 
away Bunny (p. 335 ). The first of the series. 
The Bear Tu’ins, remains a favorite. These 
two roly-poly cubs disobey Mother and go off 
into the forest alone. All sorts of misadven- 
tures and narrow escapes convince them that, 
after all. Mother prol^bly knows best. Every 
book in the twin series carries a similar 
moral, disarmingly emphasized in the pic- 
tures. 

Munro leaf 

The Sfory of Ferdinond 

No adult ever forgets his first surprised ex- 
amination of the small pink book bearing 
the picture of a mild-looking bull and the 
title The Story of Ferdinand. As one adult 
remarked alter its sensstional rise to Same, 
‘Tts the kind of book that succeeds from the 
nursery to the night club.” Afunro Leal's 
brief, succinct text, together with some of 
Robert Lawson’s finest drawings, achieves a 
droll perfection that is hard to account for. 

Ferdinand, the peaceful bull, accidentally 
sits down on a bee, is stung into wild action, 
and is mistaken for the "fightingest" bull of 
the whole countryside. He is carted off to die 
city for a bullfight, but once in the arena be 
merely returns to bis favorite occupation. 

Animals as animals but talking 

e second type of animal story is a para- 
dox. In these tales the animals are sctea^ 



smelling fiotvers, and so is ignominiousJy sent 
back to his field. 

Why does this small tale carry such a pro-' 
longed chuckle? First, it has a genuinely 
funny situation: peaceful Ferdinand cast in 
the r6Ie of a frightful monster! What will he 
do? To the philosophic, Ferdinand's plight 
may suggest amusing human parallels. Prob- 
ably every adult has at one time or another 
found himself in the thick of some battle for 
which he was never intended; some awful 
comraitree he should never have been put on; 
some exalted public task be is supposed to 
w'ork at brilliantly when all he really wants 
is a little spare time to go his own way and 
sniff peacefully at such fine flowers of leisure 
as life affords. So grown-ups, identifying 
themselves with the absurdly miscast Ferdi- 
nand, are veiy much amused with his tribula- 
fions. But children like this story, roo, and 
laugh at it from nursery school on. The 
youngest take it literally. They say gravely, 
"Did the bee hurt Ferdinand?” Then, when 
the pictures show him leaping around wildly, 
they look a bit anxious and are relieved when 
Ferdinand is shown going his own peaceful 
way again. Older children are entranced by 
the drawings and they catch the fine humor 
of the text. Most of all, they level in Ferdi- 
nand’s predicament. 


tificaJfy true to their species, but they are 
gives the human attributes of thoughts and 
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He plaDTed hiBuelf lo the center of the road, raised one 
hand to stop the traffic, and then beckoned avith the ether, 
the way policemen do, for Mrs Mallard lo cross over 


r t } 
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e lately eondueied airoii the ilreet. 

snp<vK TI,« U a» .. . 


IP TO), first learns the langtrace of earh 

ss^^=sss 

“5r'^es5rSe™“«ea„,i 
vmcmsirtor'h™ ve^e'e^ «I1 c„„. 
“H™a,.iae.hea„Ja.s^.::.™~ 


stories are honestly and scrupulously written, 
“ have, fold from 
the PP‘PI of the animal, they dramatize 
iLrs^Tu^'’ “P his hardships, his 
from' \ ** tragedies. The children gain 

mah r kinship with ani- 

«n?7p.“Sf° 

allepnrv k • • classified as an 

suSers the^' 7, ^ , u “ “ ^ffoMt; he 

he yearns to hel* outcast and alone; 

yoatns to belong „ his own kind without 


knowing why; and when his maturity is ac- 
complished, he is welcomed by the swans to 
whom he belongs. This is an allegory, but it 
is also the story of a sn'an, scientifically true 
to its species except that we know what he 
thinks and says. 

Of course, children hat’e always thought 
of their pets’ noises as talk. "Soot says he is 
hungr}’,’’ they interpret helpfully when the 
dog barks. And this is good, because it means 
they are developing a sensieivit)’ to the needs 
of animals and their helpless snSering when 
they are negleaed or mistreared. These talk- 
ing-beast tales which are also authentic ani- 
mal lore speak for the sarlnerability of all 
animals—the fear of the hunted creature as 
well as the joy of the pet in the companion- 
ship of his beloved master. 

Anna Sewell 
Black Beauty 

In contrast to "The Ugly Duckling,” there is 
that old animal classic. Black Beauty, by 
Anna Sewell, first published in 1877. It en- 
joyed tremendous popularity for many years. 
Some children wept over Beauty’s sufferings 
and were never thereafter able to ride or drive 
a horse without being haunted by its probable 
agonies of mind or body. They would be sure 
the harness was too tight here, or galled it 
there, or that their attenuated persons were 
too hefty for so delicate and sensitive a beast 
to carry. Only parents with a sense of humor 
could laugh and persuade them out of Black 
Beauty vapors. 

Black Beauty was written as a protest 
against the tight checkrein and other more 
serious cruelties to horses. It relates, in the 
first person, a good story of the ups and 
downs of a carriage horse. Black Beauty fells 
us about her childhood, her training, the mis- 
haps that overtook her at the hands of a 
young and inexperienced groom in a fine 
stable, and the praise and affeaion she re- 
ceived in her happy years- Then things go 
wrong. Black Beauty is sold farther and far- 
ther down the horse social scale. People in- 
experienced with horses handle her; she is 


whipped, abused, twderfed, and neglected. 
She is made to haul loads far too heavy for 
her, until finally she collapses in the street. 
Through a series of happy acddents she falls 
into the hands of Joe, the now prosperous 
man who as an unskilled gtoom almost killed 
her. He makes amends to the old horse for 
all she has suffered, and Beauty lives in 
clot'er ever after. 

This story sounds all right, yet Black 
Beauty is little read today and rarely listed 
in careful bibliographies in spite of new and 
beautiful editions of it. One reason is that 
Black Beauty, while presumably a real horse, 
thinks and talks out of horse character. She 
is humanly sensitive to the social and 
moral tone of the people with whom she 
lives. Her social judgments are those of a 
genteel lady. She is uliraconservative about 
such habits as smoking, of which she heartily 
disapproves. Bad language, dirty clothes, the 
smell of liquor, and, no doubt, halitosis offend 
her refined sensibilities— not as a horse, which 
might associate these things with cruel treat- 
ment, but as a perfea Victorian lady. Black 
Beauty is so full of human proprieties that 
she ceases to be convincing as a horse. The 
story is also morbidly sad, but so are many 
other animal tales. It is the sentimentality and 
the overhumanizing of the species that make 
Black Beaut}’ less convincing than many of 
our modern animal tales. As better horse 
stories appeared, children took them in place 
of Black Beauty, and adults ceased listing the 
book because it is less horse story than propa- 
ganda about horses. 

Rudyard Kipling 
Jungle Books 

The greatness of Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle 
Books Ires in part in his scrupulous avoidance 
of this temptation to overly humanize rhe 
animals. Mowgii, the human baby, is raised 
by the Tv’olves and vouched for by them at 
the council rock. Later he is repudiated by 
hb foster brothers because he is not wolf. 
They remain true to their wolfishness, know- 
ing that Mowgll can never be one with them 
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nor they with him. Thereafter Mowgli hunts 
alone. Another example from these stories of 
the vnLj Kipling scrupulously reveals the 
nature of the animal and never permits scnti* 
mentality to mar the picture is "Kaa’s Hunt- 
ing.” Usually the animals avoid the great 
snake, Kaa, as far as they are able. They 
know his wiles and have a healthy respect 
for his powers, but when Mowgli is stolen 
by the irresponsible monkeys, his protectors, 
the Bear and the Panther, have to summon 
Kaa to help them. He graciously consents, 
only because of the prospect of a delectable 
feast on the silly monkeys. All goes well. 
Mowgli is released, but before he and his 
ptoteaors can depart, Kaa has begun his 
dance before the monkeys. Spellbound, they 
v’atch him, and spellbound, the Bear and 
Panther watch also. Mowgli has to bring 
them out of their trance and get them away, 
or they, like the helpless monkeys, would 
soon find themselves a part of Kaa’s feast. 

It would have been easy for a less skillful 
writer to have made Kaa altruistic, or at least 
temi^ratdy loyal to his friends of the hunt, 
but Kipling knew his jungle animaU too 
well and was too scrupulous an author to 
^ke any such mistakes, ft is for these rea- 
sons. as well as fot the exciting episodes in 
the storiK and for their powerful imaginative 
appeal, no recent books ever disp^ the 
Jungle Books. They point no moral; they ad- 
vance no propaganda for or against anyAing; 
^d the ammah are never overly humanizl 
Children get from these stori« an iS 

sSTo into the 

st.Il more currous lines of demarcation. 

Felix Sallen 

Bombi 

Bombi's Children 

chiUnn by Fdt, 

SStHisFP 
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well characterized. They are all there, from 
little field mice and rabbits to foxes and great 
elk. There is also "He,” the enemy of all the 
forest creatures. His scent carries terror; his 
pale, hairless face chills them with horror be- 
ausc just beneath it are "legs” v/hich reacli 
out with a stick and the stick shoots fire and 
death far beyond its reach. Bamhi tells a story 
of man’s hunting from the standpoint of the 
hunted and is therefore desperately tragic in 
places. The account of the hunters encircling 
the animals and then beating them from their 
hiding places with terrible noises and con- 
stant shooting is so horrible it should make 
readers hate this barbarous practice. Fortu- 
nately, the larger proportion of the two 
Bambi books has to do with the training of 
the young deer, with the relauonship of the 
males and females in the organization of the 
h«d, and with some of the idyllic qualities 
of forest life as well as with the hard struggle 
wbter months. Older 
chU^o twelve to fourteen can read these 
, bur younger children enjoy hearing 
them, too. i / e 


jone Tompkins 
Polar Beor Twins 

Pol^r Bear Tarim by >„e Tompfcim is an ej- 
Kllcm example of fte realistic imerpreta- 
wn of arctre aninrals. Good readers of 
ght or ten enjoy it, but slow readers of 
™^lve hke rt, too, because of the content 

P« or^ly rrue to polar beat life and Lmte, 
motbell!? VPraling a record of animal 
Tbf “ •here is. Tire 

^d “mfort in the warmth 

bSv f big furry 

She'Ll d '"'j s'"'”® "ith which 

Aldroush they 

f'' Ml seaS 

aS', • is a long 

and anxrous one, but errds happily 

• ioen, following the scent. 



she came upon her babies in the datlncss. There 
were Fluffy and Tuffy biiddkd together in the 
lee of a big snow-drift. Tlicy were asleep. The 
mother gave a great cry of joy. Fondly she 
pressed her nose into their fur and examined 
them to see if they had been hurt. . . . 

/inrf when the pafe moon rose, jTf footed 
down on two htth white bears and a great big 
bear, snuggled close together, fast asleep. 

Alice Crew Gall and Fleming Crew 
The Tail Books 

The Tail books by Alice Crew Gall and 
Fleming Crew are an important contribution 
to animal stories. The first of the series. Wag- 
tail, is the story of pond life, told from the 
standpoint of a polliwog. Wagtail’s universe 
is the Blue Pool and the bordering banks, 
where he must learn to distinguish between 
frierjds and foes. Once Wagtail has achieved 
legs, the old Patriarch frog teaches him the 
basic law of his kind, which is to jump first 
at the sight of a strange creature and find 
out about him afterward. Wagtail remem- 
bers this advice when he is idly wondering 
about an approaching heron.* He jumps just 
as the heron opens his mouth to catch the 
frog— "another second would have been too 
late.” Decidedly, action is the thing. From the 
friendly woodchuck, he learns a strange faa: 
the Blue Pool is not there in the cold months. 
It is gone completely; only white snow is 


*See "The Sandhill Crane,” p. 153 to dlls text. 


Illusfrallon by Wesley DennI* for Kinp of the Wind 
fay Marguerite Henry, Rand MeNally, 1949 
(book fa'/a X 9%, picture 2% x 2Vk) 

The artist's love for and knowledge of fine 
horses shows in every Itne of his horse pictures 
Here a handsome mare guards her foai. And 
even in the lines of that coltish body, we see, 
in the alert ears and proud hit of the bead, 
the makings of a great horse. 


everywhere. This is baffling, particularly since 
the Patriarch has told Wagtail about their 
long winter sleep, buried in mud at the bof- 
com of the pond. But Wagtail is no intro- 
spective brother. He is too busy leaping for 
life, aberty, and the pursuit of food. Thff 
pond is teeming with dangers and satisfac- 
tions. After all, the Patriarch has survived/ 
and so, too. Wagtail feels, will he. The Patri- 
arch hints very gently of a still longer sleep, 
a sleep from which some warm spring the old 
frog will not return, and Wagtail will take 
his place on the old log and be the new Patri- 
arch. This, too, is baffling, but something to 
be accepted without anxiety. Meanwhile, the 
sun shines hot and comforting on Wagtail’s 
back, and the pond is clear and blue. Frog 
life is good, despite these mysteries. 

The authors carry on a meticulous research 
before they begin to write their stories, and 
all of their facts are carefully checked by re- 
sponsible scientists before the books appear. 
Whether it is Ringtail the raccoon or Flat 
Tati the beaver, these talking-beast stories are 
true to the species and delightful tales besides. 
Children enjoy hearing the stories. They are 
easily read by most ren-year-olds, but they ap- 
peal to children as young as seven and as old 
as eleven or twelve. Each book develops a 
cleat understanding of a particular species and 
also a sympathetic insight into the creature’s 
peculiar difficulties and ways of life. The 
problem of death, which is met gently but 
frankly, is particularly well dealt with for 
younger children. (See "Flight,” p. 502.) 




Following the Bambi and tlic Tail books, 
there tNcrc no outstanding contributions to 
this particular tj’pe of animal story until 
E.B. White wrote C/»<7r/o//e’j W'cb (p.46l). 
In tliat story the reader knows what the ani- 
mals say, thanks to Fern, yet each animal 
remains true to his species. Wilbur, the silly 
little pig, fights deatli in twery way he knows. 


Templeton, the rat, fatterts Itappily on the 
rich garb.igc of the county fair. And Qiar- 
lonc, the spider, dies according to the bio- 
logical laws of her species. Tlic humor and 
sadness of the barnprd animals and the 
matchless dialogue of both animals and peo- 
ple make this book a distinguished contribu- 
tion to children's literature. 


Animals as animals objectively reported 


T he third type of animal story is the one 
told strictly from observation, with sctu- 
pulous fidelity to all the modern knowledge 
of a species. It may deal with animals by 
themselves in their own world, as reliable 
observers have seen them, holding their own 
against their particular enemies and solving 
their own problems. Or it may deal with 
human beings and animals together. In this 
rase the animals arc most frequently pets- 
dogs, kittens, or horscs-rccorded objectively 
as human beings see them, the animals arc 
permitted no thoughts, except as people guess 
at them, and no language other than the 



barks or purrs or exuberant cavorttngs appro- 
priate to tiicir kind. 

Such stories arc appearing in inracasing 
numbers and arc on the whole the most pop- 
ular of all types of animal books svith the 
as'cragc child past seven or eight. In these 
stories he finds himself a spectator in a hu- 
morous or tragic or dramatic scries of cs'cnts 
whose import lie cannot always fathom. He 
finds himself looking in on an unfamiliar 
world, enough like his own so that it rouses 
his curiosity and sympathy but so strange that 
he cannot predict what will happen. He 
knows the mother creature will defend her 
young at the risk of her life, ewn as the hu- 
man mother will, but the animal mother's 
means of defense will be strange to him and 
liCf defeat or triumph uncertain. He tries to 
pira at Mhar h]s dog ij pleading with him 
™ ■''= •^y not piBs right and K> 
/I", 'V’ “jt no tt happy or a tragic solution 
t e ogs difficulty. It is the element of 
nTCrtamiy in these highly objective modern 
animal tales that makes them mote convinc- 
mg and mote exciting than other typ«. If 
such stories ate genuinely true to animal na- 


i.”z, 
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lUusIrotion from 

Dorothy P. lothrop'* Who 
Gee> Ther*’ Mocmillon, 1955 
(book 9'A X 8) 

No modern artist can 
draw the small, furry creatures 
of field and forest more 
exquisitely than 
Dorothy Lothrop. Beautiful 
in composition, 
in line and balance, in 
the fidelity of etery 
detail, her pictures arouse 
in the observer a feeling for 
the spirit and beauty 
of these small animals 



mre and abilities, they constitute a line source 
both of enlightenment and enteitanment tor 
the modern child, especially the city-reared 

child _ , . . 

Such stories are tolling off the printing 
presses and into the films in large num ts 
and apparently find a juvenile and an adult 
following in both forms. For a succeKful 
story about a dog or a horse, eraotional_^ 
peal is apparently all that is needed, ’ne 
story may be well or crudely written, to 
given enough heart throbs it w» ' 

As a matter of fact most people find that 
once they become interested in the wrong 
suffered by some appealing four-footed hero, 
rheir critical minds close to 'he techmcal 
flaws in the book, and they race along pe^ 
mell looking lor the moment s*ben the 
ruse human beings in the story 
become aware of the animal s plight a^pve 
the beast the kind of happiness ^ 

These stories reek with tragedy. They am ro 

cruelly sad that in order to survive 

them at a time, the tender-hearted reader B 

reduced either to skip^g or to 
sadistically calloused. Whether it is 


Come Home or My Triend Bicka or Smol^ 
or The Yeerlmg, feelings are harrowed to the 
breaking point. Children love these stories, 
but one thing is clear: sad, sad animal epics 
should not be administered in large doses. 
Deal them out sparingly between happier 
tales. 

Dorothy Lothrop 

Who Goes There? 

Hide and Go Seek 

To begin on a lighter note, there ate some 
outstanding picture books designed for the 
youngest child which give equal dehght tc 
adulB and to all ages in between. Dorothy 
lathtop’s Who Goes There? pictures m ex- 
quisite drawings the small cteamtes who come 
ro eat the food left for them in the snowy 
forest Chipmunks, red squirrels, gray squir- 
rels. rabbits, field mice, a crow, a porcupme, 
and even flying squirrels come to the ten 
By way of an index, their tracks are recorded 
Sund each animal. Here is a b-t “ ^ 
out and look at again every winter, addre 
who study these pictures wdl know 
animals intimately. In Hde arsi Go Seek, 




Miss Lathrop has drawn the flying squirrels 
from birth to maturity, in every type of ac- 
tivity, until this tiny nocturnal animal is as 
familiar as a pet dog. One teacher, never hav- 
ing seen flying squirrels in the flesh, knew 
them instantly from these pictures when they 
began to come and go on her window sill 
after dusk, for all the world like small flashes 
of furry lightning. In time, the food and 
quiet allayed their fears and she could ob- 
serve how truly Miss Lathrop had recorded 
her own living models. Miss Lathrop’s art 
has already been discussed (p. 171 ), but 
nowhere is it finer than in these two books. 

E, Boyd Smith 
Chicken World 

An old picture book that should never have 
gone out of print is E. Boyd Smith’s Chicken 
World. It should be chosen to introduce every 
city child to domestic fowls. In brilliant col- 
ors, the old rooster struts proudly with every 
fiery feather shining. The hens are soft. 



motherly creatures with tlieir fluffy chickens 
to train and guard. Ducks and turkeys add 
variety, but interest centers on the chicken 
family, which is carried through perils and 
escapes. Along the border of each colorful 
page, flowers, fruits, or vegetables mark off 
die succeeding months. Here information and 
beauty go hand in hand. 

Maty and Conrad Buff 
Dash and Dart 
Hurry, Skurry, and Flurry 

Two animal picture-stones for joung connois- 
seurs are the beautiful Dash and Dart and 
Hurry, Skurry, and flurry. Gjnrad Buff’s illus- 
trations for Dancing Cloud and the other 
Indian stories are fine indeed in color and 
composition, but the fawn wins and the 
frolicking squirrels are sheer poetry. For both 
books Mrs. Buff has written a simple, ca- 
dcnced text that relates the events in the first 
year of the creatures’ lives. The pictures are 
forest magic, and the rhythmic texts read 
aloud so beautifully that children ask for them 
over and over again. These books. Who Goes 
There? Hide and Go Seek, Chicken World, 
Dash and Dart, and Hurry, Skurry, and 
flurry, tell no extended stories but furnish 
an invaluable background of beauty and sym- 
pathetic understanding for the more complex 
animal srories to come. 

Moriorie Flaek 
The Angus books 
The Story about Ping 

Realistic animal stories lor the youngest chil- 
dren ate on the whole a cheetful group con- 
taining some excellent pictures and some of 


ViViim, 1W2 I . L Bun ( Doth and 

9. IV« (Orig.nol ,n brown, book 6Vi « 10) 

of tb, deer in 

the,, lore,, home „e /„// ,,4 

"T"""' tittnre.mhieh be, 

the ieeom,,, of n J.pane.e prim, 

Z’^tb" 'n ‘”‘“«e, tinchfns 

uadtr the cold, wet snow. 
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Illulirntion from Moriorie Flock'* Angtn orrxf ffm Oucit, Daubleday, Doran, 1743 (original in color, 

book 9V2 X 6V4) 

Good fiction, decorative contrast, a well-composed and completely understandable picture, uncluttered by 
any distracting details! No wonder children four to eight enjoy Marjorte Flack’s picture-stories. 


the chiliiren’s favQcte tales. Preem/nenc 
among these are the dog stories of Marjorie 
Ffack. 

Nursety classics in everything except age, 
the Attgus books are tvorn to shreds by ath- 
letic young devotees of four oc five. Angus 
and the Ducks, the first of the series, is typ- 
ical. Angus is a small Scotch terrier with a 
large bump of curiosity. Even as he dozes on 
or under his favorite sofa he wishes to get out 
and discover things for himself. One day his 
chance comes. He runs out fhe open door 
through the hedge into the next garden. There 
he encounters some strange creatures who go 
"Quack, quack, quack.” He backs at them 
and they run away. This is very satkfactory 
to Angus, and he feels well pleased with him- 
self. He explores the ducks’ territory, but 
suddenly they turn on him, both of them, 
and, with a terrible "sssing” and flapping of 
wings, they chase him through the garden 
and through the hedge back to his own house. 
There the terrified Scottie takes refuge under 
ihe sofa and forgets to be curious for all of 
three minutes. A simple enough narrative, 
you may think, but just try to do something 
like it. In that one word cufiosity Miss Ffeck 
suggests fhe "piohlem.” You know that, sme 
as fate, Angus’ curiosiry is going to get him 
into trouble. Then there is the open door, and 
the action starts! Angus goes from one wild 


triumph to another. The ducks go into a 
huddle— suspense! Then come retribution for 
the curious Angus and a brief pause for re- 
pentatvee along with a subtle suggestion that 
there is snore rrouWe ahead hr another day. 
Angus and she Cat came next and is almost 
equally satisfying. Here at the simplest level 
are all the elements of a good plot— a prob- 
lem, aaion, and (in most of Miss Flack’s 
books) a surprising and humorous climax 
and conclusion. The children never fall to 
chuckle no matter how often they hear these 
stories and see the droll pictures. 

The Story About Ping, with pictures by 
Kurt Wiese, carries the children to China, 
and so it is generally allocated to the sixes 
and sevens, although the fours enjoy ir thor- 
oughly. Ping is a duck, a youthful member 
of a large duck family living on a boat in the 
ykngtze River, fn the morning all the ducks 
walk down a little gangplank and go swim- 
ming in the rivet. Toward evening they re- 
turn to their boat, and the last duck to wad- 
dle up the gangplank always gets a little 
spank from a small switch. Ping, returning 
late one evening, decides that he won’t sub- 
mit to this spank, and so he hides in the 
tushes all night. The next day all sorts of 
thiitgs happen to him. Finally, he is captured 
by a strange family which intends to cook 
but a kind-hearted boy sets him hee 
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Ping hastily teiuins to his own family. Home 
and wnrity, even with a spank, look good 
» the ^venturous young duck after the 
dangers he has endured. 

■ae stoty is raid with a directness rha, 

standable and homey as ducks on the local 
duck pond, and the prodigal P,ng receiving 
to spank gratefully n an amusing final touch 
No need to moralmi. "Home’s best afreTar 
^ written all over Ping’s contented 
ance of the family pattern. Kurt Wiese’s bk 

tures add to the fun of the story 

":r:x“rtoT„:wm‘r'''““ 

thoughts and motives But thn de'^”““ 

- dikt at the f„„r.year:,d1:et ~ 

°oHd.l“v„radTer“'-V"-^^^^ 


lllusiralion from Clare Turlay Newberry'i 
Apnft KMtnt. Harper, 1940 (book 8’i * 10!^) 

Clare Newberry is faraoi/s for her cats. She gets 
iJmojt a tactile quality of fur into her sketches; and 
her studies of feline mot ement, posture, 
and expression are unexcelled. Her eats are ahi ays 
well fed and sleek, distinctly prit tleged cals. 


dogs or Chinese ducks or tadpoles or turtles. 
The books are good realism and good stories. 

Clare Turlay Newberry 
MiHens 
Bobette 
Barkis 

Percy, Polly, and Pete 

Clare Turlay Newberry’s little books have 
no importance as literature, but as exquisite 
picture books for the youngest they are un- 
excelled. Her cats have a fluffy, furry look 
that fairly tempts you to touch them, and so 
have the woolly snowsuils and the hair of the 
children. There is a softness, a rotundity, and 
textures in her pictures to which 
children and adults respond with equal de- 
light. TTiese pictures ate made by a person 
who loves the feel of pnssies, puppies, and 
kbie^ She draws them as lovingly and 
happily as she evidently handles them. Chil- 
ton respond to this in word and tone. Their 
Ohs and Ahs’’ as they look at the kittens 
have the^essing tone „f ,J,a s<,f, 
pictutB Thu description sounds sentimental, 
but children of today can stand a Itele sweet- 
ness and light now and then. 

dfrltcnt. Bah, It, Barkis, and Marstmalhw 
stones, but they also include one 
Tb Percy, 

h N^totty’s neatest 

TOTOch ,0 a pbt in her books, but the 
^et appeal of her pictures and the kindli- 
^^e„ades the stories make them well 
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Illustrotlon by Peggy Battm for 
BuHonj by Tom Robinson, Viking, 1938 {book 8% * 12) 
Notice the background details of this pictur^ 
alley trash, desperate cat motherhood, feline 
’tanation' These heighten the effect of the central 
figure, Buttons, cat desperado, pouerfully drau-n, 
complete in every detail of battle-scarred courage. 


Tom Robinson 

Buttons 

Another distinguished picture-story which 
has never enjoyed the popularity tt dese^es 
is Buttom by Tom Robinson, superbly illus- 
trated by Peggy Bacon and in fine format 
from the knowing hands of May Massee. 
There have been innumerable stories about 
fluffy kittens, Siamese exotics, and felines 01 
various ages and colors, but Buttoni is the 
first tale about an alley cat, the son of an 
alley cat, a hero to the last scratch, ton m 
an ash can, orphaned at six weeks, fig tmg 
his way to the kingship of the alley mousers 
-how he managed to leave all this behind 
and attain cleanly security makes a grand 
tale. These are not pretty cats, and statvatio 
looks out of their gaunt faces, but there s 
desperate courage among them and the will 
to live. Perhaps for these reasons Bmons 
shouldn’t be given to the “ 

at least to all fout-yeat-olds. but from Aen 
on children can well afford to pore over these 
pictures and sympathize with the or om 
unquenchable hero. Buttons. His dh“g 
soft-furred opulence, to loving and being 
loved, shows what kindness can do. 

C. W. Anderson 
The Blaze stories 
Salute 

The first author to give young children afc 
quate horse stones is C. W. f-dermn. H» 
books range in their appeal from the ^ 
y”t old lefel to high school. They ate g^, 
substantial stones with splendid drawm^of 
horses by a man who knows every muscle. 



every stance, and every cavorting of these 
big, amiable creatures. The books begin for 
the five-year-olds with BMy and Bte, the 
simple story of a little boy who gets his first 
pony and names it Blaze for the star on its 
forehead. Then comes Blaze and the Gypnes, 
in which the pony is stolen by 
eventually recovered. Finally, there is Blaze 
and the Foreit Fire, in which Billy dis“veB 
a fire and rides Blaze to give the - 

dren of five like these stones, 
of eight and nine or even ten will read them 
wirpleasure also, because of the horse pic- 
tures and the direct style of the 

Alter these Blaze books, Mr. And'tson b - 
gins his stories of the race horses he knows 
so well. He retains child characters in 
books, too-horsy children who read eveiy- 
h’ntr there is to read about the great racer , 
StSy tosrttaining humbly and devoted- 
ly. One value of these a 

itey give of the patience needed to make 
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racer. Salute, for children nine to n\elvc, is a 
great favorite. It Is the story of tcn-j ear-old 
Peter, whose idol is the great race horse, Man 
o’ Wat. How Peter nurses a broken-dov.n race 
horse back to health, enters him in a minor 
race, wins a five-hundred-dollar purse, and 
manages to buy an obscure yearling grandson 
of Man o’ War is the story. But there is far 
more to the book than this somewhat incrcdi* 
ble plot. There are Peter’s intelligent devotion 
to great horses and his willingness to work 
hard and patiently day after day on their cate 
and uaining. There are his standards of horse 


character, good ones for human beings, too, 
and there is the nobility of these gallant 
racers. The realistic attitude of the trainer 
prevents this story from being too idcalhed. 

High Courage is another story of horse 
racing written for older children, twelve to 
^y age. It is more exciting than Salute; In 
fact It is a thriller, but it has the same fine 
values and emphasis on charaaer in both 
hoiMS and pMple, Tliu story has a girl, Patsy 
fonts laadmg chataaet, althou{h tho horse! 
Bobcat, IS really the hero. Incidentally Pat- 
ays respect fot and faith in het Negro hotse 
ttainet show the fine human relationships that 
ate to be found m all the Anderson stories. 


Morgntel end Helen Johnson 
Barney of the North 

&ch of the dog stones written and illustrated 
by Matgatet Johtnon and het modiet, Helen 
Johnson, deals with a particular species, and 
*e p or mtns upon that species’ peculiar abif. 

n. “ ,* line. Fot instance ihi 

collie s litem talent fot herding sheep' and 
the Newfoundland's swimming poS! an 

are tiresome becam^ the 

But young dog 

ate useful widi slow reade,! 


Will James 
Smoky 

h S for rW 

Newbery winner for 1927, Sr. 


told and illustrated by the cowboy. Will 
James. Fussy adults are sometimes shocked 
when they read the author’s preface: 

I’t c MCI er ) cf w enl w wng in suing up a mail 
f>>' the kind of a horse he rode. A good Iiorsc 
31113}*$ pads a good marr, and l'\c aluajs 
dodged llic honibrc what had no thought nor 
hljfig for his horse or other aniinah, /or I 
figger that Lind of garalxi is best to he Ic/t 
u/iacquaintcd with. (p. v) 

Then the story begins: 

If seemed hie Mother Nature was sure agree- 
able that day when the httfe black colt came 
to the range world, and fried to get a footing 
tt/lli his long wobblcty legs on the brown prairie 
sod. 


Smoky is written in the vernacular of the 
Western cowboy, his everyday speech, with 
somcthirjg of the easy loping style of his 
riding too. nicrc are such verbs as knotted, 
fiSSered, throwed, sathaycd~’Z\ox academic 
English, but the cowboy’s lingo! And there 
are horsy words like ttud, marc, stallion, and 
gelding. 

II a teacher is going to use Smoiy with a 
class, particularly one made up of city chil- 
dren she had better cleat up the horsy words 
in advance. List on the board all the new’ 
words are likely to cause difficulty and 
refer the children to the dfaionary. Then 
tell ihern something about horses: how the 
stallion E responsible for the herd of mares 
a^colB that follow him; how his leadership 
^ upon fighting off not only enemies 

ora ho leadership; and how the mares and 

“ “ *•' "d foP> “> 

oLa “• -“fodiin his su- 

pei^ against all newcomers. Then remind 

5 °u " *'!’ ‘ItodW SO on 

Sg deaf ““"P *= 

^^at which mcludes several diale cw 

not nearly so hard u, read as 
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but it is difficult for the child who has be- 
come word conscious to the point where he is 
held up by each unfamiliar phrase. A good 
reader will swing along in spite of individual 
words, because Smoky reads as people talk, 
with an ease that carries some of the spell- 
binding qualities of a good storyteller. Tfou 
don’t interrupt him to get the meaning of 
every word, bur you catch the main intent 
and action of his story. 

This writing as people talk has been pop- 
ularized by such authors of adult fiction as 
Ernest Hemingv,*ay and John Steinbeck, Will 
James did it effortlessly in Smoky. Don’t let 
the bad grammar deceive you into thinking 
for one moment that this is a crudely written 
story. If is composed with consummate atr. 
If children are troubled by the large number 
of strange words or such highly descriptive 
phrases as erowhopped, hightailed, and the 
like, a little help in the beginning will tide 
them over these minor difficulties, and they 
will get from this easy narrative a portrait of 
a horse they will never forget. 

The story is simple, but the details are 
rich and absorbing. Smoky is a little range 
colt "fetched up” by his mammy and by his 
own high spirits and intelligence. When it 
comes his turn to be broken, he puts up a 
terrific fight, but he has the luck to fall into 
the skillful hands of the cowboy Clint, who 
Joses his heart to this spunky, handsome pony. 
Smoky js broken and trained but wifi af/ow 
no one to handle him except Clint. The Httle 
horse gains a reputation for being the finest 
cow pony on the range and is Clint’s specul 
pride. Then Smoky is stolen by a vicious 
half-breed who treats the horse so cnieily 
that he turns into a killer. Under the name 
of The Cougar, he fights all rodeo riders until 
he is worn out. Then he is sold to a livery 
stable. There he is overworked and uncared- 
for, and he is foundered by an ignorant 
rider. From this experience he recovers only 
partially and is sold to a vegetable vendor, 
whose cruelty equals the half-breed’s. Qint, 
in town for a rodeo, discovers his horse at 
last, a broken-down nag. Clint beats up the 


vendor and takes his horse. Smoky does not 
even know him. Back at the range where he 
was born, old Smoky is fed, rubbed, doctored, 
and presently turned out in the spring sun- 
shine with the colts. Still he does not know 
Qint, but the little colts— yes, he knows just 
what to do about them: 

TTie cowboy could near see the horse smile 
at the little colts. . . . 

“Daggone his old hide," says the co)yboy, 
”it looks to me like he’s good to live and enjoy 
life for many summers yet. ..." 

Weeks pass before Smoky returns to the barn 
and nickers for Clint: 

Clint dropped his bucket in surprise at what 
he heard and then seen. For, standing out a 
tvays, slick and shiny, was the old mouse-colored 
horse. The good care the cowboy had handed 
him, and after^vaids the ramblings over the old 
home range, had done its work. The heart of 
Smoky had come to life again, and full size. 

No briefing of this book and no excerpts 
give any idea of its power. The sad parts, 
especially the half-breed episode, are so mov- 
ing if is almost impossible to reread them in 
detail, but lovers of this book will read over 
and over the colt days and the happy youth 
of Smoky. Never once does the author senti- 
mentalize or humanize his horses. It must 
have been a temptation to make Smoky 
recognize Clint when they are finally re- 
united. But the whole winter passes, and it is 
not until more and more assoc^tions are ac- 
cumulated from the country, the colts, and 
the home range that the final association 
with Clint is restored, and Smoky nickers his 
old greeting. If children are going to weep 
over animal stories, here is one that is worth 
their tears. 

Glen Rounds 
The Blind Colt 

The Blind Colt by Glen Rounds is another 
Smoky for children eight to twelve. It is 
humorous and moving, and is, besides, a com- 
pletely satisfying "Western.” 

Whttey svatches a blind colt until he wants 
ft more than any other colt on the range. 
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racer. Salute, for children nine to twelve, is a 
great favorite. It is the story of ten-year-old 
Peter, whose idol is the great race horse, Kfan 
o' War. How Peter nurses a broken-down race 
horse back to health, enters him in a minor 
race, wins a five-hundred-dollar purse, and 
manages to buy an obscure yearling grandson 
of Man o’ War is the story. But there is far 
more to the book than this somewhat incredi- 
ble plot. There are Peter’s intelligent devotion 
to great horses and his willingness to work 
hard and patiently day after day on their care 
and training. There are his standards of horse 
character, good ones for human beings, too, 
and there is the nobility of these gallant 
racers. The realistic attitude of the trainer 
prevents this story from being too idealized. 

High Courage is another story of horse 
racing written for older children, twelve to 
any age. It is more exciting than Salute; in 
fact It is a thriller, but it has the same fine 
values and emphasis on character in both 
horses and people. This story has a gitl, Patsy 
for Its leading character, although the horse. 
Bobcat, js really the hero. Incidentally. Pat- 
sys resp^ for and faith in her Negro horse 
trainer show the fine human relationships that 
are to be found in all the Anderson stories. 

Margaret and Helen Johnson 
Barney of the North 

&ch rf dog stones written and illnstratcd 
by Matgatet Johnson and het mother. Helm 
Johnson, deals with a pattinilat species and 
h^p ot tutns upon diat species' pemliar’abd 

•re usefnl with slow read"” "‘™’ 

Will James 
Smoky 


told and illustmtcd by the cowboy. Will 
James. Fussy adults arc sometimes shocked 
when they read the author’s preface: 

I’tc iictcr jet wciif wrong in sizing up a man 
by the lind of a horse he rode. A good horse 
always pads a good man, and I’lc always 
dodged the honihrc what had no thought nor 
lilirig for his horse or other animals, for 1 
figger that hind of gazaho is best to be left 
unacquainted with, (p, v) 

Then the story begins: 

It seemed lihe Mother Nature was .sure agree- 
able that day when the htt/c black colt came 
to flic range world, and tried to get a footing 
with his long wobWefy legs on the brown prairie 
sod. 


Smoky is written in the vernacular of the 
Western cowboy, his everyday speech, with 
something of the easy loping style of his 
riding too. There are such verbs as knowed, 
^S^red, fhrowed, sashayed— not academic 
English, but the cowboy’s lingo! And there 
are horsy words like stud, mare, stallion, and 
geldtng. 

If a teacher is going ,o use Smok, with a 
class, pamoilarly one made up of city chil- 
dren, she had hener clear up the horsy words 
m advance, list on the hoard all the new 
words that ate likely to cause difficulty and 
n u to the dictionary. Then 

tell them something about horses: how the 
stalhou n responsible fur the herd of mares 
and colts that follow him; how his leadership 
de^nds upon lighting oS not only enemies 

Zl’T'f 'fc to take 

°h" ^ '“^tthip; and how the marcs and 
ffie imung cote he has fathered are loyal to 

urem^™ “ ■““taio his so- 

^ma^ against ail newcomers. Then remind 

^ thould go on 

" 

Smokvhi mdudes several dialects. 

^fnoky IS not nearly so hard to read as Huck, 
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but it is difEcuIc for the child who has be- 
come word conscious to the point where he is 
held up by each unfamiliar phrase. A good 
reader will swing along in spite of individual 
words, because Smoky reads as people talk, 
with an ease that carries some of the spell- 
binding qualities of a good storyteller. \bu 
don’t interrupt kim to get the meaning of 
every word, but you catch the main intent 
and action of his story. 

This writing as people talk has been pop- 
ularized by such authors of adult fiction as 
Ernest Hemingway and John Steinbeck. Will 
James did it effortlessly in Smoky. Don’t let 
the bad grammar deceive you into thinking 
for one moment that this is a audely written 
story. It is composed with consummate art. 
If children are troubled by the large number 
of strange words or such highly descriptive 
phrases as crowhopped, hightailed, and the 
like, a little help in the beginning will tide 
them over these minor difficulties, and they 
will get from this easy narrative a pottraic of 
a horse they will never forget. 

The story is simple, but the details are 
rich and absorbing. Smoky is a little range 
colt "fetched up" by his mammy and by bis 
own high spirits and intelligence. When it 
comes his turn to be broken, he puts up a 
terrific fight, but he has the luck to fall into 
the skillful hands of the cowboy Clint, who 
loses his heart to this spunky, handsome pony. 
Smoky is broken and trained but will allow 
no one to handle him except Clint. The little 
horse gains a reputation for being the finest 
cow pony on the range and is Clint’s special 
pride, liien Smoky is stolen by a vicious 
half-breed who treats the horse so cruelly 
that he turns Into a killer. Under the name 
of The Cougar, he fights all rodeo riders until 
he is worn out. Then he is sold to a livery 
stable. There he is overworked and uncared- 
for, and he is foundered by an ignorant 
rider. From this experience he recovers only 
partially and is sold to a vegetable vendor, 
whose cruelty equals the half-breed's. Clint, 
in town for a rodeo, discovers his horse at 
last, a broken-down nag. Clint beats up the 


vendor and takes his horse. Smoky does not 
even know him. Back at the range where he 
was born, old Smoky is fed, rubbed, doctored, 
and presently turned out in the spring sun- 
shine with the colts. Still he does not know 
Clint, but the little colts— yes, he knows just 
what to do about them: 

The cowboy could near see the horse smile 
at the little colts. . . . 

"Daggone his old hide,” says the cowboy, 
"it looks to me hke he’s good to hve and enjoy 
life for many summers yet. ..." 

Weeks pass before Smoky returns to the barn 
and nickers for Clint: 

Clint dropped his bucket in surprise at what 
he heard and then seen. For, standing out a 
ways, slick and shiny, was the old mouse-colored 
horse. The good care the cowboy had handed 
him, and aftenvards the rambh'ngs over the old 
home range, had done its work. The heart of 
Smoky had come to life again, and full size. 

No briefing of rhis book and no excerpts 
give any idea of its power. The sad parts, 
especially the half*breed episode, are so mov- 
ing it is almost impossible to reread them in 
detail, but lovers of this book will read over 
and over the colt days and the happy youth 
of Smoky. Never once does the author senti- 
mentalize or humanize his horses. It must 
have been a temptation to make Smoky 
recognize Clint when they are finally re- 
united. Bur the whole winter passes, and it is 
not until more and more associations are ac- 
cumulated from the country, the colts, and 
the home range that the final association 
with Clint is restored, and Smoky nickers his 
old greeting. If children are going to weep 
over animal stories, here is one that is worth 
their tears. 

Glen Rounds 
The Blind Colt 

The 'Blind Colt by Glen Rounds is another 
Smoky for children eight to twelve. It is 
humorous and moving, and is, besides, a com- 
pletely satisfying '"Western.” 

Whitey watches a blind colt until he wants 
it more than any other colt on the range. 



His iincle tells him it must be shot, and the 
boy is inconsolable. Finally he wins a reprieve 
for the blind but spunky animal. When it 
survives all the dangers of a hard winter and 
marauding wolves, Whltey begins the colt’s 
training. His success convinces Uncle Torval 
that this is really a smart colt and will make 
a good "Sunday horse” at least. So White)* 
keeps his colt and the colt finds security. 

Written In the cowboy vernacular like 
Smoky but a much easier and happier story 
to read, this book makes an instant appeal 
to boys. The pictures by the author convey 
some of the excitement of the colt’s adven- 
tures and escapes. Blind Colt is followed 
by several good Westerns with earnest young 
Whitey as the resourceful hero. 


Mory O'Hara 
My Friend Flicka 
Thunderhead 
Green Gross of Wyoming 


My Frimi Flicki.UuMe^, and Gnen 

(Ma^ Smte-Vasa), were written for adults 
but have been appioptiated bp the children 
who can read rhein. They deal with rhe hi. 
of horse breeding on the McUujhIins’ 

” u'a "= complicated by 

a bad wild-horse strain from a white stallion 
they call the Albmo. Ken, the juvr„itlIS" 

from rhre srram When he is fimtlly allowed to 
choose a young horse for hre ,e^ owre^” 

;«tly lulls both Ken and herself F™'!!’ 
hoy is told Flicka .. J 'hb 

■nfiicted injuries. Unable LsleepT 

the night and finds .he horre r*” 

water m a stream -u- , “'’‘Jer 

herself. All nighr long he tel* h!'" 

™ct.heepi„ghe,hL„5°!^,t» 


finds the pair in the morning, Flicka is on 
the mend, but the boy is desperately ill from 
the exposure. Ken lives to sec his horse gen- 
tled at last, as imctable and intelligent as 
any. Ken apparently is right about Flicka, but 
the father is not convinced. Through both 
of these books runs the conflia of the strong- 
willed father and son, much alike, loving 
each other dearly, but critical of each other, 
too, because the)* arc so much alike. Family 
relationships arc strained from time to time 
but on the whole are unilerstanding and 
afTectionate. The horses are the center of in- 
terest for the whole family, 

Thunderhead is the name given to Flicka’s 
first colt, uhich, to everj-onc’s horror, turns 
out to be pure white. This means that Flicka 
has mated with the Albino, and the loco strain 
will be inremified in the colt. Indeed, Thun- 
erhead has intelligence, tremendous speed, 
but complete instability. The colt dislikes 
Ken, who is training him. When Thunder- 
head wishes to run, his speed is amazing and 
evef)-one begins to have hopes of developing 
a great racer, except Mr. McLaughlin, who 
cannot brought to trust the strain. This 
5tory of Thunderhead runs off in three direc- 

II?"!' fortunes of 
Ae hther with his horses and the consequent 
ift bct^^-cen him and his devoted wife. Then 
*ere are Ken’s ups and downs in trying to 
^ke a racer of Thunderhead. Finally, there 
are Thunderheads own excunlons back ro 
^here he en- 

centers ha hither, the Albino. The old stud’s 

then on. he watches the 
uLt T- ftom a safe dis- 

-ith ’his she 

horse rer,, ’ great race, the 

oke ”"■* Kere sees him 

^ hs stand against rhe Albino, I, is a 

the Lref"' “‘I 

l«clrre *e"^M “’ ^■“''■'"•’ead has gone 
Ken and hi which he came. 

Mn! n“ *' separation, 

blow up the rocks in the gorge di- 

-■bng, so they rhirfcrire wild hoSrot 
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the ranch and bidding faren'ell ro the untam- 
able Thunderhead. Green Grais of Wyoming 
shoe's Ken growing up, and includes a teen- 
age romance. 

Marguerite Henry 
King of the Wind 
Bright/ of the Grand Canyon 
Today’s children and many adults believe that 
Afarguerire Henry is probably the most suc- 
cessful writer of horse stories we have ever 
had. Her success rests on a sound basis. 
Every book represents meticulous research, 
the stories measure up to the highest stand- 
ards of good stor)-telling, the animat heroes 
are true ro their species, and the people in her 
books are as memorable as the animals. 

Jnf/f/f Morgan Had a Hone brought Mrs. 
Henry immediate fame. For this book she con- 
ducted an intensive search for information 
about the ancestor of the Morgan breed and 
the people responsible foe establishing it. It 
is the story of a poor teacher and singing 
master who accepred rwo horses in payment 
for a debt. One of them was a big, handsome 
creature and the other was a runt of a coir. 
It was Justin Morgan’s young pupil, Joel, 
who saw in the colt a rate combinarion of 
intelligence, strength, and willingness. In fact, 
Joel fell in love with the colt, called him 
Little Bub, and began to train him. When the 
horse showed that he had both strength and 
speed, men began to exploit him. Joel, be- 
cause he was too poor to buy his beloved 
horse, had to stand by and see Little Bub 
overtaxed but a winner in a pulling bee. 
After that the horse was matched against 
thoroughbreds in a race, and later be was 
sold out of the scare. The story of the re- 
union, years later, of Joel and Bub is as mov- 
ing as the Clint and Smoky reunion. Bub 
lived to achieve new honor, sire innumerable 
colts, and establish the Morgan line. 

Mrs. Henry's next story. Misty of Cbinco~ 
teague, followed the history of the little wild 
horses on the island of Chincoteague, Vir- 
ginia. She wrote Sea Star, Orphan of Chittco- 
teague a few years later, but in between was 


the Newbery winner, King of the Wind 
(194S). For this story, the author pursued 
the history of the great Godolphin Arabian, 
which changed the physical conformation of 
race horses and sired a line of thoroughbreds 
from which Alan o’ Wat was descended. It 
is one of the most exciting and moving horse 
stories ever written, and it is enormously pop- 
ular with both children and teachers. 

If King of the Wind had not won the 
New'bety Medal, Brighty of the Grand Can- 
yon (1953) certainly would have. It is the 
story of the legendary burro, wild and soli- 
tary, whose hoofs galloping up and down 
the walls of the Grand Canyon are said to 
have made that terrifying path known as 
Bright Angel Trail. Brighty is the most win- 
ning of all Afrs. Henry’s four-footed heroes. 
He is a comic, like all burros, but lonely too. 
His search for companionship, his loyalty to 
those who are kind to him, and his gay flights 
back to freedom make a thrilling story of 
animal and human adventure. 

What gives these books by Marguerite 
Henry their unique distinction? First of all, 
she can make rhe true pattern of animal life 
so vivid that readers Idenrify themselves with 
it. Yet the animals are never humanized With 
complete integrity to their species, these crea- 
tures exhibit traits that children most admire 
in human beings— fortitude, loyalty, and a 
blithe zest for life. 

In every book there are memorable people. 
There is the mute in King of the Wind, who 
suffers doubly with his horse because he can- 
not tell people what they ate too stupid to 
discover. And there is Joel, a bound boy un- 
able to save Little Bub from sale, but loyal 
in his search for the Morgan. Grandpa and 
Grandma and Maureen and Paul in Misty and 
Star ate as endearing as the horses and as true. 

No reader will ever forget Uncle Jimmy 
Owen, who befriends and aids Brighty bur 
lets him go his own free way. Finally, Mrs. 
Henry creates such absorbing srories that her 
remarkable writing skill has never received 
due credit. Reread the dialogue in these 
books. It moves and flows with the fluidity 
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of real speech, with delightful overtones of 
homely philosophy. The descriptions are 
vivid and often beautiful, but they never bog 
down the story nor the reader’s inrerest in 
the aaion and characters. In King of the 
read the dramatic account of the rape 
of Roxana, the famous marc, by the Godol- 
phin Arabian. The facts are made dear, yet 
with so light and swift a touch that the chap- 
ter can be read aloud without embarrassment 
—no mean feat. Marguerite Henry’s vigorous 
prose never lapses into sentimentality or over- 
emotionalism, even in such moving scenes as 
Joel’s dramatic reunion with the broken-down 
Bub. Ail these qualities mean good writing. 

Children are delighted to learn that on 
Mrs. Henry's little farm there is a fine 
Morgan horse and a modern neat-relation of 
Brighty. Moreover, the real Misty lives there 
in clover, adored by young Brighty. And on 
a mountainside near Warrenton, the horsiest 
« Virginias horse-lovmg communities, lives 
Wesley Dennis, the illustrator of Marguerite 
Henry 8 most famous books. So remarkable 
are Mr. Dennis’ identification with and inter- 
pretation of these stories in his pictures that 
l»th children and adults think of text and 
illustrations as an inseparable whole. Beauri- 
ful color and a feeling for the country as 
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call King. His master gets Reddy again only 
because he comes upon the dog caught in an 
illegal trap. Nursing the dog back to health 
in the forest where he found him, the master 
is conscious of the black wolf hovering near. 
One morning he finds Reddy has been moved 
and his wounds thoroughly licked; so the 
master knows that King, the old wolf, has 
been there in the night helping his friend. 
Meanwhile, the dog is developing a fondness 
for the man and goes with him to his cabin, 
where the other dogs, which are actually his 
brothers, help establish Reddy’s liking for the 
place and his sense of belonging there. Reddy 
becomes a man's dog, and his friend the wolf 
disappears for a while from that part of the 
mountains. Reddy is taught to hunt with 
men, and is taken south and entered in field 
trials where he wins all contests— but he is 
dispirited. Finally his master takes him back 
to his own mountains and turns him loose. 
Reddy sets oil at once at his old wolf pace, 
loping up the mountains toward wolf coun- 
try. How he finds the King and stays with 
him faithfully until his death is the most 
thrilling part of the tale. With the King 
gone, Reddy is lost for a while; then he re- 
"'w/f ® "^“n’s dog again. 

\moo Bobcat is the still more unusual 
story of the friendship that developed be- 
bobcat and a small, solitary 
y- e story centers on the bobcat’s struggle 
to survive in a changing environment where 
he IS ceaselessly pursued by the hunters and 
their dogs Phantom Deer deals with the bat- 
tle one old man wages to save the gentle 
minuiture deer of the Florida Keys from total 
«tennination. It takes government action to 
^00- Fof younger 

ten Vi *■/.' Lippincotc has writ- 

ten Slnped Coat the Skunk. It is the story 

hii 1 skunk and farmer, with 

sCk “ 

b*iraan charaaers In these stories arc 
of ^randanr importance. However, these talcs 
bfc of hunted creatures are 
tea y accurate, and in the process 



of reading them children develop deeper un- 
derstanding and sympathy. 

Theodore J. WoWeck 
On Safari 
The White Panther 

Theodore J. Waldeck is writing some unusu- 
ally fine stories of jungle animals in their 
rutive haunts. His autobiographical On Sa- 
fari, besides being an amusing account of 
himself as a cub explorer, contains some un- 
forgettable pictures of the jungle creatures. 
This book is tremendously popular with teen- 
age boys and deservedly so. Of the stories, 
77te White Panther is a favorite. It follows 
this rate and much hunted creatute from cub 
days to maturity. Life is mostly eating, sleep- 
ing, stalking prey, killing, and eating again, 
broken only by fights with enemies and ac- 
companied by a continual alert against man. 
Ku-Ma, with his coat like faintly dappled 
white velvet, is an appealing creature only 
because of his uncanny beauty. He is a sleek 
bundle of appetite and ferocity, aldiough, 
unlike man, he kills only to eat or to pre- 
serve his life. His perils are many, especially 
from man, who hunts his rare pelt. How Ku- 
Ma escapes even the clever man-made trap 
is the triumphant conclusion of the book. The 
Waldeck stories leave the reader with no 
delusions about the possible sweetness and 
light of these wild creatures. Rather they 
build up in his mind a respect for their skill, 
resourcefulness, and courage. Mr. Waldeck 
writes well. Children comment on his ability 
to rouse immediate and intense interest from 
the first paragraph. Certainly no one today 
has a more detailed and exa« knowledge of 
jungle life. His books are to be highly recom- 
mended for children from twelve years old 
on. 

Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
The Yearling 

Although The Yearling by Marjorie Rawlings 
was written for adults, many children have 
appropriated it even as they have appropri- 
ated adult books in every generation. It is a 


beautifully written story of a lonely boy, liv- 
ing in the primitive wilds of inland Florida 
widi his family and his pet deer. Flag. Jody 
is only a boy when the story begins, as full of 
play as his fawn. But life as hard as the Bax- 
ters know it to be makes for an early matur- 
ing of young things. Penny Baxter, the father, 
realizes that his son’s period of play will be 
almost as brief as the deer’s, and he watches 
Jody and Flag with sad tenderness. Together 
die boy and the deer frolic and grow, make 
mistakes and are punished, only to forget and 
play again. Finally Flag, the year-old deer, 
begins to ear the family’s scanty crops as fast 
as djey grow. There is not enough food for 
the maturing deer and the family. Penny 
knows the dreaded rime has come to make 
Jody face facts; Flag must be shot. The boy 
is frantic and will not listen to his father. 
Penny is bedridden and so cannot do what 
needs to be done. The tragedy of riiose last 
hours of the boy with his deer are too much 
for Jody, and he runs away. When be reratns, 
father and boy calk together for a long time. 
Penny says, 'You've takened a punishment. 
Tbu ain’t a yearlin’ no longer.” That night, 
in the beginning of his sleep, Jody aies out, 
"Flag!” 

h was not his own voice that called. It was 
a boy's voice. Somewhere beyond the sink-hole, 
past the magnolia, under the live oaks, a boy 
and a yearling ran side by side, and were gone 
forever. 

This poignant story of growing up is more 
boy than deer, but it turns upon a child’s de- 
votion to a pet. Not all adults understand 
how deeply rooted such a love can be. The 
child feek the animal not only loves him but 
depends upon him and trusts him. Yet he may 
be called upon to give up his pet, send it 
away, or have it "put to sleep.” A child so 
forced to betray the creature which loves him 
may suffer just as passionately as Jody did 
over Flag. And that suffering, as adults also 
fail to realize, is compounded of bitter, if 
temporary, hatred for the grown-ups who 
demand such a sacrifice, as well as of lacer- 
ating sorrow over the loss of the loving and 
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beloved creature. Not all children have the 
wise tenderness of a father like Penny to come 
back to. There was a father who could help 
his son grow up. Penny could not spare his 
son pain, but he could help him understand 
the reason for the pain and give him the cour* 
age to stand it. Oiildren who have suffered 
these heartbreaking separations from a loved 
and loving pet may read The Yearling or 
Good-bye, My Lady over and over. A better 
catharsis for such pent-up emotions could 
hardly be found. 


Illustrations by N. C. Wyeth 
No comment on The Yearling is complete 
without a u'ord about its illustrator, Newell 
Convers Wyeth. A happier choice of an artist 
to interpret this story could not have been 
made. Wyeth journeyed down to the ham- 
mock country of Florida to study both the 
land and the people. The results were pictures 
so true and yet so imaginative that they repre- 
sent a high point in the remarkable achieve- 
ment of this dean of illustrators of children’s 
books: Jody running over the sandy road 
with the sunlight on his blond hair and Flag 
stepping daintily, the sunlight making an 
aureole around his pretty head and lean 
graceful body; or Jody lying on his stomach 
m the forest dreamily watching his little 
fluner-mill; or Jody and Penny in a wild, 
erratic ^nce of triumph over the slaying of 
old Slewfoot. the bear; or Jody sitting on the 

P lag. boy and deer older now-dangerously 
older-with something of the gaiety of fawn 
bttle boy gone out of them.^ese are 
^utiful pictures, pictures which interpret 

N- C Wyeth has created a Todv a. h. 
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admired. Like Pyle, Wyeth combined roman- 
ticism with the literal rc-alism of a child. 
Every detail in his pictures— the flora and 
fauna of the Florida scrub in The Yearling, 
the furniture in Penny’s house, the clothes 
and the characterizations of the people— is 
realistically convincing, and also imagina- 
tively and romantically composed. 

^^en N. C. Wyeth was killed in an auto- 
mobile aeddent in the autumn of 1945, he 
was only sixty-two years old and still paint- 
ing with undiminished power. He was often 
rated as one of the greatest illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books. Certainly no other contempo- 
rary artist has brought truer interpretations 
or more ej’e-filling beauty to books. See pages 
45 and 300 for examples of his w'ork. 


James Arthur Kjelgaard 
Big Red 
Snow Dog 

Jim Kjelgaard, as he always signs himself, 
writes dog stories as excellent as Marguerite 
Henry s horse stories. His books are equally 
absorbing, with fine literary quality and the 
very breath of the wilderness blowing through 
the pa^s. His dogs are so lovable and cou- 
rageous, so true to their breeds and devoted to 
the men who love them, that the people in 
these books are of less importance than the 
dogs. 

Snow Dog (1948) tells a haunting story 
ot a wilderness pup, part Husky and part 
staghound, that lives wild untU a trapper 
twfnends it. This is a dramatic tale of hard- 
ships, courage, and devotion. 

^ginrung with Big Red (1945), Mr- 
Nelgaard has written three books about the 
^mpion Irish setters in Mr. Haggin’s ken- 
nels. Ross Pickett and his son Danny care 
m ‘^"'P*«ely devote themselves 

ro the Irishmen" above all other breeds of 
In the first story, Danny and Big Red 
^h prove their mettle in a series of adven- 
down of a 

In Irish Red, Son of Big Red, Mr. Haggin 
nnports some English setters and a new 
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trainer. When the Picketts leave, Mke, the 
"mutton-headed" son of Big Red, trails them. 
Their winter in the woods is rugged (or all 
of them, bur when they return to the kennels, 
Mike is a disciplined and u'orthy son of Kg 
Red and maintains the glory of the Irish dogs 
against the English. Outlaw Red, the third 
book, is almost all dog. Pampered Sean, an- 
other son of Big Red, is lost in the wilderness 
and is almost shot as a suspected sheep killer. 
Bewildered and lonely, the dog makes a pain- 
ful adjustment to bis new life. The story of 
bow he manages to survive, secure a mate of 
his own breed, and raise his pups may stretch 
the long arm of coincidence a bit, but it is 
convincingly told. This is an enthralling series 
of books for dog lovers. 

Jim Kjelgaard has written other dog stories, 
and even in his recent mystery stories dogs 
invariably play an important patt. Always be 
interprets the world of nature, the nobility of 
great dogs, and the patience and understand- 
ing of men who love them, with a fidelity 
and warmth that never grow stale. 

John and Jeon George 
Vulpes, the Red Fox 

John George, zoologist, and his artist wife, 
Jean, have turned their unusual combination 
of talents to the production of books about 
wild animals. In most of the books the story 
follows the saitnaVs life cycle: bis discoveries, 
mistakes, and escapes; bis mating and raising 
of young; and his continual search for food 
and struggle against enemies— always with 
death just around the corner. 

The hero of Vulpes, the Red Fox (I9‘^8), 
for instance, is known to every hunter for his 
superb pelt, his raids on barnyards, and his 
skillful escapes from both dogs and men with 
guns. Actually, Vulpes is so swift and so 
powerful that he sometimes courts the hunt 
to enjoy the befuddlement of the hounds, or 
at least so rbe hunters think. Meanwhile, 
readers follow his search for a mate. Re- 
jecting a nervous weakling, he courts a strong, 
handsome vixen, a worthy mate. Cobs ate 
born, and the relentless battle for food con- 


tinues. Finally, one unwary moment, death 
comes to Vulpes at the hands of the hunters. 
'Vet somehow, this inevitable ending is not 
sad, Vulpes has lived a zestful life. He has 
loved the sun on his fur, the excitement of the 
chase, and the sweetness of mate and cubs. 
And death comes swiftly, a good end. 

Masked Prowler follows a similar pattern 
except that at the finish old Procyon, the 
aged raccoon, after an epic battle with die 
dogs, retires in triumph to lick his wounds 
and become a forest myth. The animal hero 
in Vison, the Mink is too blood-thirsty to be 
appealing. Bubo, the Great Horned Owl is 
one of the most dramatic of these storks. 
Most of us know little about great horned 
owls, the "tigers” of the forest. Their size and 
the ferocity of their hunting would seem to 
make them invulnerable. Instead, they are 
hun»d by every creature in the forest in one 
way or another. Twice Bubo’s fledglings are 
destroyed. With a third brood, Black Talon, 
rbe female, is killed. Bubo calls her in vain, 
but manages to raise his young to maturity. 
The book ends with Bubo facing the winter 
alone. 

Although Meph, the Pet Skunk follows the 
amusing development of the skunk, it is 
chiefly the story of the reclamation of an 
eroded farm, and of an unhappy farmer and 
his disturbed teen-age boy. It is a fine story 
for young people. 

In ail of these books, both the writing and 
the wonderful illustrations show acute obser- 
vation and a scientific knowledge of these 
woodland creatures and the country they in- 
habit. The stories and pictures also have a 
rare sense of the beauty and drama of the 
focesc. Every book should be a welcome addi- 
tion to the libraries of young naturalists. 

Poga Cooper 

Amigo, Circus Horse 

Fcanz is the fifteen-year-old son of a famous 
rider of Lippizan horses, meticulously trained 
in the advanced techniques known as haute 
4cole. Franz too is leatmng this art. "WTiy then 
should he have lost his heart to Araigp, a 
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nervous and unreliable Palomino horse? Two 
other circus youngsters are Franr’ best friends. 
Mulk IS the son of a Hindu lion tamer and 
expects to be an animal man also. Dolores 
is an Argentine orphan, cared for by the 
snake charmer and studying to be an eques- 
trienne like her famous mother. In their brief 
leisure the three young people ate boon com- 
panions, but first and foremost they ate pro- 
fessionals, each one dedicated to perfecting his 
art. There is a friendly rivalry among them to 
Kc which one will make the big center ring 

In the course of time and after some har- 
rowing experiences Franz obtains Amigo for 
“"brakes hi, training both in 
stability and m We hole. It ,s a snidy i„ 
patience and persistence. In the end, all three 
Pungstet, have made the big center „„g, 
Mch a star act. Uns bonk gives childret 
the most intimate p.eture ot cnens life »e 
avc. They see the domesoc life of the per 
fmmeis and theit dally self-disciphneif wmlc 
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performers. The 

tt>e trained elephant, old Sadk' Tw^rU 


lllusirolten by Kurt Wiese for Hsnici lha Moose 
by Phil Stong. Dodd, Mead, 1951 
(original in color, book 6 x 9 ’m) 

Who but Kurt V^ese could draw a huge, ungainly 
moose tiilb a soulful eye that pleads for 
aft the comforts to u htch he is unaccustomed? 
Fierce jungle animal, potterful sea creature, or 
hopeful moose, Wiese draivs them all u ith sure skill. 


trouper, is a moving climax to a colorful 
story. 


Philip Duffietd Stong 
Honk: the Moose 


There Is so much inevitable sadness about 
animat stories that it is a satisfaction to re- 
mind readers young and old that Honk: the 
Moose is a tale of sheer hilarity. Written in 
1935 and joyously illustrated in color by Kurt 
Wiese, it Is the story of a huge moose which 
insists upon being housed and cared for dur- 
ing the Minnesota winter. What he does to 
that small Finnish-American community is a 
caution. There is no attempt to present sci- 
entific animal lore in this perennial favorite- 
just a problem moose on the loose! 


lynd Ward 

The Biggest Bear 

Wther deleaablc comedy is Lynd Ward's 
rae Caldecott 

Medal almost by public acclamation. Young 
Johnny was so mottiSed because his family 
nan no bearskin nailed up on theit barn door 
that he set off to captuie a beat all by himself. 

e I It, too, and brought it home alive. 
■ tat brat grew and grew and grew, and 
Mnn^ problems grew tight along with the 
taar. The solution, like most things in life, 
™s a compmmise, but not half bad lot cither 
Johnny ot the beat. Adults ate as captivated 


An Otter's Story 

A more lovable cteatute than the playful, 

S tT' “Kt doesn’t evist. 

That It should be so mthlcssly hunted by 
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farmers is hard to understand. Afr. Liers tells 
a delightful story of one otter family and 
makes clear their harmlessness as as 
their usefulness to the balance of nature both 


for farmers and fishermen. The story is based 
upon long observation, and every incident js 
vouched for. Ibny Palazzo’s handsome illus- 
trations are as spirited as the text. 


Criteria for judging animal stories 


T hese three groups of animal stories (dis- 
cussed under Ourselves in fur. Animals as 
animals but talking, and Animals as animals) 
could be subdivided, but there is no point in 
spinning the distinctions too fine. These cate- 
gories are important chiefly because tb^ call 
attention to diverse purposes and points of 
view in the stories and because they suggest 
somewhat our approach to the stoties and 
our judgment of these stories. 

Unquestionably, the group of books in 
which the animals strut about with the same 
virtues and foibles as human beings is the 
gayest and the youngest. In the stories about 
Babar or Ferdinand, in Horton Hatchet the 
£gg or Rabbit Hill, these absurd animals are 
doubly funny because they parody the people 
we know. The stories in this group are mostly 
animal comics, with Rabht Hill and The 
Wind in the Willows striking more serious 
and mature notes. These beast tales appeal 
chiefly to children three to seven years old, 
bur a few appeal to the tens and even 
twelves. Of the folk-tale type we ask only 
gCKjd entertainment and good style. Such 
stories to be sound must be true to human, 
nor animal, nature, and they must be told 
with light-hearted wisdom. 

The stories of animals scientifically repre- 
sented, with the exception of their power to 
think and speak, are a mote serious group. 
In the ’Tail" series and similar stories for 
children from seven to ten, disasters and death 
are dose at hand, gently suggested but un- 
mistakably present. Charlotte’s Web remains 
light-hearted until death impinges at the encL 
In the stories for older children, nine to 
twelve, rijere are the real hardships and suf- 
fering, the cruelty and tragedy, of bcx>ks like 
Bambt. Such stories induct children gradu- 
ally into the difficult lives of animals, con- 


stantly threatened by other animals, natural 
forces, and man. 

Tliis hybrid literary form is the most likely 
to become overly sentimental. The horse in 
Black Beauty is an overly humanized animal. 
The Jungle Books, on the other hand, are 
scrupulously true to the nature and ways of 
each species, in spite of endowing it with 
speech. In short, when animals are described 
as animals but talking, they must be faithful 
representations of their species. Their be- 
havior and their problems must be only those 
of their animal world. 

The third type of story in which the ani- 
mals are objectively portrayed must be com- 
pletely scientific and convincing. This means 
that the criteria for these and the second type 
of animal story ( Animals as animals but talk- 
ing) are routb alike. The difference lies in 
the fact that in this third type, the author 
may never interpret the animals’ motives or 
behavior through giving the animal speech 
or thought. He may guess at the motives of 
his animal hero, but those guesses must accord 
with the interpretation of animal behavior 
as reliable observers have recorded it. 

The bc«3ks in whidi animals are objectively 
recorded as animals are a growing and in- 
creasingly popular body of stories for children 
from seven or eight to maturity; these stories 
range from mere thrillers to substantial liter- 
ature. Ihey may be as gay and humorous as 
Honk: the Moose, but they are likely to be 
harrowing or tragic. The authors do not nec- 
essarily wish to play on the reader’s emotions 
merely to rouse or hold inreresr, bur the lives 
of most animals, whether wild or domesric, 
ran into tragedy sooner or later. It has been 
said that wild creatures rarely die a natural 
death. These books show this to be true. Even 
pets are subject to the changing fortunes and 
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whims of the human beings to whom they 
belong. They may be sold or given away or 
misunderstood to a tragic degree. Such dra- 
matic situations make up the plots of many of 
these tales, and such stories are almost un- 
avoidably melancholy. 

If the animal hero is sufficiently appealing 
or the human and animal relationship suffi- 
ciently strong, such tragedies will attraa read- 
ers even to a poor story. In these strongly 
emotional plots we need to be more than 
ordinarily alert to what is a true and consist- 
ent story, and to what is pure animal melo- 
drama. A little melodrama or a few trashy 
books are not going to hurt children, but they 
should not miss the great animal tales in a 
welter of second-rate ones. 


There is rarely any need to urge chiMren 
to read stories about animals. Children see 
the varied forms of life from birds and snakes 
to kittens and elephants, and they stare and 
wnder-what ate these creatures like? Boob 
help to answer their cntiosity. From Bunotis 
j oung children find out how hard life can be 
for small homeless creatures in a large city. 
From Mane Ets’ entrancing Play nilh Ale 
they discover how shy wild creatures ate, how 
quiet must be the approach of human beines 
Pet stones bring out the child's desire to 
nurture and protect, and, as he matures he 
learns about the piteous vulnerability ol ani- 
mals at the hands of cruel masters or hunters 
and trappers Such stories encourage a com- 

Jean George, and many others. Forcity chil- 


dren who have almost no companionship 
with animals and little or no knowledge of 
breeding and the raising of young, these 
stories are especially valuable. From the stories 
that center on the proper training of dogs 
and horses, young readers gain a background 
for the training of their own pets. 

Some of these books have special values 
children need. T/je Yearling, Sea Pup, and 
Good-bye, iMy Lady are all centered on boy 
heroes but involve a relationship with a 
unique pet that is so full of mutual love and 
dependence that it might Iiave retarded the 
boys development. Why it doesn’t makes 
these stories especially worth while. 

Best of all, these four-footed heroes dis- 
play the very qualities that children most 
admire in human beings— courage in the face 
of danger, fortitude in suffering, loyalty to 
cubs, mate, or master, and finally, a gay, 
frolicsome zest for life that Is much like the 
child s own frisky, colrish enjoyment of each 
day. These are all good reasons why the 
child enjoys fine boob about animals. 

Since the mere nature of the wdld animal's 
life means chiefly pursuit or being pursued, 
escape or death; and since the drama of a 
pet s life turns upon the upsetting of its happy 
secuTiy with a tragic or triumphant outcome, 
there is bound to be a certain similarity in 
these tales. Too many of them in a row are 


. , j , ‘'•cTiy narrowing, buch stones 

should^ read along with other boob. But 
child IS the richer for having had his sym- 
pathies expanded and his tenderness stirred by 
such great animal boob as Streaky, Big Red, 
^»om, Yearling. Any 

^Id IS the poorer for having missed the 
d«ma of the Jangle Books or of the 
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Illustrative selections 


The follou’ing chapters from hooks are repre- 
sentative of the fine realistic fiction available 
for children four years old through the teen 
age. Pages 485-495 have excerpts from good 
"here and now" books; pages 495-502 tell of 
"other times and places"; and pages 502-506 


give two selections from animal stories—the 
first illustrating "animals as animals but talk- 
ing," and the second, "animals as animals ob- 
jectively recorded." Examples characteristic of 
"talking beasts— ourselves in fur’' are given 
on pages 353-255, 370, and 385-390. 


The Picnic Basket* 

One cool summer morning Andrewshek's 
Auntie Katushka said, "Andrewshek, I think I 
will put some sandwiches and some corrage 
cheese and some poppy seed cakes and two eggs 
in our picnic basket. Then we will go to the 
park and eat our lunch there, near the water.” 

“May I go with you. Auntie Katushka?” said 
Andrewshek. 

"Of course you may go to the park with me" 
said Auntie Katushka. "Bur first we have a 
great many things to do, before we can start to 
the park. I must go Into the garden and catch 
the white goat. I wiil tie her up so she wiJl not 
run away. Please find the kitten, Andrewshek, 
and put her in the cellar, so she will not worry 
the chickens while we are gone." 

"Yes, indeed, I will find the kitten and put 
her in the cellar,” said Andrewshek, "so she will 
nor worry the chickens while we are gone." 

But ail Andrewshek really did was to lift up 
the red and white napkin which Auntie Ka- 
tushka bad laid over the picnic basket and look 
at the eggs and the poppy seed cakes and touch 
the sandwiches and taste the cottage cheese. 

The goat was nor easy to catch. The goat 
wanted to go to the park, too. She galloped 
round and round the garden. 

*P/ojn Tt!4 Poppy Seed Cakes by Mattery Clatk, copi- 
jjgbt 1924, by Doubleday & Company, Icc. 


At last Auntie Katushka caught her and tied 
her firmly to a post. 

Then Auntie Katushka went into the house 
to get Andrewshek and the lunch basket. She 
saw Andrewshek peeping under the red and 
white napkin and tasting the cottage cheese. 
He had lotgouen all about the kitten. 

The kitten was nowhere to be found. “I think 
she must be paying a visit to the Mouse family," 
said Auntie Katushka. 

Then Auntie Katushka put on her bright 
shawl and took her umbrella with the long 
crooked handle under one arm Then she picked 
up the lunch basket with the red and white 
napkin on top and she and Andrewshek started 
for the park. 

They went down the hill and across the tracks 
and past the market and down a long street 
until they cime to the park by the water. 

Andrewshek sat down on the grass beside a 
little stream. Andtewshek's Auntie Katushka 
laid her umbrella with the Jong crooked handle 
and die basket of lunch on the grass beside An- 
dtewshelt. 

“Andrewshek," said Auntie Katushka, "I must 
go to the spring and get some wafer for us to 
^ink. Please watch the basket with the eggs and 
the sandwidies and poppy seed cakes and cot- 
tage dieese while I am gone.” 

'Tfe, indeed, I will watch the basket of 
Jundi,” said Andrewshek. 
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But what Andrewshek really did was to say 
to himself, "I would like to take off my shoes 
and ray stockings and wade in the little stream 
I believe I will!" 

Andrewshek took off his shoes and his stock- 
ings and went wading in the little stream. 

A big white swan carae floating calmly down 
the stream. He saw the picnic basket lying on 
the grass. He stopped and stretched and 
stretched his long neck, till he could touch the 
basket. "Honk! honk! honk!" said he. "I won- 
der what is under the red and white napkin." 

The big white swan lifted the napkin with 
his red bill and looked in the basket. "Oh, oh, 
oh! Won’t Mother Swan be pleased with this 
nice lunch'” said he. "Sandwich bread makes 
fine food for baby swans." 

He picked up the basket in his strong ted 
bill and floated it ahead of him down the stream. 

Andrewshek could not wade after the big 
white swan. The water was too deep. 

"Stop! Stop! White Swan!" cried Andrew- 
Jiek That is my Auntie Katushka’s picnic 
basket 'and it has our lunch in it. Please put it 
back on the grass.” 

‘No, iiideed! I wOl not put the basket back." 
honked the big white swan. "Sandwich bread 
makes fine food for baby swans and I have ten 
baby swans to feed." 

The big white swan ga™ the picnic basket 
a little push with his ted bill. The basket Heated 

Auntie Katushka 
came huiying up with the spring water She 
saw the big white swan floating ihe 

s«^, with die lunch basket llLing ah^d 

s.ti?c;tnt 

Auntie Katushka picked uo }ipr it 
with jhe long ttooked handle. Aumie KaS 


The Middle Bear 

When a play was given at the Town Hall, 
Sylvie was usually the only one of the four 
Moffats who was in It. However, once in a while 
the others were in a play. For instance, Rufus 
had been the smallest of the seven dwarfs. And 
once Janey had been a butterfly. She had not 
been an altogether successful butterfly, though, 
for she had tripped on the sole of her stocking, 
turning a somersault all across the stage. And 
whereas Joey was rarely in a play, he was often 
in charge of switching the lights on and off. 

Jane liked the plays at the Town Hall. In fact 
she liked them better than the moving pictures. 
If» the moving pictures Jane always found it 
difliculc to tell the good man from the bad man. 
Especially if they wore black mustaches. Of 
OTurse the pianist usually played ominous music 
just before the bad man came on the scene, and 
that helped. Even so, Jane preferred the plays 
at the Town Hall. There she had no trouble at 
all telling the good from the bad. 

Now there was to be a play at the Town Hall, 
Tiie Three Bears," and aU four of the Moffats 
were going to be in it. Miss Chichester, the 
dancing school teacher, was putting It on. But 
the nmney for the tickets was not going Into her 
I^et Of imo the Moffats’ pockets, even though 
th^ were all in the play. The money was to 
help pay for the new parish house. The old one 
had burned down last May and now a new one 
w« being buih. ’The Three Bears” was to help 
r^ the money to finish it. A benefit perform- 
ance, It was called. 

P“fM™nce, Sylvie was to 
b J°=y was to be the 

J “od Janey the 

ntiMe Moffat „„ 

in^in “i"? *0 idea of act- 

dairiL . b be liked going to 
bS,e™°H "tT"" b' W' -bis plfy wodd 
disST. b '-''.‘i be like having a 
Jane felt tb ° ^ inside of a bear costume. And 
irLtdt,’^™ ®b' 'bought the people 
bitwib who "“>S"be her^the 

MK bLTis i™''* “ “■"etsault actoss the 
insS; heTb ' r“'‘' be comfortably hidden 
J .b?2 Aa for Rnf™, 
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game, would not sit down too hard on that nice 
little chair of his and really break it to bits. It 
was such a good chair, and he wished he had /t 
at home. 

Mama was making all the costumes, even the 
bear heads. A big one /or Joey, a little one for 
Rufus, and a middle-sized one for Jane. Of 
course she wasn't making them out of bear fur; 
she was using brown outing flannel. 

Now Jane was trying on her middle bear cos- 
tume. She stepped into the Ex)dy of the costume 
and then Mama put the head on her. 

"Make the holes for the e)'es big enough,” 
Jane begged. "So I'll see where I'm going and 
won't turn somersaults." 

"Well,” said Manu, "if I cut the eyes any 
larger you will look like a deep sea diver in- 
stead of a bear.” 

“Oh, well . . said Jane hastily. "A bear's got 
to look like a bear. Never mind making them 
«jTf bigger, then.” 

Besides being in the play, each of the Moffats 
also had ten tickets to sell. And since Rufus 
really was too little to go from house to bouse 
and street to street selling tickets the other three 
Moffats had even more to dispose of. Forty 
ticketsl 

Ac first Jane wondered if a girl should sell 
tickets to a play she was going to be in. Was 
that being conceited? Well, since the money 
was for the new parish house and not for the 
Moffats, she finally decided it was all right to 
sell the tickets. Besides, she thought, who would 
recognize her as the girl who sold tickets once 
she was inside her beat cosmme. 

Sylvie sold most of her tickets like lightning 
to the ladies in the choir. But Joey’s and Janey’s 
tickets became grimier and grimier, they bad 
such trouble disposing of them. Nancy Stokes 
said she would help even though she went to a 
different parish house. She and Joey and Jane 
went quietly and politely up on peoples ve- 
randas and rang the bell. 

"Buy a ticket for the benefit of the new parish 
house?” was ail they meant to say. But very 
often no one at all answered the bell, 

"They can’t all be away,” said Nancy. "Do 3^ 
think they hide behind the curtains when they 
see us coming?” 

"Oh, no," said Jane. ’’Vou see it'd be different 
if the money was for us. But it isn’t. It’s a bene- 
fit. 'WTiy should they hide?" 

One lady said she was very socry but she was 


making mincemeat, "See?" she said, holding up 
her hands. They were all covered with mince- 
meat. So she could not buy a ticket. Not possi- 
bly, and she closed the door in their faces. 

“She could wash her hands,” said Nancy an- 
grily. The children called this lady "mincemeat,” 
ever after. Of course she never knew it. 

Ves, the tickets were very hard to sell. But little 
by little the pile did dwindle. If only everybody 
were like Mrs. Stokes, they would go very fast. 
She bought four tickets! Jane was embarrassed. 

“Tell your mother she doesn’t have to buy all 
those tickets jusr ’cause all of us are in the play," 
she instructed Nancy. 

But all the Stokes Insisted they really wanted 
to go. And even if none of the Moffats were in 
if, they would still want to go, foe the play would 
help to build a new parish house. What nice 
people! thought Jane. Here they were, a family 
who Went to the white church, buying tickets 
CO help build a parish house for Jaaey's church. 
She hoped she would be a good middle bear, so 
they would be proud they knew her. 

At last it was the night of the play. The four 
Moffats knew their lines perfectly. Ibis was not 
surprising, considering they ail lived in the same 
house and could praaice their lines any time 
they wanted to. And, besides this, they had had 
two rehearsals, one in regular clothes and one 
in their bear costumes. 

When Jane reached the Town Hall, she was 
surprised to find there were many feamres on 
the program besides "The Three Bears." The 
Gillespie twins were going to give a piano duer 
"By the Brook,” it was called A boy was going 
to play the violin. Someone else was going to 
toe dance. And Miss Beale was going to sing a 
song. A bit program. And the Moffats, all of 
them except Mama, were going to watch this 
•whole performance from behind the scenes. 
They c^d not sit in the audience with the 
regular people with their bear costumes on, for 
that would give the whole show away. 

Jane fastened her eye to a hole in the currain 
hbma fud not yet come. Of course Mama would 
have to sit out front there with the regular peo- 
ple, even though she had made the costumes 
The only people who had arrived so far were 
Clara Pringle and Brud. 'They were sitting in 
the front tow and Jane wondered how they had 
gotten In because the front door that all the 
regular people were supposed to use wasn't even 
open yen 



When Jane wasn't peering through a hole in 
the curtain, Joey or Rufus was. Each one hoped 
he would be the first to see Mama when she 
came In. Or now and then they tried to squecae 
through the opening at the side of the asbestos 
curtain. But the gnarled litde janitor shook his 
head at them. So they stayed inside, 

Sylvie was busy putting make-up on herself 
and on the dancers’ faces. Jane watched them 
enviously. The only trouble with wearing a bear 
costume, she thought, was that she couldn't have 
her face painted. Well, she quickly consoled her- 
self, she certainly would not have stage fright 
Inside her bear head. Whereas she might if there 
were just paint on her face. "Somebody has been 
sitting in my chair,” she rehearsed her lines. She 
stepped into her bear costume. But before put- 
ting on her head, she helped Rufus into his bear 
uniform. He didn’t call it a costume. A uniform. 
A bear uniform. Jane set his head on his shoul- 
ders, found his two eyes for him so he could 
see out, and the litde bear was ready. 

Joey had no difficulty stepping into his cos- 
mme »nd cvea to Sndmg his own two eves. 
Now the big beat and the little beat were leadv 
Jjne loolted around (or hei head, to put it on. 
Where was it? 

•mere'smybeadP-sheasked.'Tdybearhead.*' 

Nobody paid any attention to her. Miss Chi- 
Chester was running back and forth and all 
around, giving an order here and an order there 
Once as she nished by, causing a great breeze 
we ac? T? >'“'4 "How can 

Chrh^rLr 

h ” '’Hp Jane find her 

W ''’’■"S dress 

'"“‘"6 around doing this and 

togl° eirrF roli' at' S' 

bu^. ate dunrghn 
Maybe her bear hMet k j v ® costames. 

'td adr' "nSSrnrH” 

-.i^aheafeann^-^Xl^lootwear 
Goodness, Uiought Jane The'iiLin „.h 


tip, and the middle bear won’t be a whole bear. 
This was worse than tripping over her stocking 
the lime she was a butterfly. Maybe Joey and 
Rufus somehow or anotlier had two heads on. 
They didn't, though, just their own. Phew, it 
was warm inside these bear costumes. Jane stood 
beside Rufus and looked through another small 
hole in the curtain. Oh! Hie big door was open! 
People were beginning to arrive. And what 
kind of a bear would she be without a head? 
Maybe she wouldn’t be allowed to be a bear at 
alL But there certainly could not be direc bears 
without a middle one. 

Dont woriy," said Rufus, not moving an 
inch from his spot. "Lend you mine for half the 
play . . ” 

Thanks,'’ said Jane. "But we all have to have 
out heads on all through the whole thing.” 

_ pje Stokes were coming in! Jane felt wor- 
ried. The only person who might be able to fix 
^ew bear head for her In a hurry was Mama. 

only made a couple of spare 
heads. But Mama wasn’t coming yet. Jane re- 
solved to go and meet her. She put on her tarn 
«d her chinchilla coat over her bear costume. 
U narrow steps into 

the Hall. She crouched low in her coat in order 
TOt to give away the fact that she was clad in a 
costume. Nobody on this side of the curtain 

WJS suppose ,0 

'““'d "p 

?i“‘ faipomnt in a play, 

wattle ^ coming in now, walking to- 
knees benr JuPe stnoped low, with her 

fen, beneath her. In f,n„, h„ eoat neatly 
from the r btntn the way she Itxjlced 

t^mM, 7'’ Ihat she was 

rtw rnttidle bear Of ennrse her feet showed. 
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!e, settling himself slowlj^ in 3 seat in the front 
row. 

TSjulI see later," said Jane, running down the 
aisle. 

She ran all the way home. But the house was 
dark. Mama had already left. And she must have 
gone around the other way or Jane would have 
passed her. Jane raced back to the Town Halt 
There! Now! The lights were dim. The enter- 
tainment bad begun. Jane tried to open the side 
door. Giief hfuUigan was guarding this en- 
trance. He did not want to let her in at first. He 
thought she was jusr a persoa But when d)e 
showed him her osstume, he opened the door 
just wide enough for her. The bear cosnimc was 
as good as a password. 

The toe dancer was doing the split. Jane tip- 
toed up the three steps and went backstage, 
wondering what would happen oow. The show 
always goes on. There was some comfort in that 
thought. Somehow, someone would fix her head. 
Or possibly while she was gone her middle beat 
head had been found. She hoped she would nor 
have to act with her head bate. 

Miss Chichester snatched her. 

"Oh, there you are, Jane! Hop into yout cos- 
tume, deaf." 

"I’m ia it," said Jane. "But I can't find my 
middle bear head." 

"Heavens!” said Miss Chichester, grasping 
her own head. "What else will go wrong?" 

Jane looked at her in surprise. What else had 
gone wrong? Had others lost worse than tbcit 
heads^ 

"Where's the janitor?” Miss Chichester asked. 
"Maybe he let his grandchildren borrow it.” 

Jane knew he hadn’t, but she couldn’t tell 
Miss Qiichester for she had already flown off. 
And then Janey had an idea. 

'T know wlut,’’ she said to Joey. "Pin me to- 
gether.” And she pulled the neck part of hex 
cosnune up over her head. Joey pinned it with 
two safety pins, and he cut tvi’O holes for her 
eyes, "rhis costume was not comfortable now. 
Pulling it up and pinning it this way lifted 
Jane's arms so she had trouble making them 
hang down the way she thought a beat's should. 
However, at any rate, she now had a bear bead 
of sorts. 

"Do I look like a bear?" she asked Rufus. 

"You look like a brown ghost," Rufus replied. 

"Don’t you worry,” said Sylvia, coming up. 
"You look like a very nice little animal" 


^ "But I'm supposed to be a bear, not a nice 
little animal," said Jane. 

"Well," said Sylvie, "people will know you 
are supposed to be a b«r beause Rufus and 
Joey both have their bear heads on.” 

So Jane resigned herself to not being a per- 
fect bear. She tried to comfort herself with the 
thought that she would still be in disguise. She 
hoped her aaing would be so good it would 
coumerbaJance hec bad head. "'Somebody has 
been eating ray porridge," she praaiced. 

Miss Chichester appeared. "Tlie janitor said 
’No,* ’’ she said. She thoughtfully surveyed Jane 
a moment. "Hm-m-m, a make-shift,” she ob- 
served. *Well, it's better than nothing," she 
agreed with Jane. But she decided to switch the 
order of the program around in order to give 
everybody one last chance to find the middle 
beat’s real head. She sent Miss Beale our omo 
fhe stage. Everybody hoped that while Jftss 
Beale was singing "In an Old-fashioned Gar- 
den,” the head would appear. But it didn’t. 

"Keep a JiirJe in the background,” said Miss 
Chidiesrer to Jane. "Perhaps people will not 
notice." 

"If I can only see where the background is,” 
thought Jane. For she found it even harder to 
keep her eyes dose to the holes cut in her cos- 
tume than it had been to the real ones in her 
regular bear bead. 

Now the heavy curtain rolled up. Ic didn’t 
stick halfway up as it sometimes did, and Sylvie, 
Goldilocks, in a blue pinafore and socks, ran 
out onto the stage midst loud applause The 
play had begun! Sylvie had a great deal of act- 
ing to do all by herself before the three bears 
came home. But she wasn’t scared. She was used 
to being on the stage alone. 

Jane’s heart pounded as she and Joey and 
Rufus waited for their cue to come home. If 
only she didn’t trip and turn a somersault, for 
she really could not see very w’ell Somehow she 
managed to see out of only one eye at a time. 
'These eye holes must have been cut crooked. 
One hole kept getting hooked on her nose. 

"Now!” Miss Chichester whispered. "Cue! 

Out with you three bears.” 

Joe, Jane, and Rufus, the three bears, lum- 
bered out onto the stage. 'They were never sup- 
posed to just walk, always lumber and lope 
The applause was tremendous. It startled the 
three bears. The Town Hall was packed. Some- 
body must have sold a lot of tickets. 



When Jane wasn't peering through a hole in 
the curtain, Joey or Rufus was. Each one hoped 
he would be the first to see Mama when she 
came in. Or now and then they tried to squeeze 
through the opening at the side of the asbestos 
curtain. But the gnarled little janitor shook his 
head at them. So they stayed inside. 

Sylvie was busy putting make-up on herself 
and on the dancers’ faces. Jane watched them 
enviously. The only trouble with weating a bear 
costume, she thought, was that she couldn’t have 
her face painted. Well, she quickly consoled her- 
self, she certainly would not have stage fright 
inside her bear head. Whereas she might if there 
were just paint on her face, "Somebody has been 
sitting in my chair," she rehearsed her lines. She 
stepped into her bear costume. But before put- 
ting on her head, she helped Rufus into his beat 
uniform. He didn’t call it a costume. A uniform. 
A bear uniform Jane set his head on his shoul- 
ders, found his two eyes for him so he could 
see out, and the little bear vi-as ready. 

Joey had no difficulty stepping into his cos- 
mme ^d even in findmg his own two eyes. 
Now the big bear and the little bear were readv 
looked around for her head, to put it on. 
Where was it? 

■mste', mrhe,d>"sh5 .skci"My bcrhe,d." 

Nobody paid any iirootioo to hot. Mbs Chi- 
tester was running back and fonh and aU 
™und, giving an order here and an order there 
Once as she rushed by, causing a great breeze 
we“aj'“e "How a..: 

do4X S IZ'S-T”"* ■’a"® “■* 

-o' be .„S“ hole irrS;"' ‘‘“'“J,""''' 
looking for Mama. cunain. He was 

Maybe her bear head had costumes, 

found a dragon heSt,!? **• She 

jane. The curtain wiU 


up, and the middle bear won’t be a whole bear. 
This was worse than tripping over her stocking 
the time she was a butterfly. Maybe Joey and 
Rufus somehow or anotlier had two hea^ on. 
They didn't, though, just their own. Phew, it 
was warm inside these bear costumes. Jane stood 
beside Rufus and looked through another small 
hole in the curtain. Oh! The big door was open! 
People were beginning to arrive. And what 
kind of a bear would she t>e without a head? 
Arfaybc she wouldn't be allowed to be a bear at 
all. But there certainly could not be three bears 
without a middle one. 

"Don’t worry,” said Rufus, not moving an 
inch from his spot. "Lend you mine for half the 
play . . 


inaoKS, said 


our heads on all through the whole thing.” 

coming in! Jane felt wor- 
ried. The only person who might be able to fix 
a new bear head for her in a hurry was Mama. 
Oh if she had only made a couple of spare 
httds. But Mama wasn’t coming yet. Jane re- 
solv^ to go and meet her. She put on her tarn 
^ her chinchilla coat over her bear costume, 
k narrow steps into 

the Hall. She crouched low in her coat in order 
not to give away the faa that she was dad in a 
bear costume. Nobody on this side of the curtain 
was supposed to know what people on her side 

““’“S in now, wzlling to- 

klSbt'. r' "f ■ "“P"' 

^ ben. beo„4 be. In her cozt nearly 

W "1 ■>» feet showed 

'’“"n costume. Bat 

bur^ !> ■ j™ "I'n. in a 

asked "Are’*' fining, middle Moffat," he 

miS'bei"' 

™ “? head." 

yont head?" £'lled m'"**'' 

"Yes bur o™ e P°‘n'‘”fi “ bet tarn. 

bead Beat bead™! ^ *’•51'*’ ' 

"Mvsd^rov V '^"‘i °f head.” 

ya ly S- Very mystifying," said Mr. Buck- 
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show had gone on, the way people always say 
they do. 

Moreover, the MofFats had nice warm bear 
pajamas to sleep in for the rest of the winter. 
Of course they didn't go to bed with die bear 
heads on. But the rest of the costumes were 
nice and warm. 

from All-American' 

When j-ou win, when passes clici, when the 
interference forms smoothly in front and you 
cut in for five, ten, twenty yards, when the sun 
shines and j’our girl's sitting up there in the 
Hi^ School stands and the score mounts, yes, 
then football's fun. That's grand, that’s some- 
thing like. 

But this sort of thing wasn’t fan; it was 
agony. For almost the first time since he began 
playing football he longed to hear the sound of 
the whistle. 

Of all days to have it rain, the day of the 
Academy game, the one day we wane a good 
dry field and firm footing' The rain pelted down 
his neck, oozed into his shoes, made each pad a 
sodden lump of lead. He looked around. The 
Id-yard line! One more touchdown and well be 
licked; surely, positively licked. Ruefully he re- 
membered standing on the same spot and say- 
ing that Same thing to himself before the second 
touchdown. And the third. 

Then the whistle blew. 

The team picked itself out of the mud and 
Straggled across the mire into the gymnasium. 
Inm the lockers and dean dothes; relief from 
that incessant pounding, a chance to rest, to 
stretch out quietly, to pull themselves together. 

The familiat room was warm and dry; in one 
corner steam was hissing cheerfully from the 
pipes, and the sight of those little piles of fresh, 
clean clothes before every locker was comfort- 
ing They trooped in, sodden and dripping, say- 
ing nothing because there wasn't much you 
could say, chucking their headgears across the 
benches in disgust, despondent and disap- 
pointed. 19-0. What could anybody say about 
that kind of a score? To think this was the team 
that had been talked of as possibly playing an 
Intersectional game! 

"Ok, boys ■' The coach brought up the rear, 
slamming the door on an especially severe gust 

‘From American, copyright 1942, by John R Tanfe. 

By petffiissioa of Hitcourt, Brace and Company, loc 


of witK! and rain. If he was distressed by the 
upset he showed no evidence of it. "Ok now, 
boys, get those clothes right off. Mike! Give us 
a hand here. Goldman, I'll fis that cut up over 
your eye. Doc, take a look at Jake’s leg.” 

They hauled off their clothes, wet, soggy, dis- 
agreeable to touch, and dropped them to the 
floor. A small pool of uuter immediately col- 
leaed about each pile. Mike and the Doc and 
the assistant coaches went around rubbing them 
down, repairing them for the second h^. Ah, 
that’s good. Good to be stretched out and re- 
laxed on the hard board while Mike assailed you 
with the coarse, dry towel. But that score, 19-0. 
Gee, that's terrible, you an’t laugh that off. And 
we WCTe the team mentioned in the papers as 
going south to play Miami High. Sure, in all 
the newspapers! 

Slowly they dressed once more. Dry socks, 
underwear, supporters, pads, pants, jerseys, and 
shoes. There. That’s better. That’s something 
like. Tbe coach came past and slipped to the 
bench where Ronny was leaning over to tie his 
shoelaces. 

"Ronald!” His voice was low. "What seems to 
be the trouble out there this afternoon?” 

Ronny knew perfectly well what the trouble 
was bur he didn’t like to say. So be just kept 
leaning over his shoes. When he didn't answer, 
the coach continued in a low voice. "I know it's 
wet out there; this kind of weather hurts the 
T-fo«nation the worst way. But from the bench 
it kinda looks as if the boys aren’t together.” 

Nope, we surely aren’t together. Of course we 
aren’t together; how can we be together when 
some of the crowd are set on something besides 
winning a football game? That’s what he 
wanted to say, tried almost to say as loud as he 
could; but it refused to come out He mumbled 
something about the bad weather, the storm, 
the wet ball, the footing. 

The oiach rose. He dapped his hands. Ihe 
squad gathered about, everyone's hair still wet 
and damp. Behind in the rear Mike passed with 
an armful of soaking uniforms and equipment. 

"Boys, this weather is certainly tough. No use 
talking. I recognize what you are up against 
out Acre. The T-formation needs good firm 
ground to be effeCTive. But I still feel somehow 
you’re better'n what you’ve shown, and I’ve still 
got confidence in you to wm, yes, even with this 
score. I have confidence, that is, if you'll only 
get going. Nineteen points a lot? Sure. But the 
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"There’s Mama," said Rufus. He said it out 
loud. 

He wasn’t supposed to say anything out loud 
except about his porridge, his chair, and his bed. 
But anys^’ay he said, "'There’s Mama." Jane could 
not see Mama. Lumbering out onto the stage 
had dislocated her costume so that now she 
could not see at all. Fortunately the footlights 
shone through the brown flannel of her costume 
so she could keep away from the edge of the 
stage and not fall off. 

'The Moffats all knew their lines so well they 
did not forget them once. The only trouble was 
they did not have much chance to say them be- 
cause the applause was so great every time they 
opened their moutlis At last, however, they 
reached the act about the three beds. An extra 
platform had been set up on the stage to look 
like the upstairs of a three bears’ house. The 
three bears lumbered slowly up the sreps. 
Suddenly shouts arose aU over the Hall- 
"Her head' Her head! The middle bear’s 
head! 


happen " 

As Jane rauld not see vety tveU she had no 
idea svhat these shouts refereed to She had the 
same head on now that she had had on all dot- 
ms this play so fat. Why then aU these shouts? 
Or had she really stayed in the backeround the 
way Miss Oiidiesiet had asked her fo, and the 

matsh'i,.?’' ^ 


” J“'- "I see it 1 
)»t^ beat head and if, o„ ,„p „( , 

;0<K>-h!" said Jane. "Ge, it down." 

plewrch“VL“'‘‘^°''^‘''“''‘‘"'P 

o-s'S^Jant y»“S l-e 

Joey was examining his big bear’s beJ 

;s„r“'-‘^"^Hed:d'’.vs 

laushtet ’tom .h, Sdi^ite ” 


stdved to get it. Somehow or other she would 
rescue her head before this play was completely 
over. Now was her chance. It was her turn to 
talk about her bed. Instead, Jane said: 

"Somebody has been trying on my head, and 
there it is!" 

Jane hopped up on Joey’s bed. She grabbed 
her middle bear head. 


"Vbs," she repeated. "Somebody has been try- 
ing on my head,” bur as she added, "and here it 
is!’’ the safety pins that held her make-shift head 
together popped open. The audience burst into 
roars of laughter as Janey’s own real head 
emerged. Only for a second though. For she 
clapped her middle beat head right on as fast as 
she could, and hopped off the bed. Goodness, 
she thought, I showed ray face and I didn't have 
any paint on it. 

Unfortunately Jane still could not see, for 
she had stuck her bear head on backwards. But 


...V ouujcuvc iwvea it. iney aapped and the)' 
stuped Bravo! Bravo! Bravo! middle bear! 
Big bop at the back of the hall put their fingers 
la their mouths and whistled. And it was a 
long, long time before Jane could say: 

"Somebody has been sleeping in my bed," 
and the play could go on. At last Rufus dis- 
cover^ Goldilocb in his little bed, and she 
Iwped out of the window. That was the end of 
and the curtain rolled down, 
men the bowing began, Miss Chichester 
tried to send Jane in backwards, thinking the 
vt u of her. Fortunately, 

Rufus held Jane by one paw, and Joey held the 
other So she didn’t get lost. And the three bears 
umbered diady on and off many times, some- 
sometimes alone. And 
,» w ^ yelled foe "The mysterious middle 
t>ear It must have been the oldest inhabitant, 
for S^S “'"i J**"®’* head around 

like a Tw. J'^ne really did look 

hold the Mama. laughing so 

■J'’™ taf daSsks. 

was .hem. And .here was Me. Buckle 
S off ,h " “S'- bos-ed and lum- 

dbcuised in n ^P^ially if you could be 

had not turned And this time she 

she had the time the stage as 

had lost hefjJ j ? “ butterfly. True, she 

head. But she had found it. And the 
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The two teams picke<3 themselves up out of 
the mud and streamed along behind him, but 
the fleet colored boy gained with every stride. 

"Yeah, team! Team, team, team. Yeah, ream!" 
The cymbals clashed and clanged from die 
High School side of the field. The first chance 
they had had to cheer since the kick-off. 

Now then, we're moving. Were really mov- 
ing. For the rest of the third quarter the teams 
slithered up and down the center of the grid- 
iron, both Keith and Ronald punting and han- 
dling that juicy sphere as if it were dry and 
easy to hold. Somehow they managed to cling 
to the thing. 

Then toward the end of the quarter the High 
School team got moving, A quarterback sneak 
was good for a long gain. On the Academy 30- 
yard line, however, they were held for rwo 
plays. Third and six. They went into their 
huddle. 

"Ok, gang. 39 on 5 count.” He was winded, 
he puffed hard. This was Meyec's play. They 
went into formation. 

"Hike. 27 ... 38 ,,, 40 ... hike He 
leaned over, his hand on Don's wet rump. 'The 
ball came and for once the play was perfectly 
executed. He faked with his empty left hand to 
Jake, the halfback, and then in the same mo- 
tion tucked the ball in Meyer’s stomach, con- 
tinuing back himself as if he were about to 
throw a pass. Meyer roared off Roger Tread- 
way’s end into the secondary, he bounced off 
Steve, straigbtarmed Rex Heywood, and carried 
Kcirh along on his back almost five yards. 
The High School stands were jumping, shriek- 
ing, yelling. 

'Then someone shouted. Ovec to the left in 
cleat territory a figure lay in the wet. Jim had 
gone down on the play to fake catching a pos- 
sible forward and draw in one of the defensive 
backs in their 5-4-2 alignment. Doing so he bad 
turned, slipped, and fallen in the open. When 
Ronny reached him a group of players was hud- 
dled round and he was writhing in agony on 
the ground. 

The Doc rushed up, shoving them aside. He 
knelt down in a puddle, began feeling of the 
thigh, the leg, the calf, the ankle. 

"Ouch!" Jim perked up. "Ow . . . that hurts 
. . . ow . . .” 

The Doc beckoned to the sidelines. "Vbu lay 
still, young man. Lay still now, don’t move. 

Silence came over the field, and Ronny could 


hear them from the stands. . . . ‘Tt's Jake . . . 
luw . . . it’s Perry ... no, he’s up there . . . it’s 
Jim Stacey." 

Two managers ran out with a stretcher. They 
rolled him over, protesting Ronny saw he was 
in acute pain. On the bench Jack 'Train, his sub- 
stitute, leaned over toward the coach. Then they 
were carrying Jim from the field. 

The team stood disconsolately in the raia 
Aw, shoot! Shucks, don’t we get the breaks 
against us! How’s that for rotten luck! First this 
stinking lousy weather. Then we lose our cap- 
tain, the key of our passing arrack, the man who 
was our best pass catcher. 

Jack Train came running on, adjusting his dry 
headgear. His uniform was unsoiled, his hands 
were fresh and clean. Ronny looked at him al- 
mosr With disgust. Heck! Whar good is he.’ 
G)uldn’c catch a dry ball .ic ten feet. What use 
is he on a day like this.’ 

They tried a play. 'Then another. Something 
had gone, the mainspring of their nervous en- 
ergy had snapped, there was no punch left. 
Baldy was a bear on scouring other teams, and 
Ronald well knew they’d been told that with 
Stacey out the High School's passing attack 
wasn’t to be feared. He saw the defensive half- 
back in one zone slide up. Ideal for a pass if 
only be had a receiver. 

looking over the situation he called for a fake 
split buck-end run with Jake carrying the ball. 
But they were waiting, and although Meyer 
blocked out the defensive end, the halfbacks 
smeared the play for a small gain. 'Third and 
nine! Shoot! Just as we virere rolling, too. 'That’s 
lousy luck all fight. Then he heard a voice at hjs 
elbow as they went into the huddle. It was Ned, 
who never raised his voice, who never spoke 
unless you spoke to him first— Ned. who was the 
best defensive end in the State but never carried 
the balL 

"Ronny. lemme have a look at that thing. 
Shoot me that flat pass up the center. I b’b'eve 
I kin hang on to that thing ’’ 

Why not? They were stopped now. Why not 
have a try at it? "Ok, gang Number 46 on 4. 
Got it, eveiyone?'’ He looked round at their 
muddy faces, heard their panting, saw their 
afliiniative nods ''C’mon now. Formation T. 

46 on 4 Hike. 27 - 38 - 40 - 35 ) - . . bike . . He 
leaned over, patting Don on his wet back Here 
it exunesi 

Taking the ball, he turned and scuttled to the 
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test of a player is what he can do when he’s 
tired. This half go out and play the kind o£ ball 
you can.’ 

Then they were outside, out in that deluge 
once more. Across the way the Academy stands 
rose in a roar as Keith led his team at the same 
moment onto the field Over the end zone was 
the scoreboard with those dreadful figures star- 
ing at them: 0 Visitors 19. 

The ball was low, and from his position Ron- 
ald could watch the backs of his teammates con- 
verge on the runner, on Keith, no, on Heywood. 
That big halfback, heavy, powerful, fast, had 
been slashing holes in their line all afternoon. 
In the mud and slime he seemed impossible to 
stop, and Ronny himself had tackled him half 
a dozen times. 

The teams lined up. Heywood took the ball 
once more for a sizeable gain. But Ronald was 
noticing something else; he was watching Mike 
and mo others break through and pile up on 
Keith. It v^s what they'd been doing ever since 
the kick-off. To his astonishment some of his 
t^mat« hadn t forgotten Goldman’s iniury of 

"Ti"8 ■» 

P®y Keith for his share in It 
Ue«'! . su, M Jon', like, 50 we'll tang him 
off at the start This was their attituje. Ronnr 
^ew what they didn't seem .0 know, that Kei* 
mid take it All the time they were attemct- 

w.^ M plowri thtonjh for those touchdowS. 

Once again Heywood sliced into the line and 
r «»„dao.. He was neaily do™ ^ 
lore he slipped and fell. That', a btilk, fc. is 

Sen K ’’ 7 ''''I' <lown and 

then Keith go. loose off tackle, hi. most dan 
gctous run It was Ronny who sceine th.d 

on that sloppy field, managed ’to 

end of die 6rsi halt. ™’ “ '■'"1 been at the 

play'tMikTyt^^SViX'aam 

srirrisS-jS 

Ksd ever taken Keith charf-vf • i 

Vic and Don hard 

»cemed to be holding up the”'**" 

‘■arr^a,h,maml.h.ew.t::::^£-„^ 


Ronny came rarming up. The whole play was 
dear before him. Keith with one arm out, 
stumbling in the mud; Mike and Dave rushing 
in hard to fall on him so that if he wasn’t 
knocl^ out he'd at least know he’d been hit. 
It made Ronald furious. He dosed in, deter- 
mined not to permit them to get away with it, 
to block off Dave anyway. He did block him off, 
and as he did so Mike accidentally slipped and 
hit him on the chin with the full force of his fist. 

He saw stars. When he came to they were 
standing around in the mui Doc Roberts was 
leaning over, wiping his face and holding smell- 
ing salts under his nose. 

Fm ok. Doc” He rose unsteadily, feeling 
wied to step out a little, managed to trot 
a few steps. I m ok.” But he was not ok, and he 
WiK mad dean through. This had to end. One 
thing or the other. They’d have to quit and 
play ball— or he would. 

”C’m here, gang. This way. Look. This has 
^tta stop. It s gotta stop or I quit. If you guys 
dont lay off that bird, III leave the field, here, 
n^t now, and 111 tell Coach why. C’mon, gang, 
what say. gang, let’s go. Lee’s forget that stuff. 
Lets get together, let’s play against that crowd 
there, not against each ocher,” 

•Tou’re dead right. Ronald!" Jim Stacey, ad- 
justing his headgear, stepped in toward the cen- 
fella from 

iftA ^ watching you, 

9»»iS quite right. We’ve been playing 

tS ‘os^dier. Let’s all shoot 

together for the team,” 

“Ok. Jim” 

"All right, Jim-boy" 

leah, lets go.” 

■All right now, ge, i„ u,e„, yo„ " 

«»ndms on ihe 8-yard 

'-r„:;1Sfh^”'-»-r.'IheAcrdcmy 

Who for th. i 

of a seconJ started a fraaion 

air. A v,et ^ L i ‘Reflected it in the 

» ■!« mi., He bld^lT' 

:;e^-rivey„d.dn„„Sriffi’’;11 
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form rushing toward him, dodged, and then let 
loose. TTiis time he had the whole panorama of 
the play before his eyes. 

'Hie pass was true and straight out to the 
side. This time Ned was there waiting. Gee, if 
he only bolds it. Cool as ice, the end gathered 
the ball in, turned and cut across the field be- 
hind Jake and Meyer. Someone went down. 
Gosh, is that Ned? Nope, they’re still after him. 
The pursuit continued. Kunning forward, Ron- 
ny could see saictered bodies writhing on the 
ground in the mud and mist up ahead. Ned was 
crossing over now, heading for the opposite 
sideline. He was in the clear. 

A wild spontaneous cheer came from his side. 
From Abraham Lincoln High. 

LitHe Pear Falls into the 
River . . . and Decides 
to Be Good' 

It was a hot day in the middle of the summer. 
The sun blared down on the village and on Lit- 
tle Pear, who was strolling along the street, eat- 
ing a cucumber. His bare feet shuffled through 
the thick yellow dust. "Ay-ah," he sighed, "how 
hot it is!— and where ate all my friends?" 

The street was deserted, and the reason was 
that nearly every one was asleep. It was too hot 
for most people to want to walk about. It was 
even too hot for the children to want to play. 
Little Peat, though, always wanted to be doing 
something "I know what I shall do," he thought. 
"I shall go and watch the boats on the river.” 
Just then he saw a child trotting around the cor- 
net. He ieJr ijvjre excited lor z jatouie. because 
he had walked nearly through half the village 
and had seen only a pig and a few chickens. 
But when the child came nearer he saw that U 
was only Big Head’s baby brother. 

The baby was dressed in a little red apron 
shaped like a diamond. It was all that be bad 
on, because Chinese babies don’t wear very 
much in the summer. His head was shaved et- 
cept for a fringe of hair across his forehead. He 
was trotting along in a great hurry until he met 
Little Pear, who stopped him. ‘"Vbu must not 
run away,” said Little Pear, and he took the 
baby’s hand and led him back to the home of 
Big Head, who was leaning against the door- 
way, fast asleep. Little Pear lifted the little 
iPtom littU Pear by Eleanor Ftancea Littimote, copy- 
right 1931, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Joe. 


brother over the doorstep and gave him the rest 
of his cucumber. "Stay where you are,” he said. 
"You might get lost if you run away.” ’Then he 
had a good idea. He took the good-luck chain oS 
his own neck and put it around the baby’s. 
"Now you will be safe," he said, and he patted 
the baby kindly on the head and strolled on, 
feeling very good. Again he thought, "I shall 
go to the river and watch the ships,” and he 
$rart«l off in the direction of the river. 

It was a long way to the river. Little Peat fol- 
lowed the path that cut across the fields, and 
soon left the village far behind him. The sun 
blared down on Little Pear as he pattered along 
in his bare feet. 'The fields were as deserted as 
the village. 'Hiere was no sound except for the 
singing of cicadas in the wiUow trees as he 
drew near the river. 

Presently he stood on the high bank, looking 
down at the river. First he looked up the river, 
and then he looked down the river; and all the 
time he remembered to hold tight to a willow 
tree with both hands. 

The river was swift and muddy. The sun. 
shining on it made the ripples first brown snd 
then blue. The bank opposire Little Pear, like 
the bank that he was standing on, was bordered 
by rough-barked wiUow trees leaning out over 
the water. Between the banks the boats went 
busily up and down. Here eveiybody seemed to 
be very wide awake. Little Pear thought of the 
sleepy village he had left and was glad that he 
had come to the river. 

There were all kinds of boats Big boats 
with masts and sails and smaller boats with 
none, and boats with great fishing-nets spread 
out filce huge spider-webs There were ifat boats, 
too, laden with things to sell. Some had cab- 
bages, and some had rolls of matting, and some 
had bags that might be filled with all sorts of 
interesting things, Little Pear thoughf. 

The big boats had eyes painted on them in 
front, so that they could see where they were 
going. The owners of these boats were careful 
not to let anything hang over the edge in front 
of the eyes, for then the boats could not have 
seen their way as they sailed in and out among 
the smaller boats. 

Little Pear wished that he had a boat of his 
own, but he couldn’t decide whether he would 
rather have a small one that he could row. or a 
larger one that he could push with a pole, or a 
big one with a sail. 
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rear. Careful. Keep your balance. Watch your 
feet now. Both defensive halfbacks anticipating 
a thrust at the line had sneaked up, and Ronald, 
as he’d been coached, shot the flat pass over 
their heads into empty territory. Like lightning 
Ned was there, cutting in with a swerve and 
taking that greasy thing in midair on the dead 
run. He had it! Doggone, he had it! He was 
off. Ronald could see nothing more, for he him- 
self was buried under a swarm of resentful 
tacklers. 


He didn't need to see. When he shook him- 
self free and got the mud out of his eyes, Ned 
was standing beneath the goal posts and the 
umpire had his hands high in the air. 

Another touchdown. 19-13. 

You can't keep a good gang down! The band 
blared, squeaky noises came from the brasses, 
but the cheering drowned everything. Yeah, 
team! Team, team! Watch it, Meyer. Watdi it, 
boy; watch that kick, it's terribly important. He 
remembered the coach's words as the ball was 
snapped back to Bob who always held it for 
Meyer. Give Meyer a chance, and he'll come 
through. He’s only missed two out of the last 
fourteen tries. 


S^eat work. Meyer. 
‘03. Ned. Bov, you're 
5°*' sang, c'm here, c’m over 

Mte. Uok. Wt got eight miauces to score, let’s 
^t this one for Jim, gang. You bet, we’ll get 
this one for Jim.” ® 

Tn a'"” of life. 

In Aat eight minutes he lived a hundred lives, 
died and was reborn a hundred times In dm 
^ce of time he suffered ages of agonies For he 
was weary, beaten, his whole frame ached as it 
had never ached before, he seemed to be carry- 
mg around twenty pounds of heavy mud EaA 

£ 0 , ,h. ball „.d£di ”«< 

Mile, e„ oua 

n7„S Skf L'S“ »" 'S 

lick fact Now he 

*%e<i ,.«,jht beef rr 7"'® ” 


whidi was incomplete. Again he had to kick. 

For the third time they held despite the 
fierceness of the Academy attack. Dusk w’as de- 
scending fast in the wet and mist. You could 
hardly see the opposite goal posts. He called 
for 80. It was one of the coach's favorites, a 
play in which he handed the ball to Mej’er who 
tossed it to Bob, the man in motion. His play 
which had been stopped three times in the first 
half for no gain went for twenty yards. They 
were creeping along, well in enemy territory 
nowq but time was running out fast. 

A fumble! A fumble! The ball slithered 
through the mud. He could see it, in the opea 
Then a figure shot toward it almost parallel to 
the ground. How he ever managed to hold that 
greasy object Ronny never knew. There he was, 
however, with the ball in his stomach when six 


men piled on top. 

Ned LeRoy! Good boy, Ned! You saved us 
that time. Gee, that’s great work, Ned, that's 
really super. They went into the huddle. Why 
not? Sure it was growing dark. Sure the ball was 
wet and hard to handle. But why not try it? 

Ue defensive backs were sneaking up again, 
the sidelines in 
which the left end ran down and cut over to 
take the b^. Number 8(5 on 3. He leaned over, 
luting. Whew! Gosh. I’m all in. The words 
01 the coach came suddenly to mind. 

The t«t of a player is what he can do when 
hes tired. 


ne looited at them. Meyer on hb knees in a 
. . , . ^ter. Ned with his mouth open and 

sil7"' lir.* ’’'""‘"s- hardly abis to 
^ hhka mth the gash in his forehead 
S everyone done in. beaten, 

^.».ei But the test of a pUyer is ^vhat he 
can do when he’s tired. 

Start^ one for 

• • • iS^sive ’em 
86 on ? ^'■cryonc in it. 

TO on 3 Dave, ™,eh that defensive halfbade. 
^ We out a it, tie „„,e. End around direct 
^ f ' "• "''“etnbet. they're setned 

EOod one for Jhr^” ^ » 

too^ZIT He leaned over, 

ahead cut r and then, going 

cut toward the sidelines. Ronald saw a 
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sun had been down for a long time, and the 
night was very dark, when at last Little Peat 
saw ahead of him the dim outline of the tillage. 
Dogs barked at him as he approached _^nt 
baik!" he died. "Dont you know me. This -s 
Little Peat!" When he reached his own ga^ 
way the stone lions on either side of it lookrf 
very hetce. "They ate roaring now, not laud- 
ing," he thought, and he said aloud, Don! bite 
ml This is Little Pear!" He ran acrossjhe 
courtyard to the house. "Open the door, he 
cried. "It is Little Peat!" 

Then the doot was flung open ^d It is 
Little Peat!” cried his mother and Dagu and 
Etgu all at once, throwing their arms around 

""how glad Little Pear was to be at home again! 
And how glad his 

■Where have you been?" they ct.ed^ We have 
hunted for you all afternoon, and the men are 
Still out with lanterns, looking J ^ 

Little Pear told them all that had hap^"“^ 
how he had left the village and had gone m -he 
rivet, and how he had fSlen into ^ 

been rescued. Then his mother p p 
hot food for him while Dagu pu *0 e °n 
to boil and Ergu sped away to teU all the v.Uage 
that Little Peat had letutned. 

Soon there was the sound of m y 
courtyard, and then the tiny £°“”“ ^ 

with people. There were Little Peat s fatto ^d 
the other men who had 7 ?^,” 

for Little Peat. There was Etgu. 
and with shining eyes, "'^.“'^'^ete was Big 
est neighbors and best ftien ' „ 

Head, looking very excited, an g 

biothet, eating a tang-hulut. He sttU had 
good-luck chain around bis ^ 

"You may keep the cha n j 
him, "for you ate vety httle “"J 
might happen to you. But I am a btg boy, and 
I am never going to run away mtted 

gave him the rest of his tang ur. 

“■;n'.raZys5goo^-s---S 

Pear promised, nodding ^ cuddenly 

Etgu looked at her small brothel and suddenly 

felt rather sad. _ „ . 

-Little Peat is growing up, she said. 


The Fourth Day' 

IN the morning those sounds were gone from 
the wind. It was blowing with a steady wailing 
scream and the house stood still. But the roaring 
file in the stove gave hardly any hM. ^ 

"The cold is worse," Ma said. Don t tty to 
do the housework properly. Wrap up m your 
shawls and keep Otiie with you close to the 

after Ma came back from the stable, the 
frost on the eastern window glowed faintly 
yellow. Lama tan to breathe on it “J 
away the ice until she made a peep-hole. Out- 
doors the sun was shining! 

Ma looked out, then Maty and Laura took 
turns looking out at the snow blowing in waves 
over the grind The sky looked like ice. Even 
the ait toked cold about that fast-blowing flood 
and the sunshine that came thmugh 
the ceep-hole was no warmer than a shadow. 

sKse from the peep-hole. Laura glutipsed 
soLhtng dark. A furry >>« “d™' 
deen in the blowing snow, A beat, she thougnt. 
It stambled behind the cornet of the house and 
datkened the front window. 

••Ma!" she cried. The doot open^, the nt^, 

• 1 in eves looked out or its 

irpTvoicS:^-^ 

'""m, 'tan Laura and Maty and Carrie 

on the floor. Pa let the coat ^p, ^ 

-rharles! You’re frozen! Ma saiil 

wl U^mei'. d^tnby fhffit'e“caS, and 

''nh fcce was thin and his eyes large. He sat 

nrftit.tnia3h*r ^ 

“'^°t-fgM?°heSA a 

Ml pulfed off his boots and he put his 

"’’-ChSle?"°Ma°”kri, ■'did you-'W'ere you-" 

" M Pc "I’m bound to come home to taxe 
me," said Pa. i m ooui 
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Finally little Pear decided that what he 
would like most of all to have when he grew 
up would be a fishing-boat. For then he could 
catch fish for his meals and take fish to the dtjr 
to sell, and what fun that would be! 

Litde Pear held tight to the willow tree and 
gazed at the ships going up and down. He was 
wishing that he would grow up soon, when 
suddenly he saw, drawing nearer and nearer, 
the loveliest kind of boat on the river. It was a 
houseboat! 

"That Is the kind of boat I should like to 
have,” thought Little Pear, as he watched it 
drawing nearer and nearer. It was a long flat 
boat with a real little house on it, with a hole 
in the ceiling for the smoke to go through, and 
paper windows. A man was walking up and 
down the side of the deck, shoving with a long 
pole. 

Little Pear looked admiringly at the clothes 
hanging out to dry and watched the children 
playing about the deck, and the boat sailed gayly 
along until it was quite close to Little Pear 
Suddenly one of the children saw him'. He 
«ued to his brothers and sisters, and they all 
flocked to the edge of the boat and wav^ to 
Little Peat as he stood alone on the bank. It 
made him feel very happy, and without think- 
mg he let go of his tree to wave back. Shp, went 
his feet on the st«p baok-slip, slide-and php, 
into the nver fell Litde Pear! ^ 

brown w.t=r wh„W round 
him in circles as he rose to the surface, choking 

the boot He i, drowning, he is dtowning'" 
Inile Pest could not swim, sod the ssrift 

Srri bank 

He splashed around wildly with his arms and 
was about to sink again when the roan on the 

iH^ 

hiroSiTh;rhe^V;^^~»<r«. 

■bi«b.ngd,a.pethap:^/™X",““L^ 


family again. Then he opened his eyes and saw 
above him a circle of faces. Here he was on the 
houseboat, and here were the children who had 
waved to him and the man who had saved him. 
There was the kindly face of the mother, too, 
who had hurried out of the little house to see 
what had happened. 

Little Pear smiled at them, and they all ex- 
claimed over him, saying what a wonder it was 
that he wasn’t drowned; and they admired his 
flowered jacket and the green string around his 
pigtail 

"WII you stay with us?” asked the children. 

But their mother said, "No, this little boy 
comes from the shore, and his family will won- 
der where he is. He must go home when we 
come to the next landing-place." 

The boat sailed on down the river. Little Pear 
sat drying in the sun, while the children sat 
around him in a circle, telling him about their 
life on the river, and asking him eager questions 
about the land. "We have never lived on the 
land, they told him, "because this boat has 
always been our home.” 'Then Little Pear told 
th^ about his village, and about his family 
and friends and his canary. As he talked he be- 
to think how glad he would be to see them 
a^ again But the boat sailed on down the busy 
river, taking Little Pear farther and farther 
away from home. 


iney nnally reached the next landing- 
place, the houseboat stopped and Little Pear was 
sn ashore. Ho (elt very soity to say good-by to 
h climbed the path up the 

bank and watched untU the boat had saiW on, 
far down the rirei. the children were still wav- 
held tight to a tree 
wi* tab hands, beanse he didn't want to fall 
around ^ egain, Ihe boat disappeared 

:3',ottroe,“ 


LJffIp. iL,. IT 1 setting, 

h^e “"J on, and on. The way 

^ dZ a®’ “ "" bad sailed a mile or 
n™ d^n the vet. ''Ay-ah,” though, litde 

S' fl^ I *'b'" be hurried his 

® "a' ’“''bly. He wished that 
whr£d ‘a- " bind man like his friend 
rto had taken hm, ,o .h, Hq.. Eu, the path 

•»ere d*' "7' *’“b deserted, the fields 
d^lrot?d “ 'bough in aU 

1m! t r. “body eacep, Litde Peat. 

Httle Peat walked on, and on" and on. The 
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warm cap with earlaps, and that extra pair of 
thick socks, Caroline. 

"When I woke up I could hear the blizzard, 
bur faintly. There was solid snow in front of 
me, coated over with ice where my breath had 
melted it The blizzard had filled up the hole I 
had made when I fell. There must have been 
six feet of snow over me, but the air was good. 
I moved my arms and legs and fingers and toes, 
and felt my nose and ears to make sure I was not 
freezing. I could still hear the storm, so I wear 
to sleep again. 

“How long has it been, Caroline?" 

"Three days and nights," said Ma. "This is 
the fourth day.” 

Then Pa asked Mary and Laura, "Do you 
know what day this is?" 

"Is it Sunday?” Mary guessed. 

"It’s the day before Christmas,” said Ma. 

Laura and Maty had forgotten all about 
Christmas. Laura asked, "Did you sleep all that 
time, Pa?" 

"No," said Pa. "I kept on sleeping and wak- 
ing up hungry, and sleeping some more, till I 
woke up just about starved. I was bringing 
home some oyster crackers for Christmas. They 
were in a pocket of the buffalo coat. I took a 
handful of those crackers out of the paper bag 
and ate them. 1 felt out in the snow and took a 
handful, and I ate that for a drink. Then all I 
could do was lie there and wait for the storm to stop. 

"I tell you, Caroline, it was mighty hard to do 
that, thinking of you and the girls and knowing 
you would go out in the blizzard to do the 
chores. But I knew I could not get home till 
the blizzard stopped. 

'So f waited a long time, till I was so hungry 
again that I ate all the test of the oyster aack- 
ets. They were no bigger than the end of my 
thumb. One of them wasn’t half a mouthful, 
and the whole half-pound of them wasn't very 
filling. 

'"Ihen I went on waiting, sleeping some. I 
guessed it was night again. Whenever I woke 
I listened closely, and I could bear the dun 
sound of the blizzard. I could tell by that sound 
that the snow was getting thicker over me, but 
the air was still good in my den. The heat of 
my blood was keeping me from freezing. 

“I tried to sleep all I could, but I was so 
hungry that I kept waking up. Finally I was 
too hungry to sleep at all. Girls, I was bound 
and determined I would not do it, but after 


some time I did. I took the paper bag out of 
the inside pocket of my old overcoat, and I ate 
every bit of the Christmas candy. I'm sorry." 

Laura hugged him from one side and Mary 
hugged him from the other. They hugged hi m 
hard and Laura said, "Oh Pa, I am so glad you 
did!" 

“So am J, Pa! "said Mary. They were truly glad. 
“Well,’’ Pa said, "we’ll have a big wheat crop 
next year, and you girls won't have to wait till 
next Christmas for candy.” 

'Was it good, Pa.^" Laura asked. "Did you feel 
better after you ate ft?" 

"Ic was very good, and I felt much better,” 
said Pi. "1 went right to sleep and I must have 
slept most of yesterday and last night. Suddenly 
1 sat up wide awake. I could not hear a sound. 

’Wow, was I buried so deep in snow that I 
couldn’t hear the blizzard, or had it stopped? 

I listened hard. It was so still that I could hear 
the silence. 

"Girls, I began digging on that snow like a 
badger. I wasn't slow in digging up out of that 
den. I came scrabbling through the top of that 
snow bank, and where do you suppose I was? 

"I was on the bank of Plum Creek, just about 
the place where we set the fish-trap, Laura." 

“Why, I can see that place from the win- 
dow," said Laura. 

"Yes, and I could see this house," said Pa. 
All that long, terrible time he had been so near. 
The lamp in the window had not been able to 
shine into the blizzard at all, or he would have 
seen its light. 

"My legs were so stiff and cramped that I 
could hardly stand on them," said Pa. "But I saw 
this house and / srarred for home /use as fare as 
I could go. And here I am!" he finished, hug- 
ging Laura and Mary. 

Then he went to the big buffalo coat and he 
took out of one of its pockets a flat, square-edge 
can of bright tin He asked, "What do you chink 
I have brought you for Christmas dinner?” 

They could not guess. 

"Oysters!" said Pa. "Nice, fresh oystersl They 
were frozen solid when I got them, and they 
ate frozen solid yet. Better pur them in the 
lean-to, Caroline, so they will stay that way nil 
tomorrow." 

Laura touched rhe can It was cold as ice 
"I are up the oyster crackers, and I ate up the 
Qiristmas candy, but by jinks,” said Pa, I 
brought the oysters home!" 
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other around Mar)’. "What did you think, 
Mary?" 

"I thought you would come,” Mary answered. 
'That’s the girl! And you, Laura?" 

"I didn’t think you were with Mr. Fitch telling 
stories," said Laura. "I— I kept wishing hard." 

"There you are, Caroline! How could a fellow 
fail to get home?” Pa asked Ma. "Give me some 
more of that broth, and I'll tell you all about it." 

They waited while he rested, and ate bean 
broth with bread, and drank hot tea. His hair 
and his beard were wet with snow melting in 
them. Ma dried them with a towel. He took her 
hand and drew her down beside him and asked; 

"Caroline, do you know what this weather 
means? It means we’ll have a bumper crop of 
wheat next year!” 

"Does it, Charles?" said Ma. 

"We won't have any grasshoppers next sum- 
mer. They say In town that grasshoppers come 
only when the summers are hot and dry and 
the winters are mild. We are getting so much 
snow now that we’re bound to have fine aops 
next year." 

“That $ good, Charles,” Ma said, quietly. 

•WeU, they were talking about all this in the 
store, but I knew I ought to sute home. Just as 
I was leaving. Fitch showed me the buffalo OMt. 
He got ir cheap from a man who wem east on 
the last train tunning, and had to haee money 
to buy hU ticket. Fitch said I could haye the 
mat for ten doUais, Ten doUats is a lot of money 


I m glad you got the coat, Chatles," said Ma. 
As It turned out, it’s lucky I dtd, though I 
didnt know it then. But going to town, the 
wind went tight through me. It was told enough 
to ftene the nose off a brass monkey. fUd 
snmed Idle my old coat didn't even strain 

th.rh'lt'f ““PP'J fnts ncit spring, I put 
tha^t buffalo coat on over my old one 

■™‘”'‘>nthcptaitiel saw the 
d™d m the noith-west, but it was so small and 
fM away that I thought I could beat it home 
Pteny soon I began to tun, bu, I wls m 

eo^dn. see my hand before my face ' ' 
It would k aU tight ,f these blimatd wind! 

ftom die notJwi 
80 -ightnonh by keeping 


left diMk. But a fellow can't do anything Jik( 
that in a blizzard. 

“Still, it seemed I ought to be able to wallt 
straight ahead, even if I couldn’t see or tell di* 
rcalom. So I kept on walking, straight ahead, 
I thought. Till I knew I was lost. I had come a 
good two miles without getting to the creek, and 
I had no idea which way to turn. The only 
thing to do was to keep on going. I had to walk 
till the storm quit. If I stopped I’d freeze. 

"So I set myself to outwalk the storm. I 
walked and walked. I could not see any more 
than if 1 had been stone blind. I could hear 
nothing bur the wind. 1 kept on walking in that 
white blur. I don’t know if you noticed, there 
seem to be voices howling and things scream- 
ing overhead, in a blizzard?” 

"Yes, Pa, 1 heard them!" Laura said. 

"So did I," said Mary. And Ma nodded. 

"And balls of fixe," said Laura. 

"Balls of fire?” Pa asked. 


That will keep, Laura," said Ma, "Go on, 
Charles. What did you do?" 

^ "I kept on walking," pa answered. "I walked 
till the white blur turned gray and then black, 
and 1 knew it was night. I figured I had been 
walking four hours, and these blizzards last 
three days and nights. But I kept on walking." 

Pa stopped, and Ma said, "1 had the lamp 
burning in the window for you." 

I didn t see it," said Pa. "I kept straining my 
^cs to see something, but all I saw was the 
dark Then of a sudden, everything gave way 
under me and I went straight down, must have 
been ten feet. It seemed farther, 

I no idea what had happened or where 
1 was. But I was out of the wind. The blizzard 
was yeUmg and shrieking overhead, but the air 
^ fairly still where I was. I felt around me. 
Ibw was snow banked up as high as I could 
„ on dure sides of me, and the other side 

Tu.’ botml'”“ ‘'“P-S >»* 

‘°"s “> that I'd 

off the bank of some guUy, sometvhere 

“ 8 bear in a dem /didn't 
body So I ’ beep warmth in roy 

My I was glad l had that coat, and a good 
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There had been branches of evergreen in the 
chapel sometimes. Perhaps if she hunted at the 
edge of the tall woods behind the spring she 
might find some red panridge berries to bring 
back to the children. It was bad luck if you gave 
nothing on Christmas, and they need not know 
the reason for such a gift. 

As she turned into the wood path behind the 
house she looked across the water to Sunday 
Island. White places showed on the cleared field 
round the Jordan house where the snow re- 
mained, and the trees above it on the upper pas- 
ture where she and Aunt Hepsa had gathered 
bayberty looked more dark and bristling than 
ever in the winter twilight. She was glad that a 
curl of smoke rose from the chimney. Aunt 
Hepsa must be cooking supper, she told herself, 
and she paused to send her a Christmas wish 
across the water. 

"Z wonder if she’s begun her new <juilt yet.^” 
she thought as she struck into the wood path. 
"She had the indigo dye Ethan brought her aU 
ready to make a blue pot." 

There were no red berries under chc snow in 
the clearing by the spring where she had hoped 
to find them, so she went on farther along the 
biased trail. It was very still there, with only a 
light wind Stirling the spruce and fir boughs 
overhead. The light stayed longer there than she 
had expected, for the snow helped prolong the 
winter afternoon. Sometimes she stooped to 
gather cones, taking Care to shake off the snow 
as Dolly Sargent had bidden her. ”1116 cold 
was intense, but het blood was quick and the 
old homespun cloak and hood enveloped her 
warmly. Theie was no sound except het footfalb 
in the snow. A sudden impulse came upon her 
to sing one of the carols which she knew the 
Sisters in the convent must even then be teach- 
ing other voices to raise. 

She set down the half-filled basket of cones, 
folded her hands piously under the cloak, and 
began the first simple little chant that she had 
ever learned. 

"Nael—Noel—Noel/” 

Her own voice scarcled her m the srillaess. 
Hien at the sound of the familiar words 
grew confident and began the one that bad been 
Grand’mere’s favorite because she also had sung 
it when she was a girl in the little village where 
she had lived. 

"i’entends le del retentir 
Des cantiques des Saints Anges, 


Et la terre tressaillfr 

Des transports de leurs louanges. 

C'est I’Oinct qut devoit venir, 

II est dejd dans ses langes. 

Miracle! prodige nouveau, 

Le fils de Dieu dans le herceau! 

Mats plus grand prodige encore, 

Ce grand Roi, que le del adore, 

Doit expirer sur un poteau. 

Noel! Nod! Noel!”* 

As she sang there in the deepening twilight, 
she felt strangely comforted. The French words 
that had Iain so long forgotten welled up out of 
her mind as easily as if she had been with the 
Sisters in the candle-lit chapel and not alone 
these thousands of miles away in a snowy wood. 

"Noell Noel!” she cried once mote to the 
ranks of spruces, and then as she turned to re- 
trace her steps something dark and swift moved 
towards her from behind a tree trunk. 

There was nor time enough to run away. The 
words were hardly cool on her lips before he 
stood beside her—a tall Indian in skins, with a 
muskef that went oddly with his fringes and 
bright feathers. So silently did he come that not 
a twig snapped under his foot. He seemed not 
to dent the snow as he moved over it. His eyes 
showed bright in the copper of his skin, and a 
deep scar ran crookedly across one cheek. He 
came so close that she saw it plainly, and yet 
she could not move so much as an inch Her feet 
seemed rooted in the snow, and if her heart 
continued to beat, she could not feel it. For what 
seemed like ages he continued to regard her 
fixedly with his black, unblinking eyes, while 
she waited for him to seize the tomahawk from 
his belt and make an end of her. But he did not 
move to do so. Instead, his lips parted in a 
queer smile. 

"Noel!” he said, pronouncing the word care- 
fully in a deep, guttural voice. 'Noel'” 

M^arguerite felt her heart begin to bear again, 
tbou^ her knees were still numb and she con- 
tiao^ to stare at him incredulously. Surely this 

*Tlu» oU cirol may be freely tendeteci aj follows:-- 
J hear the heavens resound 
To such angelic song 
That trembling stirs the ground. 

While rolls rhe news along— 

The Heavenly Child is found. 

To Whom ail praise belong. 

Oh' wondrous miracle, 

A God in his cradle' 

Yet must we wonder more. 

This King the heavens adore 
Must die upon a cross. 
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from Calico Bush^ 

It was a fairly warm day for December and 
she went out with Debby to watch him split die 
wood. It was pleasant to see his ax come down 
so swift and sure each time, and sometimes 
when he paused to rest he would talk to her for 
a minute or two. The baby was so well wrapped 
in a woolen shawl that she looked like a brown- 
ish caterpillar with a pink nose and tufts of light 
hair showing at one end. 

"What time of year is it now?" Marguerite 
asked as Ira stopped to draw his sleeve across 
his streaming forehead. 

"Let’s see," he answered going over to the post 
where he stiU made hts daily notches, dividing 
the months by means of long horizontal strokes. 
"Well, I declare, if it ain't got to be the middle 
o’ December! Yes, tomorrow’s the seventeenth, 
time I finished that beaver cap I promised 
Abby." 

"Is it for Christmas?” asked Marguerite 
But he shook his head "No,” he said. "Our 
folks don’t hold with such foolishness. We 
went to meetin’ back in Marblehead on Chiist- 
mas, I tecoUect, but there was a Dutch bov I 
knew told me how they had all kinds o’ doin’s 
where he come from.” 

d«ys? Marguerite's eyes grew wide with dis- 
™o,n.™en. "No carols, a„d no cjres. and no 
gilts from one to another?” 

I guess that's about right," he told her and 
went on w uh the chopping ^ 

If Ira gave her no encouragement in Chrisr- 
mas festivities she knew it would be useless to 
more of DoUy and Joel SarS sie 

stirred ceremoniously in ,he r rT J 

then there were t ^ ^ And 

■he •!''■ w i. 

not a singk -Noel ■ , , ”’*"8 that 

F«IJ. 1951 By , i" by lUfhsJ 

publuben. ° Tbe MaanUUo 


io the manger, with cattle and sheep and 
shepherds all painted as perfectly as life, that 
were brought out on Christmas Eve in the 
candle-Ut chapel. Unfortunately Dolly had over- 
heard part of this recital and had chided her 
roundly. 

"I’ll thank you to keep your Popishness to 
yourself," she had told her. "We may be in too 
God-forsaken a spot for a meetin' house, but that's 
no reason to put ideas in the children's heads." 

And so it came to be Christmas Eve in the 
log cabin on Sargents’ point with no smell of 
spice cakes, or incense, or candles, and none to 
feel the lack of them but Marguerite Ledoux. 

She had been out to the post herself that 
noon, counting the month's notchings to be 
sure. 'There could be no doubt— tomorrow would 
make twenty-five. She would not have missed 
the holiday preparations so much, she thought, 
if she might have gone over to see Aunt Hepsa; 
but she knew there was no chance of this with 
such a high sea running and snow left in patches 
from last week’s fall. It was rare. Joel had said, 
to have much fall near the sea. A bad winter 
ah«d Seth Jordan had predicted, and it looked 
« If he were right. Frost had covered the little 
square panes of glass with such feathery pat- 
terning, It required much breaching and 
^tching to make even a little hole to see out. 
Marguerite was tired of doing this The room 
was almost dark, but she knew that outside 
there was stiU half an hour or so left of twilight. 

went over to the pegs behind the door and 
took down the brown cloak and hood. 

h yt k her as she 

had her hand on the door. 

more cones,” she 
idea that came 

the ba^Lt? 

to’d her, "only 
^ ^hat make the fire 

she addJi ^ underneath. No, Jacob," 

«n’S “ ^he chi d. "you 

“utgoaiong-it'stoocold" 

*hoes Aunt Hepsa 
her some of rl, door behind 

•pen h„ sp.&yTf^lTeft “ 

needles Th n ^ ®hiny dark-green 
of Chrisias J Uc. 
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"So have I,” Flat Tail said. "I’m on my vray 
to the river to find a new home, because the 
fire burned the forests and we can’t live at 
the pond any more. My name is Flat Tail," he 
add^. 

"My name is Splasher," the other beaver told 
him. "They call me that because I can make a 
bigger splash with my tail than any other 
young beaver at our pond. My father says be 
can hear my tail slap the water even when he 
is far back in the forest cutting down trees.” 

Fiat Tail looked at his companion approv- 
ingly. "Let’s see you do it,” he said. 

Splasher slippy quickly into the water and 
swam toward the middle of the pool. 'T^ow 
watch!" he cried. 

With a little rolling motion he dived straight 
down out of sight, and as he dived, he gave 
the water such a whack with his tail, that a 
white spray flew up all around him and fell back 
upon the shore, like rain. 

’"Ihat’s fine!’’ Flat Tail called, hurrying down 
the bank, and in a moment or two he was 
swimming in the cool water of the pool. 

For a time they played together; diving, 
splashing, and chasing each other about. But 
at last, when they had had enough of play, they 
left the pool and, climbing high on the bank, 
they lay down under a projecting ledge of 
shale. 

From the doorway of their shelter they could 
see the red rim of the sun going down behind 
the blackened hills. It was a lonely spot; except 
for the low murmur of the stream as it tan 
down a shallow rapids below the pool, no 
sound broke the stillness. And the two young 
beavers dosed their eyes and slept. 

When Flat Tail wakened, the stars were 
thick in the sky, and he could see their reflec- 
tion shining up at him out of the cleat water. 
He was wide awake now and he was hungry. 
Half rising to his feet, he gently poked the 
sleeping Splasher with his nose. "Wake up,” he 
said. 

Splasher stirred a little. "What’s the matter?” 
he asked sleepily. 

'Wake up," Flat Tail repeated, "and let’s talk 
about our journey. Let’s talk about going to the 
river. You are going to the river, aren’t 3mu, 
Splasher?” 

"I don’t know where I’m going,” Spla^er 
answered, "bur I know it’s some place far away. 


All the beavers at our pond are going there. 
We came away together after the fire, but I got 
tired and went to sleep behind the fallen tree, 
and they went on and left me. I hope I can find 
them again.” 

Getting to his feet, he stretched himself 
lazily. "I’m hungry,” he said, "aren’t you?" 

"yes," Flat Tail told him. "I haven’t had any- 
thing to eat since I left our pond, except a few 
w'atcr plants that I found along the way. Let’s 
go down by the stream and maybe we can find—” 

He stopped suddenly as a long, clear how! 
came to them across the darkness. Instantly 
the two young beavers crept farther back under 
the ledge, and lay close together on the ground. 

"It's a coyote!" whispered Flat Tall. "Listen!" 

Again they heard the voice. It was nearer 
this time and, crouching low, they made them- 
selves as small as they could against the wall of 
their little cave. 

'The coyote! It was not the first time they 
had heard his voice in the night and, young 
as they were, they knew he was a creature to 
be feared. Mo one was more cunning than he. 
No one could more surely follow tracks or 
more swiftly hunt down his prey. 

"Wliat shall we do?" Splasher whispered. 
"He will find out tracks along the stream and 
follow them.” 

"We must go into the pool," Flat Tail said, 
getting to his feet. "We must hide from him 
as we hid from the fire, deep down under the 
water." 

Hurrying out of the cave they ran quickly 
to the pool. Flat Tail had never been so fright- 
ened. 'The voice of the coyote was even more 
terri^ing to him than the fire had been; for 
then he was in his own pond that he knew so 
well, and his father and mother were with him. 
Now, he and Splasher were here alone. 

For a time they swam about under tlie water, 
but after awhile Flat Tail climbed cautiously out 
onto the bank and hid himself in a dark grotto 
rfiat tljc stream had made under the roots of a 
dead tree. 

The moon had just risen, and from his hiding 
place he could see for some distance up and 
down the lonely shore. Once he saw Splasher’s 
head bob out of the water, but he did nor 
speak to him and was glad he had not wlien, .1 
moment later, a form came out of the darkness 
and trotted along the opposite sliorc of the pool. 
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must be a miracle, more extraordinary than any 
bestowed on Saint Catherine or Saint Elizabedi! 

A savage had come out of the woods to greet 
her in her own tongue on Christmas Eve! She 
forced herself to smile back and answer him. 

His words were meager and hard to catch, 
but she made out from them and his sigr»s that 
he had lived with the French in Quebec He 
was bound there now, or so she guessed from his 
pointing finger. She could not tell how many of 
her words he understood, but whenever she 
said ’'Noel” his eyes would brighten with rec- 
ognition and he would repeat it after her. *Xes 
P^res Gris," he told her, had cured him. He 
touched the scar as he spoke and crossed his 
two lean forefingers to m^e a cross. 

It was almost dark now; only a faint light 
lingered between the spruces. Pumpkin barked 
in the distance and Marguerite knew she must 
hurry back lest they grow alarmed. What 
would they think, Joel and Dolly Sargent and 
the rest, if they should come upon her there 
in the woods holding converse with an Indian’ 
Prompted by an impube she pulled the cotd 
out from under her dress and jerked off Onde 
Pierre’s gilt button. It glittered in her hand as 
she held it out to the tall figure before her. 

"Pout tin souvenir de Noel," she said as 
she laid it in his hand before she turned and 
sped off towards the deating. 

Her heart was still pounding as she came 
out of the woods and In sight of the log house. 
Pumpkin bounded to meet her as she paused 
to put back the cord and its only remaining 
unsure. She had not thought to make such a 
^ristmas gift, but surely she could not have 
done less She could not but feel that somehow 
it ™ sign, thi, strange meeting, 

Perhap U Bon Dien had Himself arranged it 
that she might be less lonely on ChtistinjE.e, 
Bnt she Imew there must not be a woid of it to 
the test. She ssould never be able to male them 
mdeistmd nhat she scarcely understood herself 

^ ' '* iU of her ever after 

sometimes." 


There i 


° you show 
) mention made of Christmas 


next day save that Joel asked a lengthier bless- 
ing over their breakfast cotnmeal than was 
usual with him. But Marguerite no longer 
minded. Had she not had her mirade the night 
before? 


Flight’ 


For a time Flat Tail forgot that he was leav- 
ing the only home he had ever known. He for- 
got that now, since his father and mother were 
not with him, he must look out for himself. 

It was a hard journey down the fire-swept 
valley, and as the day wore on he grew very 
tired. Sometimes he picked his way slowly 
among the boulders in the bed of the shallow 
stream, and sometimes he followed the un- 
familiar shore. 

Often he stopped to search for some bit of 
green that might serve him as food, or to garc 
at the ruined fields and forests, wondering ateut 
all the creatures who had lived there. 

But the other beavers pushed steadUy on, 
and at last Flat Tail found ^at he was traveling 
alone. 


«uu uuw ne inougnt ot the island m the 
pond that he had left, and of the river toward 
whiA he was traveling; and he wished he had 
not fallen so far behind the others. 

Toward dusk he came to a deep pool He 
would rest here for awhile, he thought, and 
swim. But just as he was about to step into 
the water, he raised his head and sniffed the 
air eagerly. 

Flat Tails nose never made a mistake, and 
another beaver near, 
mere are you?" he caUed at once. 

ere I am, a voice answered, and a young 
ver, ateut Flat Tail's own size, scrambled 
a dlen tree that lay across the stream just 
below the pool * 

Rr a moment they stood sniffing each other 
Z T them speaking. Then, as 

"'■yl.mg wi nU right, 

rioIgthTsLtf "’f 

-1^7. Pint TaU atlei 

"I W9«f the young beaver told him. 
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On his way in Joel stopped only long enough 
to press his face hard against Little Bub’s nose. 

At the door Mistress Chase handed him a 
kettle of hasty pudding and a long stick. 

"Hang the kettle over the fire,” she said, 
"and stir and stir until I tell you to quit. 

"Hasty pudding!" muttered Joel to himself. 
"It beats me how it got Its name!" 

Evans strutted into the room just then. 
"Chase!” he called to the miller, "ril wager a 
barrel of cider that my horse can move that 
pine log to the sawmill in two pulls. But first, 
pour me a mugful. I’m dying of thirst. 

At sound of Evans' voice Joel almost upset 
the pudding. 

"Boy!" shrilled Mistress Chase. "Mind your 
work. Hasty pudding’s not meant to feed the 
fire!” 

For once Joel paid no heed. He tore aertws 
the room and grabbed Mister Evans by t e 
sleeve. 

"Mister Evans!" he cried. "Little Bubs been 


dragging logs all day. You hain't going to entc 
him in the pulling bee?" 

Evans gulped his drink. "Go away, Joel, e 
snapped in annoyance. "When I want advice, 
not ask it of a whippersnapper.” 

The little horse meanwhile was feasting u^n 
all the fresh green shoots within his ran^. They 
tasted juicy and delicious after the business o 
logging. 

One by one the stars dusted the sky. Nathan 
Nye brought out a lanthorn so Mister vans 
could see to fasten his tugchains to the log. 

Joel followed Evans about like a puppy- Evaw 
stood it as long as he could. Finally he s ov 
the boy aside. „ . 

"A nettle hain’t half as pesky as you, ne 
growled "Stand back or I’ll clout you. 

Now Evans was stepping off the ten 
from the log to the mill. „ - , 

"Want to give up before you start? sco 
Nathan Nye. . , 

"No such a thing. Why, I’m actuaUy asb^ed 
to ask my horse to pull such a little log 
if you’ll find me three stout men to sit asuide 
the log, why then I’ll ask him. 

Joel bit his lips to keep from crying 
hid his face in the horse’s tangled mane, un 
Bub, my poor little Bub,” he choked, ° 

the big creatures could budge the log, a ^ 
with three men besides. Oh Bub, Bub . • * 


Laughter rang up and down the valley. 
"Ho-ho-ho-that pint-sized cob to pull such a 
big log! Ho-ho ...” 

Nathan Nye had no trouble at all in finding 
three brawny volunteers. As the men straddled 
the log. they joked and laughed and poked one 
another In the ribs. 

“Look to your feet, men!” warned Evans. 
“This horse means business. Something’s got 
to give.” 

Nye held the lanthorn aloft. It lighted the 
circle of faces. They were tense with excitement. 
Some of the men were placing last-minute beB 
with one another. Some were whittling like mad. 
Others twirled their whips nervously. Joel was 
white with anger. 

Nye repeated the warning "Look to your leer, 


men! 

Someone tittered . . u j 

Evans felt to see if the little horse was 
securely. Then, "Git up! ’’ he roared, as he slashed 
the whip across Bub’s back. 

The little horse galvanized into action. First, 
he backed ever so slightly. Then his powerful 
neck bent low, as if to give every muscle a 
chance to get going. Now he was straining for- 
ward. You could see his muscles grow firm 
and swell up like rubber balls could see 
the white foam come out on his body. 

Joel, too, was drenched with sweat. The 
silence was heavy, like a gray blanket. 

At last there was the groaning of chains ine 
loe trembled. Slowly it moved. It kept on mov- 
ine It was mote than halfway to the saw. 

^e httle horse stopped. His sides were heav- 
ing Joel breathed in and out with horse. 
He felt as if his lungs were on 
no sound at all from the crowd Overhead a 
baby robin, trying to get settled for the nigh , 

Bvirianded .gain And again jhe 
“ made a anund. The 

Hooray for the big-Uttle horse. 
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Like a gray shadow, the coyote came, his 
ears held forward to catch some telltale sound 
and, lowering his nose to the ground, he ran 
excitedly up and down, giving quick little yelps 
as he ran. 

Flat Tail scarcely dared to breathe. "He has 
found our tracks!” he thought, in despair. 

Along the bank ran the coyote, and strai^t 
to the little cave where the two young beavers 
had been such a short time before. 

Not there! He gave a howl of disappoint- 
ment and, going back to the water again, he 
walked up and down the shore, growling angrily. 

For a long time he did this while, from the 
cave across the pool. Flat Tail watched him. 

But after a while he turned and trotted away, 
and once more the young beaver breathed 
freely. 

"He's gone!” he said when next Splashers 
head appeared above the water. "He's gone. 
Splasher!" 

As soon as they dared they continued their 
journey. They had escaped from the hungry 
coyote, but they were not yet out of danger. 

With their ears strained for any sound and 
their eyes searching sharply among the shadows, 
they traveled swiftly and silently down the 
stream. 

At dawn they came to a small water hole 
and lay down to rest. 

"We had an adventure, didn't we, Splasher?- 
Flat Tail said. 

"Yes." Splasher answered, "and I was fri^r- 
ened. We ve traveled a long way, and I think 
ve must be almost to the river, don’t you?" 


The Pulling Bee* 


^ the ume spring cimc on, Joel and Millet 
aase wete ttimds. In the hte afternoons 
nhtle Mistress Oiase napped, the millet nftei 
gave Joel a whole hour to himself 

One afMnoon early in May Joel stood loot 
ing out the tnn door. Suddenly the yard beeai 
Ming with b.g-faced dtay horses Ld oS 
and men teete gathetmg about a huge pine log 

I'*'- » 

_Jf_Naa«m Nje is about, lookmg might] 

Coapior. wilcoi iod PoUa 


important and bossy, you can be expealng most 
anything. He was ever good at fixing contests. 

"He’s there!" exclaimed Joel. "And he's got 
tug chains." 

"H'm," mused the miller, tapping his cheek, 
“if I was a boy now with no chores to do, it 
seems like I'd skedaddle right out there." 

Joel grinned over his shoulder, and in no 
time at all he was helping Mister Nye fasten 
the tug chains to a big dappled mare. 

The mare’s owner, Abel Hooper, was too busy 
boasting to the farmers to be of any help. "A 
mighty lucky thing I’m first,” he was saying, 
"Lucy and mell pull this here piece a kindling 
to the sawmill in one pull. Then you can all 
hyper on home whilst it’s still daylight.” 

But Abel Hooper had to eat his words, for 
Lucy barely caused the log to tremble. 

One after another, the beasts had their nirn, 
and no maner how whips cracked or masters 
yelled, the log seemed rooted to the earth. 

"Folks, I guess it’s up to the oxen now," 
Nathan Nye was saying, when into the yard 
came Evans riding Little Bub. 

"Hey, Nathan,” called Evans, "what’s all the 
hullabaloo?" 

"Xis a pulling bee,” ans^-ered Mister Nye, 
“but can’t none of the beasts pull that there 
pine log to the sawmill in three pulls or less 
Just look at Hooper’s big mare! She’s roaring 
from Ae try. And Biggie’s gelding— his muscles 
arc still a-hitching and a-t^’itching. Even Ezra 
Wiggins' beast faded. None of them can budge 
the log.” 

"None except my one-horse team!” crowed 
Evans. 


joei neia ba breath. He felt scared ri^t 
down to his toes. 

Tjw crowd snickered. Then it hooted. 

'T6.tr .tde flea? Why. he’s just a sample of a 
^'SSer than a mouse’s 
Whuker Besides, his taU is so long, he's liable 
to get all tangled up and break a leg.” 

looked over the horseflesh. 'Tittle Bub." 

he said slowly, "ain’t exactly what you’d call a 
^7 horse, but vthatever he’s hitched to gen- 
has to come the first time trying." 
i^e hirn on home," scoffed Nathan Nye. 
we juve a contest for ponies, we-U be 
letting jtju know.” 

J«l bonl the sharp 
*o.ce of Mmresi Chase, "Boj! You come he^ 
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Of mony things 


luusmTivE sEieaioNS from 

Yovng Hitlory 
Abe Untoln Grows Up 
Hop, Skip, ond Fly 
Owr Small Na1i»e Animals 



Joel had his arms around Bub’s neck. His 
whole body ached, as if he had moved the log 
himself. "It’s over! It's over! You did it. Bub! 
You did it!” he kept repeating. Then he sobbed 
a httle from exhaustion and relief. 


The horse lipped Joel's cheek and neck. He 
almost tried to say, "It's all right, Joel; don’t 
be taking it so hard." He was steaming and 
tired, but it was good to be near the boy again. 
It was good. He nickered sofdy. 
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troubled, and far-sighted the founding fathers 
were when they molded a bewildered young 
nation into its present form. The biography 
series record these men and their successors. 
Children in the United States are leammg 
their history in terms of the men who made it. 

Best of all, the children are^ enthusiastic 
about biography. In one small city there is a 
boys’ club named for its favorite series of 
biographies. In anodier, the children bring in 
a publisher’s list of new titles and harry the 
librarian for the latest books. Decidedly, these 
are books adults should know about. 

The problem is to keep up with them. 


Where a librarian or a book reviewer used to 
receive a single biography to consider, she 
now' receives a box of twenty or more from 
one publisher. One series becomes well estab- 
lish^ and four more spring up. The multi- 
plicity of biographies is so overwhelming that 
the suspicion grows that they cannot all be 
excellent. Some might even ^ slipping back 
into the old stereot)'pes. At any rate, it be- 
hooves the adults who guide children s read- 
ing to know what constimtes sound biography, 
so that they can pick out the best examples 
from the numerous books in this important 
field of children’s reading. 


What is biography? 

T he heroes of recent biographies, for adults 
as well as children, ate different from ih^ 
of a few decades ago. Readers want and find 
in many of these new books an honest report- 
ing of a man’s life. In this age of science, we 
believe not only in biological evolution m 
also in the evolution of human character, or 
better or for worse. We ate accustomed to 
see goodness, wisdom, and strength growing 
slowly out of a muddle of weaknesses and 
confusions, some of which arc never eta 
cated. Or we ate not suiptised to see. mme- 
times, weakness gtow'ing weaker in spite o 
fine, lovable qualities, and folly degenerating 
into vice. The course of a man’s life depend, 
we realize, both upon his inherent capaaties 
and upon his surroundings. Today we ate in 
retested in this combination of heredity an^ 
environment and in its influence on a 
tendencies and drives and on 
discipline and forge himself into a 
pattern. . . . 

These arc some of the element^hicb wu 
look for in modem biographies. I^t w'K 
the forces that produced such 
ilat persons as Tom Paine, 

Lincoln, Mme. Cuile, and Pavlova? “ 
the,- have to start with in the way of 
heal*, beauty, family? What 
nesses or limitations? Did *ey or did *ey not 


overcome these? What part did education, 
social position, people, circumstances, or *e 
times have to do with making *em what 
eventually became? These ate some of the 
questions we cany to a biography and ea- 
pea to have answered, not in terms of a 
saint or a superman but in terms of a human 
being like ourselves, struggling through w-eak- 
nesses, obstacles, and confusions toward par- 


iculat goals. , - . 

One reason for *e improvement of £»- 
.emphy is *at in *c last several derades 
toe have been some systematic and imucal 
.pptaisals of *e field. Intelligent cntiosm 
icips to formulate standards and to inspue 
ind*^litect creative enterprise, filodem biog- 
-aphy owes much not only to some of *e 
atL models of the past but to such evalna- 
*.ns os Harold Nicolsou’s the Development 
of Enzltsh Biography <*92®) and 
Mautois’ Aipecls of Biography (1929). Th 
by hL Nicolson is an -cept.o^«y 
sound appraisal of biography, and Mr. hlau 
bi^k adds *e French point of view, 
which is important also. If we ate m o^ 
biographies for children and young pe^ 
w e, too, should know somethmg^ut 
teStetik of good biography, fotmulaied by 

'^^I^M.thDiaionary^ooU- 
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Itiuilrolten Irem G«n«v!«vt Foittr'i 
Cfergt Wathing^on'i World, 

Scfibntr, 1935 (book Th x 10) 

With a few Iinet Cenevieie Tostef 
manages to suggest some grim details. 

The three stout hatks turned to a swooping 
wind, the small fire, and the crouching 
men tell much of the bleak misery of 
winter at Valley Forge. 


F or a long time it was difficult to find any 
biographies for children that were not 
stereotyped, stuffy, and unpopular. Then in 
the nineteen thirties some excellent biog- 
raphies appeared in the juvenile field, and 
y the next decade biography had become an 
important and popular branch of children’s 
ht^ture. Now it is flooding die market 
an threatening to capture young readers so 
completely that they will have no time or 
mte for any other kind of reading. This 
IS a remarkable phenomenon, due in part to 
me rise of exceptionally succc-ssful biog- 
rap. y series. The series in turn seem to 
haw grown out of our deep feeling and 
ous concern for our democratic way of 
life. Grown-ups see it threatened by hos- 
ttle ideologies, and ffiey want their chil- 
dren to know what democracy is and what 
It cost our early settlers. Above all, they 
want children to know just how courageous. 




Then, as if Victoria were thinking aloud, he 
briefly and tenderly reviews her life, going 
back to the little girl in "spriSSol muslK 
and the trees and the grass at Kensington 
Mautois uses this same device differently but 
just as dramatically in relating the posablu 
“dteams” of the old and ailing Distaelu So 
Jeanette Eaton also uses it in her account of 
the dying Washington in Uaier by Dcstmy. 
It is a legitimate device, but when it is ov^ 
used it may become a not too subtle inethod 
of influencing the opinions of the reader. 

Sources 

For many people, one of the most important 
tests of a good biography is the accuracy an 
thoroughness of its documentation. Mr. N»c* 
olson in The Development of English Biog- 
raphy insists that a biography should as 
scrupulously documented as history. Mra* 

Biography as the individual 


Typed choraelcrs unacceptable 

A 11 of us ate familiar with the older biog- 
A taphles which presented a man M a 
type-WMhington the ever ttuAfuI. lanraln 
the sad, and Benjamin Franklin *0^- 
Franklin seems to have been cast in 
of the thrifty merely because he w 
number of wise saws on the tevabduy ^ 
this virtue. As a maner of fact, he sen 
from England a continual 
some and extravagant presents, sue 
handled kuives, fine china, a who'', 
table glass, flowered dress goo^ j^".ilver 
guineas,” silk blankets "of a new n , 
candlesticks, carpets, even a , 

Sally.' These gifts would indicate » PW 
spender to whom cost was of sm 
Later, in Fiance, his bills for h« wme 
were lavish, and he finally remarked ^ 
lively that ftuplity 

could acquire m myself. ^.^riftwere 

the biographers say, his adages on 

iCarl Van Doren, Beniamin Frankhn, pp. 276-277 
Hbid , p. 637. 


chey’s Queen Victoria is a model in this re- 
spect, for every incident and every descrip- 
tion is conscientiously documented in the 
footnotes. 

Juvenile biographies are usually not docu- 
mented. Although children may never read 
footnotes, nevertheless, careful documenta- 
tion is a guarantee to adults of the authentic- 
ity of the material, and it could serve a sim- 
ilar purpose for older children and young 
people. A respect for objective, verifiable re- 
ding can be started with any child old 
enough to read substantial biographies. Per- 
haps if children were taught this 
tni* and accuracy, as adults they would be 
more critical of prejudiced or 
biographies. A continuous acknowledgmen 
of sources is a guarantee to the reader of the 
historical accuracy and the objectivity o 
hinffraohv. 


•emindets for his cheerfully unthrifty self, 
,s well as for the rest of the world. 

Franklin is indeed a good example of a 
figure almost spoiled for young peopk te- 
he has been typed as a 
in the new biographies young P“P>' ““ 
even children may catch a glimpse of * 
real Franklin-witty, worldly, “ban^ ad 
by the ladies and adoring them in mrm 
equally at home in the wilderness and in 
Se court, a scientist, a man of “ 

diplomat, an amateur musician, lazy and pr^ 

of strength and weakness on a grand sea e, 
rrith a tremendous brain directing the whole 
To have made Franklin, of all * 

image of a stuffy prig was a “u=e- To mi" 
cover the whole man and reveal him to ^ 
generation, as Carl Van Doren ‘"‘S “ 

OTwning achievement of modern biogiap y. 

The whole mon 

Carl Van Doren’s Frantlinh an 
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ography as "the history of the lives of indi- 
vidual men as a branch of litctatufc. Here, 
as Mr. Nicolson points out, arc the three 
points of emphasis; hhtoryt that is, facts 
authentic and verifiable; an indiiidiial, not a 

Biography as hislory 

Authenikily 

I f a biography is the history of a person's 
life, it should be as accurate and authentic 
as research can make it. The author must 
read the complete literary works of his hero 
and study everything he has created— music, 
paintings, or sculpture. The biogtaphet must 
examine any letters or diaries or joottuls 
left by the man. His personal papers In turn 
must be compared with the comments of 
contemporaries as recorded in their books or 
lettets or diaries. If these seem contradictory, 
the biogtaphet roust discover what the atti- 
tude of the contemporary was-friendly, wot- 
shipful, or definitely antagonistic. This may 
Involve consulting the available writings of 
still other contemporaries who knew both 
men and who, in tutit, left records of their 
relationships. The mass of petsonal papers 
and documents which a conscientious mod- 
ern biographer goes through in order to be 
even reasonably certain of the authenticity 
of hb material b staggering. Esther Forbes, 
in her meticulous research for her Paul Rc- 
vere and the World He Lived In, ^thered 
enough information about the lively antics 
of Boston’s apprentices to give body to a 
second book, Johnny Tremain (p. 438). The 
limitations of biography had prevented her 
from using her unagination or guessing at 
some of the things that happened in the life 
of Paul Revere; so Johnny was the fictional 
vent for all her wondenngs about those busy 
apprentices. 

Ob'iecllvlty 

Esther Forbes* experience in writing the life 
of Paul Revere suggests another test for bbg- 
raphy as hbtory. A biographer b not free to 


paragon or a type; literature, th.it is, a con- 
scious wotk of art. This description with some 
amplifications not only defines biography, but 
suggests tlie standards by which wc should 
judge it. 


give his own opinions or to present an inter- 
pretation for which he has no evidence. His 
hero's deeds should speak for themselves. If 
they seem ambiguous, tlic author may specu- 
late about the contradictory evidence, but be 
may not take sides or tell the reader what 
to think- Was Sam Houston completely 
honest and disinterested in his dealings with 
the Indians and with his Cherokee foster- 
father? Marquis James, in The Raven, a 
biography of Sam Houston, never tells us 
how' he regards Houston's actions. He pre- 
sents the evidence and lets the reader draw 
his own conclusions. And readers of The 
Raven differ in their judgment of Sam just 
as Sam’s contemporaries themselves disagreed. 
James, then, is objeaive in presenting Hous- 
ton's life. He scrupulously refrains from 
imposing himself or his judgments on the 
reader. 

It also follows that the biogtaphet may re- 
port only those words and thoughts which 
the hero has recorded or is known to have 
spoken. Some biographers have got around 
thb strict limitation by saying, "Perhaps he 
thought. . . or "Perhaps he meaiit wlwt he 
said, who knows?” Lynon Strachey uses thb 
device repeatedly in hb Queen Victoria. 
When the gouty old king whom she was to 
succeed asked the young Victoria for her 
favorite rune, she replied without a moment’s 
hesitation, "God Save the King.” ’Thb, 
Strachey tells us, "has been praised as an 
eicly example of a tact which was afterwards 
famous.” Then he adds cryptically, "But she 
was a very trudiful child, and perhaps it was 
hec genuine opinion.” He closes hb book with 
a dramatic use of thb device. Describing the 
dying queen, old, blind, and silent, he suggests 
that she may perhaps have recalled her past. 



and went to meet the velvet-clad lord Baln- 
mote in sober brown but cut by the best 
London tailor from the finest materials— 
ah, that is mote human.' To read that Penn 
was nied for holding a meeting with oth« 
Quakers is just another drab item, but youth 
warms immediately to the picture of Penn 
on tiial, shut up in a cage at the back ol the 
court-room, shouting out his own defense 


so effectively that he won the jury to his 
side and later won the tight of the jury to 
have its decisions upheld in the Englhh 
courts.' Little incidents and big ones which 
reveal the spirited human being who will not 
be downed and who traveU his own unique 
way bring the individual to 0e for the reader. 
Revealing details ate the veiy essence of good 
biography. 


Biography as literature 

If biography is a branch of litetatute, *en 
I it, like any other work of art, should be a 
consciously planned composition. It has a 
subject, a theme, unity attained through that 
theme, style, a pattern of the whole, and a 
pattern ol the parts. These may not be evi- 
dent to the casual reader, but if the life is 
written with any skill, they are there. 

Theme and unity 

Biography like history is bas^ ™ 
memed facts. No liberties iMy be " 
these facts; no flights of fan<T are P® 
sible. The biographer begins by 
all the documents and examining al tl^e « 
dence. But the modern 

he should not give his accumulated te^* 
to the reader in its endless and often 
details. He must choose those 
thinks will most truly reveal the man a 
author has come to know him. It « m 
matter of seleaion and organization ttat the 
biography ceases <0 be pure y 

becomes a work of art. F , 

through his reading of all the 
weighing of all the evidence, gradMlly de 
velops a theme. Around this em j 

gatiL the facts so that they not O"'? '“'T 

Themanashehascometos«h^.b« 

so that they also give umty to t , j 
to the btmk. If he selects hb *e-ne 
he examines the iwrience he w ^ 

biased, subjective biography. If 
theme emerging out of the chaos o 


he will write a chronological record whidi 
may lack wholeness and charm. This is the 
modern point of view, influenced especially 
by the French. Andre Maurois, for example, 
in AipMl of Biography, compares the writ- 
ing of a biography to painting; 

The biogiaphcr, like the portrait pamter and 
the landscape painter, must pick 
lial qualities in the whole subject which he n 
conlOTpIating. By such a choice, -f b' 
make the choice without weakening Ihyihofe 

he is leiy precisely peifomiing the artist s func- 
tion. (p. 50) 

hfautois speaks too of the symmetiy of 
certain lives and remarks that even Bytons 
life, with all its incidents, "mirtt =1“ have 
to hidden unity; the problem ts “ 

So the author of a hiogtaphy must first sam 
mle himself with facts; then he must ,u- 
rtiesize these facts until the hem begins o 
emerge as an integrated human bemg 
spite of contradictions, with pulses and a 
ejection of energies that give wholenjs nd 
significance to the life. In this umty of a We 
diTTuthor finds his theme, and around the 
theme composes his book. 

Carl Van Doten, in his magnificent Be^ 
iarrrm FraMin, states his theme 
his last paragraph, but he gives a clue m 
in his preface. He says: 

B ,1 the chief aim of the book has been to 

VM; Chapeef 15. 


JEIuabeth Janrt Gtar. P*”"’ P- 
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is destroying the typed hero of the past and 
portraying the whole man. The book that is 
generally considered the greatest biography 
in the English language, James Boswell’s 
Life of Samuel Johnson ( 1791 ) > is as modern 
in this respect as Strachey’s Queen Victoria 
(1924). But despite Boswell’s early demon- 
stration of what a good biography should be, 
the typed life somehow or other became firmly 
established in the years before Strachey, and 
of course in its juvenile form was thoroughly 
disliked by youngsters. 

But, it is objeaed, while it may be all right 
to give adults the whole tmth about a man— 
his vices, the tragedies in his life, his failures 
—still children cannot and should not have 
the complete account. This may be true. The 
younger children are, the less they are able 
to understand or accept the ultimate tragedy 
of a life. A child s life of Mozati‘ terminates 
with his first adult triumphs, and a biog- 
raphy of Shelley* for the teen age concludes 
before the tragedies and the scandaU begin. 
NeiAer record is falsified; it just does not 
continue long enough to catch up with sor- 
row. The Raven, Marquis James' adult biog- 
raphy of Sam Houston, tells about Sam’s 
talong an Indian mate and abandoning her 
when K was convenient. Six Feet Stx, the 
Jaines version of this biography for children 
omits such episodes. This certainly is not 
presenting the whole man. But while adults 
ate entitled to a complete picmte. children are 
biographies 

should be tn^ as far as they go, with no 
fals.fKat.ons but the whole adult truth may 
not be w.th.n die children’s range of com^ 
pfehens.on and judgmenc 

Vivid details 

Well remain ,he j^eetest of all bioo 

* *' Mo24iTt, tbt Wonder 

Ecnft. n. Bo, SielUj. 


\idiai prayers he said; how desperately he 
feared death and how he loved the company 
of men; how he sneaked out at night so the 
servants would not know about his buying 
oysters for Hodge, his cat; what he thought 
about taverns and second marriages; how he 
regarded David Garrick. In fact, we scarce- 
ly know anyone else so well as we know 
Samuel Johnson when we have finished read- 
ing Boswell. In the same way, Katherine 
Drinker Bowen brings John Adams, and the 
American Revolution to life, and Van Doren 
portrays the real Benjamin Franklin~aot 
through large generalizations but through a 
multitude of rich and arresting details. 

In the past, biographies written for young 
people failed at precisely thb point. The)' 
told children about the large affairs in which 
their heroes played a part but neglected to 
give any account of the individual man with 




amusing iQjosyncrasies, yttiw, 

and special talents which made him unique 
among other men. Children delight in Frank- 
lin’s account of himself as a boy floating in 
a pond on his back propelled by a kite;* or 
Davy Crockett crossing an icy river in De- 
cember, sometimes in and sometimes out of 
the water, but managing to keep dry his 
keg of gunpowder, a bundle, and his gun, 
Bets^”; or Haydn tuning off the pigtail 
of a fellow chorister;® or Lewis and Clark, 
the intrepid exploren. feeling uncomfortable 
when the Indians at a ceremonial feast served 
a stewe dog, reminding them of their own 
ipot; or Imcoln holding a child upside down 
“ mcks on the ceiling a, a joke on 
*e stepmother he deatl, loved, a joke he 
righted with a fresh coat of whitewash.’ Such 
^apadcs ate intelligible to children and 
T 1 ?' 'heir range, 

is J°,^'°“'^'i’'""'i'“«dinsober clothes 
B dull euough. To learn that even after he 
^ Quaker he still loved good raiment 

Vm Doren. 

•Zulu Divii, No O/iff irx;,, _ ,, 

-nd Edgae d-AukIre. AifXl hncoln {no- 
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ind went to meet the velvet-clad lord Balu- 
aioie in sober brown but cut by the Kst 
London tailor from rhe finest matenals- 
ah, that is mote human,' To read that Penn 
was tfied for holding a meeting mth other 
Quakers is just another drab item, but youth 
warms immediately to the picture of enn 
on trial, shut up in a cage at the back of the 
court-room, shouting out his own defense 


so eHectivcly that he won the jury to his 
side and later won the tight of the jury to 
have its decisions upheld in the English 
courts.’ Little incidents and big ones which 
reveal the spirited human being who will not 
be downed and who travels his own unique 
way bring the individual to life for the reader. 
Revealing details ate the very essence of good 
biography. 


Biography as literature 

If biography is a branch of litetamte, then 
I it, like any other work of art, should be a 
consciously planned composition It has a 
subject, a theme, unity attained through ttot 
theme, style, a pattern of the whole, and a 
pattern of the parts. These may not be ev - 
dent to the casual reader, but if the 
written with any skill, they ate ete. 

Theme and unity 

Biography like history is based <>“ 
mentel tes. No liberties may be “hen w 
these facts; no flights of fancy 
slble. The biographer begins by 
all the documents and examining a 
dence. But the modern ® kH 

he should nor give his accumulat^ re^rch 
to the reader in its endless and o 
details. He must choose those which he 

thinks will most truly reveal the roan a 

author has come to know him. t is 
matter of selection and organaation that the 

tS^ng^VrS eliti gradu^ 

velops a theme. Around this theme 
ganiaes the facts so that they nor 

L man as he has come to see 

so that they also give uniqi in ’ ^ before 
,o .he book. If he seleas hb ^ 

he examines the nwdch™’ ^ „„ 

biased, subjective biography. -vents, 

theme emeiging our of the chaos of events, 

Janet Gray, P. 206. 


he will write a chronological record whi* 
may lack wholeness and charm. This is the 
modern point of view, influenced especially 
by the French. Andre Mautols, for example, 
in rirpeerr of Biography, compares the writ- 
ing of a biography to paintmg: 

The bioeiaphcr, like the portrait painter and 
the landscape painter, must pick 0““!" 
tial qualities in the whole subject svliich he is 
conlLplating. By such a choice, 'f can 
make the choice without weakening the whole, 
he is very precisely peifo.ming the artist s func- 
tion. (p. 50) 

Maurois speaks too of the symmetry of 
cetmin lives and remarks that By™” 
life, with all its incidents mmt 
its hidden unity; rhe problem u “ ^ ^ 
So the author of a biography must first sam 
^rf himself with facts; then he must jn- 
ihesize these facts until the hero begins 
emerge as an integrated human bemg 
X of conrradicions, with purposes and a 
diction of energies foar give wholeness and 
sLificance to the life. In this unity of a We 
die author finds his .heme, and around the 

'‘■'SriTn^Dmemfotmagnificem 
JaiSplNin, stares^ rheme 
his last paragraph, but he gives a clue 
in his preface. He says: 


siM., Ch»ptef 15. 
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is destroying the typed hero of the past and 
portraying the whole man. The book that is 
generally considered the greatest biography 
in the English language, James Boswell’s 
Life of Samuel Johnson (1791), is as modern 
in this respea as Strachey's Queen Victoria 
(1924). But despite Boswell’s early demon- 
stration of what a good biography should be, 
the typed life somehow or other became firmly 
established in the years before Strachey, and 
of course in its juvenile form was thoroughly 
disliked by youngsters. 

But, it is objected, while it may be all ri^t 
to give adults the whole truth about a man— 
his vices, the tragedies in his life, his failures 
—still children cannot and should not have 
the complete account. This may be true. The 
younger children are, the less they are able 
to understand or accept the ultimate tragedy 
of a life. A child s life of Mozart* terminates 
with his first adult triumphs, and a biog- 
raphy of Shelley* for the teen age concludes 
before the tragedies and the scandaU begin 
Nei^er record is falsified; it just does not 
continue long enough to catch up with sor- 
row. The Raven, Marquis James’ adult biog- 
raphy of Sam Houston, tells about Sam’s 
taking an Indian mate and abandoning her 
when It was convenient. Six Feet Six, the 
James version of this biography for children 
omits such episodes. This certainly is not 
presenting the whole man. But while adults 
are entitled to a complete picture, children are 
T biographies 

taMa„o„. but the ^hole adult ttuth ma, 
™t be „,th,„ the childten-a tanje of com 
prehension and judgment. 

Vivid detoils 

Bowell remains the greatest of all bkm 
^hets pattl, because of his tt^en^S 

Ks^rh^rThcSr 

’Uii,, Bean, JJ, 


what prayers he said; how desperately he 
feared death and how he loved the company 
of men; how he sneaked out at night so the 
servants would not know about his buying 
oysters for Hodge, his cat; what he thought 
about taverns and second marriages; how he 
regarded David Garrick. In fact, we scarce- 
ly know anyone else so well as we know 
Samuel Johnson when we have finished read- 
ing Boswell. In the same way, Katherine 
Drinker Bowen brings John Adams, and the 
American Revolution to life, and Van Doren 
portrays the real Benjamin Franklin— not 
through large generalizations but through a 
multitude of rich and arresting details. 

In the past, biographies written for young 
people failed at precisely this point. 'They 
told chUdren about the large affairs in which 
their heroes played a part but neglected to 
give any account of the individual man with 
his amusing idiosyncrasies, peculiar bents, 
and special talents which made him unique 
among other men. Children delight in Frank- 
lin s account of himself as a boy fioating in 
a pond on his back propelled by a kite;* or 
Davy Crockett crossing an icy river in De- 
cember, sometimes in and sometimes out of 
the water, but managing to keep dry his 
.^"PO’^der, a bundle, and his gun, 
tlS cutting off the pigtail 

ol a fellow chorister;* or Lewis and Clark, 
the intrepid explorers, feeling uncomfortable 
when the Indians at a ceremonial feast served 
a stewed dog, reminding them of their own 
or Lincoln holding a child upside down 
to make tracks on the ceiling as a joke on 
the ^pmother he dearly loved, a joke he 
righted with a fresh coat of whitewash.* Such 
^I>ad« are intelligible to children and 
bemg the great ones within their range, 
k J n “ ^ sober clothes 
oven after he 

^ Quaker he still loved good raiment 
Van Doren, Ben/tfCTM t> 17 

D,n,y Crockeu, pp. 94.97. 

45”' •’’f 

D»vu. No 'oihet inUe Men d 7i 

rJSf “s*' (un. 
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From lorn.. Doogkor^'. 

m, •■bihriou, ,hi„Jis " « opJ"'”/ 

Do»Ff.Frt/F f-Vwrw P-F^/W /iF ™ W”S 

Tu'J.,in,. ne .n,,e. »/ ^F //« F™, - j 
to, itF F»r. to ;/«F, 0/ rtF ft™* rf-"' ■“^ 

f„o„A /f™™™f *™™ .«<( 

„ p,««rF cl ccrlhy Mlcn-c frccf.e, icccic” 

cirj,r;:.';';™£S3 

So he sat and "ailed of “j 

ssieied the joung man's He 

he n.er been lost? He, Darnel Boone, losH He 

thought bach a ;vhfc s o* ns 

^ery slowly: No» j» 

once for three days.’ (pp- 9'{'9^-' 

And the conclusion: 

So they to* a day off for 

humble, great-heasted <»n.er- 

strong invisible „( toeiica- 

stones for these United 

(P-95) .. 

Notice the strong swing and °j „( 

prose. Notice, too, the hoto«pnn s^bty »• 

L words-ploneer talk, not teco^^ ™ 
some detail, but richly suggest®!. 
opening chant on Pioneei “ fnoone, 

so is hh preliminary letter to Colonel Boone, 

ending with: 

“Rise up, you lanfc}' sons of to cut 

That you may have the enduring S 

a^lean straight path Sn 

through the wilderness against oppres 
and aggression, f^g^. 

For generations marching 
doms 

Riding tow’ards the sun 
Singing in the canebrakes 
Singing in the tough spots 

Chanting: Democracy, Be™ "C M ^ j 
Millions of cantanlerous laughmg sons 

Sho„rg^lSL. the tyrannies, the hosts 

of Darkness 



Shooting with a seven-times-mighty shout of 
NO SURRENDER.” 

And so, Daniel Boone, I wish you a hearty 
Tennessee , 

Howdy 8nd So LrOng. (p. 7/ 

Thb book, deservedly a N^bety Award, b 
one of the finest modern biographres 

:*en for young people, and se.es as - 

example of the way m j 

reflea the subject matter and mood or m 
„rSv“ James Daugherty's illusuanons for 
*rta>k have the same sweep and swing 
S hbverLl style. Fat babies "wrassling 
rrHth wildcats and “^"“g "down -he to 

SESan^rdaX''^^^^^^ 

"Usavages-fteseptoFbav^n^'^ 

rmovemen. which 

n.e excerpts R-" <> /““ differ- 

demonstrate not only pro 

eot pattetns-a ^ patterns 

whole with subtle changes m tn P 


man mov’ing through great and troubling events. 
No effort has been made to cut his nature to 
fit any simple scheme of what a good man ot^t 
to be. Here, as truly as it has been possible to 
find out, is what Franbhn did, said, thought, 
and felt. Perhaps these things msy heJp to 
rescue him from the dry, prim people who have 
claimed him as one of them. They praise his 
thrift. But he himself admitted that he could 
never leam frugah’ty, and he practised ft no 
longer than his poverty forced him to. They 
praise his prudence. But at seventj- he became 
a leader of a revolution, and throughout his 
life he ran bold risks. They praise him for being 
a plain man. Hardly another man of affairs has 
eser been more devoted than Franklin to the 
pleasant graces. The dry, prim people seem to 
regard him as a treasure shut up in a savings 
bank to which they have the lasvful key. I here- 
with give him back, in his grand dimensions, 
to his nation and the world, fpp. v/ii-it) 


Then, on the last page, the theme emerges 
as clearly as a fitial note from a trumpet 
Franklin, says the author, "seems to have 
been more than any single man; a harmooi- 
OM human multitude.” There it is, the core 
of the man's life-his remarkable diversity, 
all the interests and powers of the mao in 
telatice. "a harmonious human multitude.” 
It IS a great theme around which Van Doren, 
with his tireless research and delightful style, 
ha built a notable biography whose unity 
also centers in diversity. 

Turning to chUdren's or young people’s 
biographies, we often find the theme in ,he 
(Nathaniel 

^•ditch).He Heard America Smg (Stephen 
Foster) . Irit mctble Loma (Louisa M. Alcott) 

of rJf Eatons life 

of Gcorse Washmpon, she shows how cei 
»nd over aj5.,„ circumstances and *e times 
.tt^tfeted w,* Washinjton-s life and S 
him to other ways of livini. 

W ^n a homespun ftonr^atpS;?^ 


Ihea the country squire was called upon for 
soldiery and more soldiery, and finally he was 
made the head of the Continental Army. 
Seven long years of campaigning followed, 
with his whole heart yearning for the gracious 
life of ifount Vernon. Then came peace and 
a chance to realize his desires, but destiny 
called him once more, this time to the presi- 
dency, the gravest responsibility an American 
had ever faced. Washington played a great 
part in every role he undertook, bur it would 
seem that these roles were not of his own 
choosing. He would have been a leader in 
any situation, but destiny called him to 
national greatness. 

Not all biographies adhere so closely and 
obviously to theme and unity as those Just 
certainly not the early examples of 
biography. But modern biographies seem to 
be following this pattern more and more, 
and juvenile biographies, too, are often or- 
ganized around a central theme which gives 
a dramatic unity to the book. 




If biogtsphy is to be judged as Iftetamre, it 
must also have a pleasing style. As one 
authority has said, style is "the auditory efiect 
ol prose. The prose must be beautiful to 
read and it must be appropriate to the sub- 
^ matter and to the mood of the story. 
Read aloud this excerpt from James Daugh- 
Daniel Boone: 

fad Po-an, wfiose family 

a “ fbe valley „ear them. T!,e,e was 

shaS "" Carelma fiddfes 

M 'bo were 

tna“ aiLd . ‘bo "ofshbms fo, 

« “"''O"'" 'boy 

n™ °r "■'e'Po'o o btand 

™ mmumg. (p,%' f ''"o'd 

Or this brief picture of the ofd man: 

be 'be &e where 

of bis gun ramrod 

gun. Some friends were coming and fie 
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is a legitimate one. is that this mate the 
nartative mote dramatic. They contend that 
anyone who starts to relate a heto tale to a 
child invariably begins to tell what the peo- 
ple thought or said. It is true *at the mm 
meat we start some episodes about George 
Washington or Abraham Lincoln we find 
ourselves saying. "So George thought to hm- 
selt or "When Sarah Bush saw her 

new'step-son. Abe. she liked the boy « 
once, and said ,0 him . . . ." 
methods bring the scene mote vivtdly to We 
for a child. Furthermore, the ^ 

fiaionalized conversations would 1“"'? 

by saying that while they ate “ 

found in so many words in any re ' 
have basis in known facts. Certa.nly whether 
fictionalized dialogue is justified or oM, w 
find a great deal of this sort of thmg to m« 
biographies written for the .jyg 

the authors give no sources it « 
for a casual reader to tell whether there js 
a sound reason tor such free ■"t'rptemto". 
or whether the author is merely bemg 
dramatic as his fancy dictates. ^ 

It these juvenile biographies , 

notes and source ,“"L of 

which authors ate doing a scho a y P 
work in a partially fictionaWed vem, and 
which ones are sunply ‘ „ 

basfa for a creative story. There 
brids in this field: First, there is ^ 

biography, in which the ,s 

and only a few is no 

occasional dialogue for w uinvraphicd 

acmal record. Second, there -s 
Pctlon, which takes a htstoncai *araa 
a basis for a story semihistorical m natur 

Ficiionaliied biography 

Most of out juveniles belong to 

That is. they are based on carfnl^'„, 

and are fictionalizrf only 

casting known facts m Stance. 

complete with ““''““Xing the moving 

Elizabeth Janet Gray, “■ relating 

quarrel benveen Admiral ^ 

L lately turned Quaker, begms tt wim 


old Admiral exploding wtathfully, . . . tee 
people you may not thee and thou— We Kmg, 
the Duke of York, and myself.” This speech 
is much mote exciting than the plain state- 
ment, "The Admiral objected to his sons 
Quaker use of thee and thou.” The quarrel 
continues the next day, climaxmg in the 
Admiral’s terrible threat: 

•T am going fo kneel down and pray to God 
that you may not be a Quaker, nor go ever 
again to any more of their meetings. 

And William’s frenzied reply: 

“Before I will hear thee pray after any such 
manner." he eried, "f’f! leap out of the wtn- 
dow.” 

It was a high window, too, and urrot^* 
m Elizabedt Gray. William was saved only 

by the happy ■■"“"‘f'°''/come%f call 
father’s most elegant friends come to call. 

Lnce Elizabeth Gray is a scrupulous t«eatch 
scholar, she probably had some ^ 
meotaiy evidence for this quarrel. She does 
for iosrance, give the Adrniral = ,S 

,o William summoning him home f 

grim conference. Assuming then that there 
fs a historical basis for the scene, ’f “ “P' 
the dialogue, which cettamly heightens the 

tomarh^wordsfairlycracklingwtthsup- 

Xl;rSna.ized biography is the fin- 
est panefn of biography for yo-S ^ Xet 
children. We find it again m the 
written by Clara Judson, James Da"^ 
lean Latham, and Call Sandburg. There is no 
Tubr that dialogue based on ^ 
is wtitten by a scholar and an ^ 

histocv to life, te-cteates living, breathing 
LIS and makes a dramatic impression on 
children. 


BJogTOphical fiction 

Whar should or should not be cia-^XeL 

ugraphical "r”Tc‘’mIrer Siges 
Bat Columbus Satis by t.. ^lear-cut 

serve as a distinguished ^^d ff 
example of biographical 6“°" “ in four 
■Ihc great admiral’s story is told m 
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of the mdhldual parts. Another fine exam- 
ple of style and pattern in biography is Carl 
Sandburg’s Abe Uncoln Grows Up, adapted 
from the first twenty-seven chapters of his 
book for adults. The Prairie Years. Picking the 
book up anywhere, you discover that it reads 
aloud so easily and naturally you just keep 
reading. Of Tom Lincoln, the father, Sand- 
burg writes; 

fie wasn’t exactly lazy; fie was sort of inde- 
pendent, and bleed to be where he wasn’t 
interfered with. ... He was a wild buck at 
fighting, when men didn't let him alone. A 
man talked about a woman once in a way Tom 
Lincoln didn't like. And in the fight that came, 
Tom bit a piece of the man’s nose off. . . ! 
Though he tyas short spoken, he knew yarns* 
could crack jokes, and had a reputation as a 
story-teller when he got started, (pp. 22-ty} 

Of Nancy Hanks, Sandburg writes differ- 
ently: 


Tlie Lincolns had a cabin of their own to 
live in. ft stood among wild crab-apple trees. 
And the smell of wrid crab-apple blossoms 

nc !umm,r stm ibi y.„ shook oul 

ItoklT^o, “""S' '“S'”'"’ 


of the miltsichness he 




soms flamed white and she canied a boy<hiId 
into the world, (p. 8y) 

The wild crab-apple blossoms mark the com- 
pletion of the pattern. 

A different use of pattern is well illus- 
trated by the opening chapter of Elizabeth 
Janet Gray’s Pents. She describes Peon’s 
father, young Captain Penn, already rising in 
the English navy, in which eventually he be- 
comes Admiral; his wife with her Irish es- 
tates; the king with his two sons, James and 
Charles; a shoemaker named George Fox; 
an eight-month-old heiress, Gulielma Sptin- 
^tt; and the lusty baby, William Penn. 

And all these scattered lives were to play 
their part in the life of the baby who slept and 
cried and ate and slept again in sight of the 
steep walls of the old, grim Tower, into which 
had gone, down the centuries, many prisoners, 
young and old, frightened and defiant; and 
from which fewer had come out. The To^ver 
too had its part. fp. 7) 


nere, we are told, ate all the threads of the 
story, all the important elements in the life 
of the baby, who grew to be the man of 
whom It was said later, "the world has not 
y« ought up with William Penn.’’ There 
“ . small patterns 

whKh will make up the large pattern. 

lEese examples show how biography, al- 
though as scrupulously documented as his- 
tory. may become in the act of composition 
a branch of literature. Yet. good adult biog- 
raphes are as sound sources for facts as his- 
torics This may also be true of biographies 


Biographical types for children 

A '"""ii' 1-ioSra- 

‘-Tf”'- i” y 

d 

accounts of the ** 


In the third place, biographers for the 
^ng nsoally feel Utat iffs'^^egf.iiate to 

theit^ ‘"‘"P"’' thoughts of 

ctoacKts. In other words, they put sen. 

into^'e"'°h*T 1!"“"' anTthoughts 

d^nmentary evidence, nteit eicuse, and ft 
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with the saints and the refoimers, the emanc - 
patets and idealists, has to" 

^located to the periods ot late adolescen 
and to maturity. 

However, the pre-adolescent ch.ld lovB 
action and yearns to know everythmg the 
is to know about his special hero« who am 
doers. From explorers to his tavor.te basetoU 

stars, the child wants to know what they M 

and how they did it. Moreover, 
tales and stories o£ everyday an*'" ’ , j 
been arriving gradually at " bro^ 

standards of right and wrong. He may no 
understand self-abnegation or a'"™ ■ 

he knows all about fair play, hotiesty, J . 
bravery and kindness, these simp e ethic 
oSn he respects and will upho d^^^ 
Furthermore, he admires men 
these virtues. In the baS'"'’‘"S 
always distinguish betweeri tea 
nary heroes. Jack the Giant IGller and ^ • 
buZ Mollie Whuppie and Joan of A y 
be much alike in his ntiud, but the s^« 
about these people ate laying , , jgj 
foundation for his understanding of behavior 
and standards of morality. 

BlographyforchndrenA^nto^ 

with heroes of action. ^ and 

school teachers have long n° ■ yog. 
have told children some " ® pnt— Moses, 

raphies from the Old Testament Mos 

Abraham, Jacob, all 

seph. these are S'f }>iogmph es^^^ 
the dramatic appeal of a story 
the child can understand because they 

men of deeds. ,.-v,nols even 

Teachers in the H'-nf^L STs hunch 
those working with the ^e-y ^ j 

a few biographies also. When the 

dten celebrate Washingt ^ ^ 

birthday, the srnall chi en ^ 

-Who was Washington, o W 
coin?- and the 'eacher 

with an episode or two from thme u 

a brief summary of the^ o 

A few years back, ma y ^ incident, 
tell such stories as the jy 
Poor Washington is all too often hxeu 


children’s minds with that incredible myth 
concerning the cherry tree, sponsored by Par- 
son 'Weems. This priggish tale has P'tobly 
done more than anything else to damn Wash- 
ington in the minds of normal chito, or at 
least to remove him from reality. Children 
who have encountered some deviousness, not 
to say bald untruth, in the adults with whom 
they live ate not to be deceived by this m- 
possible Georgie, not for a ininute Iftey 
suspea if he ever said such a thing ( Fathe 
I caMOt tell a lie"), that he ^ P"""'® 

up a front of some kind. Maybe he belonged 
.0 one of those odd families who agr^ nor 
,o spank you for your crimes if you come 
clca?’ In which case Georgie w« ,ust to- 
ing an easy way out of the Brst-class spank- 
ing he so obviously deserved. Any "ay 
lofk at that old talc, so villainously cut ou 
oTwhole cloth by the ptonric parson " « 
no way to introduce George Washington 
die best wrestler, the bigbeft )umpcr, *e 
hardest riding youngs.er in hu 
dten deserve a better start with the foundmg 
fathers than such myths. 


Ingri and Edgar Parin d'AuIaire 
George Washington 
Benjamin Franklin 
Abraham Lincoln 
Columbus 

D-StK give other and more winning pic- 

SrttlWaWon.Tbechildren^^^^^^^^^^ 

ably forgive the “"*^*“*“,0^1 

remember George There is the 

kTto making.' a glunpse of 
retanlgVe '>'= rWess general 

■who was to be. of Incri and 

Tie piemre-book biographie-^.^ ^ 

Edgar d’Aulaire at 
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parts, each from the standpoint of a supposed 
eyev\-itness. A monk at la Rabida tells of the 
events leading up to the sailing of the Pinia, 
the Nha, and the Santa Marta. A vagabond 
sailor relates the harrowing details of the 
voyage and also the settlement at La Navidad. 
And one of the Indian converts, brought back 
to Spain by Columbus, describes the closing 
tragedy. This is a beautifully written and dra- 
matic story; it brings Columbus vividly to 
life. No adult would mistake it for biography, 
but young readers take it much as they take 
the hisrorically accurate account in Armstrong 
Sperry's The Voyages of Christopher Colttm- 
bus. Young readers accept the books in the 
Childhood of Famous Americans series as 
tmc biographies, although libraries tightly 
classify them as fiction. Each Is predomi- 
nantly an unagmative re-creation of a child- 
hood. written to fit a theme. 

■pie reason for sometimes cataloguing as 
Nmbery Medal 
0 :r,, On. Mr. BowdM,. b not «> clear. 

" fia.on1l.2ed blosraphy. It prob- 

ablp no more use of imisinary dlalopue 

listed “ 

Intri as bioptaphy. Air, Bowdiich does in- 

such as members of ships’ cteas, but the au! 


thor adds that "there are about four dozen 
historical characters. ..handled with accuracy 
as to time, place, and personality." {Horn 
Book, August 1956) Certainly this book, 
based on all the historical documents avail- 
ably is a magnificent record of a little-known 
^riius. In purpose and effect on the reader it 
is biography. 

^ These distinctions among different types of 
historical literature are not deeply important 
to the children’s use of the books. When 
young people read biographical fiction, they 
might be warned, "This is the way it may 
have happened, but history does not tell us for 
suty" And when they read biography or even 
fictionalized biography, it may be said, "In 
so far as the author can find historical records, 
this IS the way it did happen." 

Briefly, the chief distinctions between good 
biographies for adults and those for children 
ate that, m the latter, sources are rarely stated, 
unravory episodes are usually omitted, and re- 
evtn« are more likely ,0 be enlivened 
nnaginnry dialogue. On the whole, how- 
ZZ’ ", for children repre- 

Knr scholarly research and conscientious 

“'ylo. Such 

ter IS " of *0 

n«r modern contributions to children’s llter- 


Biographles for young children 

I'te*”" 'lurr rhetc is 

c J c Lr'“' before adoL 

child 'sajs' “DaSSV U .S''" *' 

Ts;" a';?,:' >>‘0*'“^^ 

fiourur inictcsi,?”SS"* 

riJrJ .0 miirit h i. 1’?""^ *- 

child is nos sraj. r ' ^'^ork. Tor the )-oung 

■•■rr =reT,i;".‘‘^satrs“T' 

I) catrm of action. 

SIC 


— character development 
gr^t erS or hL he 

S' =S S’ ■ '''Wirclpline, unselfish- 

StSo,^’ “ •>■0 oWW 

of a man’s^ or even follow an account 
un idS “ "'•‘““or idea or of 

hetoes'arcnoS'’^'” '“"Ourour* ™rh such 
his^n " ■’unn, with 

Safs fa a rh '”,Q"u>-«ism and teal 
Ir b diflicul, older children. 

for chiirf h^"’"^" oo-uu 'o life 

a man nf idSThS’r 
biocranliv x,u- 1 u “ reasons that 

■OEraphj, which has so often been concerned 



Alice Dalgliesh 

The Columbus Sfory 

The text, less than thirty pages long, of this 
story-biography is vividly alive and re-creates 
with simple dignity the boyhood of Columbus. 
Leo Politi’s brilliantly colored illustrations are 
perhaps the finest he has made. Since the book 
carries Columbus only through his triumph- 
ant first voyage, with none of the tragedy o 
the later years, it can be read aloud to chil- 
dren as young as five or six. Third-graders can 
read it for themselves. With Miss Da gheshs 
gift for making the past convincingly alive 
for young children (see Chapter 1 )» 
logical that she should also succeed m the 
task of writing biography for the youngest 
children. 

Clyde Robert Bulla 

Squanto, Friend of the White Men 

Squanto, the Indian friend of the Pilgrims, is 
an almost mythical figure to most Americans. 
Children will be thrilled by his amazing h^- 
He was taken to England in l605 an ^ 
there for eight years. Then he returned to 
this country with John Smith only to P 
tured and sold to Spain by slave hunters. In 
Spain he was rescued by the ^r‘ars an 
turned once mote to his native Ian • 
an incredible tale beautifully told by Clyde 
Bulla, who has a gift for writing 
books that are never commonplace. «s 
torical tales have a pleasant lilt an 
and substantial content. Squanto has t ® ^ 
virtues, and a fascinating hero as we . 
appears again in }ohn BilUngton, w 
Squanto, the story of a spirited boy w o 
the Pilgrims and himself into considerable 
trouble. 

Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher 
Biographies of musicians 
The happy collaboration and later the in- 
dividual work of Opal Wheeler ^ 

Deucher have resulted in a senes of bio^- 
phies of musicians for younger chi ren, a 
seven to ten, which have proved unusually 


popular. The books follow a similar pattern- 
family, birth, amusing or extraordinary epi- 
sodes of childhood, hardships (but never 
tragedies), artistic achievements and tri- 
umphs. With Mozart the story terminates 
before the tragedies begin. The title indicates 
the Aiemt-Mozart, the Wonder Boy. ^ 
Knowing the tragedies in the lives of 
many of these musicians, the biting poverty 
and the humiliations, you may wonder if 
the tone of these books is not a shade too 
merry and light-hearted. The description of 
the Bachs copying music for their choir at 
night after a day's work does not suggest 
enslavement to the task but just another 
happy evening. 'There is no hint in the Mo- 
zart or the Schubert of the neglect, the 
pitiable poverty, and the tragedies that con- 
tinually haunted these two men. Perhaps this 
treatment is legitimate since the books are 
directed to an audience under eleven. Some 
teachers and parents, on the other hand, feel 
that young children should not be protected 
from all harsh realities, that they should 
know of the ultimate tragedy in Mozarts 
life of Beethoven's deafness, of Schuberts 
poverty. Then, knowing the deprivations of 
their lives, children may listen with even 
greater appreciation to the music of these 

^^e fact remains, however, that for young 
children the Wheeler-Deucher formula is ex- 
tremely popular. Certainly, children love the 
episodes these authors have chosen for them 
Ithe little Mozart enchanting the Austrian 
and announcing that he w, II marry 
Marie Antoinette when he grows up, or Bach 
™yLg by nroonhgh. the music locked away 

I^kete lives of the nrusiciansnremorable 
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full-paje lithographs in dap, jlowins co 
ors, on alternate pages, and with black an 
whttes and innmnetable small piemre, in h 
tween. These small pictures fulfill a definii 
pntpose m each book, sometunes adding dm 
ouches to the interpretation of the hero 

his’wS’ *™‘"e something i 

his work or ptogiess. In Ben, mm Frnnklr, 

savife! Ftanklin's wi 

sayings. These are fun fnr 

Sit 

Ac Illustrations are 

-f"i,-.st„dpti,edetairc:;.t°;;,“ts^ 


From Ingri end Edgor Porin d'Aulalre'i Abrofiom llncotn, 
Degbleday, Doron, 1940 (original in color, beok7>,i x 11%) 

Composed with malhematical balance, this picture 
leads the eye from the center of interest— the 
new b<Ay-back and up to the fireplace and the 
clock. Patches of light and dark are evenly 
dsstrtbuted on each side. Homely details of 
frontier life are evident, and the old horse 
looking in at the baby is a humorous touch. 


uncoln. No need to talk about the doorless 
dwellings— in one picture a horse has stuck 
his head into the single room of the cabin 
and seems to be taking a neighborly interest 
in the new baby. Notice the little boys’ single 
^lluses upon which hangs all the responsi- 
bihty for holding up their scanty pants. Look 
at that three-sided shelter of the Lincolns, so 
hard to describe, but so completely re-created 
.with all its pitiable details. You sec for your- 
«lf the dangers of sand bars and fallen trees 
«n the river. Abe’s tallness is amusingly re- 
vealed over and over without the necessity for 
vetbal descriptions. No need to say that Mary 
Todd w^ something of a termagant, nor that 
problems to contend with in 
Abe. That piaure of the wildly disordered 
stocking feet, 

and wi,h hlary, mm. akimbo, reUected in ,he 

fiin^ '"‘7“' .“I “ ‘’'““‘“'ration of their 
nndamental unlikene.s. The book b full of 

wem simple and the life storfe, „ere incom- 
M1 aS f'"'''™” Pnnilm, Bagalo 

Sw I n™"’ A' “t' of 

Ss A While these 

At ““■'■’-iirade children. 

It is to S T'^'7 A' Acrasclves. 

Phics. wh' I In continue these biogra- 

Ph^ which have sound texts as well as ?e- 
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llluilrelion by W.-ley D.nm, for “"I™” 

.nd Hi. Cot GrtaoJlin b? ““'a"'"'* "*;2' 
Bobbi-M..iin, mr (bcoi «?»■ 
picture 4» x 3U) 

Willey Deanil drmei boyi ei uadetileadmih 
ei he dmei hoiiei. And here )o» tee be 
hat eiien lively Beniamin ainnt mtme cat. 

When, in 1932, Augusta Stevenson wrote 
the first little book in the series, Abe Uticotn. 
Frontier Boy, probably neither she nor her 
publishers knew what she wars starting. From 
the beginning her books were 
popular with children and teachers and they 
still are-all twenty or more. Indeed, on 
state lists the series as "High 
Vocabulary Books.” And that is what th y 
ate. Her formula, which all the other authors 
have followed, is worth examining. In easy- 
tcread vocabulary, with pleny 
tion, she tells an enthralling stoy *a "nrte 
her hem or heroine as real to the chddten as 
their schoolmates. The hemes 
their lives, perform deeds that point drfmtely 
to the great men they ate a^“' ’ 

and reveal theit thoughts and 
ate not biographies, but^ young fw 
delighted with the stories. Certai J , 

books have started many a reluctant r^det 

on his way, and this is no mean ae ^ 

The value of this series to the ‘ 

calculable. Good readers like them. ^ 
ers try them, and retarded rea ers i 
grades and even high schools find content 

^ YetXLies has definite 

adults who guide children's reading should be 

aware of. The pattern is too rigi ^ ^ 

mosphere too completely merry an 

many of the stories are fairy tales 

Mistakes are few and success is . 

young heroes hew to the line too contiou 

“l^ilshMSe to the old stereotyped biog- 

The series mulliply 

The Bobbs-Metrill "Childhood" 

1 to have launched the biography fever with 



raphy of the Parson Weems vatiey-George 
Washington the evet tmthful. Children are 
not hke that. They ate bundles of contradic- 
tions that somehow or other fall into the de- 
sign of mamtiy only after years of stmggle_ 
This oversimplification of life ? 
young reader along, even if it is not nece 
LtilyV' Once the children start reading 
series they ate likely to read too many of the 
books, iSn the good ot superior reader may 
be retarded far below his capacities 

Wisely used, these books may ply an rai- 

‘X at the upper grade leveU m e— 

:t7wro[rsidr^ 

” inSe“t 'b" tok let To- g-d 

r/supetlot -tos Ifam 

:Tm"LLL well as theit persistence and 

success. For that is life. 

tpdrdiildrenandpubBhetsAsateml^nm 

only is the numerical impact oi 



only to musicians but also to biography. In 
addition to Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Bach, 
Beethoven, and Grieg, the books include 
two American composers— Edward MacDow- 
ell and Stephen Foster. In every case the 
authors have chosen musicians whose musk 
is enjoyed by young children. 

Marguerite Henry 
Benjamin West 
and His Cat Grimalkin 

One of the most enchanting story biogra- 
phies for young children is Mrs. Henry’s 
Benjamin West and His Cat Grimalkin. She 
introduces America’s first artist as a child in 
the midst of the affectionate Quaker family 
that ran Door-Latch Inn. Grimalkin, the cat, 
was beloved by every member of the family, 
and he in turn loved them all. But young 
Benjamin was his favorite. Everyone said the 
cat and boy talked to each other. Grimalkin 
meowing louder and louder until he was sure 
Benjamin understood. Then the boy began 
to draw, which was a problem in a Quaker 



family. Father feared it was a worldly sin, 
but he capitulated to the charm of his son’s 
pictures. 

Indians helped Benjamin to his colors, and 
Benjamin, alas! helped himself to Grim- 
alkin's fur for his brushes. Not knowing the 
cause of the poor cat's mangy appearance, 
father prayed over Grimalkin, and the whole 
Quaker community prayed over what to do 
with Benjamin and his passion for painting. 
The results were wonderful for cat and boy. 
Grimalkin got his fur back and America 
got her first artist. No briefing of this book 
can even suggest its humor and tender under- 
standing, both of the cat and of all the peo- 
ple involved in Benjamin's problems. 

The Childhood 

of Famous Americans 


There are comparatively few good biogra- 
phies for young readers, and so perhaps this 
is the place to consider the series of some one 
hundred books known as The Childhood of 
Famous Americans. These books are listed 
for seven years old and up. Libraries classify 
them not as biography, but as fiction or Iitera- 


reaamg or remedial reading, or 
group some of the books with social studies 
or science or language arts. The titles indi- 
the themes to which the life stories are 
fiewd-Mn Q„i„cy Boy Pal, hi or 

Bnve Girl or Bea Vranklin: 
r/n e j Qy^ "j-yig authors are numerous and 
include such able writers as Augusta Steven- 
wn M„,^e,.te Henry, William Steele, Ann 
Wc.1, Helen Albee Monsell, and Miriam 


riZ •'"•‘I '*« 

hamor, „d cW/.r/uroW, 
y.bildren enjoy them. 
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bj WoW D.nni. lor 

end Hrj Cof Grrmalkln by Marguerite Hen^, 
Bobbi Merrill, 1947 (book 6% x 9%, 
picture 4VS x 354) 

Weiley Dennis drnns bays as nnierssanisngly 
as he draws horses. And here you see he 
has sherslh ety Beniamin a cam incins cat. 

When, in 1932, Augusta Stevenson wrote 
the first little book in the scries, Abet Uticoln. 
Frontier Boy, probably neither she nor her 
publishers knew what she was statttng. From 
the beginning her books were 
popular with chMren and teachers and they 
still are-all twenty or more. Indeed, on 
state lists the series as "High 
Vocabulary Books.” And that is what th y 
are. Her formula, which all the other authors 
have followed, is worth examining. In easy- 
to-read vocabulary, with plenty o 
tion, she tells an enthralling story Aa “a to 
her hero or heroine as real to die “ 

their schoolmates. The heroes ta^. 
their lives, perform deeds that point J 

to the great men they ate 
and reveal their thoughts and 
ate not biographies, but young 
delighted with the stories. Certain y 
books have started many a 
on his way, and this is no mean ao ' 

The value of this series to the sch^s 
calculable. Good readers like them, ^ 
ers try them, and retarded ‘ 

grades and even high schools find content 

* VetXs'^ries has definite ^ 

adults who guide children's reading should 
aware of. The pattern is too ngi ^ 
mosphere too completely merry an g ’ -55^ 
many of the stories are fairy tales of succ«^ 
Mistakes are few and success is ea^. 
young heroes hew to the line too contmu 

‘’th”lsX^otheoldstere«ypcdbiog- 

The series multiply 

The Bobbs-Mertill 
I to have launched the biograp y 



aphy of the Parson Weems vatlety--Geotge 
X^shington the ever tmthful. Children are 
,ot like that. They ate bundles of contradic- 
tioos that somehow or other fall into the de- 
iign of maturity only after years of • 

rhis oversimplification of life sw p 
young reader along, even if it is not nece ■ 
Lily so.” Once the children start reading this 
setlK they are likely to read too many of the 
books. Then the good or superior reader may 
be retarded far below his capacities. 

Wisely used, these books may play an m- 
nottant rdle in the development of reading 
Lioyment. Use them with the young readers 

"takes as well as their persistence and 


Kh children and publishers. 
„ly is the numerical impact 


As a result, not 
of these books 
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staggering, but the duplication of heroes has 
reached the point where It is a major feat 
of memory to recall which George Washing- 
ton is whose and whose Abraham Lincoln is 
which. 

It would be convenient to be able to make 
a judgment of each series as a whole. But 
this is impossible, because within one set of 
books some are thin or pedestrian while others 
are of major importance. Although it is diffi- 
cult to select from a list, it is wasteful for 
schools or homes or libraries to order every 
one of any series. It is best to watch for au- 
thoritative reviews of individual books. Many 
of the books discussed in this chapter are from 
one or another of the series. However, since 
each series is designed to perform a definite 
function in the child's reading program, sev- 
eral of them are considered below. 


Initial Biographies 

Scribner is issuing a series of Initial Biogra- 
phies by Genevieve Foster, author of the 
admirable George Wtshinglon's World, Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s World, and Augustus Caesar’s 
World. Brief as the George Washington or 
Theodore^ Roosevelt biography is, It covers 
the man's whole life and provides children 
ftom^ ten to teen-age with a summary of the 
man's childhood, youthful struggles, and ma- 
ture contributions. Because these ^oks are 
brief, they add little that is new to our knowl- 
edge of their heroes, and they lack the rich 
tapestry of details that makes history live for 
children Andrew Jackson and Theodore 
Roosevelt provide the liveliest reading Like 
all of Genevieve Foster's books, the Initial 
13.opaph.es combine excellent literary style 
with charming illustrations by the author. 

Signature Books 

Gr»», and Dnnkp call .heir Signamre Bcofa 

l.fc ..h,ch i, correct, -aev arbr 

"S a. h.sh schinTvd “xhTpatf t°” 


accuracy of the books, but to compare Iris 
Vimoa's The Story of John Paul Jones with 
Armstrong Sperry's life of Jones is to wonder 
if you are reading about the same man. That 
is the trouble with biographical fiction. How 
can anyone except historians tell where truth 
ends and fiction begins? 

These stories are told with the maximum 
conversation and action. Most of them cover 
all or a large part of the man’s life, but 
some end on a triumphant note in early ma- 
turity, when there is still tragedy ahead. The 
books of Hazel Wilson, Margaret Leighton, 
Iris Vinton, Nina Brown Baker, and Enid 
Meadoweroft (the editor of the series) are 
particularly good, and all arc written in a 
lively, fast-moving style children enjoy. 


Landmark Books 

In 1950, Random House launched the now 
famous Landmark Books, The name of the 
series Indicates its approach to history. The 
books present the men, movements, or mo- 
ments in history which have been turning 
points or landmarks in our national life. A 
scries of World Landmark Books is now 
appearing as we]]. Sometimes the events are 
more important than the men, and sometimes 
n is a man who makes history. The titles 
show this varied emphasis-for example, The 
Voy.,ges 0 / Chrisiophe, Columbus, The Louisi- 
ana Purchase, Daniel Boone, Roben E. Lee 
and she Road of Honor, and The EBJ, Obvi- 
ous y, some of these are biographies and some 
arc not. Such notable writers as Dorothy Can- 
held FiAer, Quentin Reynolds, John Mason 
Brown, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Frank Dobic, 
Bob CoMidine, Stewart Holbrook, and Mae- 
Ktnlay Kantor have given these books a lit- 
quahty not to be found in any other 
senes. ■' 

In Jk P^hshets mark the books R for read- 
nlcri j grades and I for interest level, 

hiihlUk teachers feel that the 

ch;w ^ ^ optimistic about 

chddrens reading ability. Certainly there are 
only a few of these books that can be read by 
a nine-year-old. There are many for the 
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lllu.Mlio. b, ll.b.rt F™nl..l...9 ("' 'iMo'Sw x 9%, pi' ■>= 

- . .... t;„.. 

Ahelincoln 
such as this a^ 


ind FolleH, 1950 (book / x y/*, ' 


pelves and more for the junior ai^ even 
niot high school boys and gbls. On 
hole, they ate most enjoyed by the good 
ad superior readers of the upper elementary 
tades. But these books, more than any other 
rtles or single books, have made htstotical 
lartatives and biographies enormous y pt*P“ 
ar with children. And the fact that mote an 
nore outstanding authors of adult boo a' 
urned to writing for this series iS evidence 
)f their quality. 


Clara Ingram Jodson 

lere is another historical series, written by 
ingle author and done with such meticuiou 
search that the books deserve special men- 
lit. They ate the biographies of 
the United States by Clata Ingram JudsOT. 

1 uniform format, with handsome illmm- 
ons, these books are a fine addition to 
braries or to a child’s personal U . 

Mrs. Judson began writing biogf^phy 
939 with a modest little book about Fran 
Wllard called Pioneer Girl. That wM fo - 
owed by Boat Builder: the Story of Rob^t 
-■ulton (1940) and others. In 195«. 
ler Abraham Uncoln, friend of the Pe f 
ippeared, it was evident that this writer. 


pcrent in so many fields, had atnined new 
SJSire as a biographer. It was also evident 
that Mrs, Tudson’s research into source ma- 

ttk was to yield a fresh Sian, on .he man. 

Her careful studies convmced her, for ex 
Tmple, .ha. Abe’s childhood was no more 
•■poverty stricken” than that of most of the 
nSrhbots. She also brought out the warm 

?™Uy love and loyalty of the Lincoln rnbe, 

and Abe himself emerges as a tea person. 

Mrs. Judson believes that the only justifi 
cation for new biographies of su* ^ • 
known national figures as Geor^ S 

mZ^omas JeSerson, Andr^ Jacbon, -d 
Th^ote Roosevelt is that they throw tresn 
lioht on and give children new hca or a 

of vfew about, the ^mBefoiyhe 

tlli^Wshtgto^ftomrhe— 

rescued Wasningr p 

had well nigh f ‘'““'j y teelligMe 
makes Jefferson, the man of m,e, 
m children, Mrs, Judsons writing 
times stilted, but some people, 

family, her r^spett through which 

and her sense of the struggles througn 
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these men came to greatness communicate 
themselves to children. They like her books, 
and they know a man when they finish one 
of her biographies. 

Although new biography series are still 


Biographies for older children: 
exploration and settlement 


T he tens to twelves still demand action, but 
the teen-age group moves toward the men 
of ideals and ideas as well as of deeds. For 
children from ten years on, there are excel- 
lent biographies and a variety of heroes. In 
fact there are so many books for this age 
group that the long bibliography listed on 
pages 655-660 is still Inadequate. The fol- 
lowing discussion can only suggest certain 
groupings and certain ways of using biog- 
raphy which may help in guiding the reading 
of both individual children and classes of 
children studying a particular area in time (as 
periods In United States history) or fields of 
endeavor (as music or literature). 


Ronald Syme 

Columbus, Finder of the New World 

Ronald Syme is another single author respon- 
sible for a series. His biographies of the ex- 
plorers began as an easy-to-read series for the 
middle and upper grades-CoIumbus, Cottds, 
Champlain, Balboa, ifagcllan, and others 
They now include the more detailed biogra^ 
phies of La Salle, John Smith, and Henry 
Hudson, which command the interest of the 
ttselves to fourteens whether they are good 
or poor readers. All of the stories are aug- 
mented by the dramatic and virile illustra- 
tions of William Stobbs. 

j <^oliimbus, Finder of the New 

all of the books Chnstophei Columbus is a 
difficult charaacr to present to children. The 

(ul mu° “ 'u“ 

. '’“O'C stature to a soirouful iino- 

nuny, «h,ch is hard to, diildmu J 


Springing up, these examples will suffice to 
show types, ranges, and limitations. The fact 
remains that some of the finest biographies 
for children and youth ate still to be found 
outside any series. 


betause it violates their sense of justice. It is 
greatly to Mr. Syme’s credit that he presents 
the gloom as well as the glorj'. In this brief, 
well-written biography, the Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea goes down to his death nobly- 
defeated, but still the hero of adventures more 
exdcing than any fiction. 

So hfr, Syme’s books, more than most 
other biographies for children, reveal pic- 
tures of the dark as well as the bright side of 
the hero’s character or experiences. They are 
authentic biographies, written with a direct- 
ness children like, and bb heroes are never 
stereotyped. 

Along with Mr. Syme’s Columbus, some 
children in a class should read Armstrong 
Sperty’s fine Voyages of Christopher Coluvt’ 
bus (Landmark) and then, for another slant 
on the Admiral, Nina Brown Baker’s Amerigo 
Vespucci. Thb b a biography of the man for 
whom our continent was named, a modest, 
scholarly scientbt, more interested in stars, 
navigation, and maps than in position or 
money. But v.hy was the continent named for 
him and not for Columbus? Mrs. Baker ex- 
plains the relationship bettt'een the two 
explorers and their voyages, and die picture 
she gives of Columbus helps to explain the 
na^ of hb downfall. Like all the biogra- 
phies by this author, the book b good read- 
mg, written in easy style with the dialogue 
charaaetbtic of fictionalized biography. 

Esther Averill 

Cartier Sails the St. Lawrence 
Here is a book of rare dbtinction both in 
^and illustrations. First published in 1937, 
the new edition of thb book includes a few 
additional pictures by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
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The author said she "leaned heavily u^n 
[the illustrations] for dramatic interest. (Tbc 

Horn Book, August 1956, P- 265 ) And thqr 
ate indeed among the finest Mr. Rojantovsky 
has made, for they illustrate in the true sense 
of the word. That is, they pick up the Ksencc 
of the text and make it brilliantly visible to 
the reader. Such pictures arc both an inter- 
pretation and an amplification of the text, 
which is the true function of pictures in a 
book. And Currier Soil, tho Si. Uurrence 


needed such pictures because it is not fiction- 
alized. 

Miss Averill’s factual account of the three 
voyages makes fascinating reading, even so. 
After all, when a man sets off to discover the 
Northwest Passage to China and finds him- 
self sailing up a river as magnificent and ex- 
tensive as the St. Lawrence, the adventure 
could hardly be called dull. The book is less 
biography than history, but still belongs to 
the children’s gallery of explorers. 


Colonial and Revolutionary periods 

■he colonial and Revolutionary ^s m ^^^ten tSed“ 'S 

the United States are so crowded with ^ .krMvf and because 

. . • :uiaa rn hioera- 


I the united states uic ov- 

great men that it is impossible to use lOg 
phies of all of them. This chapter can ^ve 
only samplings which the bibliography will 
amplify. 

Elizabeth Janet Gray 
Penn 


Penn’s day In the New World Teanette Eaton’s Uiuler oy .. --- 

the Revolution began, but many of his idea J exttanrdina^ book 

lived after him. Elizabeth Janet Gray profit by tiding rr. 

■Vining), herself a Quaker, has written instance, Washingtons 

I.’... n., of William Penn. It You eaten in , education. 


both because he has oeen uem / 
trivial anecdotes told about him, and because 
he has the subtle, intangible qualities of 
highly civilized human being, Sclf-disciphne 
and tLtaint are not easy for children to u • 
detstand or to 

in particular Washington is a better character 


Vining), herself a i^uaKcr, u- 
magnificent biography of WiH-*"' Pj"". ' 
brings life and color to this "f “ 

lous national figure. So many re er . 
detailed episodes in this boo a* 
been made Cpp. 512-513, 5 ’ . , £ j ,5 

is mentioned here only as a 
distinction and values. It is a 
trait of the man who broug t to 
ideas of religious and racial ““ 

judicial standards, and who live ms 
iord with his Indian neighbors hat wh™ 
there were massacres in f ""f 
Quaker was ever harmed. So rich “ 
are the details cl this narrative that 
Penn lives for young readers as a ty 
and human man. 

Jeanette Eaton 
Leader by Destiny 
Young Lafayette 

Washington is undoubtedly one of the most 


%u «tch 1™, for instance, Washington’s 

Co“etihings.ockoftheyoungba=s 

„£^iniamsbmg.A^es.t-“tn:b:. 

!S.^:S.tfindin..us^s. 

He wrote h« °ne le 

Srn/a-I^o.edhri^a-~ 

who came to appreciate n 


more. This book will help young people and 
adults know Washington as a very human, 
often bewildered man with a strange gift for 
inspiring confidence in other men. 

For less able or less mature readers, 
Jeanette Eaton has written Washington, the 
Nation’s First Hero. Her two biographies of 
Washington may be supplemented by those 
by Clara Judson and Genevieve Foster. Girls 
will enjoy the charmingly written Martha, 
Daughter of Virginia by Marguerite Vance. 
And from rfiese books some children will 
turn to biographies of Lafayette. Jeanette 
Eaton has written one of the finest, Young 
Lafayette, in the mature style of Leader by 
Destiny. 

Yosmg Lafayette gives a picture of the 
young French idealist, and again throws an 
interesting light on Washington. In Lafa- 
yette’s almost awed reverence for his hero, 
we see the strange power of Washington 
over the men who surrounded him. He never 
lost his stature as a hero to them in spite of 
his very human weaknesses. This biography 
of Lafayette, which atties him through the 
French Revolution, is both authentic and 
finely written, as are all the biographies by 
Jeanette Eaton. 


Hazel Wilson 

The Story of lofayette 
The Story of Mod Anthony Woyne 
In spite of the fact that both of these Stgna- 
tute biogtaphies toad as conversationally as 
stoties. Mis. Wilson is too conscientious a 
teseatch student not to base her episodes on 
documented facts. This book, for yonnger 
readers than Jeanette Eaton’s Ufa, me, man- 
ages to give children a full-length por- 
ttatt of a man whose life is more lomantic 
than any novel. Haael Wilson shows glimpses 
of hts happy childhood, his inttoductiofS 

mutt lile w^hich fat from turning hb head, 
conUtmed h,s tdealbm and love of lib™ 
His matmge at sbttetn was a happy „„e_ 

Sl!a”~ -‘-»ed 

l^tayene’s coming to the aid of our stmg. 


gling colonies was inevitable, but the w’onder 
lies m his immediate recognition of Wash- 
ingtoa’s greatness. This helped him to forget 
die Congress which received him so miser- 
ably, half starved and half paid his men, and 
gave Washington himself inadequate and de- 
layed support. The author not only holds 
children’s interest through this familiar story, 
but also through the French Revolution and 
Lafayette’s long imprisonment. Mrs. Wilson 
finishes her full-length portrait of the man 
with Lafayette, full of years and honors, 
making a triumphal tour of this country and 
receiving a tardy but generous recognition 
of his services from another Congress. A co- 
incidence which will delight children is the 
fact that the first man on our shores to re- 
ceive Lafayette cordially into his home had 
a little boy who, when he had grown up, 
attempted a gallant rescue of Lafayette from 
the French prison. The attempt failed, but 
Lafayette’s heart must have warmed when he 
knew his would-be rescuer’s identity. Hete is 
wonderful materbi for a play! 

So in Mrs. Wibon’s biography of Mad 
Anthony Wayne lively details and the full 
cycle of his life make this appealing Revolu- 
tionaty hero real to children, There are de- 
lightful flashes of humor in these stories, but 
Ae bite of tragedy is not always so convinc- 
ing. These are nevertheless good introduaory 
accounts of both men. 

Iris Vinton 

Ttie Story of John Paul Jones 

Armstrong Sperry 

John Paul Jones: Fighting Sailor 
Another Revolutionary hero children should 
not mm IS John Paul Jones. Itb Vinton’s ac- 
^tofhBhfe (Signature) b simple enough 
for ten-year-olds, ending as It does with the 
^tly naval victory. But Armstrong Sperry 
(landmark) gives the man’s whole life, and 
only older children can endure the tragedy. 
Jones incredible naval viaoties were invari- 
ably followed by tank ingratitude and in- 
jnsnce. And it was not until after he died, 
one y and obscure, that hb naval genius was 
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recognized. Now his grave is a national shrine, 
at Annapolis. The magnificent theme of diis 
book— 'But if all should go VTOng, have ye 
the character to stand fast and see it through?" 
lifts the tragedy of this remarkable Scot into 
glory. 

Howard Fast 

Haym Solomon: Son of Liberty 
A less known figure is Haym Solomon, the 
intensely parriotic Jew who helped finance 
the Revolution. How'ard Fast’s biography of 
the man is for superior readers of thirteen or 
fourteen and is well worth their w-hile. This 
frail man, Haym Solomon, escaped from a 
British prison. Penniless and pursued, he 
managed to reestablish himself and make a 
fortune which he devoted to the colonial 
cause. He knew he had not long to live and 
would probably never receive the credit due 
him, but until the day of his death he con- 
tinued his selfless efforts for the liberty in 
which he believed so passionately. This is a 
curious and moving life which deserves to 
be better known by both adults and children 
than it Is. 

James Daugherty 

Poor Richard 

For superior readers with mature interests, 
James Daugherty’s Poor Richard has unusual 
distinction. This book covers Franklin’s whole 
life, his manifold activities, and his amazing 
talent for friendship among people of all 
varieties and ages. The chapter called "An 
American in Paris" opens in this way: 

One man alone capfurecf a city. An American 
had taken Paris sing/e-handed. 

Ali the king's horses and ail the king's men 
could not do wfiaf the itiendly seventy-year-oM 
journeyman printer was doing in spite of hun- 
seif. He was surprised and pleased to find hun- 
seif a hero. He was ready to act the part, 
knowing all that it might mean for America 

The chapter includes a visit with John Paul 
Jones, "a one-man navy" and a little later we 
are treated to the scandalized Abigail Adams' 


report of a dinner where Mme. Helvetius sat 
with one arm around Franklin’s shoulder and 
die other on the chair of Abigail’s own John. 
"After dinner" wrote the outraged Mrs. Ad- 
ams, "she threw herself on a settee where 
she showed more than her feet!' Here, obvi- 
ously, is a somewhat mature interpretation 
of the times, written and illustrated with 
Daugherty’s usual gusto and swing. For chil- 
dren who can enjoy it, it is a fine book to 
read and to own, but for the most part, it 
belongs to the teen-age group. 

Gene Llsifzky 
Tfiomos Jefferson 

Gene Lisitzky’s account of Thomas ]e§erSQn 
is as satisfactory a biography as any single 
volume that has been written about the man. 
Jefferson is almost as complicated and diverse 
a human being as Franklin, and he is far 
more difficult to bring to life for children. 
For Jefferson was an intellectual, and he dealt 
continually with abstract ideas as easily as his 
neighbors dealt with their crops. It is difficult 
to make such a man live for children and 
young people. Even for adults, the biogra- 
phers have tended to simplify their task by 
giving only one special slant on the man— his 
youth, or his statecraft, or his life in Virginia. 

Gene Lisitzky, in one book, has given us 
glimpses of many phases of the w’hole man, 
from boyhood through his active and com- 
plex mamrify. We see Jefferson never too 
concerned with world affairs to enjoy a ride 
on a fine horse or an hour with his violin; 
never too busy to write long letters to his 
motherless little girls and to await anxiously 
their all too brief replies (the actual letters 
are given); never too important to remember 
his native state and to send from Europe 
flowers, vegetables, trees, and shrubs to be 
cultivated in Virginia's rich soil. Gene li- 
sitzky shows all the aspects of this man, who 
was the founder of a university and one of 
the Imilders of a new nation. Here is a great 
biography for any child who can read it, a 
biography worth owning. If the twelves can- 
not take it all, and tiiey probably can’t be- 
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fi.r, d n.,i.m bom hd, 

Heughfon Miffi.n, 1935 (beoV SVx * «V.) « /*« vajt ship thandlery with ell its 

sailing necessities drawn in realistie detail. 


cause it is a big canvas, then give them ref- 
erences to parts of it. 

For less miture diildten end less able read- 
ers there is the Jefferson biography by Clara 
Judson, and remember that Marguerite Vance 
has the delightful PaUy lege,s„„ „/ Momi- 
cello for the girls. 

Parallel biosrophies 

^nsUeting only three of these mighty mold- 
m of a nanon-Ftanklin, Jefferson, and 
Washmpon-.e is evident that biographies 
ate available for children of any teSTr 

a fine biography of Paul Revere by 


Esther Forbes and another by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher (Landmark). There is a book 
abour Ethan Allen by Stewart Holbrook and 
another by Slater Brown (Landmark). And, 
of course, there are the Vinton and Sperry 
books about John Paul Jones. 

^ Some teachers are convinced that for less 
intellectual children the best approach to his- 
tory IS through a series of biographies of the 
men of a period. If you try such an experiment 
for the colonial period, certainly you will wish 
to for yourself Esther Forbes’ Patti Revere 
aU the World He Uved In, Carl Van Doren’s 
Ben^amm Franklin. Rupert Hughes’ George 
Washington, Catherine Drinker Bowen’s John 
Adams and the American Revolution, and 
one o adult Jefferson biographies, per- 
haps Jefferson: The Road to Glory by Marie 
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Kimball. With a background of any of these 
books you could give rich details and deeper 
meaning to the children’s necessarily simpli- 
fied pictures of these men and their times. 

Jean lee Latham 

Carry On, Mr. Bowditch 

Bemeen the great leaders in the American 
Revolution and the sturdy frontiersmen ot 
the push svestsvatd is the unique figure ot 
Nathaniel Bowditch. Born in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1773, he never had a day’s school- 
ing after he was ten years old. Yet he became 
an outstanding astronomer, mathematician, 
and author of Uc New Amerkm PraeUcM 
Navigator, published in 1802 and stt con 
sideted the bible of modern navigation. 

When Nathaniel was twelve, his father 
bound him out for nine years to a ships 


Westward Ho! 

O ne of the most important moves m 
Jefferson’s presidency was the launch- 
ing of the Lewis and Clark expedition to 
explore the ’West. Jefferson’s vision ot me 
significance of the Louisiana Pure ase 
the opening of the West, like his 
abolishing slavery, was ahead of i_ r- 
Meriwether Lewis had been Jeffersons p - 
vate secretary when the President eaUed u^” 
him to head this important exploration, 
immediately chose his boyhood , 

tenant ■William Clark, to accompany him an 
divide the command. 

Julia Davis 

No Other White Men 

Julia Davis in her No Other White Me,. Us 

given children an unforgettable account 
merely of the exploration but of ® 

friendship between two line “en. TBe nm 
tive tells little of their youth and ends jrh 
the successful completion of their journ^ ^ 
the Pacific and back, but the ^ 

two men for the IT Jex- 

adventure together (1804-1806) aro 
celled. We sec Lewis, the dignified g ^ ^ 

with his curled hair, who kept lengthy po 


chandlery. ’The boy was neat despair when 
an old fellow told him, "Only a weakling 
gives up when he is becalmed! A strong man 
sails by ash breeze!’’ ’That is, he ’’sails’’ his 
boat with ash oats. So Nat sailed. His story 
is one of continuous toil in the chandlery by 
day and with books at night. Then came the 
end of his indenture, and a knowledgeable 
young man set off on the first of his five ad- 
venturous voyages. There is romance in Nats 
story, and some tragic as well as some ex- 
tremely humorous episodes. The climax came 
when Harvard, to which he had yearned to 
go, bestowed upon this unschooled but bril- 
liant scientist an honorary degree. It is a 
thrilling story of New England fortitude and 
love of learning. Mrs, Latham has told it 
splendidly, and strong illustrations add to the 
distinction of thU Newbery Medal book. 


of the journey in bis delicate handwriting; 
and we see Clark, big. bluff, hearty, rrf- 
headed, and practical, keeping a diary, too, 
with spelling ’’as free and joyous as his na^ 
tute." Both men were completely loyal to 
rheir cause and to each other and no trace 
of iealousy or competition for fame eve 
sullied their relationship. 
both journals as sources, and frequently 
quotes Clark for the pleamre 
spelling. Needless to say, it delights the chil 
dren. butiful promising child, he writes 

of the Bird Woman’s baby. 

’Iltete ate many funny episodes in this na - 
rative- the action is often exciting, with con- 
siderable suspense; the discipline of Ae m 

“‘‘Wtessive^nitspmmpt^s.en^^;^^^^ 

ever since it appeared. 

James Daugherly 

Of Courage UndaunJed 




about this narrative that highlights the dan- 
gers and drama of the expedition and makes 
a strong appeal to young readers. James 
Daughertj' makes not only Lewis and Clark 
but other members of the group distinct per- 
sonalities. His powerful illustrations, as al- 
ways, give a feeling of vigorous action which 
enhances the text. 

Frances Joyce Farnsworth 
Winged Moccasins: 

the Story of Socojawea 

Another biography that should be used with 
those of Lewis and Qark is the life of Saca- 


Old Hickory and hts colleagues 

T he Jacksonian period bristles with great 
names and b a source of several good 
juvenile biographies. Old Hickory himself 
and all of hb colleagues are cut after the 
child's own pattern of a hero-fighters, ex- 
plorers, woodsmen, quick straight shots, men 
of action every one! The group begins with 
Daniel Boone and includes, besides Jackson, 
such colorful figures as Crazy Horse, Davy 
Crockett, and Sam Houston. 

It b a pity that Young Hickory by Stanley 
Young was allowed to go out of print. (See 
p. 574.) But Genevieve Foster’s Initial Bi- 
ography makes a good introduaion to Andrew 
Jackson, and Clara Judson’s Andrew Jackson, 
Fronuer Slalesman b a notable contribution 
which children like and should not miss. Most 
of the children’s books about Andrew Jackson 
juve plajcd down the scandal which dogged 
his Me. and jet the cruel injustice of that 
^ndal points up the man’s deep feelings and 
l^aliy For that reason the biography by 
Mrs. Vance is important. 

Marguerite Vane® 

The Jocksons of Tennessee 


jaw'ea. Children have always asked, ''What 
happened to the Bird Woman and her son?” 
Here is the answer, based on authentic and 
comparatively recent research. It follows thb 
adventurous daughter of a Shoshone Indian 
chief from childhood through her ninety 
years, and no novel ever made more com- 
pelling reading. Lewis and Clark recognized 
die remarkable character of thb young wom- 
an, whose greatness b proved by the facts 
of her life. It b good to know that she 
escaped from Charbonneau’s brutality, made 
her way west once more, and lived out her 
long life in comparative peace and happiness. 


slowly, she had every reason to believe her 
divorce was complete when she married 
Jackson. Mrs. Vance presents the detaib of 
thb tragic mbunderstanding (for such it 
was) which almost wrecked Jackson's career. 
The gentle beauty of Rachel, their all too 
brief moments of fun and triumph, their love 
of the children they gathered around them— 
nothing could ameliorate the shadow of that 
bitter story. In the end it killed Rachel. Thb 
b a mature and complex social problem, com- 
passionately handled. It brings out what 
j'Outh should know— the often dbastrous 
effect of malicious gossip— and it tclb a 
moving story of two high-spirited and de- 
voted people. 

Jomes Daugherty 
Daniel Boone 

James Daugherty’s superb Daniel Boone (p. 
514) b one of the finest bits of Americana 
we have for children. TLc old woodsman was 
a contemporary of Jackson; Audubon knew 
him, and so perhaps did Davy Crockett; and 
It was over hb "Wilderness Road” through 
the Cumberland gap that Lucy Hanks cariied 

r ^ Daniel Boone seems to 

be a link which pulls together different men 
and periods. 

For a fuller biography of the man at a 
more mature level, some children should read 
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John Mason Brown’s Dantcl Boone (land- 
mark). 

Shannon Garst 
Crazy Horse 

Toward the end of this period of westward 
expansion came the terrible straggles be- 
tween the advancing hordes of white men an 
the Indians. Several fine biographies of In- 
dian leaders of this period will give children 
both sides of the picnite. Cmy Hone is one 
of the best of these. It begins with his train- 
ing as a boy, shows his bitter experiences 
with the bad faith and crnelties of the white 
men and his growing determination to stop 
their invasion at all costs. The en is s « 
tragedy. Crazy Horse is defeated and his 
people scattered or herded into a reservation 
and Crazy Horse, rather than submit, fights 
to his death. No child who teads this moving 
record will ever believe the cruelties were 
all on one side. 

Constance Rourke 
Davy Crockett 

Constance Rourke has never written a better 
biography than her Davy Croc ett. n 
of the confused legends about him, she has 
done her best to hold to the facts, and ta 
used his own famous 'Narrative, 
spelling and all, as one of her le 
Children will be amused to discover th 
eight-year-old Davy was given ^ 
taught to shoot and that if he missed h.s game 
he got no supper. Davy was bound 
several times, once to a drover w ^ 
cally enslaved him, and once to a 
Quiet who made him go to school for one 
winter (his only schooling), ^ ^ 

supposed to have said, Thee s un 
rolling stone, I fear, for all that thee can bend 
thy back and work hard. 

Davy married and set up as a a 
eighteen, but farming was not or ' . 
of his skill as a hunter were f 

He served under Jackson mt e “ , 

and at that time seems to have ^‘bnir^ 
son greatly. After the war was over he was 


elected magistrate, although he could barely 
write his name. He served in the legislature 
and was elected congressman; during this 
service as "the coon-skin congressman,” he 
broke with Jackson over Jackson’s treatment 
of the Indians. But another young man who 
had also fought under Old Hickory stood by 
and helped the President in the matter of dis- 
lodging the Cherokees and four other tribes 
from their lands given them by treaty. That 
man was Sam Houston, and Davy never 
trusted either Jackson or Houston a^m. 
Years later old Davy, disappointed m politics, 
went out to Texas just in time to catch up 
with the fighting. He placed himself under 
Travis’ command rather than serve under Sam 
Houston, and there he perished gallantly dur- 
ing the siege of the Alamo. Davy alw^s was 
loyal to his friends, the Indians ’Happy 
hunting, neighbors,” he used to call to them, 
and so they might have called to their friend, 
"Happy hunting, Davy, wherever you arc. 

The melve- to fourteen-year-olds find in tho 

well-written story of Davy Crockett a h 
alter their own hearts. 

The Landmark series can supply books 
about numerous other colorful fibres of 
this period. But for a swashbuckling he o 
none can compare with Sam Houston, and 
far there is no book about him comp“hIe to 
Marquis and Bessie James Sa Feel Sa. 

Marquis and Bessie James 
Six Feet Six 

One of the prize biographies of 8t™P « 
Feel Sb,: The Heron Slory of 
loo by Marquis and Bessie Jamea This 
hook Bessie James cut and adapted 
Sfmm hit husband’s -.h=ri|at.v= ed" k 
biography. The Raven, which won the F 

'"Tn Sfe 'f’ees we see Sam, 'be hand- 

dark boy who hated farming and who 

Sr/ba'ckm his Indian friend and his 
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foster father, Oo-loo-te-ka. In the war with 
the Indians, Houston attracted the attention 
of Jackson. After the Wat of 1812, Jackson 
sent Sam to try to talk the Cherokees and the 
other tribes into a new treaty, one which 
would force them to give up their lands in 
Terinessee and move west of the MississippL 
Houston persuaded the Indians that they 
would be bwer off in the West— perhaps he 
believed it— and the Cherokees and Osages 
agreed to go. Later they sent a half-breed 
playmate of Sam’s to tell him that they had 
been swindled again. They were hungry, 
harassed, and cheated by agents. The old chief 
begged for his foster son’s aid, but Sam was 
advancing politically at that time and did 
nodiing about this appeal. Perhaps there was 
nothing he could do. He was the popular gov- 
ernor of Tennessee with a dozen irons in the 
fire. He was even being talked of as the next 
president But suddenly, for some unsolved 
reason, he left the wife he had just married, 
resigned as governor, and fled to hb old 
haven, the lodge of Oo-loo-te-ka. 


Civil War period 


T he Lincoln period as well as the Wash- 
ington and the Jackson periods b well rep- 
resented by many fine juvenile biographies of 
great men. Children can saturate themselves 
m these periods by reading several of the 
biographies. Or a whole group of biographies 
an be covered in class reports by individual 
children. Through familiarity with the lives 
of these men, children often get a vivid and 
lasting impression of hbtorical eras. 


Carl Sandburg 

Abe Lincoln Grows Up 

"Hicrc are almost as many fascinating bloc 
taph. j of Lincoln for ch.Idtcn a, diere at, 
for adults. The outstanding favorite is Gir 
Sandburg s Ate Uttcoh Grows Up <p 516) 
adapted from his adult The P„,t,e yL„. Th, 
Steens and the snpetiot readers among ih 
t»ehes can read this foe themselves^ ho 

"cn.lier„o,es.,ead„si„.he„ppI;"g„j, 


TTten Houston seems to have done all he 
could to help his Indian friends, and he man- 
aged to rid them of the thieving government 
agents who had been harassing them. In 
Washington again, the protege of President 
Jackson, Sam continued to help the Indians. 
Thb is one of hb most picturesque periods. 
Having spanked a senator, he pleaded hb 
own case before the House of Representatives 
so wittily that he became a national hero. He 
finally left Washington to organize the war 
that was to take Texas from hfexico. The last 
and noblest part of Sam’s life in Texas is too 
well known to need reviewing here. He left 
the imprint of hb colorful personality, hb 
selfless love for the state he had brought into 
being, and hb unswerving devotion to the 
Union, not only upon Texas but upon our 
whole country. Sam, grandiloquent, hand- 
some, witty, a fighter from away back, did 
enough in hb life for two heroes, and the 
children like every inch of hb "six feet six." 
Thb b a book most twelves to fourteens will 
read and reread. 


should not mbs It entirely. Read aloud to 
them excerpts from thb book. They will be 
encouraged and entertained by the language 
Abe talked in hb childhood (Chapter V). 
They will enjoy the chapters titled "Pleas- 
ant Superstitions" (Chapter XVII) and "Te- 
culiarsome’ Abe” (Chapter XVIII), and 
these chapters will help them see how long 
a road Abe had to travel to the literacy of hb 
adult years, the moving beauty of hb prose, 
and the strength of hb maturity. 

James Daugherty 
Abraham Lincoln 

tren-igu child can swing from this Sand- 
bmg story of Lincoln’s youth, with its lively 
•Hustratiotis by James Daugherty, to Mr. 
Daugherty’s own Abraham Uncoln, which 
rovers the whole life. Thb book is as un- 
nacl.ne)’ed as Sandburg’s. It avoids the usual 
anecdotes found in most of the other juve- 
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niles, and with remarkable clarity and power 
tells the story of Lincoln in relation to the 
stormy \\-ar years. A reviewer sumrnanzing 
Mr. Daugherty’s contribution in his three 
biographies writes: 

. . . "DanW Boone,” “Poor Richard" and 
noiv “Abraham LincoIn"-are hnled logelhcr 
in unity of spirit, an appreciation, m the tine 
sense, of the restless, surging, i isionaj- America 
uhich, rvith all its faults, has borne Titans. 

•nicte is something in the spirit which ani- 
mates Mr. Daugherty’s pen and brush that 
seems particularly adapted to the interpre- 
tation of titans. His Abraham Umoln iHns- 
ttations show all the rowdy vigor of hrs 
lier drawings, bur predominant in the booK 

is the brooding melancholy of the 

pethaps loneliest of out great inen 
Liricofn is the most serious of M'' 
etty’s three biographies, as we should ex^ 
and is a magnificently clear if 
of the man who was a match for t e 
tragic days of our internal strife. 

Clara Ingram Judson 
Abraham Lincoln, 

Friend of the People 

Many think this is the finest book it. hte 
Judson’s biography 

take its place with the Sandburg and Daugh 
etty Lincolns. The illustrations are nn^ue 
also. In addition to the P'" ”"'’''"'; 
there are colored photographs of t e 
dioramas from the Chicago Historic . . 

These pictures ate eye-catching and curious y 
alive. 

Bernadine Bailey 

Abe Lincoln's Other Mother 

Bernadine Bailey’s Aba 

Mother haa interesting book about la 

early days. It U fiction founded O" “ 

conLns the warm, affecnoMe 

that existed between Abe and hn stepmother. 

‘Hit- I*™ 

’S "ri'-S'S:, create W- 



an rial, liri Wari'i pictarr! bare an almoit 
,L..imen, tonal quaVm, losgeilmt r'"»«- 

Sarah Bush. 

gether in Tom Lincoln’s household sto^ 

I tenderly told, and those last visits from Ae 
boy who had grown into the S™' 

enjoy this historical story. 

Henry Steele Commager 
America's Robert E. Lee 

Here Is a hem 

does the fact that [.jonhcin children 

3,1 America rs proud o^";„g„phy of 

should ce^mly '“J 
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temporaries on both sides of the tragic Strug* 
gle. The authenticity of the text is guaranteed 
by Mr. Commager's eminence as a historian, 
lie’s career progressed so smoothly that it is 
probably difficult to make him as colorful or 
dramatic a figure as some of our other na- 
tional heroes. But this biography sketches in 
briefly the distinguished family background 
of the Lees, follows Robert through his youth, 
his remarkable record at West Point, and his 
marriage. The war years ate there, too, cli- 
maxing in that epoch-making day at Appo- 
mattox. Oiildren will close this quiet biog- 
raphy with a deeper understanding for that 
sorrowful war, so gallantly maintained by the 
losing side. Some of the finest pictures Lynd 
Ward has ever made illustrate this biography. 
Boys pore over the battle scenes, which ^ve 
the dramatic quality the text sometimes lacks. 

For the story of the Lees’ family life, chil- 
dren can read Marguerite Vance’s The Lees 
of Arlington: the Story of Mary and Robert 
£. Lee. 

MacKintay Kantor 

Lee and Grant at Appomattox 
The author of the Pulitzer Prize novel Ander- 
sonvHle has written one of the most thrilling 
books in the whole Landmark series. It is the 
day-by-day account of *e last weeks of the 
war, climaxing in the surrender. The armies 
were encamped three miles apart. Both gen- 
erals knew the end was inevitable, and both 


were heartsick over the loss of life. General 
Lee was so proud of his men that it broke his 
heart to have to surrender. In flashbacks the 
author fills In the background of both gen- 
erals. For Lee there had been a lifetime of 
aristocratic distinction, an unblemished record 
of high honors. Grant’s shabby past had in- 
cluded a forced resignation from an army 
commission, then a slow rehabilitation and a 
remarkable rise to be Gjmmander of the 
Union Army. Now the two men would face 
each ocher. 

A boy who had been racing through this 
intensely dramatic and moving narrative kept 
challenging his family. At dinner he would 
burst forth with, "Did you know that on those 
last days Grant got the most terrible head- 
ache, so he couldn’t eat or sleep, but when 
the note of surrender came, he said he was 
cured in a minute? And did you know that 
Grant sent food to Lee’s men, right off? And 
what do you think? When the Union troops 
started celebrating, Grant stopped them. He 
said. The war is over, the Rebels are our 
fellow countrymen again.' And what’s more, 
he let die Southern men keep their horses, 
cause they had furnished their own horses 
and now it was time for the spring planting!" 
And when his family admitted ignorance of 
these details, the boy said impatiently, ’Well, 
gosh! You’d better read this book and you’ll 
know something about these men!’’ And he 
was right. 


Biographies which meet special interests 


n»di mportam era in United Slates histotr 
U had a remarkable jroup of men, mane 
of whose Itves are admirably recorded in 
biographies suitable for children or yonne 
people. As has been suggested, these boolS 
may be used m groups to supplement or even 
m some eas«, to ake the place of the mnai 
hnmiy textbook. So you can bmid a group 
study around noiabfe women or musuriara 

humTeXyor”" 


Heroines 

Somaimes girls complain that biographies 
ate always about men, but actually there are 
^ny fine biographies of women. Jeanette 
latons magnificent Jeanne d'Arc, the War- 
W or Albert Bigelow Paine’s Girl in 
mae Arntor or Ellrabeth Meigs' Cnite in 
the Sky are all about the same girl and are 
Si Not to have wept over the 

Warrior Maid is to have missed one of the 
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poignant thrills of youthful reading. Ani 
coming to the battles of later days girls 
enjoy Margaret Leighton’s The Story of Flor- 
ence Nightingale. It is a sympathetic account 
of her struggles against family opposition 
and public indifference. 

The American counterpart of Flotentt 
Nightingale, Clara Barton, belongs to 
Lincoln period. A biography of her by Md- 
drcd Pace shows the girl who braine *e 
great nurse and organizer of the Cm a 
service to the •v.'ounded. 

Another Civil War heroine we are more 
likely to think of as a contemporary ^ 

U. Alcott. She, too, nursed the wounded an 
tried to clean the unsanitary hospitals of 
day, but we tend to forget all this, 
her with her own creation-Jo m Uttie 
Women. Cornelia Meigs has given us a r^ 
markable biography of this enetget^, S' 
woman in her Invincihle Lomta, Newbety 
Medal winner for 1934. , . , 

There are three good collections of brief 
biographies of women. E. M. ic e 
Calico and Crinoline takes hetoines 
colonial through Civil War ays. 
Daugherty’s Ten Brave Women gives well- 
wtitten accounts of women who have “de 
hbtory, from Maty Lyon, the 
Mount Holyoke College, to 
velt. And Jane and Butt McCone 1 give 
diverting accounts of our Fittt te • 
Royalty Is well represented by 
Vance’s Blicaheth Trdor, Sov‘rmgn 1^. 
Marian King’s excellent life 
Stuart, and two fine biographies o 
Antoinette, one by Mrs. ■ will 

Bernadine Kielty. In these bmks prb wU 
see authendc pictures of royalty triumphant 

^°"c^ttVSsCi„Neighho,neJ^ 

of Jane Addams brings ns to j 

Adolescent girls are idealists, arid to toe 
record of a dedicated We 

Ea^^^istoautiSytoto^ 


For the children interested in ballet, Danc- 
irtg Start The Story of Anna Pavlova by 
Gladys Malvern presents not only the story 
of a great ballerina but a fascinating picture 
of ballet training. This array of heroines 
should convince girls that biography records 
a variety of important women as well as men. 

Negroes 

Not until Elizabeth Yates’ Amos Fortune, 
Free Man won the Newbety Medal had most 
of the world heard of this man. torn an 
African prince, sold in Boston, well treated 
by a series of masters, Amos learned the tan- 
ner’s trade and eventually earned his free- 
dom. After that, this humble, mighty soul 
devoted everything he eatned to buying free- 
were the greatest things m his life. He died a 
respected member of the little New pmjv 
shtoVown of Jeffrey, where he had Ijved so 
long. When Miss Yates saw the t°“bston« 
of Amos and Violet, she tells us, she toew 
she must write his biography. It is written 
with the same warmth and h™an comp ^ 
Sion that mark her stories. Mountain Born 
and A Place for Peter. Since most books atout 
slavery deal with the South, it is good to have 
to pTcmte of slave running and sales in to 
North. The details ate gtim anough. 
Amos Fortune carried 
cause his eyes were on the freedom of the 

'“Tnn Petty, the Negro novelist, has told a 

hundred slaves to skills 

««• a record of courage and uncanny 

::SruS«-BXr X washing- 
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ton’s Up from Slavery. The title is also its 
theme. This is the focus of the whole book— 
the struggle up from slavery. The struggle for 
education, a smaller pattern of the central 
idea, is repeated over and over: first an edu- 
cation for himself, tlien for his brother, then 
for the Indians, fhen for mote and mote of 
his own people. Here, indeed, was a life with 
a great theme, a life which attained the sym- 
metry, the wholeness of a work of art. There 
is also a fine biography of Booker X Wash- 
ington by Shirley Graham. 

George Washington Carver's contributions 
to science are little short of miraculous. For 
adults and mature young people, his life has 
been well written by Rackham Holt (Mrs. 
Margaret Van Vechtet Holt) in her book 
George Washington Carver: An American 
Biography. The Story of George Washington 
Carver by Atna Bontemps is a substantial 
study of the man foe the middle grades. A 
much more mature biography for children 
twelve to fourteen is Dr. George Washing- 
ton Carver, Scientist by Shirley Graham and 
George Dewey Lipscomb. ThU is a dignified 
and thorough study of this genius. 

Artists, musktans, and writers 


Most biographies of artists, musicians, and 
writers are for the older teen-age group. But 
children with suong interests in any one of 
these special fields will find a few books 
within their reach. 


Elizabeth Ripley, for instance, is writin 
a splendid series of books about anists. Eac 
.s Illustrated ™th black-and-white teptodu. 
tions o£ the aitlst's pietuies, showing som. 
thins ot his scope and style. Her texts folio 
a similar pattern thtoushont the scries. SI 
sketches *e childhood and youth of the arti 
btiefly. Then with the besinning of hU pn 
dumvity she tells about his life as it lelat. 
to hts majo, works. For instauce, she shot 
Michelangelo as almost the victim of his « 
gifts-for painting and for sculpture The fo 
raer with its vision of endless details seem, 
to enslave him, while sculpture freed his e 
ctgies and let his creative spirit soar. I 


agoiuzed four years painting the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel; it left him crippled and 
almost blind. But he carved his David and 
the superb tombs with ease. Children, young 
people, and the whole family will enjoy 
these fine books. 

In his Rainbow Book of Art, Thomas 
Craven, the distinguished art critic, has writ- 
ten a lively history of artists and art from 
cave drawings to modern painting on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Within this one big 
volume he has managed to give some ex- 
ceedingly sharp vignettes of the artists. When, 
for instance, he tells about Michelangelo’s 
lying flat on the scaffold at work on that end- 
less Sistine ceiling and bitterly denouncing 
young Raphael’s proclivity for copying his 
betters, he tells something about both men. 
Thb is one of the most readable texts on the 
development of art and artists to be found 
anywhere. Illustrated with black-and-white 
and glorious color reproductions) it is a treas- 
ure for any school ot family to own. 

Lives of the musicians beyond the level of 
the Wheeler and Deucher series are for ma- 
ture readers. Claire Lee Purdy’s He Heard 
America Sing; The Story of Stephen Roster 
is perhaps the simplest. It is also a well- 
balanced picture of an overindulged child 
who was allowed to stay away from school 
and who, all of his life, continued to run 
away from difficulties and discipline. Even in 
his beloved music he never forced himself to 
inaster harmony. Yet the man’s lovable quaU- 
ties, his talent, his songs, and his sorrows 
make hun an appealing figure. 

^deleine Goss writes at youth level of 
su* rnaster musicians as Beethoven, Bach, 
and others. Her sound musicianship and feel- 
ing for her subjects make these books worth 
whJe for the more mature child with a spe- 
cial mterest in the field. 


La^a fJenets Enchanting Jenny Und will 
provide girls with another heroine as ro-' 
manne as any in fiction. 'n,is delightful book 
cap^ the flavor of the times, the special 
q«ralit.es of the singer, and the excitement of 
her triumphs all over the world. 
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Sixth-grade tttidetili present 
an effeclite dramalhation as 
a culmination of their study 
of early manuscripts. 
Franklin School, History of 
Records Unit. 

S«fUo Barbora City ScKoolj 



Among the biographies ot “ 

the finest for children and young “ 

Yamg miter Scott by ° f 

It is real biography based on carefui r«ear^ 
and carries Ae noveiist from eariy ch.ldh^ 
to his romance. The boys courage in oven 
coming his iameness, his gaiety, is g 
despite the lameness-and his eariy pa« on 
for the bailads which were to become a 1* 
long interest make him a boy s hero, me 
story of his life is supeiiative reading. 

Le, Bo,, Isabel Proudfifs h e of Ma k 
Twain, will also be liked by twelve-yea«ld 
boys. This biography often adds to the J 1 
ment of Twain’s own Tom Sowy^- 

On the other hand, llncoln S-eff® 
on Horseback, an adaptation of 
paperraan's adult autobiography, is a 
tremely popular with boys. Twe ves 

it. and *e fourteen-year-olds thoroughly m 

joy it. As one boy said to b'S niother, 

Ihere’s a kid o« bit oton. but he lear^d 
to take care of himself, and that s "C ve 
all go, to do.” The mother ™s a little s.ar_ 
tied but upon reading the book herself 

cided the boy wa« right. 479), 

Boys also delight in On 
TheoLe Waldeck’s account of hai first ad 


venmre in the jungle where as a cub explorer 
he did everything wrong and was thoroughly 
disciplined. The fact that he not only sur- 
vived but succeeded as an explorer and as a 
writer is a great comfort to young readers. 

Adventurers 

Waldeck’s On Safari belongs also in the 
group of biographies which 

to find the opening to his undergro 
exertion. Indeed, suspense is the key 

i„ .he life of Rnymoni L 

Wood. Ditmars author of 

taave books on ’ „«efinc his curious 
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boyhood with little encouragement or guid* 
ance from any direction until he was In his 
teens. Some of his boyhood troubles with his 
odd pets are really very funny, and it is sur- 
prising that his apartment-dwelling family 
indulged his troublesome interest as much as 


Using biography with children 


I n this sampling of available biographies 
for children and youth it is clear that for 
important periods in history and for many 
notable men biographies are available at al- 
most any reading level. Take the period of 
the American Revolution and such men as 
Washington and Franklin, for example. There 
are the picture biographies of the d'Aulaires, 
the simplified stories of the heroes’ boyhood 
in the Bobbs-MerrIIl series, the Initial Biog- 
raphies of Genevieve Foster or Enid Meadow- 
ctoft’s easy-to-read books, and, finally, the 
mature and detailed records of the men by 
James Daugherty, Clara Ingram Judson, and 
Jeanette Eaton. This means that in class dis- 
^sions the most retarded readers will have 
books from which they can obtain facts, anec- 
dotes, and a respectable ovet-all picture of the 
man and his contribution to the building of 
our nation. And the superior readers will have 
detailed records of the man. 

IRrougho 
phies about 
gested, and 
temporaries, 
will add to 


iM the chapter, pahs of biogra- 
the same man have been sug- 
also biogtaphics of notable con- 
The bibliogiaphy for this chapter 
these suggestions. 


Conelolion with school suhiects 

One st^ent teacher used Ymrtg Walter S, 
(P- 539) with a sbtth-gcade class which 
reading some of his poems. These poems 
geAet with the biography, led back to’ 
ol^nglish ballads which Scott colleaed. 

Ihe courttoom scene in Pern (n 5 
tomanae, well, and is patticnlatly h^pm, 
tettse upon that trial hung the 
lumis ro have their verdicts sustained V 
ctnun The Washington and Lafayette h 
taphies snggttt endless scenes for dramai 


ihey did. This is an entertaining, well-written 
biography that rouses fresh respect for the 
difficult way of the scientist. These biogra- 
phies of men of aaion have a tremendous 
appeal and stir emulation in young minds 
as fiction rarely docs. 


tion and, adding the stories about Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Paul Revere, and others, a whole pageant 
of colonial days leading up to the Revolution 
can be developed. Surely Johnny Tremain 
would be found in the thick of It, too. 

There are scenes from Lincoln’s boyhood 
which may be dramatiaed effectively— the 
"blab” school, the coming of the new step- 
mother, Lincoln with his rain-soaked Life of 
Washington, his farewell to his father and 
stepmodier, and that great farewell to his 
fellow townsmen in Springfield with the 
sp>eech that forecast the ever-growing great- 
ness of the man. In all such plays and pag- 
eants, costume design, stage settings, and 
scenery would occupy the artists of the school 
and stimulate profitable art work for every- 
one. 


-..v wuLfluic oooKs aoout the l.ewis 
and Clark expedition-James Daugherty’s Of 
Courage Undaunted, Julia Davis’ No Other 
White Men, and Frances Farnsworth’s Winged 
Moccasinssugg^t a whole series of scenes 
for odier a play or a pageant: the gathering 
of the men and the start of the expedition; a 
sane with one of the Indian tribes-arrival, 
gi t giving, feast^ games, and dancing after- 
^^wimet quarters; the encounter with 
the b«r; Oiarbonneau and Sacajawea hired 
as guides Sacajawea may tell her story of 
aptiwe. ^ere is the dramatic meeting with 
Ac Shnthones when Sacapwen fin* her 
bmAer, and Aen the Pacific at fact. For Ae 
Snal scene there could be the parting with 
&»,awea and her IWe son as the men rc- 
^ tn the East. These and oAer scenes 
make a wonderful series of paintings 
or crayon pictures to be made into a mural 
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Discussion 

Reading biography opens up some excellent 
opportunities fot aiting honest differences of 
opinion about the acts and policies of some 
of these men. Why teas Jeffetsons clause 
abolishing slavery struck out of the Declata- 
tion? Was Franklin conciliatory to the hng- 
lish too long? Who was tight in his view of 
Jackson’s Indian policy-Davy Crockett or 
Sam Houston? If Sam Houston had been 
nominated fot the presidency on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, he might have been elect in 
stead of Lincoln. Would Houston’s election 
have prevented the Civil War? mat was 
Lincoln’s teal stand on slavery at 'he outs« 
of his presidency? ’These are all go^ 
iects fot speculation and debate, an e c ^ 
dten can ffnd in these biographies various evi- 
dences justifying their answers. 

Composition 

Robert Lawson’s They Were Strorrg f«i 
Geod is especially valuable as a 
writing. To start youngsters collecting 
recording the unique stories about 
families U not only good ' 

ing but a good habit to grow up with. ^ 
teur historians are contributing mu 
information to our pictures of t e . 

twelve-year-olds are not too young , 
a little Incal research. Mr. Inwsons sketcte 
ate brief, and yet each one is ® 

Such a pattern is easier for children t 
prehend and tty than a long biograp y- 
so, biography reading is almost certain to m 
spite sLe Aild to embark on an antobiog- 



R.b.u 1...."’. »•" 'S';’?, 

Whelhr in rhr /*«<' >”»»'< »/ 

Of the reiened Unit Gtertie er the ieorld offM) 
„ the broadly comic a, in the 

„oMns the free Moc Robert lamron, 
jtyle is invariably sharp and clear. 


taphy. Some of these family 'he'ches 'm^ 
soLl teminiscenees illustrated 
niemtes or old photographs have given gteM 
m Jchildten and have mspued 
some amazingly good writing. 


Encouraging the reading of -tS^w” 

Robert Lawson’s Be„ and f «“ h“ “ ,he 
Ihey were hilarious over it, but one y 

stopped bet te 'laughing 

^jSLny story about Beniamin Frank. 


Diographies written with authenticity a^ a 
D Ugh regard fot the lively h"”"" f 
hies of great men and women ate 
newest and most important eve op 
children’s books. To know and use thOT 
our classrooms and to help c i 
them for their individual reading » » 
one of die richest book offerings available 
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lIluitfoKon by leo PolifI for Jha Columbvt 
Story by AIicb Dalglitih, Scribnery 1955 
(originet in color, book 8 x 10) 

Yoang Columbus asks help of 
a queen, t^ote the simplicity 
of this picture, the almost 
primitive quality of the hands 
and features of these people. 

All eyes are on Columbus, 
leading the reader’s eyes to the 
central figure, too, 


life? Prmou, ImU, they soon discovered, 
end rhe teacher, too, admitted frankly that she 
had forsotten a good deal of what she had 

Tfi >he, "I am not going 

to finish reading Bm and ill, until you and 

evemofi,” *' "’“i" 

wnts of his whole hfe." The children rallied 

chddS'”?' franklin’s 

childhood and youth, another his life through 

l„ ln ^ T”' in Franre 

ian roufd 'itrar- 

whe^*, •’Wened 

hen the whole mob descended upon bet 
demand, ng everything available about Ifcn- 
arain Ftankhn. In a week's time they had 
their material. Everv chiM j 


ing. After that, the reading of Ben and Me 
was resumed, and the children agreed that it 
Kerned funnier now that they knew the real 
facts. 

Another teacher, whose children were sure 
■iiey just hated biography" used the anec- 
dote to illumine her histoty periods. These 
azotes she chose from various juvenile 
^ks of biiytaphy. In the English period 
7? ‘"'■iJnra and its power to 

^eal a man s character or attitude. The chil- 

Kh^es which would show something impor- 
'» '*<»>• 

Lnl lrT'. “ Sometimes the librar- 
ran juded ttat choices or even gave chapter 
ralaling 
'"“king 

f^tts of whole books. These reports led 
readily rnto the use of some of the newer biog- 
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rapbtes in connection with their history, and 
presently one child after another was saying 
with surprise, "Why, I liked that book and it 
was a biography!” or "I thought biography 
was dull, but this one was exciting.” The 
anecdote had turned the tide. 


Why should we make this effort to steer 
children into reading which they might not 
otherwise discover? Why should not biog- 
raphy wait until adolescence and maturity 
when it is a natural interest? First, because 
it is also a natural interest in childhood. 
Children have always liked to heat about 
the lives of their heroes provided the stories 
were not too ponderous. Second, because we 
now have appealing, authentic biographies of 
men of aaion, soundly and beautifully writ- 
ten for children. To omit them would be to 
miss one of the best recent contributions to 
children's reading. Hero worship begins 
young. Baseball idols are all right, but a child 
may also begin to thrill over explorers, 
founding fathers, great men and women 
who have helped to build this country. A col- 
lege professor, looking over some of these 
new biographies for children and young peo- 
ple, was astonished at their use of recent re- 
search findings and at the charm of their 
style. He said, "Why, if our children could 
be raised ori such books as these, they would 
have a background for United States, and 
indeed, for world history which would carry 
them far in college. For those who never go 
to college it would give a warmer apprecia- 
tion of our national life than anything else. 
Here, in these biographies, they can see 
Democracy in the making.” 


His use of the word "warm" is apt because 
these are warm books, these new biographies. 
From their pages human beings emerge, con- 
fused and bewildered like ourselves, strug- 
gling blindly toward goals they are not al- 
waj’S sure of, growing through their mis- 
.tafces and failures, developing clearer pur- 
poses, picking themselves up grimly after a 
fail and plodding on again, pausing for an 
act of kindness, a breathing space for laugh- 
ter, a little frolic and fun beween chores. 

Reading about these men and women, w’e 
find out about ourselves. They were afraid 
sometimes even as we are afraid, but they 
took no "council of their fears.” They had 
bad tempers, but they learned to hold them 
in leash; maybe we can do so, too. They 
grew desperately tired, but still they kept at 
their tasks; well, after all, so can we. These 
biographies give us new courage and minister 
to our faith in the essential rightness of the 
world, the eventual triumph of decency and 
goodness over the forces of evil, when de- 
cency and goodness are backed by intelligent 
effort and unremitting work. No other read- 
ing can ever quite approach the effective 
moral implications of a good biography. 
Emulation, encouragement, faith in human 
nature, and faith in ourselves are some of 
the by-products of reading such books. As 
Janies C. Johnson saj’s in his Biography: The 
Uterature of Personality: 

Aiany successes in life give testimony, indeed, 
to the statement that biography, more than any 
other form of iiferatiire, has been inoivn to 
inspire a yovth with faith in hiwselfand to give 
him a determination to male the most of his 
Be. (p. 97) 
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A nyone who has ever tried to classify any- 
. thing knows that sooner or later he is 
going to run into a lot of odds and ends diat 
stubbornly refuse to fall into any of his ad- 
mirable categories. When this happens there 
is nothing to do but adopt the nonchalant 
philtKophy of the Walrus, After all, he solved 
Ac ticklish problem of the "miscellaneous” 
in one neat verse: 


“Tltc time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To iaifc of many things; 

Of shoes— and ships— and sealing wax— 

Of cabbages-and lings- 
And why the sea is boiling hot- 
And whether pigs have wings.” 


— ^.v uiui, aua very sound advice 
or anyone who has the temerity to try to 
clanif, children’s boots. Lite the Walrus, 
this chapter treats "of many thin8s"-of vaii- 
om kinds of informational books and of reli- 
gious boots, fl this particular combination 
seems a little scrambled, perhaps it will be 
no more so than the Walrus’ "cabbages and 
kings. But let’s leave the Walrus to his fly- 
ing pigs and boiling seas and turn seriously 
to this miscellany. 

One glance at a well-stocked library for 
Children reveab an astonishing variety of line 
»formational books. For example, there are 
esccllent dictionaries and encyclopedias for 




children of diScrent ages. There are innuraer- 
able science books both about living things 
and the physical world. These books ate riot 
only good reference books but ate a stimulus 
to new science interests. For the social studies 
there have never been such varied and de- 
lightful books, some focused on geography, 
some on history, some on the better und^ 
■standing of other peoples, and some desiped 
to correlate with such popular school umts as 
stores, industries, community helpers, the cir- 


cus, gardens, and the like. Most good librar- 
ies also have a fine choice of religious books 
for children: instructional books designed to 
help adults meet the child’s questions and 
guide his ethical and religious thinking, and 
books planned chiefly for the enjoyment of 
the children. These ate the fields explored 
briefly in this chapter: the infomational 
books (dictionaries and encyclopedias, refer- 
ence books on special subjects, science, social 
smdies) and the religious books. 


InformCional books: criteria for selecting them 


A s the name implies, informational books, 

. in contrast to books of fiction, ate pri- 
marily concerned with facts. The 
between these two types is somewhat neb - 
lous in the books for 

example, Petle’s Neuf Suit, bke ^ i-bethe 
fiction, tells an interesting story, but, like th 
informational books, is based on 
nation of the various processes that ^ 
the making of a suit. In books foe o 
dten, the distinction is usually 
Their informational books, while "T * 
present facts in an interesting 
manner, ordinarily have no obvious story 

'“are so many informational ^ 

available today and so many ne^ 

pearing each year that it would be im^-^ 

to review even the most important 

books in one chapter. The best 

here is to set up the criteria for Hs'”® 

books, consider a few excellent e» 

informational books, discuss how 

can be used, and suggest wap of * 

acquainted with the good books ava . 

of keeping up with the new books coming 

“rcLpter of this book speaks ah»t 

man’s hungry curiosity, -hich through ^ 

centuries has kept him searching 

and more accurate information 

more fields. Shepherds "watchmg then fl^ 

by night" wondLd about the 

records of them. They were out first 


mets, and star lore and mathematics were 
early studies in man’s search for exacr knowl- 
edge. Each succeeding generation has ad- 
va^ the total information of the race 
along many lines. Children today ate born 
into a world which has assembled and sys- 
rematized that information in numberless 

”Lh ate usually mlled by the names 

of their subjects: geography, 
thoiogy, chemistry, civics, or history. But chil 
dren’sbooks carry no such ponderous titles. 
^Sr informational books are 
h, Big Tks; Men, Microscopes ^ « 
Things; When You Go to the Zoo; PaMe-to- 
TJ^TheEarthtorSuns^T^e^^^ 
.. Aeit titles ate often designed to attract 
cLifcL m subjects they might otherwise 
pass by. But are these books reliable. n 
£|d use them and depend upon them^Do 
^Vmv give adequate and not oversunpllfied in 

Scrupoloos accuracy 

To^ri^ob- 

books are availab e in , inaccurate 

£SramXok”e market. There has 
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Mver bEon a greaKr need for reliable infer- 
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in accurare refer- 
ence books. This IS one seay of arming chil- 
<hen a^.nst overcreduliiy and reaching rhem 
ra wei^ argnmenrs, question sources, and 
search tor faas. 

readfe “ Jt^PP')' children with factual 
»d.„g which n out of date or superficial or 

ZZ “nfusion. 

mS'’ give children pur- 

^rtedly modern books about the Holland 
'“"™“ “‘I Tuaint, old- 
fahmnri customs or about the old China 
nebhaws and queues or about the 
^rh America of primitive Indian villages 
o^. Meanwhile, newspapers, magarines, and 
steels show them pictures of progressive 
Holland today, Chim, in a state of revolution. 



and large South American cities. Discerning 
children can only conclude that their books 
are less reliable references than other sources. 
Every adult has encountered the eagle-eyed 
boy who scornfully rejects the piaure of an 
outmoded airplane or Ends something wrong 
in the drawing of a modern one. But children 
are not able to check the accuracy of many 
of their materials and they are prone to ac- 
cept what "the book says.” So it is imperative 
that every statement and the implications of 
every statement in their informational books 
be accurate. 

Convenient presentation 
^iTten we are searching for information, we 
want the material presented in such a way 
that vft can find what we are looking foe 
quickly and comfortably. This is equally true 
of children. The three-year-old wants a ccain 
book with pictures so clear that he can see 
everything he wants to know about. The 
eight-year-old needs bird books in which he 
can identify his specimen by colors and size. 
He does not know species yet— that will come 
later— and the only clues he is sure of are 
color and size. Older children and adults look 
for detailed indexing, perhaps from several 
points of view. The presentation of materials, 
in order to be convenient, must consider the 
age and needs of the readers and must pro- 
vide the kind of clues they can use most 
readily. 

Clarity 

The information we are seeking must be so 
clearly stated that we come away from our 
reading satisfied that we have some grasp 
of the subject. The eight-year-old who looks 
up a word in a dictionary bur cannot ttoder- 
stand the definition is not likely to repeat die 
process. The grown-ups’ encyclopedia may 
leave him equally irritated b^use he cant 
comprehend the material he finds there. Clar- 
ity for One age is befuddlemenc for another. 
Children need reference books they can read 
and understand. But books need not be baby- 
ish or talk down to children in order to be 


comprehensible. Youngsters sense patronage 
instantly and resent it. Information for any 
a^ level should be written directly and sensi- 
bly, with obvious respea for the reader's in- 
teil/gcnce. 

Adequate treatment 

When we are in search of facts, we want to be 
supplied with sufficient details to leave us 
reasonably certain about at least a small area 
of information. The amount of detail to give 
children is always a ticklish question. Too 
many details confuse them; too few make for 
an oversimplification that may be mislead- 
ing. We have to weigh factual books for chil- 
dren with their ages and experiences in mind. 
Irrelevant details that clutter up the impor- 
tant ideas and obscure the facts children are 
looking for are especially bad. In this respect 
some of the early science books for children 
wWch used persoatBcation in story form were 
extremely poor. The child who asb how all 
the trees got into the forest does not want 
to hear about dear old Mother South Wind 
and little Sara Seedling, who grew up into a 
great big tree; he wants his facts, clear, 
scrai^f, and amplified sufficiently so that be 
^ts a fair picture of the process of foresting. 

It is essential that enough significant facts be 
given for a realistic and balanced picture. 

Style 

If, in addinon to measuring up to these utiJi- 
tarian standards, informational books are well 
and interestingly written, so much the better, 
but utility comes first. A dictionary can hard- 
ly be expected to exude charm, but a travel 
book or history or science book may. The 
child who finds his geography or his history 
text full of lively facts is more apt to return 
to that text with a hopeful heart. If it is not 
interesting, he may still use it if it answers 
some of his questions, but he will not cherish 
it as he might a better composed mrrative. 

A lis«Jy, well-written text is an invaluable 
bait to learning. 

These ate the qualities we look for in all 
informational books fot both adults and 
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chilclrcn-accuracj* (first anJ above all), con- books wc'll add picmres-pburcs so colorful 
vcnient presentation, clarit)', adequate treat- and appealing that thq* will make readers 
mcnc, and an interesting srj-lc. For children’s and csxn specialists of the children. 


Building the child's reference library 


I n building a child's own reference library 
at least nvo faaors should be considered: 
the ap range of the book and the breadth 
and richness of the information. For instance, 
tlie e)’e-appeal of a book is of first imporiartce 
for children under sc\-en jears old. Their 
references arc piaure books, brightly colon-d 
and as eyecatching as possible. Even for the 
middle group of children, scs-cn to ten, the 
eye-appeal of a book is still important. Tbeir 
reference books should, in addition, be easy 
to read and should not contain too many 
pages of solid text unrelieved by pictures. 
But while their books must present ideas sim- 
ply and not in too much detail, they must 
gjve accurate and adequate information. 

For inexperienced readers, such charming 
and reliable books as Olive Earle's TWer 
Y'ng^::neSlory Gnmt, RoHm 

vatable. Lirge print, ivell-writtcn nacni.i,«, 
delightful illuttnitiow 
will engugtt the interest of j oung teadets. The 
most unusual story is that of the greuse, vi* 
m ciitioos habit of making snow tunnels in 
the winret and its gay spring drumming. Dot 
robins are eq^illy dramatic, and the life cycle 
of cticte svill (ascinare children of aS 
»ny age. Hattiet Huntington has a series for 
even younger children, illustrated with amaz- 
^ybSt™H* '‘“'-“P Photogmphs of birds 
is typical 

Aildten who ran tell an absorbing stoi of a 

■hetrarrefettrerj/rr^“"‘’'‘' 


use as long as they live. Even when a child 
is small, these adult references can be read 
to him to supplement the scant)’ information 
of the jus-enile texts. As tlic child grows in 
reading skill, he will know through his 
earlier use of the books with adults how to 
dip into them for himself and find whar he 
needs. Using adult reference boob builds up 
a child’s self-rcspea because he knows he 
is sliaring with adults the best information 
available. For example, an up-to-the-minute 
atlas which es-cry map-reading member of 
the family rushes for and shares entliusiastl- 
cally will srart an interest in maps and a 
respect for good sources e\'cn in the small 
childfcft A family which plans and saves 
for an enc)xIopedia and tJjcn uses it lo>’ingly 
and continuously will build in the children a 
lifelong respea for fine reference boob. 

Tlicrc arc many reference boob the whole 
^dy can enjoy together, for example Bertha 
Parker s ColJen Treatury of Natural Hit- 
tory and The Golden Book of Science, with 
their wealth of information and fine pictures 
m color. Anna Comstock’s Handbook of Na- 
ture Study is an invaluable source book for 
the answTts to the questions children and 
grown-ups bring back from their outdoor 
explorations. One boy used to take the Nat- 
WM tftory close to where his father was 
reeding *e p,p„. Presently ,1,, 
say, Faihee, did j-ou know this?" end read 
an excerpt atoud. Night after night, father 
and son would end up on the davenport, read- 
ing and discussing the boot together. And by 
e way, in any field it is best for tis amateur 
scienmts to say frankly to a child, "That is a 
quraion for experts, let's look it up to- 
Book in hand, we can read and 
f ‘ ege of the inquirer. This 

riank and interested consulting of sourees 



builds up the child’s respect for intellectual 
honesty, opens his eyes to the fun of fine 
reference books, and helps establish the refer- 
ence habit without pain or pedantry. 

In various fields there are fine reference 
books to provide authentic information about 
subjects the child is already interested in or 
to stimulate new or wider interests. 

For music there are many books to lure 
children into better listening. This Is an 
Orchestra by Elsa Posell is a useful book to 
introduce children to each kind of orchestral 
instrument. Clear photographs supplement 
the descriptions of percussion instruments, 
woodwinds, brasses, and strings. How Music 
Grew by Marion Bauer and Ethel Pe}^r, an 
older book, gives a brief history of the growth 
of music from primitive beginnings to modern 
times. Such song collections as Frank Luther s, 
Carl Carmer’s, and the ballad collections 
listed for Chapter 5 will stimulate singing in 
families and school. On the other hand, the 
best books about opera have gone out of 
print. This is probably because grand opera 
is a luxury item found only in a few brge 
cities, and has not yet been popularized by 
television as symphonies have been popu- 
larized by radio and records. 

There are more and more excellent boo 


for children about art and artists. Chapter 1 8 
discussed Elizabeth Ripley’s fine books about 
individual artists with reproductions of their 
major works. There are also Katharine Gib- 
son’s Pictures to Grow Up With and More 
Pictures to Grow Up With. Like those in Mrs. 
Ripley’s books, the illustrations are in black 
and white, but they include reproduaions of 
picture and art objects from all over the 
world. V M. Hillyer and Edward Huey’s 
Child’s History of Art is still a sterling refer- 
ence. Thomas Craven’s The Rainbow Book 
of Art (p. 538) is an invaluable addition to 
any library. Written for children and youth, 
the text has unusual charm and will please 
adults as well as children. If, in addition, you 
possess Mr. Craven’s adult book, A Treasury 
of Art Masterpieces; from the Renaissance to 
the Present Day, use it to supplement The 
Rainbow Book of Art. Just as you would me 
anecdotes from adult biographies to enrich 
the child’s knowledge of a man, so you can 
use this adult book with its wealth of pictures 
and glorious colors to interest children in art. 
Many teachers have taken their personal 
copies of this book to show their classes and 
have been rewarded by the children s gro^ 
ing interest in painting and their increased 
respect for fine books. 


Dictionaries and encyclopedias 

A s soon as the child can read, he sh^Id 
. have reference books of his own. men 
when questions come up you can *"1^ 

"You look that up in your book and 1 
it up in mine and we’ll see if they agr^- 
Checking one reference against another is a 
good habit. If the child’s text agrees with the 
adult text, adult prestige is added to the 
child’s book. Certainly juvenile diatonaries 
and encyclopedias are good to use in this^y 
and are a fine investment for children. Their 
definitions and information are suited to the 
child’s understanding, and their print 
adapted to young eyes. 


The child who owns his own personal dic- 
tionary should discover early the fun of words 
_not just the words of the spelling lesson 
but all the strange and glorious words iioat- 
ing around in print and on the ait. A grrar 
m^y adults have acquired a strange selt- 
consciousness about "the twenty-five-dollar 
wotd”-as if it were a crime to use one ot 
the good old Latin derivatives if there is a 
one-^able Anglo-Saxon substituK. After all 
guu Ly not always be the happiest desctip- 
Zn of summa. Perhaps writers and orator 
in the past did use words pompously, but 
timt should not mean that this generation 
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iRuitretten from Wanda Oog'i 7h» AtC Bunny, 
Coward-McCann, 1933 (book 9V2 x IIV4} 



must do penance for their sins by never ven- 
turing out of the small-word class. The in- 
finite range of the English language was de- 
veloped by the infiltration of words from 
many peoples-words which can express fine 
shades of meaning with precision and dis- 
ctirnination. Different sorts of words are 
needed when we wish to exult or lament or 
exhort or voice our prabe. And when we do 
speak m praise of noble men. we need such 
words as courage, fortitude, stamina, endur- 
tmee, and fidelity rather than the Anelo- 
aaxon monosyllable. 

_ A feeling for the right word at the right 
time comes only through long experimenta- 
ion and some adventuring. A four-year-old 
' P'^ys'ound and announced 
My, Whnt uudacity!" He looted ut Ac 
adults to see how they were taking it and 
shouted again, 'What audacityl” Thtough- 
out the iy he ttied out his hti^it, new wfd 
with evident enjoyment. A ten-yeat^ild, bliss- 
fully savoring a new dessert, remarked hap. 
rt, you know, Modiet, this is downtigS 
™ k He meant mWe, „f course, but Ws 

Met said, "Oh, what a good word 
I dniJt you ate exactly tight. I, really 


Contrasted masses of light and dark, rhythmic 
tines, and a strong center of interest make the 
pictures for The ABC Bunny among the finest 
Wanda Gag has ever done. The text is equally good. 


tie. Or is that sometimes pronounced sut''l? 
Let's look it up, for it certainly is the word 
we w'ant,” These first fine flings at word-using 
should be encouraged, and nothing helps 
more than a handy dictionary, ready to be 
sebed upon when needed— right in the middle 
of dinner or a geography lesson. There is 
nothing more satisfying than proving a point, 
discovering a fact, or settling some airy guess- 
work— by the use of accurate and handy ref- 
erence books. Mrs. Duff gives a delightful 
description of such dictionary play in her 
family, where the dictionary was considered 
srani^rd equipment for the dinner table-a 
condiment, or "something to add relish to 
food."* A child’s dictionary should be handy, 
too, if only to avoid putting young eyes to 
the strain of fine adult print. 

Incidentally, children can be introduced to 
plenary arrangement by way of alphabet 
^ks. There are many excellent ones for 
*is purpose, for example, any of Edward 
Lwr s alphabet verses and, of course, Wanda 
Gags Bunny. Children are amused and 
fasc^ted by these books, learn their alpha- 
bet by way of them, and often enjoy making 
nlphate books of .huir own. These naivitte 
pve them a pleasant start toward undetstand- 
mg *e dimonapis alphabets attangemenL 

Most aduto believe children should have 
their own dictionaries, but they ate not so 
^ that youngsters need their own encyclo- 
In homes where books must be cate- 
Mly budgeted, many families feel diat the 
™ It “^Hopedia is the better investment. 
TOcn cWdten are young, parents can help 
^with tt. Then by the time they ate ten 
■a™.. Dull, E„..„ 
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ot eleven, the good readers will be using it 
by themselves. Tire best adult encycIofKjdias 
last for a lifetime; diey may become dated in 
a few respects, but the bulk of the material 
will carry a child through high school, col- 
lege, and adult life. If a choice must be made 
between a juvenile and adult encyclopedia, 
then decidedly tlie adult set should be pur- 
chased because of its greater richness and 
long-range value. But when a family can 
afford both, the child should have his own set. 

There are three good childrens encyclo- 
pedias today,* and families which have pur- 


Science books for children 

S ome children are more readily lured into 
reading by informational books than by 
fiction, and they should have books which 
meet their special interests and promote then 
hobbies. In no field has there been a greater 
improvement than in the science books for 
children. It is now possible to find sound, 
well-written, and well-illustrated 
meet or encourage almost any scientific hobby 
a child may develop. This was certainly not 
true a few years ago when elaborate personi- 
fications about “Aqua the Water Baby 
his papa and mamma water-drops mana^ 
to confuse any inquiries about evaporation 
and rainfall. Certainly in science books no 
saccharine stories are needed to glamorize in 
formation which is in itself absorbingly inter 
esting. Today, the wealth of good science 
books for budding naturalists is well 
our study. It is a sign of the times that » 
runner-up for the Newbery Medal was Kath- 
erine B. Shippen’s hien, Uicroscopes, and lav- 
ing Things, a fascinating history of studiw ol 
living matter from those of Aristotle to 
of Darwin and his modern succeswrs. Jhe 
book is both science and ‘ distinguis e i 

One of the outstanding modern 
ehildren’s science books is Herbert 

'See bibliography for this chapter. 


chased one of them for their children praise 
the investment. Certainly a well-worn ency- 
clopedia on a child’s bookshelf is a cheerful 
sighL It seems to guarantee a human being 
who is going to enjoy ideas, all of the things 
his mind can explore. Intellectual curiosity is 
an invaluable asset, one of the durable satis- 
factions of life, and juvenile encyclopedias 
can minister to its growth. Like the juvenile 
dictionary, the juvenile encyclopedia should 
be standard equipment in schools, and teach- 
ers in the middle and upper grades should 
consciously promote its use. 


the University of Illinois. After his Mice, Men 
and Elephants for adolescents, he began writ- 
ing such books as Lightning and Thunder,^ The 
Sun, and What’s Inside of Engines? for eight- 
to twelve-year-olds. For readers from seven 
to ten he has written Frogs and Toads, Snakes, 
Rabbits, and many other books. These, to- 
gether with the First Book xtit%-The Ftrst 
Book of Snakes and the First Books of birds, 
fishing, bees, stones, and so forth, will give 
children under twelve a substantial reference 
library which they can read for themselves. 
These fine books, well illustrated with pictures 
and diagrams, will stimulate an interest where 
there was none. Adults as well as children, 
brought up to date by these books, are often 
moved to read further. For this reason, the 
home or school library should also have 
standard references like Anna Comstocks 
Handbook of Nature Study. , , , . 

We should not only know the books but 
how children use them and how by way ot 
them they have sometimes developed h e* 
long hobbies or a lifework. Once two city 
children, lying on their stomachs and reerill/| 
over die bank of a ravine, watched HU llM 
woodchuck help himself to an egg from tln' 
nest of a song sparrow, suck it nppn-i l.idvcly, 
and throw die shell away. They Ihifilly 
believe their eyes. They did nof iiyni 1 now 

what the fat, waddling aniiihil W.i4,f)r wlc’llitr 



he might next attack them ferociously. But 
after the woodchuck ate a second egg, they 
indignantly pelted him with the peaches they 
were eating and were relieved to see him 
waddle away with as much speed as he could 
manage. The children ran back to their conage 
full of curiosity about this waddling epicure, 
but it was not until they went to town and 
consulted the science books in the library diat 
they identified him. Even then they dbcoveted 
no reference to his egg-sucking proclivities, 
and so they enjoyed all the satisfaction of 
having done some original research. They be- 
came ardent observers of wild life that sum- 
mer, and just as ardent verifiers of what they 
obsen-ed. "After all,” one of them said, "it’s 
tu3 good just seeing things if you don’t know 
what they are." 

Birds 

A four-yeat-old was confined to the house 
one winter with picture books, fairy tales, 
and stories of many kinds to entertain her. 
But she became devoted to a bird book with 
large colored pictures which someone lent 
her. This became her inseparable companion, 
and she preferred it to all other books. By 
the time she w'as out of the house again she 
could name correctly every bird in the book, 
and so could the weary adults who had read 
it to her, over and over. Of course she still 
could not recognize the live birds outdoors— 
that was a diiTerent and harder learning which 
came mote gradually. Mean’hhile her passion 
for this particular book led her father to buy 
it for her. together with a companion volume. 
This meant an expensive investment at the 
time and seemed almost foolbh for so young 
a child, but she never tired of her hobby. 
Over tlic years she \iscd the books in the city 
parks, on summer s-acations by the shore, and 
in woods and fields. By the time Ac was 
twelve she was able quickly and accurately to 
identify a large number of birds. Later she 
used these books in college classes In ornithol* 
ogy Somewhat battered but still intacr, they 
sen-cd to launch her own diildrcn on a pleas- 
ant acquaintance with birds, and now, re- 


bound, diey are beginning a new career of 
usefulness with the third generation. 

When the family bought the books for 
dieir little girl, they meant a considerable 
outlay of money, but over a period of forty- 
five years the cost was negligible and the 
s^Iues incalculable. Those books provided 
three generations of children with a special 
field of interest and enjoyment, a hobby that 
has been a delight to every one of them from 
childhood on through adult years. 

There is something very satisfying about 
recognizing different species of birds. One 
adult had never encountered a woodcock, for 
instance, but knew his picture well. One day, 
when he suddenly saw this long-billed re- 
cluse teetering busily Arou^ the woods, he 
could hardly contain himself, and when he 
saw Ae wo^cock twice, doing his grotesque 
and incredible dance, Ae man was astounded 
by bis good luck. Yet he would not have 
recognized and appreciated what he saw wIA 
Ae same certitude and excitement If he had 
not made the acquaintance of this feaAered 
gnome in a book. For such general informa- 
tion, look at John Kieran's Introduction to 
Birds. Addison Webb’s Birds in Their Homes 
describes the nesting habits of fifty farailiat 
bir<h. BoA books are illustrated in color. 

Insects 

A child came home in a high state of excite- 
ment from a late summer walk in a nearby 
park. He had seen hundreds and thousands of 
butterflies, he said, hanging on all Ae trees. 
No one in Ae family would believs him, sl- 
Aough his description was detailed and it 
never wavered. The boy insisted Aat Aerc 
were monarch butterflies by thousands and 
thousands draping and festooning all Ae 
trees. Not until he got to school and told a 
sympathetic teacher his wild talc did he get 
any encouragement. Her own infotrrution 
was vague, but togcAer they found a book 
by Cecile Hulse Matschat, American Butter- 
flies and Aiot/js, The minute Ac child saw 
Aat beautiful cover he said, "That's just Ac 
way Acy looked, only Aerc were thou- 
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Animal families are a never-ending source of 
interest and curiosity. By keeping small animals 
in kindergarten, caring for them, watching 
their habits, making shelters for them, listening 
to stories and poems about them, and looking at 
animal picture books, children answer 
many of their own questions and develop 
wholesome attitudes toward animals. 


sands of them.” Inside the book was a descrip- 
tion of the strange migrations of the mon- 
arch butterfly, and the child’s remarkable ex- 
perience was verified. Classrooms, or at least 
each school library, should be full of such 
books, ready to identify the rare bug, the rare 
bird, the rare experience that children come 
upon because they still have eyes to see and 
feet that carry them exploring the fat corners 
of parks and woods. 

Ignoring the classifications of science, the 
young child explores whatever is at hand 
and investigates such diverse finds as cater- 
pillars, turtles, tree toads, starfish, mice, barn- 
yard fowls, garter snakes, and frogs. One 
small boy came into a kindergarten with a 
walking stick (a variety of insect) carefully 
preserved in a mason jar. No one In his family 
had known its name, and he was thrills 
when die teacher took him to the school li- 
brary, found a book on insects, and showed 
him a picture of his captive with its name 
beneath. "Why, it’s right in the book— rny 
bug’s right in the book!" the boy told the 
children over and over. But what 
the creature? How provide a proper ha irat. 
Such questions kept the teacher 
school hours. Next day, she showed the books 
she had used and told her findings. As a re- 
sult, the walking stick lived comforta y m 
their room for several days while the c i re 
watched him. Then they set him free to go 
his own walking-stick way. 

Snakes 

Most children arc fascinated with « 

some foolish adult has not taught e 
afraid. Snake books are of particu « i 
to older children. All chUdren should be 



taught enough about the species they are 
likely to encounter ro know which ones are 
poisonous and which ones are harmless. They 
Siould also learn the value of snakes to farm- 
ers in helping keep down rodents, and they 
should acquire a more enlightened point of 
view about reptiles than most adults possess 
today. Irmengarde Eberle’s Hop, Skip, ana 
Fly (see p. 577), The First Book of Snakes, 
or Herbert Zim’s Snakes will supply a gwd 
introduction to snake lore for younger cM- 
dren. This book should be supplemented, for 
better readers, by Ditmars’ Reptiles of North 
America or Snakes Alive by Clifford Pope. 

Pets 

Pefs— domestic and wild— can minister to the 
child’s expanding emotional life. The warm, 
furry feel of little rabbits and the boisterous 
affecrion of a dog can comfort him when he 
is hurt or distressed. They will call out bis 
own tenderness in return, his protectiveness, 
and his sense of responsibility. This at 
true of children who are themselves practiced 
In gentleness. But if children are roughly or 
cruelly treated in their homes, they m turn 
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will handle little animals in the same way, 
venting on them the resentment they them* 
selves feel at being pushed atound. Add to 
this the unknowing sadism of childhood, and 
the animals may suffer cruelly. All children 
should be taught how to handle animals care- 
fully. Before such training is accomplished, 
pets must be zealously protected ftotti chil- 
dren who are too young to know what they 
arc doing, as well as from children who have 
had little or no experience with gentleness. 

In Clare Newberry’s pictute-stoties of ani- 
mals (p. 472 ) the kittens, bunnies, and pup- 
pies are drawn with such tenderness that they 
usually call forth a similar tenderness in diil- 
dren and are a good preparation for the real 
animals. The fine picture-stories Ibted in 
Chapter 17 will help in this respect. These 
books should be supplemented with Margery 
Bianco's AH about Pets. This practical and 
delightfully written little book is planned w 
teach children how to treat the pets which are 
so pathetically dependent upon their well- 
meaning but often misguided efforts. 


Uluslraliofl by Corydon Bell for Sno"’ 
byUielflia Horrlngfoti Bell, Viking, 1954 
7 * 10, pltlure 5 k 6V*) 

Uowis snoiv jormcd? What kinds of 
snow are there? How arc tgloos made? 

book will tell you. 

Here, after the development of one 
snowflake has been shown, the artist 
depicts if as one of the millions 
that make up a storm, and contrasts 
the natural force of suirling snow 
ivsth the mechanical force of a city. 


If all children could grow up with live- 
stock as the farm child does, they could ac- 
cjuite biological learning casually with the 
cycle of the seasons. If a farm experience is 
impossible, all children could at least have 
experience with pet animals. In city homes, 
not even experience with pets is possible or 
practicable for the majotlcy of children, and 
so the school has to take a hand. It is past 
belief what teachers have suffered trying to 
house and care for families of rabbits, guinea 
pigs, white mice, and such orphans of the 
wtldecness as opossums, woodchucks, and an 
occasional skunk. The children’s passiorute 
devotion to these creatures is the teacher's 
reward. 

Such mattyrs to die advancement of science 
iti the young need information on how to 
feed, house, and care for these pets. What 
kind of behavior is to be expected of them? 
There are special books on goldfish, parakeets, 
and making and maintaining an aquarium, 
and such, fine general books as Odd Pets by 
Lilo Hess and Dorothy Hogner, Pets by 
Frances Chrystie, and, for older readers, Home 
Made Zoo by Sylvia Greenberg and Edith 
Kaskin. See aiso Osir Small Native Animals, 
p.579. 

If you know your tiny flying squirrel 
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may perish of fright, you'll move more cau- 
tiously. ^Iany adults would have given a great 
deal in their youth to have known with cer- 
tainty how to make tree toads happy or how 
to help a motherless woodchuck become 
better adjusted. It is a lucky child who -can 
acquire a wild thing now and then, if only 
to nurse it back to health or tide it over its 
homeless youth and then eventually restore 
it to the wilds where it belongs. When city 
children cannot have such experiences at 
home, the school that supplies them is a bene- 
factor indeed. . , 

One first-grade teacher nursed a jwir of 
motherless opossums to full maturity in her 
classroom. Ihe children were fascinated wi* 
the creatures, which hung composedly y 
their tails and viewed the world upside down 
when they viewed it at all. Mostly they slept. 
But eventually, the little possums became » 
fond of the children that their arrival m e 
morning was a signal for the noctuxna pair 
to wake up, be fed, be petted, play a e» 
and then firmly resume their sleep, un is 
turbed by reading groups, rhythms, or ai^ 
thing else. When spring came, some of the 
children journeyed to the woods with their 
teacher, near to the place where the 
possums had been found, and there t ey 
turned them loose. It was an exciting 
party, but farewell it was. Nip an u 
seemed to know they had come home, zna 
after a little preliminary sniffing around, th^ 
made off with considerable speed for ne 
comers. Needless to say. the children who 
cared for these pets had read everyt mg 
could find about opossums. . 

A school which had a small 
raised a little skunk from babyhw • . ’ 

was an orphan of the forest an a 
one. They kept him in the gree 
their own protection because ^ Ugioless 
wish to remove his sac. lest he 
when he was returned to 
spring. The children 

Were exceedingly fond of h • under 

plapand be rilled behind .heeas;-f-^ 

the chin like any other kitten. 


some, well-behaved pet, but the adults con- 
fessed to considerable relief when Sachet was 
safely back with his relatives. 

Children who have such experiences as 
these will not only read about their own par- 
dcular pet, but will voluntarily read about 
other animals as well. 

Weather, stars, ond such 
"Why is the snow falling crooked? asked a 
fouc-year-old, and presently solved his own 
prob!em-"The wind's blowing it. That’s 
why." Wind and weather are phenomena we 
are interested in all our lives. ^ ^ 

"Why are the bushes all covered with ice, 
Mother?” asked another four-year-old, and 
Mother, in a hurry, replied, 

"Oh, because it rained last night." 

Then the child pulled her hand hard and 
stopped stock-still. ^ ^ 

"But mother,” he protested, "it’s rained 
before and there hasn’t been any ice on the 

bushes.” . 

The nursery school, hearing about this con- 
vcfsation, performed some experiments m 
freezing and thawing and freezing agam, 
until the children understood the process. 
When there was snow, they used a magm- 
{ying glass to examine snow crystals and, 
after that, brought in books which had pic- 
tures of a great variety of snow ctystais. Wiffl 
children, this is the order their science study 
might well follow: the experience first with 
children's questions and requests for mote 
information, then the booh brought m to 
supplement the simple experiments and open 
up new avenues of curiosity. 

Many librarians say that there is a con- 
tinuous demand for booh about the stats, 
both from schools and from homes and for- 
tunately there ate excellent boob for almost 
any age. The huge tJoHeti Booi of Altron- 
omj by Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames is 
popular and usable. H. A. Key's Fmd the Con- 
slellnimns includes star maps for the Jiffetent 
seasons. There is a new edition of 
Baker's When the Stars Come Out 
fine for the whole family and for older clul- 
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dren. Winter has always seemed the best 
time for star study in the schools. Then the 
moon and stars come within the day of even 
the youngest children, and, even in smolgr 
cities, shine with sufficient brilliance to fas- 
cinate almost anyone of any age. In homes, 
the interest in stats may be a continuous and 
growing one over the years, especially if it is 
leinforced with adult enthusiasm, adequate 
books, and a good star map. Star study is 
more fun when several in the family work 
at it together. 

Such informal cooperative smdy recalls 
one family in which the mother, father, and 
four boys all discovered stars together. Their 
summer place was completely isolated from 
other people, and on hot ni^ts they vised 
to take their cots up to a bteery hillside. 
There, lying on their backs, with the whole 
dazzling display of the heavens overhead, 
they became interested in stars. They ex- 
hausted their scanty knowledge of planets 
and constellations in short order; so Father 
was dispatched to town to get some books 
to help them out. He came back well sup- 
plied widi books, and a scat map besides. 
Between the usual chores and preoccupations 
of camp life, the family didn’t do much with 
the books or map in the daytime, but once on 
their hillside at night, with the aid of a ^h- 
light, they really made some progress. After 
about fifteen or twenty minutes of star-gazing 
and identification, references would be put 
away. Someone said a psalm, someone said 
a prayer, and they were off to sleep. Three 
of the boys were flyers in Woild Wat II. 
They must have remembered, up there in 
the starry loneliness of the heavens, the look 
of those same stats from their safe little cots 
on the hillside with the family all around. 
Perhaps, flying blind, diey heard again the 
voice of their father saying quietly, ‘The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwotk,” then 
their mother’s warm ’’Good night,” and their 
own sleepy responses, "Good night, good 
night, good night.” Stars and famUy love and 
God’s love, all tied into a single association 
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of happy security) Perhaps it helped those 
boys in a time when all secuiity was tem- 
porarily gone from the woild. The stars have 
helped men before. 

Chemical sets for home experiments have 
stimulated a tremendous interest in chemistry 
witfi comparatively young children. Now 
there are books to answer their increasing 
number of questions and to encourage further 
interest.* 

Simple experiments with magnets, elec- 
tricity, and principles of mechanics may prof- 
itably be undertaken with children of eight 
or nine or sometimes with even younger ones. 
Children are enormously interested in die 
various machines they encounter on city 
sweets— machmes fot excavating, elevating, 
prying loose, or filling in. These invariably 
stimulate questions. Fot many of ouc major 
machines there tised to be toy models which 
operated perfealy. These were especially use- 
ful for close-range observation and for the 
demonstration of mechanical principles. In 
addition to these models, children need books 
which answer their questions at their own 
level and open for them wider fields of ex- 
ploration. Such books are available today- 
well written, well illustrated, and compara- 
tively easy to read.* 

Mechanics-minded or chemistry-minded 
fathers can help their children greatly. 
A teacher who is weak in these fields can 
usually discover an informed parent who is 
glad to come to the classroom to demon- 
strate and explain. No one can be a special- 
ist in every field, and no one should feel any 
embactassment about admitting a lack of in- 
formation. Sound books and the specalist 
for consultation will help compensate for 
tracfaers’ individual areas of blankness. 

Boys and the outdoor world 
Some cWldren, as has been observed, can be 
mote readily lured into reading through in- 
formational books tlun through stories. This 
is frequently and especially true of boys. One 

’See bibliograpbr foi tbii clupter. 



lllujtfotion from Mory and Conrod Buff'* 8Fg Tw, 
Viking, 1946 (book 7ii x lOV) 


Conrad Buff, concerned uitb 
problems of light, finds a 
compatible stihfect in the 
occasional shafts of brightness 
that break the cathedral-like 
gloom of a forest. 
Here sunlight filters down 
on a huge Sequoia, *' \X'awona," 
and is repealed in the 
shadouy background. Young 
Buck and Old Buck approach 
each other warily, prepared 
to fight, while the does 
teem unconcerned. The artist 
communicates a feeling 
of drama and mystery in the 
contrast between an ancient 
tree and the fleeting events 
is witnesses. 


fifth-grade teacher fouad herself with * 
ponderance of boys in her room— nice ys, 

but decidedly not bookish. The schoo ® 
up to a wooded ravine through which a sma 
stream flowed. There were many b'™* ^ 
and various small creatures of both an an 
stream. Of course it was an easy ^ 

interest the children in them. The teac 
brought her own science books to 
borrowed others from the library. W * e 
specimens they saw they attempted to i 
in their books, but cenain favorite toot* f"™ 
the library would eventually have to 
turned. These the children felt they , 
own; so with the proceeds of a coo » 

they purchased their first science referenre 
books. Their pride in their library ^ _ 

mendous, and younger children were 
aged to bring their science 
class for solution. With the boo , 
seum specimens increased also. ^gjjce 
kept in one room which was a in 
mLum or laboratory for the whole 
The “museum" contained birds 
sheiu, pressed flowers, leaves, seed collections. 



few insect and butterfly specimens, aquari- 
um vivariums, plants, and rotating pets- 
tat’is. pets which were brought to school 
□r a da%r a week and then tafen home 
In the^ spring these fifth-grade boys^, fired 
v to year of intensive outdoor ob^rva- 
and indoor use of Pe™."™' .^te 
onteived a really big idea, which witoe 
,e]p of their teacher they worked out system^ 
tirally and catefully. They wanted a gen 
“Tsdence library for the ^ole sto^ a 
”, of the science room. They worked up 
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AManla Public Scbe^li 

A young raconteur has an attentive audience. Talks about experiences, short trips, stories, and picture 
hooks are kindergarteners' introduction to the social studies and sciences. 

East Lake School; teacher, Mrs. Sara Williams Price. 


an imptesswe pica to the EXA. {or funds. A 
composite of ail the best ideas of the group 
was made, and a spokesman chosen. He ad- 
deessed the EXA. with such conviction that 
a sizable amount of money was aj^ropii- 
ated to start a permanent colieaioa of sd- 
ence books for the use of the whole school. 
The boys agreed to donate theic own prized 
shelf of books as a nucleus, and they also 


agreed to be responsible for selcaing other 
books for the new library. Because of the 
work of this one class and the science library 
they initiated, that whole school has been 
more than ordinarily science conscious. The 
boys themselves made a decided impfove- 
roent in reading, gained confidence in books 
as sources of information, and developed a 
steadily widening interest in nature.* 


Social studies for the youngest 

P »ple who readily understand the interest 
of small children in various phases of sd- 
ence are often surprised and a little amused 
at the idea of four- and five-year-olds being 
initiated into the social studies. History, 
geography, civics, economics, and all the 


other academic fields of the social smdies 
are hardly subjeas for young children, yet 
they all have their beginnings in the nurs- 
ery. Birthdays and festivals mark the be- 

’Catedonu School. Eut OeveUnd, Ohio, (cachet, htui 
Heteo Score. 
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ginning of the child's sense of time. "Last 
Oiristmas I was only four,” says an elderly 
five-year-old. Making his fust bow to his- 
tory, he may learn that George Washington 
was president before Abraham Lincoln. 
Geography begins when the three-year-old 
knows his own street and downtown and 
perhaps the local lake or river. The fours 
use glibly the names of faraway places where 
someone in the family has traveled. Notions 
of mine and thine, fair play, family laws, 
traffic laws-these are their iritroduction to 
government. A piggy bank initiates them 
into the economics of saving. So you can 
find the recognizable beginnings of all the 
other studies of man, his institutions, an 
his ways of living refleaed in the young 
child’s rurrow and intensely personal interest 
in the world he lives in. His books, in turn, 
minister to these interests: books on trams, 
trucks, Indians, aviators, and policemen. 
Books are available to meet his varied socta • 
studies interests, some of them made to speci 
fication, as slick and synthetic as the newest 
plastic, but many of them excellent. 

These social-studies books begin for e 
youngest as his books begin in every e ^ 
with pictures. Big picture books of ’ 
airplanes, and farmyards are beautiful 
at and as informative as the four- an v 
year-old can comprehend. Then come sue 
forthright narratives as The ” 

(p. 396) and Pelle’s New Suit (p- 5^;^; J' 
formational stories of unusual charm, 
v-e use such books, we dont say to a c 
who is entranced with the sequentia p 
of Pelle, "Now this is a story about the 
lution of wool cloth.” We don ^ 

cause the child who lives with e 
the years and loves Pelle’s blue suit 
as if it were his own will know t a 
tion by heart. Nor will the chil ^ 
pondered over The Little House (P- ^ 

ever see a small dilapidated 
crowded city street without won ^ jj. 
too, was not once a little house 
try ™h apple trees by its 
view of the stars. Has this young 


The Utile House learned about the evolution 
of the cities? Of course he has. He knows 
it well in terms of one small house made 
forever memorable in beautiful pictures and 
a significant text. 

The Oirolyn Haywood Betsy books (p. 
400) are full of sound social meanings for 
young children. Perhaps their chief value is 
their happy interpretation of home and 
school relationships. The children love them 
as stories, but they value them too because 
Betsy’s school is so much like their school and 
Betsy’s friends like their friends. 

Such stories, rich in social meanings but 
primarily good stories, are few and far be- 
tween. So, too, good informational stones of 
the caliber of Pelle and The Uttle House are 
not plentiful. But mediocre or poor informa- 
tional stories are coming from the presses m 
staggering numbers. Most of them are written 
to fit into a school unit or activity: food 
supplies in the city, safety, neighborhood 
stories. Too often these books are very dull 
reading. They have no sparkle, no element 
of surprise, no fun about them. Pedantically 
bent on informing and improving the young, 
they are examples of the didacticisrn of oiu 
day and are almost as boring as their moral- 
istic predecessors. It is the old idea of sugar- 
coating with a story the informative piU a 
particular age or period believes m. Just now 
many writers apparently regard social studies 
as the pill which has to be overly sweet 
in order to be accepted by children. But the 
sugar-coating process results in just as and 
Sing as it did in the day. when Menon 
and Sanford were paired ro exhibit virtue 
and folly for the benefit of the young mind. 
To be convincing, childrens stories in any 
field need a theme of sufficient strength to 
eenetate a good plot in which things happen 
S a Sima^ U achieved. When tah dieme 
and plot ate weak, neither beautiful pictures 
not a utilitatian relationship to a unit in so 

studies tan save the book from mviah^ 

self-conscious made -to -specification stows 
AlU with a few excellent mfotmational 
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beet $ K 10, pMuri 3x4) 

Uflte Leo introJaeei Indian eostumes 
and war uhoops to his Italian eonsint 
cad friend t. Note the thrce-iornered 
itnile, the heart-shaped face of 
a typical Pofiti child. Such a story 
at thit it a good ttarter to 
help chtidren become interested 
in learnirsg about other lands. 

Even history may begin for the young child 
instructively but with charm. The picture 
biographies of the d'AuIaires (p. 519) de* 
light children as young as five and as old 
as eight. And right along with these go die 
beguiling stories of long ago by Alice Dal* 
gliesh (p. 444) and hcc lively accounts of 
Thanksgiving and the Fourth of July. Wilma 
Pitchford Hays’ T7;e Story 0/ Valentine, ?il’ 
tales, there ate many fine factual books avoil* grim Thanksgiving, and Chrtsimat on the 

able— In picture form for the youngest, but Mayflower will add reality and color to those 

with enough straighrforv.'afd explanatory days. Her narratives are written with more 

text to amplify the pictures. For examples, details than Miss Dalgliesh 'sand are for some* 

consider some of the books about the country, what older children. These stirring books are 

the city, and the circus. The city and coun* based on research, and all of them are beauti* 

try are attractively contrasted in a number fuUy illustrated. They make an admirable in* 

of books besides Virginia Burton’s Little troduction to the past for young children. 

House. Rosemary and Richard Dawson’s A So for these same children, the introdoc- 
Walk in the City conveys the delight a small tion to peoples of other lands begins not with 
child finds in a city park. And Lee Kingman's a study of terrain, products, ciues, and coun- 
Veter^s Long Walk is the tender srory of a try, but with appealing picture-stories that 
little country boy’s search for companionship. show the people to be more like us than dif- 

So Alvin Tressclt’s Wake Up, Farml might ferent Chapter I6, Other Times and Places, 

be paired with Dorodiy Marino’s little Ange- has many examples, such as Taro Yashima’s 

Ids Puppy with its setting in a city market. books and Eleanor Frances lattimore’s Little 

Oddly enough, circus books come and go Pear. Then diere are Leo Politi’s Little Leo 

out of print with astonishing rapidity. It b a and Clyde Bulk’s The Poppy Seeds. There is 

tribute to the quality of bfarjoric Flack’s no dldaaicism in any of these warm stories 

Wait for William and Margot Austin’s of children who play and work, get into tnis- 

Bamey’s Adventure that they have survived. chief, and redeem themselves even as young 

■Ihat incomparable pair. Will and Nicolas, otiaens of the United States do. 

have given small children a more compleic The younger the child, the more his coo- 
picture of the Big Show in Circus Rstekus. txpts of the social world in which he lives 

T«t and pictures are all action, and the must develop out of r^l experiences. While 

hilarious climax brings a prompt “Read tt ^x>d informational books like those just dis- 

cussed are helpfiil in supplementing actual 



IMustrallen by E. Boyd Smith 
far ChlcUn Wertd, Putman, 1910 
(original in color, book 10^ x BVk} 

Beautiful in color and design, 
E. Boyd Smith's pictures of 
barnyard fouls interpret the 
characteristics of the different 
species uitb accuracy and 
humor. Note the border 
design of plant life. 



observations, such books are not so important 
or so numerous for young children as they 
are, say, about the third*grade level or when 
the child Is approximately nine or ten yeaw 
old. Then the quality and number of social* 


studies books become genuinely impressive. 
One book, Hendrik Willem Van 
The Story of Mankind, pioneered in this field 
and left its mark on succeeding writers. It is 
worth detailed consideration. 


Social studies for older children 


Hendrik Willem Von loon 
The Story of Mankind 

H endrik Willem Van Loon’s The Story of 
Mankind, which received the first New- 
bery Medal, is the history of man's origin and 
evolution. This book still remains an unex- 
celled summary of man’s slow march toward 
civilization, two steps forward and one step 
back, never quite slipping down into primeya 
slime, but always somehow or other in^ng 
forward with persistent curiosity and e ort. 

Man was the last to come hut the first to 
his brain for the purpose of conquering 
forces of nature. That is the reason why je 
going to study him, rather than cats or 
horses or any of the other animals, - j 

their own way, have a very interesting i 
development behind them. Cp- 3^ 

So Hendrik Van Loon announces ^ 
for this study. He traces man from ms 


ginninss thiough all the major stages o( 
historical dmclopmcnt; for example, the 
wanderings o£ the Jews, Oesafs w«tetn 
conqoests, the rise of towns, the peti^ ot 
explorations and discoveries, the me of fac- 
tories and machinciy. Periods and movements 
ate broken with brief chatactet smdies of 
•■world shakers" who have helped change 
historical destinies. There ate also brief 
glimpses of the development of the ate, and 
*e whole panorama is Ulumined wi* Van 
loon's inimitable sketches. His title for the 
to chapter, referring to World War 1 ts 
signlficant-The Great Wat, WhiA Was 
Rrally the Struggle for a New and Bener 
World.” It closes with these two paragraphs. 

And the moral of the stoq- is a rifpje 
The world is in dteadM need of men who ,«ll 
assume the netv fcadership-who 
murage of theii own visions and wbo will recog 
S^leatly that we ate only at the begmning 
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of fhe voyage, and have to leam an entire^ new 
system of seamanship. 

They wiJI have to serve for years as mere ap- 
prentices. They wiJJ have to fight thc/r wty to 
the fop against every possible fonn of opposi- 
tion. When they reach the bridge, mutiny of 
an envious creiv may cause their death. But 
some day, a man will arise svho will bring the 
vessel safeJy to port, and he shalf be the hero 
of the ages. (p. .^ 65 ) 

It is too bad that Hendrik Van Loon did 
not live to interpret World War II, climaxing 
with man’s fearful instrument of self-anni- 
hilation, dbe atomic bomb. Even $ 0 , the last 
mo paragraphs still stand. The vision and 
integrity exemplified in these closing words 
are typical of the book as a whole. Writing 
about Tie Story of Mankind in the Horn 
hook, Frances Clarke Sayers says: 


V^n Loon gave a whole generation of writers 
in the field of non fiction the courage to be 
iMrned and gay at one and fhe same time. 
After Tie Story of Mankind, fhe death knell 
was rung for any book which did not communj- 
rate to ehfldren the excitement which should 
be inherent in all processes of learning.^ 

Although this book lies well up in the 
junior and senior high school reading levels, 
there are ^apters which can be used with 
younger children. The first ten, for instance, 
are thrilling to read aloud. So. too, are some 
of the Greek and Roman sections, and the 
chapters on ‘'...Strange Reports of Sorae- 
thmg Which Had Happened In the Wilder- 
ness of the Nonh American Continent ...” 
A (^pter of i^t,” or die ones about the 
Grttk or Ae Elizabethan theater. This is a 
rich book indeed, one to buy a child for use 

school libraries, not only for a teacher's refer- 
ence but as a model of scholarship dealt cut 

mahty. Van Lions sketches are curiously in- 
^remive and right. At first glance, th^ 
look like mere scrawls, but they make tZ 
^rds^ ^me ahve. Lxik at that contrasting 
Power and Machine Power;' or 

>ri» Horn Boot, May- Jon* 1944^ p_ 


the startling frontispiece, "The Scene of Our 
History Is Laid upon a Little Planet, Lost in 
the Vastness of the Universe”; these are good 
piemres and good w’ords. This is a book to 
pick up again and again. 

Van Loon’s pioneer book undoubtedly ex- 
erted some influence upon the new biogra- 
phies for children. His brief biographies, in- 
terpolated into the historical narrative, are 
as creative as anything in the book. One of 
the most remarkable is his "Story of Joshua 
of Nazareth, Whom the Greeks Called 
Jesus." He tells the story in the form of 
letters written by an imaginary Roman con- 
temporary who is looking up the whole mat- 
ter for hts uncle. These letters make the 
^uence of events understandable and mov- 
ing. In contrast to this exquisitely detached 
and suggestive characterization of the Naza- 


rene is Van Loon s earthy, ruthless, but under- 
standing picture of Napoleon. These biogra- 
phies are told with a sense of drama, so that 
they u^old with something of the surprise 
w fiction. The hero may be an enigma, 
basing and disturbing, but he emerges a real 
pcr»n. This conception of biography cer- 
ctmly i»ved the way for such fine boob as 
Leader by Deniny (p. 521), Penn (p.51<>). 
and Abe Lincoln Grows Up (p. 534). 


For children, history and geography merge 
m *e study of people. And Van Loon ex- 
a ^werful influence upon writen in 
t for instance, amusing 

* ^ f ^ P*cture-map. Today there are 

.nnumera e examples of this— picture-maps 

« STllI 'u' “ i'tattate such boob 

as Mabel Pyues Th, Unh Geography of the 
>^«ed State,. Since Van Loon’s nme, lively 
'll ^‘th colorful and often witty 

ISOS- 

raphy ^Ics fascinating reading for children. 
Factually so„„d boots that bring other peo- 
p e. places, and times to life ate invaluable 
^pplements to Ae textbooks. There ate out- 
mg writers and illustrators working in 
two Selds today, fat too many to 
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Illuilrotlon from Hotling C. Holling'i 
Tf*t in IfiB Irail, Houghton Mlfilifi, 1942 
(original in color, book 8V4 » 11). 

You can be sure that every vhible 
detail of these wagons is correct 
because Hailing C. Moiling never 
puts brush to canvas until such 
details have been veri^ed. 
Here the wagon train is struggling 
to cross Raton Pass, the most 
difficult part of the Trail. 
The tremendous effort required can 
be seen in the straining oxen and 
frantic men. In the background, 
timeless and serene, a great, 
snow-covered mountain provides a 
contrast to their urgency. 
The "tree in the Trail,"* which 
hat grown from a sapling to a giant 
cottonwood and died of old age, 
appears in this picture as an ox yoke. 



consider in detail. But a few examples may 
suggest some of the variety of the books, t e 
sound scholarship behind them, and t cir 
child appeal. 


Helling C. Helling 
PaddIe-to-fhe«Sea 

■Hie books of Hollins C. HoHing ate a unique 
contribution to geography, history, an ^ 
ence for children. Because of his painstaking 
research, it takes the author three or om 
years to produce each book. That he s o 
^*e not only a scientist but an artist is s 
good luck for children. , u t, nd 

Paddle-to-the-Sea is an unusual book ana 
an excellent one to use with seogfW' 
tells the story of a small canoe w ic 
made by an Indian boy far to the non , » 
Nipigon country. In the tiny canoe 
placed the kneeling h^re of a • 

carved with his paddle in his ban • . ^ 

underside of the canoe the boy wrote, 


put me back in the water. I am Paddle*to-the* 
Sea.” Then he set the Paddle Person afloat in 
the spring freshets. The Paddle Person trav- 
eled far and was often grounded, but someone 
or some force always set him afloat again. The 
story is a kind of juvenile Kon-Ttki, with the 
Paddle Person journeying all the way to 
France and back. The illuswations in full 
color have a wild beauty that is unforgettable. 
Children literally wear this book out with 

rereading. , 

Tree in the Trail, excellent for use m study- 
ioK our westward uioyemcnl, is the favorite 
of many children. It tells the story of what 
happened under and around one tree that 
stood on the trail westward. It begins when 
only Indians roamed that country, hunting 
the buffalo and making war on each mher. 
It catties the history of the white ™ns in- 
vasion of the country to the time when *e 
first long wagon tram made its painful y 
over Raton Pass, and Santa Fe became a 
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Red expemme, ,„d loot exptnena, provide pong erliai oM nhieas lor illrMrelioo. The fri! crarm 
drevimg gne, a v,„d mpreruon ol vo Amhb term; the tecovd i, comioeing proof the! 
the young urtiil hut underilood end enloyed H, rending ubout uettueurd expention 
Superior School; principdd, Miss Wilia Bayes. 

Illuftrotlanj by children in the Eait Cleveland PuW.t SchiK>li 


colorful settlement AnthtoixDlosy, histotf, 
geography, and lively imagination make this 
a notable book. 

large colored illustrations of each 
book are strikingly dramatic, and the mar- 
ginal drawings fay Lucille Moiling, the au- 
rfior’s wife, carry a wealth of informational 
details which add greatly to the values of 
these books. 


Genevieve Foster 

George Woshington's World 
Another notable wiitct with an original ap. 
proach to history is Genevieve Foster Her 
t^ee books-George Washington’s World 
Mruhum UneoU, World, and Cae- 

JU s Vorld-take a horizontal view of life 
Md the wo, Id a, the different periods 
o( each man s l,fe: binh, childhood, yond. 
mamtry, and death. The idea gtew, she telb 
us. when in the course of the usual venical 
study of history she was always wonX^^ 

world at dte same nme. -The ctoss.section view 
of hntory was given farther impetus when 
her young daughter noted that th^racS 
in die movte version of Cutter, no the ^ 
wore clothes smnlar to diose of our colonial 


period. Did this Queen live at the same tune 
as George Washington?" she asked her 
mother.' Mrs. Foster did not know, but pres- 
ently started her fascinating round-the-world 
^arrs of history, from which the books grew. 
What, for instance, was happening in France, 
Mglaod, and China when Washington was 
born, when he was in the midst of our Revo- 
lution, when he was President? 

In this worId's-e}’e view of various periods 
children see trends develop and then disap- 
pear, world-shaking men emerge and vanish, 
raving behind them ruin or a better world. 

“ curiously impressive. And these 
^ks are fascinaung to read. They leave chil- 
dren with a rounded sense of a period seldom 
to be found in a textbook. Mrs. Foster makes 
great leaders in other countries alive and 
memorable. Only an author-artist with a re- 
J^kable xnse of design could integrate her 
trac and illustrations as Mrs. Foster does. Both 
show a superlative sense of composition. Rec- 
eption of her World books and her Initial 
lOgraphies has been on an international 


Jnno Fenwldc. -glorias Hbtory v 
PbKCT. EUmeniarj EnsUtb, Oodjer 1934 


witQ (.FcnrTir 
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scale. They have been widely translated be- 
cause of their interpretation of our country 
and their contribution to better world under- 
standing. 

Roger Duvolsln 

And There Was America 
Frances Cavanah 
Our Country's Story 

Roger Duvoisin celebrated the year of his 
naturalization by writing a most amusing little 
book called And There Was America. The 
theme of it is that Columbus started out to 
find China "and there was America! Ponce 
de Leon started out to find the Fountain of 
Youth "and there was America!” These brief, 
dramatic little sketches of well-known ex- 
plorers begin with Leif Ericson and end with 
the Pilgrims. Mr. Duvoisin’s bright pictures 
add much to the charm of the book. 

An altogether stirring and delightful m- 




|ll«»tfollon by Wlll.om P»ne d« Bolder 
in franea by Marauerlle ClernMl, 


William Pene du Sots tllustrates this 
iiicussion of France mth Itne drawings of 
the scenes and people he knows well. 
Here his precise and realistic sketch 
outlines a busy painter. 


Omughoal this balk, Dmniim met « tfcbniqaa 
.mmitcent ./ th. chiU,ei.’t. rbere me round 
peter tree: or fingerl.ie trees, coneenuondizet 
mauet, end penpeetiee burel, s.ggetted-here one 
outetip, preeeriousl,. Both eolor and eornposMon 
„e remerkeble. The rented pgure of the Ind.m, 
mimebing portentously into thetousn, loorn, 

eslergeintbepiaureesbemu, hme 

nppeered to the eyes of the colonists. 
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MtNoIly, I9« i“"g"aUn't^oJboov“7H^rt^^^^ Bond 

Elmpscs of Pilgrfm a'nd Dmch sortlen- ract 

leaders as Paul Rcv„e, Washiouton. '' 

aud Lineoln; such events as the I 

and the avll NVar; su:h“.o“e^:„^"*:::; 1 ^ 

"•ard Expansion; such invention. "'■lliams-Ellis and F. 

and airplanes; and it climaxes n?* ,he y”’ ' M ^ ' 
of people learning to live togerhef The le^ ^ ' 

IS vigorous and authentic, the pictui JV,™ ™'"P 

ally beautiful. The ideals of Lr g f^P'' “ ^'*01! 

are shoun gtoaing slottly and Q“«n Eli 

through people’s movements Ld the naS ' 

struggle lor survival, tiatinnal Marguerite CIcmer 


OJher peoples 

There ale many studies of different peoples 
now available, England, for instance, is rep- 
edition of that outstanding 
Sr Life by Amabel 

and F, J, Fisher, The boot is 
oM ' loading for the average nvelve-yeai 
ut e can use it for special reference 
Ihete arc for example, brief biographies o 
such people as Alfred the Great, OTllkm * 
&^u„or. Queen Elirabeth I, and other his 
TO! figures donn to modern times, 
Marpctite Clement’s In France is a dis 
nnguuhcd account of die history and peopli 




of that countt)’, about which there has been 
so little usable material. She takes a special 
look at modern French children. The enchant- 
ing illustrations are by William Pene du Bois, 
who so thoroughly enjoyed his own boyhood 
in France. 

May McNeer's The hUxican Story is useful 
for a quick reference, but the narrative lacks 
continuity. There are brief accounts of out- 
standing people in Mexican history from 
early times down to the present day. Although 
the text plays down the terrors in early Mexi- 
can history, Lynd Ward's superb piaures bring 
out the violence of that long struggle and the 


Religious books for children 

T he early books of religious instruction dis- 
cussed in Qtapter 3 were obviously in- 
tended to scare children into good behavior 
by threatening them with the imminence of 
an early death and the dire punishments 
visited on the wicked forever and ever. Today 
we are witnessing a remarkable dowering 
of children's religious books, of such cheer- 
ful implications and heart-moving 
that cfdldren reading them feel comforted 
and strengthened. Old Testament stories with 
colorful illustrations, authentic and dramatic, 
make such heroes as Moses, Joseph, and 
David seem like real people. 'The different 
stories of the life of Jesus, with ten^ly 
interpretative pictures for younger chi ren 
and superb reproductions of the great rnasters 
for the older ones, re-create and make visua y 
memorable the great episodes in that » e- 
Prayers, religious instruction, religious re w- 
ence books, and modern translations of reli- 
Sious literature of other countries are a 
available for children today. 

ft is important that both teachers an par 
ents know this field of «ligious 

teachers because they are often aske or 

of such books, and parents because t ey^w 
wish to use the best ones in the home, 
schools ate not allowed to make any use 
religious books, lest the classroom take o 


strength and patient endurance of the people. 

'There are equally good books about Swit- 
acrland, India, Holland, and many other 
countries. 'There is a useful series about vari- 
ous tribes of our American Indians by Sonia 
Bleeker, an anthropologist. Elizabeth Baity’s 
America Before Man and Americans Before 
Columbt/s carry children into our far distant 
past with compelling and authentic accounts 
of those times. So with these well-written, 
authentic, and beautifully illustrated books 
teachers can enliven and enrich the textbooks, 
and parents will find they can enjoy and re- 
spect their children's reading. 


a narrowly sectarian bias of one kind or an- 
other. Others are permitted wide latitude in 
this field. Teachers will need to respect the 
customs and attitudes of their communitj'. 


Books of prayers 


There are a number of pra>'ef books for chil- 
dren, and they range from mediocre to ex- 
cellent. 'The illustrations for these books often 
seem to have an ovetliteralness and over- 
sweemess that curtail their imaginative ap- 
peal Even for very small children "Give us 
this day our daily bread" need not be limited 
to die right literalness of one fat loaf of 
white bread, and praying children need not 
be so plumply cute or ethereally sweet ^ 
some of the illustrators have made them. As 
a matter of fact, some of the illustrations of 
prayers seem adult reminiscences of c^ld- 
hood, about but nor for children. But there 
ate several small books of prayers which can 
be recommended both for their selections and 


their pictures. 

Tasha Tudor has created some of her l^e- 
Itet water colors lor her First Frttyers. Hie 
collection includes well-known prayers and 
some less lamiliar. The twemy-thud Psalm 
is there, and the words ot several hymns, all 
designed to give a child a reassnnng sense ol 
God’s nearness and care- 
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Illuslrollen by Maud end Mtitia 
Peterthom for A titih Book of 
Prayert by EmEfU Fendatl Johnson, 
Viking, 1941 {original In two 
colors, book 4V2 x 6V4) 

Suggestive rather than literal, 
these small decorative pic- 
tures aid rather than restrict 
the imagination. Eye and 
spirit lift with the soaring 
eagle. The mind begins 
thinking of other things that 
are lovely besides the flowers. 


Small as the book is, the pictures have a 
breath-taking loveliness and dignity that hft 
the spirit. 

One particularly fine book is called A Little 
Book of Prayers. The text was prepared by 
Emilie E Johnson, and the illustrations were 
done by Maud and Miska Petersham. The 
rhymed prayers in the first part are mediocre 
but the second part of the book with its 
selections from the Bible contains as perfect 
a group of prayer verses as you could find for 
a three- or four-yeat-old. The pages, bordered 
m blue and decorated by the Petershams, are 
beautiful and suggestive rather than literal 
(see pi^e above). A picture of a soaring 
eagle lifts the eye even as the spirit is lifted 
with: 


They that wait upon the Lord 
Shall renew their strength; 

They shall mount up 
Wth wings as eagJes; 

They shall run. 

And not be weary; 

And they shall walk. 

And not faint. 

Dear Lord, we thank Thee. 


A 


decoration of flowers erries beneath it: 


WTiatsoei' 

WJiafsoCT' 

Wiafsoei 


er things are true, 
cr things are honest, 
« things are just. 


Whatsoever things are pure. 
Whatsoever things are lovely. 
Whatsoever things are of good report; 
If there be any virtue, 

And if there be any praise, 

I will think on these things. 


Such selections give both guidance and re- 
assurance. 

The pictures for Elizabeth Orton Jones’ 
Small Rain are more childlike and illuminat- 
ing than her pictures for Prayer for a Child, 
a Oldccott winner. Small Rain contains a 
well-selected group of Bible verses. It is 
illusrrat^ with pictures of children’s activi- 
ties which interpret the verses in terms of 
xhe ^d’s understanding without being too 
tightly literal. A small pajama-clad boy gazing 
at myriads of stars is the illustration for 


^e Heavens declare the glory of God; 

And the firmament sheiveth his handyivork. 

^ere is no escaping the implications of the 
picture which portrays children of 
ereiit races and colors playing together, 
their happy companionship is interpreted 
with the single line 


All of you are chjldien of the most High. 

Engaging twins, pigtailed and bespectacled, 
run through the pictures, playing as hard 
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and having as much fun as the other children. 
Individual as well as racial differences are 
unobtrusively and cheerfully suggested. These 
same smiling children playing in a lusty 
rhythm band show us just how we should 

Wale a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. 

Sers’e the Lord with gladness: 

Come before his presence with singing. 

And the book closes with a picture of a 
child tucked in bed, stars whirling round him, 
and the comforting line, 

. . . and underneath are the everlasting arms. 

Poring over the illustrations, children will 
learn the verses which will be theirs forever 
in happy association with the tender, merry 
pictures. 

Elizabeth Orton Jones has also made some 
exquisite pictures for Eleanor Farjeon’s ./I 
Trayer for Uttle Things. PIctur« of fledg- 
lings, drops of rain, colts, and children make 
this a beautiful book which expands rather 
than limits the imagination. 

The same imaginative beauty is fouod^ in 
her interpretation of St. Francis’ Canticle 
of the Sun. A small boy wanders through the 
pictures, and the little birds, beasts, and 
flowers she has woven into her decoratioiw 
are in themselves a hymn of praise. Read 
her How Far Is It to Bethlehem? and you wiJI 
sense the deeply religious and warmly giving 
nature of the artist herself. It Is the 
ing account of a Christmas play given by 
the crippled and speechless children in a re- 
habilitation center. 


The Bible 

The Bible as a book for children offers cer- 
tain obvious problems which we worry ove^ 
perhaps unnecessarily. Our real worry s oii 
be over modern children's and 
pie’s Ignorance of Bible literature. Tod^ 
large numbers of college studeuts are ^ 
Sure who Moses was or what he • 

Joseph only as a modern novel (i 

and have encountered Paul chiefly as a P°P° 

lat narn e for churches. It is sure y tmae 


us to stop worrying about the implications 
of some of the Bible stories or about the 
facts of life to be found in the Bible, and 
to try once more to make Bible readers of our 
children. 

Time was when children heard the Bible 
read aloud in the family circle and could 
never thereafter hear the story of the prod- 
igal son without recalling the deep over- 
tone of Father’s voice. Children memorized 
the Psalms and the Beatitudes and recited 
them for Mother’s flnal approval before stand- 
ing up in the Sunday school and holding 
forth in oratorical solirade. Now Bible lan- 
guage and Bible stories are unfamiliar. Par- 
ents, too, baffled by questions of theology 
and unversed in Bible literature, ate un- 
prepared to give the stories to their children. 
This is a piry, not only because the Bible 
is a book to grow on and rediscover at differ- 
ent stages of our lives, but also because it 
contains the most civilized code of morals in 
exbtence, couched in memorable words. Liii- 
coln’s much-quoted style grew out of his 
complete familiarity with the Bible. Three 
young men, marooned on a raft without food, 
water, or l^ks, saved their sanity and kept 
up their courage by recalling and retelling 
Bible stories.* The Old Testament tales, the 
Book of Psalms, and the dramatic sequence 
of the New Testament ate not only great 
literature, but they have the power to widen 
our vision and renew our strength. Can we 
afford to let children grow up without know- 
ing this book just because our theology is 
confused or skeptical? Believe or reject what- 
ever you wish theologically, the Bible still 
remains a source of strength and wisdom, if 
children know it well enough to turn back 
to it and search its richness. 

To get a clearer understanding of the 
ideas in the Bible, adults may well use a mod- 
ern translation which will help overcome 
the obscurities of language and emphasize 
ideas and meanings. One of the best boote 
for this purpose is the inexpensive and 

t^obett &iiobuU, Thw Ml. 
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understandable The Bible: An American 
Translation by J. M. Fowls Smith and Edgar 
Goodspeed. “^is is an adult source with small 
but clear print. There is a juvenile edition of 
selections from it called The Junior Bible, 
\\hich is edited by Mr. Goodspeed and printed 
in large, clear type with modern sentence and 
paragraph structure. There is also the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible, which is 
widely used today in churches and church 
schools. It is an authorized revision made 
by thirty-tv.’o outstanding Biblical scholars- 
Because the King James -translation has 
great beauty and deep associative values, 
many people will want to know it and 
possess their own copy of it. For the six- to 
ten-year-olds A Virst Bible is an ext^llent 
edition superbly illustrated by Helen Sewell. 
It is briefer than the Goodspeed Junior Bible, 
but it does contain the main episodes in the 
life of Jesus and a fair seleaion of the im- 
portant sToiies from the Old Testament. 
Helen Sen-ell’s illustrations, in black and 
white, seem almost tbree-dlmeosional in 



j 


dicif depth and sculptured quality and they 
cany something of the austere grandeur of 
the text. Such interpretations, true to the 
spirit of the text and strikingly beautiful in 
themselves, make memorable to the small 
child the stories of Daniel in the D'on’s Den, 
Ruth and Naomi, die Prodigal Son, the 
Childhood of Jesus, and other favorites. 
This book is a valuable acquisition ro a child’s 
library. The bibliography for this chapter 
lists several other editions of both the Old 
and New Testaments for older children. 

ExalJent arntributiorw to Bible literature 
have been made by bfaud and Misha Peter- 
sham. They have lavished some of their best 
illustrations on these books for younger chil- 
dren: Stories from the Old Testament, Jesus’ 
Story, and the briefer story of the Nativity 
called The Christ Child. The three books, 
illustrated with painstaking aathenticity, have 
a moving beauty and a childlike grace. The 
pictures of Joseph in the pit, die deadi of 
Moses, the young shepherd boy David, the 
Nativity, and the flight into Egypt are dra- 
matic and tender and add reality to the text 
These three beautiful books should make 
Bible readers of young children, 

Relisieus msIructlQn 

Mary Alice Jones has done a long series of 
books of religious instruction for young 
children, beginning with Tell Me about God 
and Tell Me about Jesus. Some parents like 
these books and use diem gratefully. Others 
feel that the primer-like language completely 
destroys the majesty of die ideas, and that 
if the ideas are too difficult for j-oung chil- 
dren they should not be introduced un- 
til later. A pedestrian text will induce 


Almost tbree-dimemional in their sculptured 
touaJrtett, Helen Seuell's illustraihns for A First 
Bjble have impretshe strength. 
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neither wonder nor reverence. Bright, large 
pictures have made these books exceeding y 
popular. You must decide for yourself whether 
or not you wish to use them. 

Miss Jones’ The Bible Story of Creatson is 
unusually well done: 

Hisfotiara and scienlisls Inmv Ikis 
does not answer all their questions about tlie 
beginnings. But many of the svisest have found 
as perhaps you svill find, that it answers 
most important question of all. .t/i... 

In the beginning! The very begrnntngl Wliat 
was there? Who was there? 

Then she develops the idea of God’s thought 
-"God was there. God was mind and purpc^ 
and power and love, planning a goo 
-until it climaxes in man, "who could leam 
to think God’s thoughts after him. 

The superb words of the old Bible poem, 
the strong, simple text of Miss Jones d*P 
nation, together with the decomave 
joyful illustrations by Janice Holland, make 


b, ili..b.lk 0,t.n J.ji.. Iw 5"’” 'm"; 
Viking, 1944 (ortgino! In celer, bonk 10 K SW 

EUzaheth Orton Jones engagtnih tllustraies 
a Bible verse. See page 

this book a "must" tor many young ehiUten. 

In the instructional field, each of us will 
have to make a selection based "P”" 
religious background and present beliefs M 

his ministry told from the standpoint ol a 
little boy Nathn Soy of Capernaum, by 
W S=, is especially liked by Protestant 
Hapk we hL also the first teal anemp 

,hebeau^andl.ken«s.n 

M “ISyr We Worship Him, which has been 
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approved by each of the three jreat relieious 
bodies. Appealing photographs and a dear 
forArighr tear bring "The Jewish Way.” 
3' f 'f^r" and •••Tbe Prorestant 
Way to children s arrention. This clear, sym. 
g hetic inrypretarion of different religious 

“ a book of rremendous significance in out 
American way of life. Teachers and parenm 

should be in every school for ready reference 

under 

witness to the un.versai^ of TS 

•s for adolescents anA a t “ 

to^ In i.r:^;4t;tel.’' 


lllwifrallon from Toiha Tuder'i flrtf 
Pfay$it, Oxford, 1932 (book S’i x i'l 
pf(tuf«3i3'ti) 

Thh, iliustratlng "For Tbote We Love," 
shows that the tenderness of Tasha 
Tudor's style, her light, soft lines 
and pleasant faces, lend ihemselt es 
to such subject matter. 


We seem at last to be upon a wave of fine 
and varied books for children of different 
a^— books imparting religious concepts 
without dogma, editing or retelling Bible 
literature, and illuminated by authentic and 
adorable illustrations. The spirit of these 
books emphasizes the points of agreement in 
all religion. Regardless of what faith or 
form of otihodosy or unorthodoxy you may 
klong to, you should know these religious 
hot^. Teachers should acquaint themselves 
with this new literature, and patents not 
only should examine it but should use it 
with their children, aoose from among 
these new boob those with which a child 
ran begin exploring religious ideas. Teach 

win stand Ac test of our modem search for 
meaning. Give him simple, honest linle 
r 'W'^tiun. building 

t^atd the great prayers gradually. Tell him 

Erew''slo^*■' ?'* beroes who 

gew slowly in their knowledge of God and 

smrt 0^1'“ C°' Tell Ae child 

New T«! episodes from the 

Ss „ ’’l.To™* ^'"e' from the 

stSir, M "■‘’’'b be can under- 

ZLlfi- I'""- Tbanbgiving is 

•StLl ^ “ 'b'^ borne and in 

te school. These interpret as no other litera- 

S^imde Ta‘' bearrfeir 

andthepfp” 'b" blessings of life, 

fof 'be human spirit 

spLiS?^'’"%°"' “ 'blld .he Psalms for 
reinforcement, because they will 
«ead 7 bun when he needs to be stLdied, 
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comfort him when he needs comfort, and 
they will bring him a renewal and refresh- 
ment of life through communion with God. 


Among the modern books for children 
find not only poetry, fiaion, and biogra- 
phy, but factual broks to encourage his hob- 
bies and sound reference books, from junior 
dictionaries and encyclopedias to books on 
birds or reptiles or aviation or chemistry. 
Whatever child's special needs may be, 
there are books to meet them— honest, de- 
pendable books, sensibly written and well 
organized. We should help children to dis- 


cover these and to learn how to use them. 
Then, because "man does not live by bread 
alone,” we should also help him to find those 
modern books which will feed his growing 
spirit— religious books without threats or prej- 
udice. Today, children are bom into a world 
in which no one can guarantee them any 
material security, but in which we can still 
offer them those great concepts which have 
enabled men to w’alk throu^ troubles and 
dangers upright and unafraid. "For God hath 
not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind.’’* 

’ll Tinsctbf 1:7. 
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Illustrative selections 


The first two selections (pages 574'577) are 
representative of the fine biographies avail- 
able for young people. The third and fourth 


selections (577-580) are from excellent infor- 
mational books for two diSerent age levels— 
young children, and older children and adults. 


NigM of Fcor^ 

The nighK and days that followed were long 
and sleepless The surviving settlers did not 
know when or where the raiding British would 
strike again. Tliey also knew but little of the 
war raging the length of the land. 

Only occasional couriers, riding South, rid* 
Ing Notth, swept past on their foain*Secked 
horses bringing week-old news. From them they 
learned that in the Notth, men like themselves 
were doggedly fighting behind stone fences, 
across iivet and forest, the same good fight. The 
people of the Waxhaws, however, were not all 
of one mind about die American Kevolutioo. 
loyalty to the king was a sentiment still rooted 
in many minds. There were Highlanders who 
felt religiously loyal to the biblical text, “Feat 
God and honor the king.” The Moravians and 
Quakers were secu that conscientiously opposed 
war on any ground whatsoever. The Catholic 
Irish were alxiut equally divided in thdr feel- 
ings. Only the Scotch-Irish were conslstendy 
fervent patriots in the cause of the new land. 

Consequently, along with the fear and ineoaa 
of the British, there was a feeling of civil war 
developing in the community. NeighbcKS were 
warring against neighbors. Sudden night raids. 


•froai H,{iory. , Story of tht FfOe/ier Boj 

r L®^/***^ Iretion. by Sufll?r Youoi 

Copjcish* t9t0 by St»nlef Young gad repriotrd !>» Pei 
louttoo ot RiMbMt * Coeapioi. Inc, PukluWji. 


fierce pursuits, murder from ambush on the 
woodland trails became everyday ocoittences 
There was not a moment of serenity. 

The paths were dipped close with the pound- 
ing feet of horses galloping from cabin to 
cabin to bring warnings and news. When men 
met anywhere the first question was, "Which 
side do you favor?" The* answer was a hand- 
shake or a bullet. 

Andy suyed close to home during the first 
two weeks His uncle was tegaining hts stcength, 
but was still unable to walk. All the labor of 
the farm devolved upon Andy. Aaive and tire- 
less be worked without a whimper of com- 
plaint. On the 15th of March he had turned 
thirteen, but the realities of the war and his 
new responsibilities made him seem years 
older. 

There was still no sign of Mrs. Jackson. If 
it had not been for his uncle, Andy would have 
started out in search of hts mother. But with 
bands of Tories and British soldiers roaming 
the country nightly he knew he must wait. It 
was lucky that he took his responsibilities 
seriously, for on the night of June 3td, shortly 
after dark, there was a knock on the lonely 
cabui door. 

Andy reached for the rifle and whispered 
something to his aunt. There was no light in 
the room as the settlers had been warned that 
lights at ni^t attracted the attention of raiders. 
The knocks were repeated. 


"Open up, rebels!" an airopnt voice outside 

commanded. , i « 

There was no doubt about ii-the dreaded 
British who had dragged so many settlers from 
their beds and murdered them in the n*fih* 
were now upon them. Andy concealed himselt 
io one corner of the room opposite the door. 

•'Go to the door, Aunt Crawford, and don t 
let them in unless they threaten to break it 
down,” Andy whispered. 

Aunt Oawford pulled back the square peep- 
hole in the door. , , 

"I don’t know who you are,” she said cal^y 
enough, though her knees were shaking for lear 
her husband would waken in n«t 
"but 1 certattJy will not let you in at this our. 
There was a rough, impatient laugh ** 
’’Bring the axes, men," the voice said. 

The axes began to faU on the thick door. 
Andy stepped over to his autit. His voice 
admirably steady and he noticed t at ® 
more determined than afraid, now tee 
gency was here. . , l -j 

"Open the door. Aunt Crawford, he said. 
Aunt Oawford obeyed him unquestiomngly. 
There was a crisp command and assutan 
voice. She stepped to the *5 

bar as Andy aouched back in the s a 

Sicish officer's 
the opening, Andy fired poinr-b n _ 
fell bVek. ■n.ere 4 n cry of pnm 

rage and astonishment. Andy P‘ Wack- 

mTcle's gun and fired again on. mm 
ness. He heard the retreating footsiep , 

■There's a nest of them in there, I warrant, 
he heard someone say. 

And then another voice, fatihet fway. 


front of the fireplace. But’ after a few moments 
his courage returned and with it was born a 
ctea. confidence. He had met his first enemy in 
battle and had been viaotions. He had acted 
on his own impulses and they had been tight. 

"Andy," his Aunt Crawford asked hm the 
next day, "what would you have done if they 

had shot back?” , 

"I don’t know,” Andy said. I just figured 
somehow that they wouldn't.” 

His aunt smiled at him proudly and placed 
TOO mote flapjacks on his emply plate. Uncle 
Oawford looked at the boy as if he were seeing 
him for the first time. 

Andy’s moment of triumph was short-lived 
Ir was etched in his memory forever but it 
feU quickly away from his comcions life the 
following afternoon when Mrs. Jackson, shot y 
tvsfore dusk, came home. 

The boy saw her coming half a mile away 
andean the whole distance to meet her. 

“as there, and Ko^tt -d ^e« Wted 
mitU his mother kissed him. Then he kn™ 
something had happened-she ^ 

Lg and too hard. Eliaabeth Jackson, fo ^ 
her tenderness and afiectinn, 
hugging kind. Some reserve in her Sra® 
PtSytetian upbringing always 
h« and an outward demonsttahon of her lo^ 
But now her aims clung to him like a vise 
that could not let go. 

-DldpuM Hugh, Mother?" Andy asked 

’’“Sitt was looking straight ahead. Mrs. 
Jackson took a long time to answer. 

Foi die’tat time Andy noted how pale she 

mother with any gray in hei hair. Mis. J 

took his hand. . • „ « -He died 

"Hugh is dead, Andy, she sai . 
after die battle at Siono Fetiy. 


Ana tnen anomci ^ 

'Ate you much wounded, captain. 

"Badly," a weaker voice said 
There was a groan as the ‘”™ mid 

eapiaiu iutn the saddle, then .he ‘-My «> 
was the echo of hooves ® Andy 

So deliberately and yet MP ;,..,„jcken. 

aaed that the raiders had b . j^adna- 

The darkness had also quic en waited the 
■ion. They fled, and come 

entire night for their retur , 
back. a„Av felt suddenly v?ay. , . . j^other walked up 

Alter they He d.e™hill™togSet, die ponies trading behind 

weak and on the fioor in the nm e 

frightened and floppy 575 


them. The mother had an atm locked aiound 
each boy and she measured her steps with 
theirs. The sun spilled its last golden light on 
the path before them. 


Buckhorn Valley-Nancy 
Hanks, The Pioneer Sacrifice* 


During the year 1817, little Abe Lincoln, 
eight years old, going on nine, had an ax put 
in his hands and helped his father cut down 
trees and notch logs for the corners of their new 
cabin, forty yards from the pole-shcd where 
the family was cooking, eating, and sleeping. 

Wild turkey, ruffed grouse, partridge, coon, 
rabbit, were to be had for the shooting of them. 
Before each shot Tom Lincoln took a rifle-bjJl 
out of a bag and held the ball in his left hand; 
then with his tight hand holding the gun* 
powder horn, he pulled the stopper with his 
teeth, slipped the powder into the barrel, fol- 
lowed with the ball; then he rammed the 
charge down the barrel with a hickory ramrod 
held in both hands, looked to his trigger, flint, 
and feather in the touch.hole— and he was ready 
to shoot— to kill for the home skillet. 

Having loaded his rl£e just that way several 
thousand times in his life, he could do It tn the 
dark or with his eyes shut. Once Abe took the 
gun as a flock of wild turkeys came coward 
the new log cabin, and, standing inside, shot 
thiough a crack and killed one of the big birds; 
and after that, somehow, he never felt like pull- 
ing the trigger on game-birds. A mile from 
the cabin was a salt lick where deer came; 
there the boy could have easily shot the animals, 
as they stood rubbing their tongues along the 
salty slabs or tasting of a saltish core. His father 
did the shooting; the deer killed gave them 
meat for Nancy's skiliet; and the skins were 
tanned, cut, and stitched into shifts, trousers, 
mitts, moccasins They wore buckskin; their 
valley was called the Buckhorn Valley. 

After months the cabin stood up, four walls 
fitted together with a roof, a one-tooia house 
eighteen feet square, for a family to live in. 
A stick chimney plastered with day tan up out- 
side The floor was packed and smoothed dirt 
A log.fire lighted the inside, no windows were 
cut in the walls For a door there was a hole 
cut to stoop throu^ Bedsteads were rtpa tf d to 




the corners of the cabin; pegs stuck in the side 
of 2 wall made a ladder /or young Abe to 
flimb up in a loft to sleep on a hump of dry 
leaves; rain and snow came through chinks 
of the roof onto his bearskin cover. A t^Ie 
and three-legged stools had the top sides 
smoothed with an ax, and the bark-side under, 
in the style called "puncheon." 

A few days of this year in which the cabin 
was building. Nancy toM Abe to wash his face 
and hands extra dean; she combed his hair, 
held his face between her two hands, smacked 
him a kiss on the mouth, and sent him to 
school— nine miles and back— Abe and Sally 
hand in hand hiking eighteen miles a day. 
Tom Lincoln used to say Abe was going to 
have "a real eddication," explaining, "You air 
a-goin* to Iain rcadin’, wiltin', and cipherin'." 

He learned to spell words he didn't know the 
meaning of, spelling the words before he used 
them In sentences. In a list of "words of eight 
syllables accented upon the sixth," was the word 
“incomprehensibility.” He learned that first, 
and then such sentences as "Is he to go in?" and 
“Ann can spin flax." 

Some neighbors said, "It's a pore oake-out 
of a school,” and Tom complained it was a 
waste of lime to send the children nine miles 
)ust to sit with a lot of other children and 
read out loud all day in a “blab" schooL But 
Nancy, as she cleaned Abe’s can in corners 
where he forgot to dean them, and as she 
combed out the tangles in his coarse, sandy 
black hair, used to say, "Abe, you go to school 
now, and Jam all you kin." And he kissed her 
and said, "Yes, Mammy," and started with his 
sister on the nine-mile walk through timber- 
land where bear, deer, coon, and wildcats ran 
wild. 

Fall time came with its early frost and they 
were moved Into the new cabin, when horses 
and a wagon came breaking into the dearing 
one day. It was Tom and Betsy Sparrow and 
their seventeen-year-old boy, Dennis Hanks, 
who had come from Hodgenville, Kentucky, to 
cook and sleep in the pole-shed of the Lincoln 
family till they could locate land and settle. 
Hardly a year had passed, however, when both 
Tom and Betsy Sparrow were taken down with 
the milk sick," beginning with a whitish coat 
on the tongue. Both died and were butted in 
October on a little hill in a dearing in the 
timbers near by. 
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Soon after, there came to Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln that white coating of the tongue, her 
vitals burned; the tongue turned brownish, 
her feet and hands grew cold and colder, her 
pulse slow and slower. She knew she was dying, 
called for her children, and spoke to them her 
last choking words. Sarah and Abe leaned over 
the bed. A bony hand of the struggling mother 
went out, putting its fingers into the boy s sandy 
black hair; her fluttering guttural words seemed 
to say he must grow up and be good to his sister 
and father. 

So, on a bed of poles cleared to the cornet of 
the cabin, the body of Nancy Hanks Idnco n 
lay, looking tired . . . tired . . . with a peace 
settling in the pinched corners of the swe«, 
weary mouth, silence slowly etching away the 
lines of pain and hunger drawn around the 
gray eyes where now the eyelids closed down 
in the fine pathos of unbroken rest, a steep 
without interruption settling about the form 
of the stooped and wasted shoulder-bones, loo * 
ing to the children who tiptoed in, stoew st , 
cried their tears of want and longing, whispered 
"Mammy, Mammy,” and heard only their own 
whispers answering, looking to these heue ones 
of her brood as though new secrets had come 
to her in place of the old secrets given up wi 


the breath of life. , ^ 

And Tom Lincoln took a log left over from 
the buUding of the cabin, and he and Denow 
Hanks whipsawed the log into planks, planed 
the planks smooth, and made them of a me 
for a box to bury the dead wife and mot er 
Little Abe. with a jackknife, whittled pm^ 
wood pegs. And then, while Dennis an 
held the planks, Tom bored holes and 
whittled pegs through the bored o es. 
was the coffin, and they carried it **= ^ 

to the same little timber clearing new y, , 
a few weeks before they had bun 
Betsy Sparrow. It was in the ° 
run leading to the saltish water; ig eraves. 
shy hoofs ran over those early win 
So the woman, Nancy Hanks, 
years old, a pioneer saaifice, 
monotonous, endless everyday 
Bible verses 

ises, and with memories of blossoms 

and a summer when the era - PP into 

flamed white and she carried / 


the world. 

She had looked out on 


fields of blue-blos- 


soming flax and hummed "Hey, Betty Martin, 
tiptoe, tiptoe”; she had sung of bright king- 
doms by and by and seen the early frost leaf 
its crystals on the stalks of buttonweed and 
ledbud; she had sung: 

%u may bury me in the east, 

Tbu may bury me in the west. 

And we’ll all rise together in that morning. 


The Garter Snake's Family^ 

A CARTER snake lived in a grassy place new 
a fiver. She liked the river bank and the fields 
beyond, because there were frogs and mice 
here And she liked to eat these animals just 
about as much as people like to eat fried chicken 
and fish and other such food. ^ 

The garter snake bad many relatives living 
in this neighborhood, but she paid ve^ little 
attention to them. In fact, she hw^y ever 
noticed them. She just went on about her own 
business of finding things to eat, and of keeping 
other, bigger animals from doing her any hwm. 

She had two serious things to do in the sum- 
mer besides eating. The first was that she had 
to shed her old skin, which she had worn all 
winter, so that the nice new skin she had grown 
underneath could be aeen. She waned umrl h« 
old skin felt dry and loose “ P‘‘' 

a, her mouth. Then she scraped heiself along 
dte ground, pushing the loose skrn backed 
I, cLe off something like a stocking that you 
puU Inside out. When this was done, she looked 
ft«h and gay in her new green sktn, and 
went around having a good time. 

Her life was easy and carefree for some 
time. And then her second serious work began. 
Sne warm day in the middle of the summer 
fony smdl childien snakes were born re her 
This, of course, is quite a family ^d she had 
a lot to do re look after them. Ail the small 
snakes were bom on the same day, as 
for people. But it did not surprise her that 
she s^d have so very many children bKame 
gatrer snakes always have large ^ 

times they have only ten or twelve, but mostly 
they have more. 

THEN SHE HAD FORTY CHILDREN 
TO LOOK AFTER 

Just after the little snakes were b““. 
mother garter snake said to them m her snake 
— H,P. SUf. .»< rh to Imtasu* Eto*. Er 
pemiHion of Holiday Howe. Inc. 
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Unguafie, which is without words or sounds of 
any kind, "My children, you can sec that I 
cannot possibly find food for all forty of you, 
and for myself, too. And besides, all snakes find 
their own food as soon as they aie born- So 
don’t be surprised if I don't do much of that 
kind of work for you. Watch me. Move quickly 
and noiselessly, and you will soon learn to catch 
your own food.” 

The forty little green snakes crawled around 
under the high grass, and their mother watched 
them and was pleased with them. 'They are 
just like me,” she said to herself. They will 
get along well in the world." 

She watched them pretty closely because they 
were so small, and could easily get lost. They 
were only six inches long, while she was about 
three feet long. 

After a while one little snake went gliding 
away from the rest, slipping down the slope 
toward the river bank. 

“Where are you going?" asked his mother, 
without making a sound. 

"Oh, 1 am just going to look around and 
find out what this world is like,” said the Small 
Snake. 

"Well, don't be too bold before you know 
how to take care of yourself," said his mother. 

"lH be careful," said the Small Snake, and 
went on toward ^e tivec. 

The mother snake called to her other chil* 
dren. "Come along. I'm going to have to look 
after your brother, and you'd better all stay 
with me. It's safer.” As she went gliding along 
under the grass she suddenly smelled something 
most pleasanc She knew tight away that it 
Was a frog. She turned quickly and noiselessly, 
stnidc her open mouth at the small frog, and 
swallowed him whole. 

The forty small snakes watched her, and 
then made up their minds it was about time 
they had a little lunch, roo. 

_ They went gliding off through the grass look- 
ing for something to eat. 

A SMALL SNAKE LEARNS 
TO FEED HiMSELP 

The Small Snake came Out of the shadows of 
the tall grass and found himself upon a mud 
bank beside the river. He lay stiff in the bright, 
warm sunlight for a moment. "Ah,” he thought, 
if this IS what life is like it is pretty fine.” 

He could not hear any sounds around him 
beause, bemg a snake, he had no ears. But he 


could smell very, very welL He could smell the 
grass and the river and the insects, and he could 
smell the frogs had been here a momem ago 
He could feel more perfectly than people can 
too. He could feel the slightest stlrrlrig of the 
wind, the swaying of the grass behind him; 
he could feci the faint shaking of the earth 
made by the hoofs of a cov far off in the field. 
He could feel the flow of the river and the 
scrambling of a turtle on the bank. He could see 
the slightest motion of any plant or living animal 
And he lay there in the sun feeling very happy 
about all these clear, quick abilities he had. 

He I« his tongue li^ in and out, because it 
helped him feci mote perfectly the life about 
him. As he lay there happy and interested, he 
felt the faint slide of a frog coming up out 
of the water; and then the soft thud as it hopped 
on the bank. Water plants were in the way so 
that he could not see the frog, but he was 
sure that it must be a very small one because 
it made such a faint thud. It must be just about 
large enough for a six-inch long snake to 
swallow. He slipped forward quickly and noise- 
lessly, and in another second he had swallowed 
tbe small frog. 

Just then bts mother came op to him. She 
looked at the big bulge in his neck where the 
frog was. "Fine!” she said. 'You are a smart 
young snake. You will get along well in the 
world. But come now, I have a feeling that it 
is far too long since I have eaten a field mouse. 
Let us go up into the dry field above the river 
where there ate many mice.” 

The Small Snake thought he’d like to stay 
by the river and catch another frog. But his 
mother slipped away up the bank with all the 
other snake ch'ildren dose around her, and the 
Small Snake was afraid tx> hff Jte/r ji? bf 
followed toa 

SOMETHING ELSE TO LEARN 

All that summer the young snakes often went 
off by themselves, but they never went so far 
away that they could not smell their mother, 
or feel the motion of her sliding green body 
along the ground. And whenever something 
frightened them they went quickly back to her. 
By autumn the small snakes were almost grown 
up. But still they stayed dose to their mnfhpf 
most of the time. 

As the weather grew cooler the Small Snake 
said to his mother one day, in his snake language 
which is without sound: 
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T don't like the way the world is turning 
cold. Will it always be like this hereafter?” 

"Oh, no,” said the mother, licking her tongue 
in and out. "This cold simply means that wintM 
is coming, and that it is time for us to go to bed 
and sleep for a few months.” ... - n 

"Then let’s go to sleep now,” said the Small 
"I don’t like the cold.” 

"All right,” said the mother snake. She rnoved 
around through the grass calling all her children 
to come to her. Then she went gliding up me 
bank until she found a rocky ledge. She crawled 
under this ledge, and curled herself up com- 
fortably. All her children found themselves sate, 
comfortable places under the rock, too, and m a 
short time everybody was ready for sl«p. 

"Well," said their mother, "good-night, chil- 
dren. When I see you again next spring you 
wUl all be pretty weU grown up. and i 
won’t have much to do with you any more, 
be surprised if I forget all about you, then, ^ 
cause that's the way we snakes always act tow 
out families.” . . „ 

-We won't be surprised se anything, saw 
the SmaU Snake. "We have lived for a whole 
stimmei now. And we know that >1““' 
thing can happen. The world is a most in 
log place, indeed.” 

The Garter Snake* 

The garter snakes are even more vndtly di^ 
tributed through the United States t 
bull and pine snakes. If no other , 

its way into die smaU zoo, one ot a do^ « 
these is cenain to put in an appearance sooner 

In many parts of their range, garret s 
greatly outnumber snakes of o^et spe 
some localities, such as the high 
meadows of the Sierras, their rri^_rr id „ 
unbelievable. Semi-aquatic in tab", thym 
snakes of this region ftequent "he toidm of 
the shallow meadow ponds and, as the 
distuibs them, take to the rva'e^ ‘n su* hotd« 
that a smaU pond fairly boiU with them ag.ta|ed 

ThTbe tegtened that with dieir wide 

disnib«SonandEfea.numbets.,he^^ 

- * ..eneV.. •• in Oar Small Natta* Aai‘ 

‘From Chapter 9. SMltes. ^ Random 

mall by Robert ’ permission of the publwbeii. 
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tainly under some circumstances consume a 
sham of destmetive inseas. But against this 
meager aedit is a heavy debit for theit inroads 
on the numbers of frogs and young toads, powet- 
fijl natural agents in insect control, and a biU 
for the destruaion of young game fish. 

The kinship of the garter snakes and the 
water snakes is attested by the habit of both 
of voiding an offensive, actid-smeUing secieiion 
when frightened. In captivity, after this pte- 
liminaiy unpleasantness and a little snappish 
ness, they become gendc and cease to strike oi 
Otherwise offend. 

The basic characteristic of most species of 
garter snakes is the three light 
Se length of the body against a dark gmund 
colot. This may ot may not be 
spots along the sides; sometimes the side sttipa 
^ faint (in one species they ate entirely ^ 
^l) The ground color between the stiil^ 

may bo “ >>'°'=en into bam ot 
patietns. The vaiiations on the basic thew ^ 
Sroingly infinite and have been for years the 

“-“Cs^SSesr:?— “d^. 

SbS'and a cottespondingl^wUe Mge 

j-fsasss 

ridged. to knpZ 

clean blue-gre^”» b ^ , .jfjpjQgs. 

and slightly of the common 

In several of di= ^ stronger or 

garter snake, the ce ji^ej and 


» the central stripe » » o ^ 

diffemmTn'Ur torn *^*/aj'fined. 
me latter are °.,^„Vre/;r infentitis 


— - nhscure ana Ui-acuuw^.. 

the latter are L;, jirtjlis infenfalh 


garter snake. Infemalh presumably relates to 
its erratic behavior and the impression it makes 
on man. Ditmars notes this bcluvior as being 
the distinaivc character which sets it apart, 
in his mind, from related species. When dts* 
turbed, infemnUs strikes viciously and, in an at- 
tempt to escape, throws its body into a series 
of sidewise loops, at the same time keeping a 
menacing diead in the direaion of the enemy. 
If the snake is trying to get up a steep and 
sandy ditch bank, the impression that it is 
about to attack is complete. Only one member 
of our family, an old tom cat by the unhetoic 
name of Henry, did not fear these supposedly 
dangerous reptiles. He killed and ate them. We 
asaibed his eventual death in a fit to (his morbid 
habit and diet. 

The usual western garter snake belongs to 
another group, that of T%amnophit ordittoidet 
and its numerous subspecies. It is like iirralh 
in general form, color, pattern and the infinite 
number of variations upon them, but is smaller 
in size, and has generally duller colors. 

Among the more distinct and less difiicuJt 
of identification is Butler's garter snake of the 
Middle West, Thamnophis bi/iUri. Stout of 
body, with a narrow head and neck, butteri is 
stiuUer than iinal'u, seldom running mote than 
eighteen or twenty inches in length. In habi^ 
btttUri is very gentle, easy to feed, and although 
not particularly bright in color or beautiful in 
panein, b an eminently suitable member of a 
mixed terrarium family. With toads large 
enough not to be tempting, a wood or box 
turtle and perhaps even a frog or two, several 
buileri help to make ait attraaive terrarium 
picture. 


The are of garter snakes is simple. If frogs 
and small toads are available in suflicient 
quantities, the larger snakes wtU be better off 
for die balanced ratiorJ the whole food affords. 
While small toads are acceptable, larger speci- 
mens are not favored and often will be d'ls- 
gqrged after having been swallowed. Presumably 
che greater development of the skin glands 
and (he quantities of poison exuded are the 
unpleasant factors. Ganer snakes of the less 
aquatic species relish earihw'orms and these, in 
addition to being the staple food for small in- 
dividuals, offer a means of conditioning larger 
ones to an easily prepared and always avail- 
able dice Tlie mining is simple. Mix a few 
eartlm-orms in with a small quantity of ham- 
burger or other chopped meat and place In (he 
cage in a shallow dish or on a piece of glass. 
The snakes, attracted by the wiggling aiJd scent 
of the worms, attack the mass. Often one or 
two such meals are enough and thereifter the 
snakes ate willing to dispense with the stimulus 
of the worm movement and scent end will take 
meat alone. Beef should not be fed entirely 
but should be alternated with chopped raw 
liver and fish. After the srukes have become 
well-conditioned to such diet, cod iiver oil or 
the contents of a broken vitamin opsule may 
be added. Feed once weekly. 

^ Cages for garter snakes should be airy and 
light. Plenty of dean dry hiding space under 
pieces of sheet moss and bark should be pro- 
vided. As these snakes have a marked fondness 
for soaking, a shallow container of dean, fresh 
water must be provided. If possible, place the 
cage where sunlight wiU reach it for a pan of 
each day, especially during the winter months. 
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tlJirtVolvft* *ob«rt MeClo»l»y'* 
Komar hk*. ViVing. 

(b««k 6 * 8Va) 

Roherl MfCltiiiej tan turn a 
pulUc monument, or a bo/i 
leitoom, or a Jrugstore tiene 
into tomething irreiiilihljl 
funny Here he ipooft the 
eomiet utlh jjtirieal guito. 


W hen the wiseacres suggest that our 
Johnnies and our Janeys can't read, it 
is time for someone to reply firmly, "But they 
can read and they do read— more books than 
any generation of children ever read before." 
Children's \5btatjans can pioduce the statistics 
on book withdrawals to prove the point, and 
reading research specialists can vouch for 
children’s reading skills, which mearts not 
word-reading, but reading for understanding 
and enjoyment. What then of chose arch 
villains— the comics, television, radio, and 
moving pictuies—which are supposed to have 
competed so successfully for the child's time 
that he can't possibly squeeze in any reading 
even if he wanted to? 

There they are— the lively arts, and die 
child patronizes all of them. And why 
shouldn’t he? They ate of the times he lives 
in, and some of them are the wonder of our 


age. Moreover, they are easy and for the most 
part require nothing of their young patrons 
but an unlimited ability to sit. But there are 
the books, tcx>— books which he has drawn 
from the public or the school library or which 
fond tclawes have booghi for him, and 
which he reads and rereads with continued 
affeaion. As one little girl said, "I’ve read 
Brigbty five times, and J’ll probably read it 
a^in." She was not a particularly bookish 
child, and all the mass media of entertain- 
ment were available to her. 

For children, it is not a matter of television 
or reading. It is, happily, reading plus, for 
over and over again television, radio, or a 
moving picture will send a child to the book 
source to find out more about the program or 
movie he has enjoyed or to savor it again in 
the slower process of reading. 

Adults, then, need not be too fearful of the 



usurpation of all reading time by these new 
media. But it U essential for grown-ups to 
know what the child Is reading, seeing, and 
hearing. It is true that comics can be iuni 
television or radio stories banal or sensational, 
and movies too lush. But books can be trashy, 
too. Part of the process of growing up is to 
learn to discriminate-in every field. Just as 
there are great books available in the juvenile 
field, so there are great programs to be found 


What about the comic books? 

T he most serious objections to any of the 
mass entertainment media have been ev- 
eled at the comics. And let’s distinguish at 
once bet^’een the comic strips of the 
papers and the comic books which e c i 
calls ’'comics.” The comic strips are deigned 
for family consumption. Dad and Junior, 
Mother and young Betty may follow 
strips at breakfast time or in the Sunday 
papers. These may be dull or banal, roman^ 
or fantastic, but they ace generally ce 
sufficiently to be harmless. 

The comic book, on the o^er hand the 
child buys for himself arid reads “ 
the company of other children. It u n 
jeered ro the breakfast-table scrunny of die 
family, and the self-eensotship of the p 
Ushers is questionable, especially sin 
have discovered that crime, kx, an ^ 
pay off in a big way when they 
the subject matter for childrens ' ^ 

reading material. And how the eo™« mo ^ 

have paid! The staosnes o W yfe^ed 
three hundred such comic boons p 
regularly.' Their sales have t«e_ 
as ninety million copies a toonth. m 

although ““oy '5^" ds to decrease 

her of comic books read _-:uiv bv the 
with age and has declined P^ep'ibJyJ^ ^ 
time a child reaches high ®‘', ’^gricans 
goodly percent of adult urban Amen 

— r™k. Yo., ChU’: 

Doubleday, 1954. stsU 

2Fredric W«'ha® MD. ‘ jj. 

Saturday Review, April J), *' 


on tadio and television, and in moving pic- 
tures. Whether there has ever been a master- 
piece in the field of the comics may be de- 
batable, but at least some comics are satirical 
and innocent bits of entertainment In al 
leisure-time activities for children, careful 
patents and teachers ate or should be keeping 
their eyes on the young consumer and aiding 
him in finding wholesome sources of enjoy- 
ment. 


who ere still tegular readers of comic ^s. 

"And why not?" ask the skeptics. Why 
isn't reading a comic book a haimless way to 
kill time?" This brings us to the tett of *e 
problem. Why shouldn't our children ra 
the comics? What's the matter with them 
and whal is all the fuss about? 

Easy te read 

Like the primers and the three dollar pic- 
“e.s!orieLf the trade publishers, the com« 
TO one of the oldest forms of communira- 
S,_d,e picture symbol. But pruners ^d 
picture-books ate designed for the y““”S« ' 
fhe non-readers or the beginning 
though the pictures catty the story, the wo^ 
TOlete too, associated with the p.ctutes and 
Sit a wholesome story. W.rh the pruners 
TOmIs a sequeurial progression m .he use^f 
and in the normal course of learning 
ro rea’d .he young child 

-.v^-oSSl^rrSlnT^-- 

”trinTe"pS;tescondnueftom 

of words. No reading progress 






when pictures tell the story for the five-year- 
old and the fifty-five-year-old reader. 

The ease for the comic 

Granting that the techniques of comic books 
make reading easy and probably, together 
with their cheapness and availability, account 
in large part for their popularity, what else 
be said in their defense? Miss Josette 
long a member of the staff of the 
Child Study Association, has been perhaps the 
most insistent and the staunchest defender of 
Aese publications. It should, hou-cver. be 
borne m mind that she has also been for 
many ^ars a member of the Advisory Edi- 

In her tek, am R,admg Toda, 
Chapttr P;shteen u devoted to answetins the' 
questtoh ■■TOat about the Como?" afd h 
IS a vigorous defense of their hatmlessness. 

Research studies agree with Miss Frank’s 
-«ment dtat eomi. ate tead by all 

iwt, those from bookish and non-bookish 
homes. Obviously, no adult who wants to 
know what his child is up to Z Xd ro 
Ignore so widespread an inauence. 

ity XoiScs fcSt?aS ro “eT” T'’'*" 

h7t.“5 S 

children wiradvXe°sro£.',XdS 



The exploits of Paul Bunyan tan match those of 
any eomtc-book superman, and they hate the 
additional talue of humor. Here Glen Rounds 
shows Ol‘ Paul helping a cloud past 
his pile-drher. 


tasdc, stories for every age group and for 
every area of interest from Indians, cowbo)’S, 
and prehistoric cave dwellers to teen-age ro- 
mance. She further notes that 


^le comics offer dramatic expression of the 
basic emotions and even of the basic raoral/fjcs; 
a cbi/d can express his aggressive impulses 
through his comics hero for the most admirable 
ob;cct«vK. Villains are thoroughly villainous 
and heroes are unexccptionably noble, (p. s.}8) 

■nns is sound psychology if the "objectives" 
are also »und. Nor is the idea that the comics 
w the folktales of the modern age too far* 
fetched, with a galaxy of supermen for the 
mMetn giant-killers and conquest and 
aAievement still strong motives and centers 
Of interest. 

MIk Frank candidly admits that there has 
been irresponsible publbhing in this field as 
■n mheis. &ploitlng the pnblic taste lor sex 
an has proved profitable, or obviously 

it would not have developed on so fantastic 

sX m®“‘ *e fact that te- 

^nsible publishers in consnltation with 

tarot, bloody or Uttered fignms, sadism, rot- 
Xiril” °f law-enforcement 

to iinnl ' h ^ Statement seems 

» t^y that these togs had existed before 
«W axle was enacted. 

deS^”l'^ person who has 

*™tri a lifetime service to child study, 

she does not "view with alarm" is heati- 

“kne cnX! 

nor does she ever face squarely the waste of 
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how-io-do-it crime books and salacious sex 
and sadistic stories are still obtainable, your 
child is not safe. He may buy the v^ho!csoroe 
funnies of the Disney type, but most children 
look at other children’s treasured comitt 
They swap, and they find out how to acquire 
second-hand bargains. In the process they 
obtain a surprisingly broad view of the field. 

It is not enough to know what your child is 
reading at home. Your scrutiny should in- 
clude die neighborhood newsstands from 
which other children buy. We tty to shield 
children from pornographic pictures, and our 
efforts should also covet the undesirables of 
the comics. Perhaps permanent committees 
of PTA members might include this as one 
of their activities. 

Probably most people can think of a child 
or two who have gone through a temporary 
period of avid comic-book reading and sur- 
vived, apparently undamaged. One boy could 
hardly get in or out of his bedroom for the 
two thousand comic books he had stored 
there. Yet when be graduated from grade 
school he spent thirty dollars given to him 
by fond relatives on books that would have 
brought smiles of approval to the faces of 
librarians and teachers. He was an honor stu- 
dent in high school and as amiable and fordi- 
right a boy as any family could hope for. But 
this boy came from an ideal home— happy, 
affectionate, prosperous, and with two whole- 
some outlets, music and sports. What about 
children from underprivileged homes, where 
lack of money is a constant worry and family 
ro\ss are the rule rather than the exception? 
And what about children from city slums 
with mote examples of drunkenness, drug 
addiaion, violence, and immorality than of 
decency? What about the effects of ctime 
comics on such children? If they can’t protect 
themselves, don't we owe them such pro- 
teaion^ 

&hools can help. Teachers cats ask the 
children to bring in their favorite comics. 
Perhaps they won'r bring the worst of them 
but if the discussions are kept free and in 
the children’s hands, indications of these sub- 


standard comics will creep in. Treat the chil- 
dren’s books with respect, no matter how you 
may feel about them. Remember that in 
many homes these are the only books they 
have ever known an adult to buy. Praise the 
conrent of some of the better examples, and 
by way of these begin to set up criteria for 
judging them. If no lurid examples of crime, 
terror, sex, or sadism turn up, be thankful, 
but explore a little, too. If you can find die 
nacnes of some, you might ask, "Have you 

ever seen any copies of Comics? 

What did you think of them?” If there is a 
lively response, try again to develop standards, 
not through any moralistic pronouncements, 
but casually and unemotionally through the 
children themselves. "What do you think 
would be the effect of these on some weak 
boy or silly girl?” At the adolescent and even 
the pre-adolescent period, children can be 
almost as readily turned into young crusaders 
for decency as they can be made into young 
desperadoes. 

Anotbe/ thing the schools can do is to see 
that children of every reading age have ample 
easy reading experiences. The fun of reading 
can never be savored if the struggle to read is 
too difficult. Even good readers need periods 
of relaxed easy reading, when neither the 
words nor the concent present any difficulties. 
Adults, too, indulge in this kind of reading- 
professors of Greek have been known to carry 
around whoduaits. This is the r61e the comics 
have played with phenomenal success— pro- 
viding easy reading materials, and teachers 
should not leave the comics unchallenged 
here. Constance Carr prepared a pamphlet, 
"Substitutes for the Comic Books,”* which 
is a bibliography designed to bridge tlte gap 
between comics and books. It might serve as 
a starting point, and teachers can readily add 
to this list. Children of every reading level 
should dUcover that reading can be easy and 
bo(^ dan be fun. That is a first weapon for 
fitting the comic-book habit. 

‘R'Pf'n'eJ from Uementarj Z,i$t!ih. April and May 
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Television and radio 

T he comics used to be the chief whipping 
boy fot all the non-teaders in a family. 
Then radio was included in the blame, and 
now television has been raised to top place 
among the scapegoats. Radio has been 
dropped from the discussion, except where 
television is still not readily available. The 
reason is obvious. Ask any group of chijdren 
what programs they listen to on the radio and, 
if the families own television sets, they an- 
swer promptly, ••None!" or after heavy 
thought, •'Well, we get the weather report 
every morning to see how to dress for schoo 
In some dries they say, '"We listen to die 
Carnival of Books, and we sure wish theyd 
televise that program. We want to see what 
the authors look like.” 

So time has marched otu The stirring 
of the Lone Ranger, "Hi-Vo, Silver, 
has shifted from the radio to another box, the 
relevision set Jack Armsaong, soap oper^* 
d all the rest soil go on, but v-bere are the 
ildren? If they have a chance, they ut 
ued to the television set, not the radio, 
here, when wild hoofbeats go pounding 
wn the road, you can see the clouds of du« 
id the perilous plight of the hero as e 
id guys visibly gain on him. This mak» a 
ifference, and there is no doubt about it 
stening to radio has lost out to watcMg 
devision. So, since the two have much^ 
otnmon, we shall discuss them together, e 
'tograms of both media are good, bad, an 
upetb. In both areas it is a matter of eye 
•ping children’s tastes and appreciation, just 
ts it is with their reading. 

When radio first became a conunoo part 
if home equipment, parents worried over 
"■hat children listened to, how much time 
they spent passively, and what inroads 
erns and soap operas would make on eir 
reading. Now television provokes 
concern. In 1948 the parents of boys in a well- 
^own college preparatory school were 
ously concerned because all voluntary reading 
in the home seemed to have come to an e 


"My boy spends hours at the television,” was 
die cry, and it was admitted that so did some 
of the grown-ups. Only two years later this 
outcry ceased. Apparently the novelty of tele- 
vision had worn off. Yes, the children u-ere 
still watching it, but much less than they did 
at first. They seemed able to take it or leave 
it, casually. The bookish children were still 
reading and the non-readers were not, much 
as before television- This seems to be a typical 
picture of what is happening around the 
country. Meanwhile, television has furnished 
a field day for research, and numerous studies 
suggest trends, conflicting opiiuons, and 
plenty of questions fot more researcL 


Why worry about television? 

On the physical side television seems to 
have caused no appreciable damage to eye- 
sight, although parents are warned that there 
should be U^t in the room with the tele- 
vision set and that the children sit 

£fom six to ten feet away from it. The 
time hour of television watchers seems to be 
a bit later than that of children without sets. 
But that is within the control of parents. 

Radio and television programs are paMive 
enttnainment requiimg die mimmum effort 
.esponse on tf.e part of the chjd, ba 
rcadiiig too is passive enjoyment except tor 
die stills involved in the readmg piKess. 
Tis encoutaglng to be told that chddteo 
with television ate reading as hbi^ 

^ks and spending as much tune m dub 

activities as dtildicn without televisioa Such 

findings, however, do not free 
responsibility. Accordmg to one 
ammt of time children may spend 

Klevislon averages from ^ 

.t. s WThpn the child spends an ex 
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Television and radio 

T he comics used to be the chief whipping 
boy for all the non-readers in a family. 
Then radio was included in the blame, and 
now television has been raised to top place 
among the scapegoats. Radio has been 
dropped from the discussion, except where 
television is still not readily available, ^e 
reason is obvious. Ask any group of children 
what programs they listen to on the radio and, 
if the families own television sets, they an- 
swer promptly. "None!” or after heavy 
thought, "Well, we get the weather report 
every morning to see how to dress for school. 

In some cities they say, "We listen to the 
Carnival of Books, and we sure wish theyd 
televise that program. We want to see what 
the authors look like.” 

So time has marched on. The stirring cry 
of the Lone Ranger, "Hi-Yo, Silver, Away, 
has shifted from the radio to another box, the 
television set. Jack Armstrong, soap operas, 
and all the rest still go on, but where are me 
diildren? If they have a chance, they are 
glued to the television set, not the radio. 
There, when wild hoofbeats go pounding 
down the road, you can see the clouds of d«t 
and the perilous plight of the hero as e 
bad guys visibly gain on him. This makes a 
difference, and there is no doubt about it— 
listening to radio has lost out to watc mg 
television. So, since the two have muclwn 
common, we shall discuss them together, e 
programs of both media are good, la . 
superb. In both areas it is a matter of eye 
oping children’s tastes and appreciation, just 
as it is with their reading. 

When radio first became a common part 
of home equipment, parents worried ovet 
what children listened to, how tnuch time 
they spent passively, and what inroads est 
crns and soap operas would make on eir 
reading. Now television provokes Ac 
concern. In 1948 Ae parents of boys in a well- 
known college preparatory school were ^ri 
ously concerned because all voluntary tea mg 
in the home seemed to have come to an e 


"My boy spends hours at the television,” was 
Ae cry, and it was admitted that so did some 
of the gtown-ups. Only two years later Ais 
outcry ceased. Apparently the novelty of tele- 
vision had worn off. Yes, Ae children were 
still watching it, but much less than Aey did 
at first. They seemed able to take it or leave 
it, casually. The bookish children were still 
reading and the non-readers were not, much 
as before television. This seems to be a typical 
picture of what is happening around Ae 
country. Meanwhile, television has furnished 
a field day for research, and numerous studies 
suggest trends, conflicting opinions, and 
plenty of questions for more research. 


Why worry about television? 

On Ae physical side television seems to 
have caused no appreciable damage to eye- 
sight, although parents are warned that there 
should be light in the room with the tele- 
vision set and Aat Ae children should sit 
from six to ten feet away from it. The bed- 
time hour of television watchers seems to be 
a bit later Aan that of children wIAout sets. 
But Aat is wiAin Ae control of parents. ^ 
Radio and television programs are passive 
entertainment requiring the f 
and „,pc.n,. on the part of the chtld bu 
readine too Is passive enjoyment except for 
the skills involved in the reading process, 
ffa encouraging «) be rold that chtldren 
with television are reading as many libraiy 
toks and spending as much tune ,n club 
activities as children without television. Such 
findings, however, do not free gtowmups of 
resnonsibility. According to one 
aniOTnt of time children may spend 
XSn averages from seventeen to th.^ 
1 , s vwhen the child spends an ex- 
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how-tcvdo-k crime books and salacious scr 
and sadistic stories are still obtainable, i-our 
child is not safe. He may buy the v.holcsome 
funnies of die Disney type, but most children 
look at odiet children’s treasured comics. 
They swap, and they find out how to acquire 
second-hand bargains. In the process they 
obtain a surprisingly broad view of the field. 

It is not enou^ to know what your child ts 
reading at home. Your scrutiny should in- 
clude the neighborhood newsstands from 
whidi other children buy. We try to *ield 
children from pornographic pictures, and our 
efforts should also cover the undesirables of 
the comics. Perhaps permanent committees 
of PTA members mi^t include diis as one 
of their activities. 

Probably most people can thiok of a diild 
or two who have gone through a temporary 
period of avid comic-book reading and sur- 
vived, apparently undamaged. One boy could 
hardly get in or out of 1^ bedroom for die 
two thousand comic books he had stored 
diere. Yet when he graduated from grade 
sdiool he spent dirty dollars given to him 
by fond relatives on books that would have 
bronze smiles of approval to the faces of 
librarbns and teachers. He was an honor stu- 
dent in high school and as amiable and ford- 
tight a boy as any family could hope for. But 
this boy came from an ideal home— happy, 
affectionatt, prosperous, and with tt\o whole- 
some outlets, musk and sports. What about 
children from underprivileged homes, where 
lack of money is a constant worry and family 
rows are the rule rather than the exception? 
And what about children from dry slums 
with more examples of drunkenness, drug 
addiction, violence, and immorality tlun of 
decency? What about the effeos of crime 
ojmics on such children? If dey can’t proma 
themselves, don’t we owe them such pto- 
teaion? 

&hook can help. Teachers can ask the 
children to bring in their favorite comics. 
Perhaps they won’t bring the worst of them, 
but if die discussions are kept free and in 
the diildren’s hands, indications of these sub- 


smndard comics will creep in. Treat the chil- 
dren’s books with respCCT, no matter how you 
may feel about them. Remember that in 
many homes these are the only books they' 
have ever known an adult to buy. Praise the 
omteot of some of the better examples, and 
by way of these begin to set up criteria for 
judging them. If no lurid examples of crime, 
tenor, sex, ot sadism turn up, be thankful, 
but explore a little, too. If you can find the 
names of some, you might ask, "Have you 

ever seen any copies of Comics? 

What did you think of them?" If there is a 
lively response, try again to develop standards, 
not ditough any moralistic pronouncements, 
but casually and unemotionally through the 
diildren themselves. "What do you think 
would be the effect of these on some weak 
boy or silly girl?" At the adolescent and even 
die pre-adolescent period, children can be 
almost as readily turned into young crusaders 
for decency as they can be made bto young 
desperadoes. 

Anoffier thing the schoob can do b to see 
dut daildreo of every reading age have ample 
easy reading experiences. 'The fun of reading 
can never be savored if die struggle to read b 
too difficult. Even good readers need periods 
of relaxed easy reading, when neither die 
words nor the content present any difficulties. 
Adults, too, indulge in thb kind of reading- 
professors of Greek have been known to carry 
around whodunits. ’Thb b die role the comics 
have pbyed with phenomenal success— pro- 
viding easy reading materiab, and teachers 
should not leave die comics unchallenged 
here. Constance Carr prepared a pamphlet, 
"S\d»titutes for the Comic Books,"* which 
b a bibliography designed to bridge die gap 
between comics and books. It might serve as 
a starring point, and teachers can readily add 
to thb list. Children of every reading level 
dioold dbeover that reading can be easy and 
books <hn be fun. ’That b a first weapon for 
fighting the comic-book habit. 

'Rrpiimed treaa ^tneftltry tnshih, April and Ibr 
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Television and radio 


The comics used to be 
I w for all the non-teadets in a tain r 

Then tadlo was 

now television has been 

among the scapegoats. Radio h^ 

dropped ‘'°'".*'' “™dily’ available. Tbe 
television is still no Y 

reason is obvious. Ask any g P 

what ptogtams they listen 
,.helatniliepwn.= -ionse.s,.h^^^^ 

swer promptly, N weather report 

thought, "Well, we ^,^5 for school." 

every motning to see ^ ^ 

In some cities they say, 

Carnival 0/ Booh, an 
televise that program.^ 

the authors look like. ctirrinc cry 

SotuuehasmatchrfomTb-o-^^^^^^^ 

of the Lone Ranger, ’another box, the 

has shifted from the radio operas, 

television set. Jack Atms r S- . ^ 

and all the test still go on, but 
children? If they have a ^"“’^^10. 
glued to the «!f;‘“"£ts go funding 
There, when wild , LuS^of dust 

down the toad, you “n *' ,,5 ,he 

and the perilous plight 1^^ u 

bad guys vhlbly gam 

difference, and there is watching 

listening to radio has to j„ 

television. So, since th , „gether. "nic 
common, we shall dist^s 
programs of both me ia_ _,atter of devel- 
supetb. In both areas ms ^ ,jo,u just 
oping children's tastes and apptea 
as it is with then teadin& part 

When radio first became 
of home equipment, pate 

what children “^haHtitoads West- 

they spent passively, jj,eir 

etns and soap oP«as would ^ 

concern. In 194o m F ^hool were sen- 
known “Itogu P^P”” ^ voluntary reading 
ously concerned tecame u ^ 

in the home seemed to na 


"Mv boy spends hours at the television ” was 
the cry, and it was admitted that so did some 
of the grown-ups. Only two years later this 
oU ceased. Apparently the novelty of « - 
vision had worn off. Yes, the children were 
still watching It, but much less than they did 
“ fim Siey seemed able to take It or leavg 
it casually. The bookish children were still 
Itog aL the non-teadets were not, much 
us tefotc television. This seems to be a tn>ial 

Mli'lto SeSn taTfutnlshed 

rSa"«;cL%ndnum™usstndks 

Lffiest lends, conflicting opinions, and 

p“f^ of questions for mote research. 

Why worry oboul telavision? 


end. 


vvny - — 

vision set and th 

from six to J „j,pfs seems to be 

‘th Ut« ton thaTof children without sets.' 
Bui to"s within to control ^-- 
Radio and P~f“nil„m^ffo« 

entertainment ,he child, but 

and response on the P xeept for 

leading too is PaTf, TSlg P®«'' 
*e skills ,haf children 

It is encouraging to 

wiih television l/i„ club 

books and spending television.' Such 

activities as cbi'd'™ " * giown-ups of 

Endings, however, do not It g 
lesponslbility. Ac“t j watching 

amount nf time ctoldtentnwl^__ to ihiny 

Sm^wS^Wn .he child spends an ^ 

,p„i wiw. . 'c 

CfoWre" ..a ^ nbic from/wisiw a 5^ 

S"Si”’f2«o F.fai".a 
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cessive amount of time in aimless, passive 
preoccupation with television, it is a symptom. 
What is he running away from? What is he 
finding in these programs that he does not 
find in the active world of children’s play 
and creative activities of many kinds? 'The 
answer may not be any more serious than 
that he is temporarily finding life dull or dis- 
couraging. Whatever the cause, adults should 
be giving guidance and understanding, rather 
than simply blaming television. 


Children's program choices 
Favorite programs change with the age of 
the child and the year’s offering. One thing is 
certain— specific programs popular today will 
be gone tomorrow and in a year or two will 
be as forgotten as a dream. There is a curious 
evanescence about them that is not true of 
children’s favorite books. Noe only do certain 
programs disappear, but they go out of favor 
with inexplicable suddenness. Howdy Doody, 
which in 1950 was a national favorite, had 
by 1953 dropped to one of the programs 
most disliked.* Tho same shift in popularity 
overtakes individual performers, too. Chih 
dren are not faithful to these programs or 
performers as they are to favorite books. 

If was encouraging when a program as 
educationally sound as Frances Horwich’s 
Dmg Dong School became enormously pop- 
ular throughout the country. It was a god- 
send to busy mothers of pre-school children 
and a ,oy to the children who followed it with 
wrnest devotion. It was true they outgrew it 
J^^t as they outgrow kindergarten 
ceed 0 first grade. But a new crop of pre- 
'“ponded R. 

the bell with equal enthusiasm. 

A radio program that has been almost 
p older children has 

'“"‘"SnnW 

olBooh. Eaeh week she introduces a 
»nd author. TT,e book is vividly descnS 

“.-a... . 


question him to their hearts’ content with 
Mrs. Harshaw serving as a competent mod- 
erator. When a boy asked William Steele 
vdiy he let old Blue, the dog, be killed in the 
last part of The Long Hunt, he confessed It 
Tras a poser. He answered much as the big 
brother did in the book and added, "The dog 
was taking a chance and so was the boy. The 
dog lost and the boy had to grow up.” This 
is reported from the author’s memory of 
what he said. The question made as much of 
an impression on the author as the episode 
had made on the boy. These are often sig- 
nificant discussions and have sent many a 
child to the library for the book, and many 
an author, we suspect, to a thoughtful recon- 
sideration of his next manuscript. 

Westerns rare high with children, now as 
always. Animal pictures, especially dog or 
horse sagas, rival the Westerns with children 
of all ages. Whether it is Flicka or Fury, 
lassie or the great-grandson of Rin Tin Tin, 
these animal heroes, like the cowboys, have 
character traits which children greatly admire, 
^e heroes are continually misunderstood, 
but suffer in silence. They perform heroic 
feats with cool nonchalance, and they are loyal 
to pals or mare or master with no romantic 
lunny business” to spoil the picture. 


Family fare 

Like radio, television has nor been free from 
■..urder, violence, and sudden death of a eory 
varKq,. Ib critics have been numetous. but 
on the whole neither radio not television has 
offered as undestrable material for children as 

*anng tc|cva„„ 

mystery hrs young son is following, and may 

^.toff.Ofeou,se,hemay„oVto"Tur 

m<Bt adults ate squeamish about such entet- 
ai^ent for children and will help them find 

Crid t ““fully, we hope, but 

&mly. Improved taste will ptobabireome 

it ha° V ' <A1 and error. 

Jt has been said that Walt Disney’s pro- 
Etams are commetcials for his moving pic- 
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nires or Disneyland, but see svhat th^ have 
provided. Most members of the family have 
*ared the child's enthusiasm 
African Lion, Living Descr, Vannhmg 
Prairie, Beaver Valley, and all the others m 
that wild-life series. This is superlative enter- 
tainment with high educational values. ^ 

You Are There has taught histo^ m a 
memorable way to children and 
What's My Une? is often as * 

children as with the grown-ups. O'*' 
dren, following current events at • 

as thrilled as their parents with “ 

ventions, meetings of the United Nanot^ 
televised newscasts, and 
events as the inauguration of a President^ 
the United States or the coronation of Eng 
land's young Queen. Such programs asO«»t- 

to and the better dramas ate a m^n^oj 

bringing the whole family ™ d 

*elme enjoyment. This is 

would alone justify television as a desirable 

‘then children and^aduta^^ 

watching the same program, a ^nain 

or casull criticism S'ves « ate 

values in the ptogiam. „ho has 

influenced accordingly- 

grown up hearing in his home S 

and the better examples of Pj"' d, is 

available on radio, television, ^„ers, 

not likely to stay '“"S 

gtoaners, and sobbers who afflict th 

Television and the school 

Conflicting results have the 

search smdies of *= and school 

time children devote to perfectly 

achievement. This conflic p question 

the contradictory gyen this brief 

held by parents and ^hows that they 

listing of television progr geography, 

supply valuable leads 5^.1,0015 made 

history, and literature. might? 

use of these leads as pro jw promote 

If television does j ^nch the back- 

more reading, it can cet«“'>' “ [j,. Tie sci- 
gtound for reading m many hcl 


ence programs have been particularly effec- 
tive in this respect and have sparked many a 
boy's interest in plants or geological wonders. 

In children’s literature there ate far more 
possibilities than the progiam-makets have 
realized. Even when the "good guy" is win- 
ning against incredible odds, no slam-bang 
Western is any substimte lor a well-teleyise 
version of Tom Sawyer or Caiiie Wooilawn 
or johnny Tremain. But there was a televised 
vetsion of HeUi so awful that its slight re- 
semblance to the original was merely an itri- 
mnn On the other hand, Maurice Eyam 
production of Alice's Aiventures m Wonder- 
lani was so perfect in text and pictures that 
one mother made a dash for her old copy of 
d,e book with the Tennlel tllustratains. As *c 
picture developed, she showed these to the 
children, and when they saw what 
reproductions the screen was '•'“"“’S’ 

Mte fascinated with each new character th 
appeared. That night the 
sEes from the book, ““““f 
had never cared much about it. The fnW 
ing week some of them read the whole boo 
with new interest and . „rich 

So schools, too, can prepare for “ 

a ptogiam with surprising 
school teacher mentioned casually the 

rE^.£c»*dS«£nX. 

devoted two periods to P'jP.*''"? .'^r She 

mrn can prepare or diffi- 

of programs ^ Xfartln’s Peter Pan 

or complex. MaTi Ma-tin^r 

needed no briefing ahead of tune. 



children did come back from that play eager 
for the book. It works both ways. 

With few exceptions, television has done 
nothing for children’s literature that is com- 
parable to radio’s Carnival of Books. Instead 
it has recently taken to naming a series some- 
thing like My friend Flicka or Long John 
Silver and then producing adventures that 
have little to do with the character or the book 
from which the title was taken. This often 
means maddening confusion if anyone tries to 
read the book. Why should good books for 
children be distorted or debased for the sake 
of selling Peppy Flakes for Peppy People? 
Can you think of a more thrilling story for 
a serial than an authentic life of Sam Houston 
or Lafayette? And think what a spellbinder 
Caddie Woodlawn would be, or The Good 
Master or The Ark or Amsgo. Perhaps the 
schools can. by their praise of desirable pro- 
grams, help to encourage producers of tele- 
vision programs. 

Schools on the air 

All over the country, boat* of education 
have taken over theit own radio broadcasting, 
not merely for lessons in arithmetic or music 
or language but for entertainment as well 
Many of these have now added televised pro-' 
gt^s, and undoubtedly more will follow.* 

‘m. u.],.,Un .( wiuTO,. ;□ 



Wherever educational groups have assumed 
responsibility for such broadcasting, children’s 
literature has been given a tremendous im- 
petus. Stories are told, poetry is read, verse 
choirs of children perform, dramatizations of 
children's stories are given by the children— 
and these programs are enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the youngsters. Librarians say there 
is an immediate rush for the books containing 
the stoties broadcast. Teachers record the chil- 
dren s lively discussions and their requests for 
’mote stories like that." 

During a series of literature periods over 
* Cleveland radio, responses and requests like 
this poured in, "I am a little German girl. 
Please tell some more German stories.” After 
the Volsunga Saga was finished, some boys 
wrote, "We’re sorry it’s over. Those stories 
were almost as good as the 'Crime Club.’ ” 
After a scries of poetry periods with upper 
grades, boys and girls who had not liked 
^try before were bringing in poems they 
had discovered and they were spending their 
money on ten<ent.store anthologies* After 
hiring the Benets’ "Nancy Hanks"* over the 
radio, a whole roomful of children sent in 
their answers to Nancy Hanks’ question. 'Tou 
wouldn’t know about my son?" To be sure, 
thw children had been reading Sandburg’s 
Grom Up. and they had been 
helped with the understanding of the poem 
by an anist-teacher,* but it was their idea to 
jmte out their answers to the question. 
Do you remember the poem? The wistful 

Ohio. 
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ghost of Nancy Hanks asks about her son 
"Did he grow tall? Did he learn to read^ 
Did he get on?" Here are rsvo of the anssvets 
flora the children! 

I SAW A G1IOST 

As hviliglit fell 
O’er the river’s banl-s, 

I saw the ghost 
Of Nancy Hanks 
Floating in mist 
O’er the river’s banks. 

I told the ghost 
Of Nancy Hanks 
Floating in mist 
O’er the river’s banks, 

How Abe sa^ed our nation 
And kept it one. 

How slaves were made tree 
By a great man; her son. 

As moonlight fell 
O’er the river’s banks, 

Tlie smiling ghost 
Of Nancy Hanks 

Faded in mist ^ 

O’er the river’s banks. 

A REPLY TO NA^'CY IL\NRS 

Yes, Nancy Hanks, 

Tlie news we will tell 

Of your Abe 

Wliom you loved so well. 

You asked first, 

“Wliere’s my son?' 

He lives in the heart 
Of everyone." 


The opportunities of radio 1 ^ 

programs for AMren have 
tapped. Some mterestmg p Robin 

be a complete dramatization |jj|lads 

Hood stories, a program of * 
both sung and in the 

Alice in Wonderland or Christmas 

Willom, or a program made , Adams 
poetry and carols, much as Maude A 

‘Joan BoIUeau, Willard of joUos* 

*Julms Srlberger. Willard 
verjej is quoted because if •*> ’ 


med them many years ago. State and city 
schooU of the air realize these possibilitiK. 
They make use of the talented teacher rvho 
reads or rells stories beautifully, and the attist- 
tcacher who can use her children as a medium 
of ezpression either In dramatimtions or m 
verse choirs. It is a wonderful chance a so m 
bring together the various atts-mmic, htera 

^efand dramatics-before the microphone, 

with art work and .he dance in 
WBOE, the Cleveland Station at the 
mSu is decorated with a continually 
changing panorama of childrens picture. 
Sd in illustrations of their favorite 
and stories. That they delight m these 
^grams no one can doubt who has watched 

Mmnwhae. tichers must not 
widi equal evcitemen. and of a h«bet ne^ 7 

at the same time. 

TeUvislon Is here to slay 

children; is a blessing, 

laid up with measiw, teicv 

and when he has ; entertainment 

menr. like reading, it n paj ^ „ 

andnosuhsutute leading an 

heat or watch gr ^ play 

orchestra, but quartet. It ts 

\"h\ SvLd travel program, bur 

r^Snrforachildro^a^woAwiih 

h'is dad in .he basemen. 

„h.dowbnx. But*ere^^^ 

should not do bo ^ ,eIevision-so 

*e child’s time for watcning 





'"Onee upon a time." Aioj 
microphone adds to the fort 
of story hour. Lapham School; 
teacher, Miss Clara Beters. 

Modii«n Public Scb»oU 


miich ft and no mote. Qc mother 
agrees diat he may "watch when homewotk 
and chores are finished. If these duties com- 
pletely prevent seeing a favorite program, she 
may agree to an interruption of routines for 
that special favorite. Regulations should be 
humanely flexible, but some regulations may 
be essential. 

Moreover, it should be temembeted that 
all these mass media of enteitainmeni may 
stimulate creative aaivities or lifelong inter- 
ests. Many older prls have become deeply 
interested in ccxiklng or sewing by way of tele- 
vised demonsrratbns. Ballet programs have 
pushed little girls into dandng lessons. They 
may not end as prima ballerinas, but they will 
grow up to be more graceful and poised young 
women. The science pictures launch bc^' in- 

Chltdren and moving pictures 

A bout the time television was really under 
. way in dus country, moving pktutes 
seemed to have reached an all-time low in 
quality. But with the stiS compctmon of the 
new medium of entetimument, moving jric- 
tures improved dirir oSwing to die pnmf 


tetcsts in exploration or marine life or per- 
haps in the wonderful camera work of the 
men tack of the science, or the news pictures. 
These may become lifelong bteiesu or even 
careers. Boys also imitate dielr favorite sports 
announcers, for better or. for worse. Sudi 
imitation generally leads to standards of crisp, 
clear, incisive diaion- What radio and televi- 
sion do to help ot harm children depends in 
part upon how young people use them and 
wbai guidance they receive from interested 
adults, at home and in school. It is going to 
take ingenuity, wit, and wisdom to see that 
children develop discriminating judgment in 
their program choices and to capitalize on the 
best of what they see and hear as leads into 
odiet activities and interests of permanent 
value. 


where they were discussed seriously by lay- 
men and by dramatic critics appobted to 
cover this field for our leading newspapers 
and such magazines as The New Yorker, 
Ttme, and The Saturday Review. Along with 
an improved ofierbg, the movbg pictures 
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introduced better color techniques and the 
wide screen, which greatly enhanced their 
pictorial impressiveness. 

A great national pageant like the corona_ 
tion o£ Elizabeth II, recorded in full color an 
great detail, took on the beauty of reality. 
Whole families watched this mote than once 

The small black-and-white televised pictmes 
had scarcely suggested the breath-taking tm- 
ptessiveness of the event. People «- 

tended the ceremonies went to see pic 
the parts they had missed in the crow*. 

■■Three-dimensional" movies wuh *e 
flights and dives are so realistic that som 
p^ple say they have to take pills for mono 
Lkness. This is cettainly the « 

alism! But it is still a new marvel, used chiefly 

great dramatic action better ^ ^ j 

medium except live theater. The ^ 
was a popular and moving musica ^ 

the stage! but *e moving-picture ver .on ot 

it was superb dramatically and 

added scope of the wide 

palace rooms, street scenes, gar . 

hails, and the like as the stage 

Hie color, reality, and scope 

moving pictures, their Sr^^t V dfstinguished 

matic offering, and some of 

actors who appear in them ma^ ^ 

tures formidable rivals of b 
and books. 

On the debit side 

Traveling through the P”''' *‘“^o„gl,oat 
large cities or in the small towns * 

*eWoun,ry,youwillseebiboa*ofm^^ 

ing picmres that tot 

dreamed existed. These me ^ 

ate all action and no ™rchew- 

horror pictures that have the 
ing their fingernails or 

and romances so melodta ^ujjdren and 


techniques of mayhem, murder, and other 
crimes There is considerable evidence to show 
that, physically roused by the love scenes 
thoroughly instructed as to what goes on and 
why, and equipped with vivid memories of 
love-making techniques, young people go out 
fiom such picmres to experiment on theit 
own. Obviously, television in the family liv- 
ing room is safer entertainment than these 
third-rate movies. 

Sometimes even the better pictures may 
be challenged. The false ideas they give 
children, youth, and people overseas of the 
American way of life ate “P'^ 
mble. The staggering luinity of *e clothe 
worn by Hollywood’s bustaceous blondes, 
d.e!t blatant sexiness, the “ntinuJ dr.nk-m- 
hand of the he-men heroes, and the palatial 

tats in which ihey live and loll, ate abon 

rttoe to out workaday American l.te as 

Bnmlwb Yet these ate the picm« 

Z!by which other peoples 

■Jhe cost of .he better pictures is anothe 

gSSgsIfE 

„eighbothood may be 

with television is che^=t. 


with television is ciw.u-, ^ 

just as worth while. Going ^ 

piemre ‘'“become aim altogether 

"hS'mw^htt one flue picture 

and let the rest go by. 

On the credit side 

■Westerns, loteyet attlorwM, 

youth lot their t t p „,iy taken 

male, and triumphant ' ijc^les 

” substan.i.1 histooml^ *emes^ . 

'rsteSet with to tolling tide of 
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civilization, settlers, mountain men, and die 
like. Some of them have been made from 
notable books. The Big Sky, for instance, was 
an epic-sized tale of mountain men. Broken 
Arrow was the life of the gteat Indian diief, 
Cochise. It is such pictures that make it impor- 
tant for parents and teachers to follow the eth- 
ical review's of new pictures to help children 
become selective and still satisfied with that 
moving-picture treats. These pictures were all 
Westerns, filled with action, bitter confiict,and 
both tragedy and triumph, but they had also 
historical and dramatic substance. 


No one who had the fun of taking children 
to see that glorious picture of a big family. 
Cheaper by the Dozen, will ever forget their 
uncontrollable whoops of laughter. It w'as 
almost any family multiplied. Then when the 


tragic ending came, the children just stayed 
in their seats, silent and stunned. One group 
of boys, with frankly tear-stained faces, kept 
saying incredulously, "Did he really die like 
that?" It was hard to accept, but their com- 
plete identification with the characters had 
given them the deep catharsis of dtama— satis- 
fying laughter and tears of compassion. As a 
result, those children would have a more ma- 
ture underscanding of the fact that death does 
happen, but after such a life It is no defeat. 
Life has been lived and enjoyed to the fullest. 
We need more such dramas of everyday 
people doing the decent, happy best they can. 

Comedy has not changed much. Children 
still cheer the cartoons, and Francis the talk- 
ing mule delights young and old. To be sure, 
^ subtle and beautiful pantomime of Charlie 
Chaplin is no more, but England has sent us 
some ctoice comedies, such as Tight Utile 
Ishnd, Tony Draws a Horse, and Genetieve. 
The last with its cross<ountry race of ancient 
cars w« very funny indeed and brought loud 
cheers from the boys. 

Science, navel, and nen-s are all mote im- 

touse of the color and scope of the screen. 

tnosies. Children loved Da„„, Kaye’s Hm 
Ch,„„.n AnJ„„„, rhnnjh i, bore „n 


sketchiest resemblance to Andersen's real life. 
They will, of course, always think of Ander- 
sen as Danny Kaye, and small wonder. Tlie 
picture was such glorious entertainment that 
only a few faint grown-up grumbles w ere ever 
heard for such a cheerful version of a tragic 
life. Sir Lawrence Olivier’s Henry V and 
Richard 111 were heroic portraits of the men, 
as well as superlative performances of Shake- 
speare. Of course, many screen biographies 
arc not suitable for children, and recently 
there luis been a rash of biographical pictures 
about people whose claim to greatness is as 
doubtful as the values of the films that pre- 
sent them. Considering the innumerable ex- 
plorers, scientists, and national heroes past 
and present who have made permanent con- 
tributions to civilization and whose lives have 
tremendous dramatic potential, it seems a pity 
ro waste so much effort on second-rate sub- 


On the whole, one of the most successful 
areas of entertainment for the entire family 
K the modern music drama in the moving 
picti^. In the past, musicals were chiefly 
mzzling spectacles, with gorgeously costumed 
beauties moving rhythmically to a lot of 
pretty tunes and an extremely thin thread of 
sto^. They were as easy to take as ice cream 
and « soon forgotten. Show Boat, Brigadoon, 
Oklahoma, The King and 1, Carousel, and, 
no doubt. Aly Fair Lady mark a new era. 
Clever or moving stories with enchanting 
music send the audience away whistling the 
haunted by the story, and evenmally 

&tics hail ihesc miisic^dramas aj a new an 
tom uniquely American. The King end. I is 

of tfiose nvo 

ro Know You, was appreciated by all aces, 

was Si adA ’^”1 yomssters there 

Ihe addiuonal attraction of that bevy of 

father had done. Here was rate entertainment 
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for the whole family to enjoy tosethet and 
share in retrospect. 

Books have yielded children some of then: 
favorite moving pictures. Such ammal smn« 
as Smoky, Lassie Come Home, Uy 
Flkka, The Yearling, 

were successful films that led children might 
to the books. These movies were so well do 
that they should be revived 
haps some day Brighly of 
or King of the Wind or Big Red wdl al^ 
filmed.Si!(er Pan and Rohm ^ 

produced frequently and well. Vy 
too Hollywoodish to ting true but it had 
its moments. Joseph » = ■•.•".^„”7c 

Miguel was a documentary b'” . 

and literary value, and -bile chdto who 
enjoyed Moby Dick may not e a 
the book for many years, at least ^ 

made them aware that 'bete is sue 
For youth. Sir Lawrence Olmet s p 
.ions of Hamlet, Henry K, and R cW W 
made the plays live. Then there f 

.ndj««er and the older production of dW 


summer Night’s Dream. Children cheered 
Mickey Rooney as Puck, laughed raucously at 
the comedy, and were spellbound by the 
fairies’ flight to the moon and Oberon’s great 
cloak of darkness. They loved Juliet’s birth- 
day ball, watched breathlessly the duel be- 
tween Tybalt and Mercutio, and wept un- 
ashamedly over the death of the lovers. Best 
of all, they heard Shakespeare s wot* superbly 
spoken. The Hamlet soliloquies, Mercutio s 
Queen Mab speech, Henry’s great speech on 
the eve of Agincourt-rhese will live for Aou- 
sands of young people who, 
moving piemres, would never heat and see 
distinguished actors speaking these lines, 
•When the moving pictures ““ 7' Aeltet 
literature to remote places which 7*“' 

age and enrich reading. 


Schools, rodio, television, and moving pictures 


M oving pictures then give-in 

,o®some dubious niuterial-au-hc«^^ 

glimpses of family life in ““'"fTiany kinds, 
countries, entertaining ^ comedies, 

biography, news, travd ’ j j|„cd 

musicals, cartoons, animal rales, 
versions of books. It would be stupid to^« 

this rich offering just becauseJome^«»^^ 

are commonplace or foolis ^ 

business of patents and ““ g„id. 

the offering and to give c 1 

ance in their choice talking 

choice of books. This can be 

casually about the good ’ i^t them. 

by encouraging children to j Ae 

Children ate apt to be mote m ^ 

judgment of their peers h 

the recommendations rtnnressive and 

sometimes seem to them bot 

obtuse. A child’s rousing account of^ 

movie sells that pictur 


„mval Of course, the difficulty comes when 

r. child wants to tell "me^ngs.« 

yuu report that b«ame b» ir^__^^^^^^^^ 

S=rSAeroi.,but.urep«^^^^ 

:r“Ca\tmri'y“ofcan tell us about r.e 
'^7rAewhole,no.near.yenough«b- 
^„,nadeof.hechl^^^^^^^^ 

rerest in all these molding chil- 

an astonishing degree 
dten’s tastes, attitudes, ev ^ 

lack of interest in books. I 
nrlk about his favorites and if we sn 
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of his enthusiasms, a common bond of m* 
terest is created between us. We can also 
evaluate television, radio, and movie content 
sympathetically and dispassionately in our 
classrooms, and perhaps, in some cases, set 
children straight and give them good leads. 
We can try occasionally to tie out current 
events or geography ot history or English 
into a television program or a fine moving 
picture, when such a combination is possible 
and W’orth while. This is only to recognize 
the best in these fields and to give it our 
adult prestige. We will also develop gradu- 
ally, from the children diemselves, some 


pkolegroj^ by Erii*. _ 

Monluney*'' Pmi Photo Service 

T&e expression on this hoy's face rejects 
an interest which is typical of all 
tbiliren. It is natural that children 
eagerly absorb the oSerings of moving 
pictures and teletision. “The seise 
giuU riill capUaHze on this interest 
to help them develop sound 
cntied attitudes. 


standards for all of these fields of entertain- 
meot. Children are keenly critical, too. They 
are <juick to sense anything artificial or pre- 
tentious. They will mimic affected radio dic- 
tion, or resent a too beauteous movie hero. 
They ate equally quick to tecogruzc some- 
thing genuine. Why not capitalize both on 
their good sense and on their interest? 

We might keep a bulletin board for rec- 
onunendaiioQS of programs the children have 
evaluated and consider good. Let these rep- 
resent different fields and be changed fre* 
quently to take care of timely or special 
offerings. Do the same for the moving pic- 
tures. Such a bulletin board ■will help to 
keep you up to date and alive to any possible 
correlation between current movies and yout 
subject-matter fields. But most important, the 
discussioQS and evaluations of programs on 
the bulletin boards will help breed more 
discriminating consumers of both television 
and movies in the years to come. 


Effect of mass media of entertamment on children's reading 


C onsidering the content of the comks, 
radio, television, and moving pictures, 
the most casual observer is aware of some 
striking similanues. They often appeal bodi 
to adults and to children and are nor cxpur- 
pted or toned down to the level of javenilc 
books. Exateroent runs high, acuon is wild 
and incessant, adult themes are developed. 


adult emotions revealed, and— thanks to pic- 
tures and sound— the adult language offers no 
problem to a child over ci^t. All dus means 
diat today's children are let in for more ex- 
cirement, more close-ups of the adult world 
than any generation ever encountered before. 
They watch love-maldng diat embarrasses 
adults. They have looked at vrac pictures 
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which made adults sick. They endure suspend 
that is almost unbearable. They are used 
the voice of doom threatening dire ralastro- 
phes while the family says -Tcht, tcht! and 
Ls on with its dinner. Will th-s make to- 
day-s children more avid for 
linune to emotion or ntor-t “Ht® ^ 
blase? Will they read less and ^ ^ 
has answered these questions as yet. \ 
clues, but what they point to we are not sure. 

Children three to silt 

little ehildren, three to sue, seem to ^le 
down to the old book 'avo'.tes much as 
usual. Perhaps 

RMil, and the others are a rehef, 
and comforting, after the ™lencn "f 
adult world of television, moves, and 
Some teachers have said they 
difference: the children want 
more books, something new conn 
does this desire to push on to new ^ 
stem from the children or 
grow tired of showing the children 

reading the same stones. J . ^ 

like to mull over their f^v°tuesMf 
desire to hurry on to sof 

come from overstimulated c i -j-gH 

we should delibctately slow Aot 

and retell the classic tales. ^ 

the choice 6ne poems 

the nursery rhymes and 

until the children come to ^ 

them. Encourage the child who 

IKty lor Dirckling! until he w 

Thb is the way children should^_^gm^^^ 

know books-slowly, Invng y. ^ 

possess them forever. It wi ^ selec- 

selection of old and new itera » 
tion of the best, because against 

good enough to „ych they are 

the vulgarity and violenc 
going to be exposed. 

Children six and seven 

. . j cpven are not yet 
Most children of six an ugydoreadis 
reading any too weU. of tbem »' 

simple in content and sty . 


erature is presented to them orally by the 
grown-ups. Again teacheis note a few delimte 
trends. Today’s children are interested in the 
world of machinery and will pore by the tour 
over books of trains and airplanes. They 
want stories about real children of their own 
kind, not children of foreign lan^ or chil- 
dren who walk with fairies, but just bread- 
and-butter youngsters in a 'cognizable env- 
ronment. They like funny stones and th^ Ite 
animal tales, but the fairies can wain Is this 
new centering on realism the '«ult of the 
adnlr entertainment children ate shatmg o 
die unconscious emphasis of « 

home and in school? Who can tell? However 
ftese same children who are known to spend 
dlelr Saturday afternoons sitting in movmg- 
pictuic theaters and witnessing 

' /i( they had never watched a G'^fan bump 

of tempestuous lovers. £ 

Perhaps such smr.es gwe them 

wnse of anticipation and certainty 
rramre helps them feel 

insecurity, gives them s hevond their 

,ee and hear violence wtah o tejmn 

romprehension. Andrewshe ^ 

•»?"h'’Sv^avTBaSoto^Cubbhn 

“aLost'sets pushed off 

r^r^o^Ltlltr-rdiemovi. 

SCrenrhurlre,uenJj/-r 

3,.„i„g whi* “ ^ere is genm”' 


„amg which is me p genuine 
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Icms he can solve, conclusions he can antid-' 
pate. In his books he finds reassurance and 
gains confidence. 

Children eight and nine 
Children eight and nine are beginning to 
read for themselves. Like the younger chil- 
dren, they turn with curious adaptability from 
the adult subject matter of moving pictures, 
television, radio serials, and comics to the 
simpler, more understandable stories for diil- 
dren. Perhaps they like plots which are a bit 
stouter, more red-blooded and violent dian 
those enjoyed by children of their age a dec- 
ade or so ago, but even this has not been 
proved. The eights and nines, according to 
testimony of many classrooms, are the ages 
when the interest in folk and fairy tales be- 
gins. "Superman" has not displaced "Hansel 
and Gretel,” "Snow White," "East o' the 
Sun, or Pinocchio.” These they read and 
read again. They dramatize them, draw them, 
go to the inovies to see them, and are as spell- 
bound as if they had never pored over pic- 
tures of jet*bombs, or cringed before the hor- 
rors of ghouls and zombies. Along with these 
tales, they demand stories about "real chil- 
dren" like Little Eddie or Beanie. They turn 
frorn this realism to fantasy as comfortably 
as they turn from adult radio programs and 
moving pictures to the children’s books. Up 
through the nine.yeafK)ld period, then, there 
IS sc|ll ittle diffiwlty in interesting children 
childrens teoks of many varieties, if we 
know the field and make them available. 

Children ten to fourteen 
As wc have already noted, it is at approxi 
matcly the fifth-grade level that rading 

mi, v,„h mmmg piem,,,, tdevisbo rSl 


U/Z/e House on the Prairie. Reading is so 
hard for him that it is no fun. Moreover, his 
social interests and his appreciation of good 
stories lie years be)’ond the age appeal of most 
of the books he is able to read for himself. 
The easy reading he can manage he frequently 
scorns. He grows disgusted with books and 
turns to the comfortable solace of the movies. 
These give him a sense of reading power like 
that of the seven-year-old who thought he 
could read Anthony Adverse. This sense of 
power may be a delusion, but it must be in- 
tensely comforting after a child has tasted 
defeat and humiliation in his school reading. 
Tbe comics, in which he can identify him- 
self with his favorite characters as they go 
through endless adventures, give him this 
same sense of reading power. Then we hand 
him a book, and he is baffled and insecure 
once more. Of course he goes home, turns 
on television, hears the news, follows a rous- 
ing story, and his self-respcct is restored, 
why should he struggle to read? Why should 
he bother with books? 


1 hese slow readers, or readers with serious 
reading difficulties, need a preventive pro- 
gram in the first place, a remedial program 
if pessary. But, above all, they need lots 
of books which are easy to read but whose 
content they respect and enjoy. No book is 
good for a child if he docs not like it. Noth- 
ing will k«p him struggling to learn to 
read except intense satisfaction from the read- 
ng he IS able to do. He must have exposure 
to enough of these good and easy bodes to 
f." fluency, of reading power, 

.vh,ch he j„. .vill 

Throughour these chepte,,. books have Sen 
"''ich 

CmTbuT of oUer children. 

hi„ f" stories 

biographies, or studirs of foreign lands it fa 
^sible, over and over again, ro Lh 

dren wrth books at three reading levels-ak 
tog care ,,1 rhe poorest readers'aS ,et 

penor readers, as well as the average rtders. 
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provision of a variety of books is essential. 

It is unfortunate that textbook readers 
were out of style for a while in the middle 
and upper grades. The results have been disas- 
trous. Good textbook readers for fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, with a sequential develop- 
ment in vocabularies and reading skills and 
stories so arresting that children are absorbed 
by them, will not only do wonders for the 
poor readers but will keep alive in all the 
children a respect for reading. If these text- 
book stories have also a high literary quality, 
they will lift the level of the children’s tastes 
even while they teach them to read and like 
it. Such readers today are usually anthologies 
of good stories and will do much to convince 
children that enjoyment is to be found not 
merely in the stories of television, the movies, 
and the comics but in books as well. ^ 

The second problem that arises in t is 


Children's reading tastes 

If publishers knew what children like to 
1 read, their books would all be best sellers, 
and if grown-ups who guide childrens read- 
ing knew the answers, book selection wou ^ 
be easy. A number of years ago a hbranan 
made a study of children’s tastes in reading 
as evidenced by their unguided, volunt^ 
withdrawal of fiction from some eight public 
libraries, from Brooklyn to Chicago, ^te- 
estingly enough, If that study were 
today some o£ the titles might dtller but he 
types of books would ptobably be m 
same. The ten favorites were: 

Sue Barton, Senior Nurse by Helen Dote 

Boylston. (&reet f '7,„„ of ti 

The Good Master by Kate Seredy. (Story ol 

Caddie Woodlawn by Carol Brink. (Stoiy of 

SiL::ctlf.o the Rescue 

(Dog hero) 

_____ . ybrtrj Books of 

>Mat!e Rankin. Columbca 

Pulton New Yofk. Teachers College. 

1944. 


period of later childhood— pre-adolescence 
and adolescence— concerns not merely chil- 
dren who are poor readers but all children. 
'The problem lies in the discrepancy that ap- 
parently exists between the boob literary 
adults think a child ought to read and the 
boob he actually does read with honest en- 
thusiasm. Librarians and teachers make im- 
peccable book lists based on literary quality. 
Newbery Medals are bestowed each year up- 
on the most distinguished book in the field 
of children’s literature, and someone is always 
putting out lists of children’s classics every 
child should know." But what happens? 
Many of the books most popular with chil- 
dren are not to be found on these lists while 
the children themselves fail to endorse with 
their voluntary patronage the carefully se- 
lected literary gems recommended by the 
adult experts. Why? 


Mountain Ctrl by Genevieve Fox. (Home, 
school, career) 

the Jinx Ship by Howard Pease. (Sea adven- 

sSer^Chief, Dog of the North by Jack 
O’Brien. (Dog hero) , 

Who Rides in the Dark? by Stephen Meadet. 

(Historical mystery) „ , . 

Peggy Covert the News by Emma Bugbee. 

(Oieer Story for girls) 

Sne Barton. Student Nurse by Helen Dote 
Boylston. (Career story for girls) 

Mrs Brink’s Caddie Woodlawn was the only 
Newbery Medal winner in the 
six other Newbery winners were m the least 
iwpular class. The results are worth examin- 
in detail. Kate in The Good 
Caddie Woodlawn ate both tomboy 
enjoy as much triumphant action as any Mys 
-always a popular theme with girls- 

.“'^oJpomnrWchamcremm^^* 

books to appeal to boy teade . 
backgrounds of both stones ate 
tetesting, and both books ate well writ 
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So Is Who Rides in the Dark? by Stephen 
Meader. This is both a mystery and the story 
of an orphan making a place for himself in 
the world, another popular theme. 

The other seven books are not distin- 
guished literature but they have certain 
qualities in common. In every case, the style 
is cleat, brisk, and vigorous. It gets the chil- 
dren into the story with the minimum de- 
scription or delay. The career stories are sin- 
cere, with strong emotional tones that keep 
girls deeply immersed in the heroines’ strug- 
gles to achieve. Indeed, the characters in all 
of the books are convincingly alive and un- 
derstandable to young readers. The adven- 
ture tales for the boys ate equally realistic. 
Whether they center on a struggling orphan, 
men sleuthing or fighting in the fat North 
or at sea, the heroes triumph grandly and 
satisfy boys’ hunger for achievement. Finally, 
these books all have clear-cut themes, excit- 
ing action-plots, wholesome ideals, and cou- 
rageous attacks on difficulties. 

It may seem surprising then that, with all 
these virtues, seven of the children’s favorites 
are not generally listed among preferred ju- 
vtniles. Why is this, and why do children 
neslect many of the boob that are so ore. 
ferred? The first question is readily answered. 
Many books which are harmless etiouah do 
not have any litcraty distinction. They may 
Ik inte or mclodtamatic or frankly sensa- 
tional. Th^ ate not poor booh, but there are 
better booh available. The second quesnon 
concerning rhe conflict between childten-s 
ta^s and adult srandatds of what makes 
girf literature, requites a longer answer. 

Why people should be surprised at this 
coS't has'^r'' “ “"■'"‘“"i A sinrilar 

, ■ ““'C "“ny booh rated by critics and 
colleges as great adul, literature wS am 
00 a list of the ten most popular 

°o 


mean, therefore, that we would abandon 
Browning and Jane Austen in favor of the 
current popular choices? Are colleges to give 
up their study of belles-lettres and turn to 
the best-seller lists for their courses? To be 
sure, this analogy is by no means perfect 
because children are not students of literature 
as such. Children are candidates for enter- 
minment by way of books. But even for en- 
tertainment, children can enjoy— with a little 
guidance from adults— a far wider range of 
books than they will ever discover when left 
alone. This is the heart of our problem. 

Children know what books they like but 
not all the books they are capable of liking. 
Children know what they do not like in 
books: mystical ideas, descriptions, books 
writterj in the first person, "sissy” characters, 
queer or lofty” talk. Then, under the spell 
of certain books, they make exceptions to 
every one of their "hates, ” as any children’s 
librarian or teacher can testify. Our responsi- 
bility as adults is to know their likes and dis- 
likes and then begin systematically to expose 
them to books which fulfill their needs but at 
the same time have more permanent signifi- 
cance than the comics or the mediocre books 
with which they may be perfectly satisfied if 
they never encounter anything better. 

One liirie girl's ideu of verre was limited 
to the momemary surprise and amusement 
of the limerick. Yet no child responded with 

fhT rh-'^'S “ “ P°'“y 

S ^ ^ 7 = oped a keen ear for the 
subtle music of lyrrc poetry. She read it con- 
tinually-which is rare in a child-and she 
Stew up w th an earraordinary sensirivt m 
the vatred forms and patterns of poetry Yet 
srarted wi.h rhe smallest possible rfngll 
the nonsense limerick ^ 

of A “ “PPletoent them, 

of the children never voluntarily read 
anything and others read all ,he detKtive 
™nes available. When beautiful mS ™ 
riiMm of children's books began ro a^p^r 
classroom, reading soared in po^Sar- 



ity. The big children read not only their own 
books but the amusing picture-stones for the 
youngest children. Ferdinand and Ping, 
Lltl and Miie Mulligan «ere ccnunon 
property. The Good Mailer, Carry fn " ■ 
Boaditch, Misty 0/ Chincoleagtie, All-Arne 
can, and Tom Sawyer started many a nom 
reader to reading and complete y re 

the detective-story addicts. 

If children are going to read svorth-v^hde 
books, they must be available. Not rnany him 
Hies are buying two- and ^^s 

for children, so the libraries and -bejch^b 
have to get the better books rnto the 
dren’s hands somehow. Ibis ts the firs 
of guidance for which we are responsible- 


seeing that all children are exposed ro some 
of the best boob for their age levels. 

Even with such exposure not every child 
is going ro like every good book you offer 
him Tasres in boob differ almost as radically 
as tastes in music, or food, or anything else. 
If a child never develops a liking for one 
of your per boob, just put it away without 
remit, and tty him with another brck of 
anWr type. At least you gave him a 
chance. If^he has met Alice in Wonderland, 
he knows what it is about. If he doesn t Ilk 
it, then he doesn't, but he has had a chanre 
,0 sample it and to reject k- Both experiences 
are important to a chUd who will, you hope, 
develop into an intelligent reader. 


Quick and slow appeal of books 


There is another thing we have to temem^ 

Tber about books, lake popular mus,j»me 

books make an instantaneot^ app ■ 
such boob are many good ones a 
which are merely slick and 
read plenty of this Utter wrt o . .. 
they should not be surprised to n 
also amused momentarily by t 
It probably will not harm 

.b4lrdJeslsrowas.e~eand_^^r^ 

GeneX' suchTrerTi are nuickly read and 

‘>XLX:‘Xr boob Whose app.. k 

slow, and children X^dulei. 

helped to the enjoyment of ^ 

All poetry-beyond the lightest ^ ^ 

-har» be heard and heard agam by^ 
average child before it is ,0 hear 

Children who have the goo „„s,(lected 

adults read poetry alo 
vigor and enjoyment a way 
oAer children, not so 
don't like it. To abandon a „o„sense 

any poetry with thij, don't like 

verse just because they j 

any orher vatie^ the pop- 

trying any music radio or 

ular songs they pid^ “P 


moving pictures. Popular * 8 ' 

eetel verse ate learned today and 
Smotrow. Great music and fine poetry m y 
take longer to appreciate, but they stay w 
us and their significance grom. 

kind :rrShngXXil/f^ick our fcr 

XmXrXstat-d^'Xmean^ 

dren, giving them tune uniqueness 

about them, “ ”?,^h.ups, 

at a leisurely pace. “= passible 

give no tests ask for child would 

enjoyment. Prob*^ the aveu: 

Wonderland, and 'X ^ood might 

new books J child should 
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All we will arrange is that he shall meet these 
books, have a good look at them, and then 
listen to adults or other children who really 
enjoy them, discuss them and compare notes 
about them or laugh over favorite parts, as 
all good book lovers have always done since 
time immemorial. Then if a child says in 
effect, •'Not for me!” that's all right. He 
has heard us, and we’II listen next to one of 
hU favorites. 

Great music and great literature are not 
easy and never have been. That is no reason 
nhy ne should confine our offering entirely 
to the instantly enjoyed. Qitldren’s tastes 
grow; theic appreciation develops upon 
what it Is fed. Of course a book that bores 
the children is not good literatute foe them, 
even if it is a classic But if unmusical chil- 
dren can go to the gteat orchestras and leatn 
gradually to revel in the greatest musk, chil- 
dten can heat and see fine books and culti- 
vate a taste for better reading than the aver- 
age diild v-ould ever discover for Wmself. 
Read aloud snatches from your favorites, 
both prose and poetry. Relate certain epi- 
sodes, Of better still, get some child to do so. 
Never ask, "Did you like that book?" If he 
did he'll tell you. If he didn't, giving you a 
docile "yes" won't help either you or the book 
in his estimation. When you expose him to 
the best, it must be a comfortable experience. 


So when researchers tell us that certain <Us- 
tinguished juvenile books are not voluntarily 
read by children, let's remember what most 
of the adults V.C know are reading volun- 


tarily, and not be too discouraged about the 
children. If people imply that we had better 
drop some of these distinguished but infre- 
quently read books in favor of the children’s 
undistinguished but popular choices, let’s 
think twice. Amctican children are now en- 
joying finer music than ever before, only 
because infinite pains have gone into the 
development of their taste. They hear the 
great symphonies In small doses, with care- 
fully prepared introductions. So we need to 
prepare and present some of the more diffi- 
cult and choice books for children, books 
which they cannot readily enjoy without some 
adult guidance. Perhaps it would be better 
if we substituted adult "companionship’’ for 
"guidance.” Let's make it a slow, happy shar- 
ing of a rich experience. 

Finally, if b^ks ate going to meet the 
competition of television, moving pictures, 
radio serials, and comics, we must find many 
that are easy to read, with clear-cut themes 
and plenty of exciting action. We must Bnd 
books which help the child understand his 
own world today, and sometimes books that 
help him escape from today by going back to 
times that were simpler and more understand- 
able. We must find stories as realistic and 
homey as a loaf of bread, and others as fan- 
tastic as a mirage. Above all, to balance the 
speed and confusions of our modern world, 
we need to find books which build strength 
and steadfastness In the child, books which 
develop his faith in the essential decency and 
nobility of life, books ^bicb give him a feel- 
mg foe the wonder and the goodness of the 
universe. 
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Guides to study 


G uides to study provide questions for 
individual study and class disra^on, 
topics for research, projects for individuals 
and groups, and suggestions for additional 

reading. , , _ 

You will need m read many books to get 
the full value of this course; so begin now 
to read two or mote of the longer books a 
week, keeping brief notes tor each one. Vm 
will need a short outline of the plot, a list 
principal characters, descriptions of the 
of illustrations and kind of tale C u . 
historical, etc.), and the age range of the 
book’s appeal. 

Books for children three to " 

tremely brief. Students who p an o 
children of these ages should review th^om 
plere works of an author; for 
G5g, Marjotle Flack, Theodore Seuss Geisel, 

or Beatrix Potter. 

Regardless of the grade you are inK es,^ 
in reaching, you should read certam outswnd 
Ino books such as Andersens F«ry War, 
The Tale ’of Feter RMU. 

The Wmi in the Willotta. Why 
With some of these, skim-mg 
have read them before? Ot er 
should read ot review are listed in 
the Guides to Study below. „ 

Later in the course, class 
be devoted to book ’fc 

that everyone gets an ov mad 

more books and authors an jevtems 

by himself. This exchange ‘’“f 

IS under way. raft ^ on a 

single author such £l Henry 

early elementary g P 

"■’‘’“ctTr- 

systematic excnangc 


date the richness and scope of children's 
books. 

Chopler 1: The child and his books 

1. Give examples of ways in which a 
child's need for security should expand as he 
matures. Trace similar changes in his other 
needs. What types of books might help at 

***2 Hot do you account for the various 
levels of taste adults have in music, art, and 
litetatuic? How can teachers and parents he p 
children develop good taste m their reading. 

3 What kind of reading for escape do you 
enioy? When is such reading “ 

Xo is i. undesirable for an adult? For a 

From children's books you remember, 
„ive concrete examples of the influence re d- 

Cmayhnve in fostering useful social am- 

“"^rSuggest several books which could be 

“sasi 

bookand see if you can determine which basic 
needs it seems to satisfy. 

Chapter 2: The adult and the child's books 

, How would you go about introducing a 

t. i -aThkh doesn’t immediately appea 
]jook which a ,.uiMren’ Why is a care- 
child? To a gmup while^ 

{u| in.roduc.ion to such ^k w 

2. By means of ““Thildren's books 
chapter, evaluate Ave of 

"Xbrnughourte course, you will find 
a;5ulro-kesu*W^ 
4-S?:?:r:;i:fofn.— andshow 


them to as many chilJren as you can if possi- 
ble chiUien of widely vatying backgiounds, 
age’s and interests. What are their reactions? 

4. Contrast the earlier illustrations wi* 
the more modern ones teptoduced in this 
chapter. What ate some specific differences 
between them? In what ways might each pic- 
tore appeal to children? 

5. What taaics would you use to encour- 
age children to take proper care of theit 
books? 

6. From the books which you have already 
lead or which you ate already familiar with, 
make a list of not more than wenty which 
you consider essential for a library. Keep in 
mind the basic criteria given in this chapter. 
Save the list so that you can compare it with 
a. list taade neat the end of the course. 

7. Examine the lists and references dis- 
cussed on page 36. Which ones do you diink 
may prove most useful to you? 

Chapter 3: Children's beaks: history ond 
trends 


1. Before children had any books written 
for them, what did they read? 

2 What modern publications are similar 
in some ways to chapbooks’ How do they 
differ? 

3. Read parts of the Robert Lawson edi- 
tion of Pilgrm'j Progress to a group of chil- 
dren, show them the pictures, and see if they 
ate interested irv teading on. Does theit re- 
action surprise you? 

4. Do you think stories like "The Purple 
Jar” achieved the results desired? 'Why or 
why not? 

5. Compare Robinson Crusoe and Cul- 
livers Travels. Did you enjoy them as a 
child’ Why or why not? 

6. Discuss Hawthorne’s and Kingsley's 
treatment of myths. How do they differ’ 

7. Name some other notable books you 
1 ^ould add to the list on p. 53 if it were con- 
tinued into more recent times. 


8 How can this background of the histo 
of children’s books help you in evaluating t 
new books for children? 


Cbopfer 4; Mother Goose 

1. Compare six good editions of Mother 
Gpose for (a) number of verses (note the 
piOporiion of well-known to little-known 
vetses); (b) proportion of pioures to verses; 
(tf) format (print, paper, binding, page size, 
durability, beauty) ; (d) illustrations {types 
—black-and-white, silhouettes, colored; pre- 
diyminant re/orj— primary or pastel, bright or 
d^k; modern or period; characters 

—realistic, imaginative, humorous, prettified; 
bssckgro/msls—period or modern, detailed or 
v^guc; style of each artist). 

2. Give examples of some reflections in 
the verses of earlier social customs and condi- 
tions. Would any of these interfere with chil- 
dren's comprehension of the verses? If so, 
tnw would, you. cleat up such, points? 

3. Give two or more additional examples 
of each type of verse listed on p. 63. 

4. Find examples of rhythms in the vetses 
which seem suitable for skipping, galloping, 
running, walking, swinging, hopping, and 
trotting. Find good examples of rhyme, allit- 
eration, onomatopoeia, tone color (the use of 
words to produce harmonious sounds which 
suit the content of the poem— for instance, 
long vowels for slow, quiet movement or 
mood, and short vowels and staccato conso- 
nants for quick, gay movement or mood). 

5. List vetses which would be valuable for 
speech work on specific vowel, consonant, 
and combination sounds. Suggest verses suit- 
able for dramatization. 

6. Which is your favorite Mother Goose? 
Why? 

Chapter 5: Ballads ond story-poems 
Note to students: Ihe best preparation for 
the study of this chapter is to listen to the 
records of John Jacob Niles, Burl Ives, Jean 
Ritchie, or any other of the ballad singers. 
Nona the source of their ballads, the sub- 
jea matter, and the mood. 

1. Quoting from ballads not cited in the 
text, give examples of ballad characteristics 
(rn^kal quality, dramatic quality, abrupt 
beginnings and endings, description, incre- 
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mental repetition, anonymity, subiect matter^ 
2 Cht^te one of the old ScotcWh 
ballads and ptaaice reading « ^ 
it as you would to a group of ch,ldren-li« 
Inn Jure the ballad and clear up any ddB- 
culties, and then read it aloud. ^ „ 

3. Compare our American variants of o d 

world ballads or our native ” 

the Scotch-English k,el 

4. Choose a story-poem for the gta 

you plan to teach and work out an in^^nc 
lion which would grow naturally out of som 
classroom discussion or activity. 


Chapter 6 : Verses in the gay tradition 
Nare ,o sl,denU: To appreciate Jumor 

or beauty of -V of 

will not only increase your apprecat 
the poem but also gain perceptibly m iok 

text ate only samples and no su 
thorough reading o£ a poet ^ 

Use .hU re« merely hr clues_^to«. 

Style, and range or poetry y 
various poets’ collected ^ 

For class discussion and later 
children, you will now 

each writer than this book g jjf,j|joiogy 
with this chapter to make you . jj 

(see p. 206 for detailed U 

begin collecting favorite po 
to them as you go along, Y- is 
a very useful anthology primary 

more practical for ades, 

grades than for teachers of the upF'f; 

where the poems „„ experi- 

1, Cite instances from your 
ence of the way laughter 5P^e 

sions or relieve boredom. 
school situations m „o„seiise verse 

might come in handy. ^ ^ , 

a good introduction to i^et^ 

2. What * „ L you tell 

Carroll, Richards, and ‘"^^tymeor of 

to children to enhance their enjoy 

the authors’ poems? ,l,osc 

3. Compare the verses of Lear w 


of Carroll. Do they seem dared in any way? 

4. What proportion of story-poems and 
lytta does Laura Richards have in Tirru 
Lirra? What proportion of poems about ani- 
mals, fairies, nature? What are the outstand- 
ing qualities of the verses, and to what ages 

‘‘“wh“rknow about Christopher 

Robin from the verses in When 
Kiry yo»»g and Now We Are Cite 

poems that give you information about h 
and its location, his play 
his pets and toys, his artimdes and behavior. 

fi’^te the different types of humor found 
in A Book of American,. Nonce also the 
penetrating and even serious charactenrarions 

scatrercd rhroughour the j 

7 Find five poems by David McCort or 
Wdiiam Jay Smith which would be suiBble 
t ZoL^pedic occasions and introduce 
assi^rh ro the class in a sentence or two. 

8 Bring to class some examples of maga- 

sss 

Te U- niarrer, or Is it arch or aMy 
••cute," with pedestrian meter ana 
thymes? 


Chaplet 7= Poe-ry of 'bo 

If possible, read the Gr«n»-Y“”,,. 
of The Horn and 

aurine Greenaways Wet » ^ 

MarigoU f'"'*” “ f Kate Greenaway’s 

wir^is. How would POO “= h middle- 

books with young children 

grade children? ^ solitary as Chris- 

2. Is Stevenson s child as s y 

ropher Robin? Support y 
evtience f'- *= mughly, se- 

A Child’s Garden of V ionoduce and 
leer a group of poem n ^yjjjen. 
read them as if to “ J' P [ Forieon 

3. Choose some ° „ ,cad to the 

poems, not given m this text, 
class. Evaluate them. 
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4. How does the little girl In Ellzahctb 
Madox Roberts' poems compare with Stev- 
enson's child or Milne's Christopher Robin in 
age, activities, way of living, interests, play, 

attitudes? , . 

5. Compare Winifred Welles’ Stocking 
Tairy" and ’’Green Moth.” How would you 
use each with children? 

6. Give some specific examples of how 
Rachel Field’s poems reflect the child’s sense 
of wonder and delight. 

1. Find five oi six verses by Hatty Behn 
which would help the young child to inter- 
pret his everyday experiences. 

8. Select a poem by Sandburg not given in 
the text and prepare an introduaion for « 
which will Insute the childcen's undetstand- 
ing of its significance. Present the poem to 
the class. 

9. What values do the best of die ’’rhyme 
and reason" verses have for young children? 

10. From the work of all the poets con- 
sidered in this chapter, find examples of lyrical 
quality, unusual imagery, fresh ways of ex- 
pressing and enjoying everyday experience, 
modecn insight into the psychology of child- 
hood, useful subject matter, gaiety and hu- 
mor, response to the child’s need for security. 
The items may be divided among a group 
and the tesnlts pooled. 

Chapter 8: Singing words 
Note to students: Listen to the poems in this 
chapter as you would listen to songs or to a 
Chopin prelude. Remember a prelude or a 
song or a poem may convey a feeling of 
gaiety, peace, or sheer joy. If you lose the 
meaning of the words in the melody at first, 
it is all right. Try to feel the melody of the 
words and their mood just as you respond to 
music. 

1. Read Blake’s poems until you feel the 
surging movement of the lines and ^tc the 
mood. After reading them aloud and hearing 
them, do they mean any more to you> Do 
you find that certain lines stay with you, or 
are these poems just not for you at this ti^? 
Be honest but explicit. People may have ex- 


cellent Ihetaty taste and still nor like the 
same things. What poems of Blake's rnin- 
ister especially to the child’s need for security? 

2. Find examples of lyrical qualities and 
tone color in some of Rossetti’s verses whi^ 
ate not quoted in the text. If you arc with 
a group of children, read her poem, "What is 
pink?’’ and then ask them to try to find ex- 
amples for "What is soft?” or "What is 
cold?" or other qualities. 

3. How can you make the philosophy of 
Sara Teasdale's "Night" concrete and under- 
standable to children so that they can give 
their own examples of "lovely things that 
arc "not far"? X<^at other poems do you find 
in Stan To-ni%hi which may need to be made 
concrete for children? Plan how you would 
present a group of these poems. 

4. Try some of Elizabeth Coatswonh’s 
comparison poems (other than those given in 
the text) with older children, and then sug- 
gest other pairs, such as softness and hard- 
ness, wldness and warmth. Have the children 
suggest others and see if they can fill in the 
comparisons. It will be easier to try these in 
prose, although you may end up with charm- 
ing free verse. 

5. How and when would you use the free 
verse of Hilda Conkling’ 

6. Why do you think fairy poems are less 
popular in the United States than in Great 
Britain? How would you introduce the fairy 
poems of Allingham and Fyleman to a typical 
group of children? 

7. Summarize De la Mare’s lasting virtues 
as a poet for children. Point out some of the 
problems he presents to the teacher of a nice, 
average group of unpoetic children. Why is it 
worth while to tty to introduce the poems 
of De la Mare to children who are not imme- 
diately interested? What poems would you 
choose for introducing his work, and how 
would you launch your readings? 

8. From the poets’ collections discussed in 
this chapter, try to find outstanding examples 
of melody and mood (poetry that expresses 
gaiety, joy, excitement, peace, wonder, or 
mystery). 
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chapter 9: Using poetry with chiidren 

1. Can you recall any poem that bestowed 
upon you "a new enthusiasm” perhaps 
opened your eyes to fresh meanings, restored 
your emotional equilibrium, or gave yon a 
sudden sense of well-being? Can you explain 
why the poem had this effect? 

2. List some poems which you think il!^ 
ttate the three important elements of good 
poetry: (a) singing quality-melody and 
movement, (b) distinguished or appropriate 
dlction-wotds that ate unhackneyed, pte^ 
and memorable, (c) subject matter which 
invests life with new significance. 

3. Have you had difficulties with poetry 
for any of the reasons suggested in the text, 
or for any other reasons? What might ha^ 
been done, do you think, to ^ 
and kept your interest in verse? Make a im 
of practical suggestions for stimulating ge 
ulne enjoyment of poetry. ^ 

4. Using the suggestions in this “VK'- 
prepare a fifteen-minute poet^ 
the age-group you plan to w‘*- 
reading the poems aloud to make th 
of theit melody and movement, and ^ 
introductions to cleat up as many 
in advance as possible. Allow some 
in your program, so that if it seems ne^a^ 
to do moteTot less, teteading otexpb.m^ 
than you had planned, you will be pte^t^ 

5. With all your standards of g^d 
in mind, evaluate the offering 
anthologies listed in the bibliography, 
the nuibet of poems, *= 
and recent poets represented, the org 
of the ind^, the quality of the poems, the 
age appeal, and any other features. 

6. List your personal criteria a gen 
uinely happy experience wit poe 


work 


Chapter 10: Verse choirs 

This chapter can ai^ -fyo^u^n any 

with choral speaking. ^ ^ 

extensive choir — 
direction. Find out if t P . or ex- 
of your college has any specia 


tracurricular w’ork in choral speaking. If so, 
enroll in a group if possible or at least try to 
obtain permission to listen to some of its re- 
hearsals. Attend any choral-speaking pro- 
grams you can (it’s possible that some of the 
cachets in the elementary schools are experi- 
menting with choir work). Listen to any rec- 
ords of verse choirs now available. 

Organize a group of your friends, or turn 
the class into a temporary choral-speaking 
laboratory. Follow the directions through, 
step by step. Keep checking your work with 
die "dangers” ascribed to choral speaking on 
Daces 224-225 . Tty out all the suggestions for 
Mch type of work. You should find the Sup- 
plementary List of Poems In the b.bliogmphy 
helpful for more practice. Take tutus direct- 
ing. Also, sit out occasionally and listen cate- 
fuTly ,0 the othets. Take plenty of time fa 
criticism of the work. Read and tet«d *= 
standards for judging results, pages 225-22/. 

When you feel that you can direct a group, 
that you have the different types “f “ 
mindrund *at you know some good poems 
for the group to work with, go ahead. You 
will gaif power, and both you and the chil- 
dren will have a good time. 

Cbopter 11: Old magic 
Suggesled Reading: In order to follow the dn- 
ciin In Oiaptets 11 and 12, juu shouH 
■ . be familiar with the follov/mg 

Perratdt: "Cindetella," "Sleeping Beauty,^^ 

-LWe Red Riding ; 

••Blue Beard," and •'Puss in Boots P- 3’^'; 

-Cindetella," "Little Btiat-Rose 

Tittle Red-Cap,” 

men-rown^lusidam. (p. 

tie Snow-White." "The Water of Life, ae 

Twelve Brothers," "nie 

■Wife," •'The Shoemaker and fa Elv«. 

Nixie of the Mill-Pond,’ One-Ej=, 

Eyes, and Thtee-^s.” 

A,b,mn!m: , 5=1 'Taper Tom," "Tl'e 

-The Pancake (p- 3^SL T 
I^d Who Went to the North wm 
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and His BrotW jS’ 

"Gudbrand on the Hill-side (p. 349)^ 
"Herding the King’s Hares,” ’'Dapplepim,^^ 
"Katie Woodencloak.” "East o’ the Sun, 
"Twelve Wild Ducks," ''Little Freddy and His 
Fiddle." 

Jacobs: ' Three little Kss," "Old Woman 
and Hct Pis” "Hcnny Penny," "lazy Jack,’’ 
■Tattercoals" (p. 358), ' Catskin, Jack and 
the Beanstalk," "Molly Whnppie,” "lilllc 
Hed Riding Hood,” "Tom Tit Tot" (p. 356). 

"The Black Bull of Nortoway "Childe Row- 
land." 

Ransome: "Sadko" (p. 364), "The Fire- 
bird," "Baba Yaga.” 

Fillmore: "Budulinek” (p. 351), "Smo- 
lichek," "Clever Manka." 

Harrh; Any of the Uncle Remus stories, 
probably "Tat Baby." 

Arabian Nigbts: "Aladdin" or "Flying Car- 
pet." 

American Tall Tales: Paul Bunyan. Pecos 
Bill ("Pecos Bill and His Bouncing Bride," 
p. 367). 

1. Which theories of folk-cafe origins 
sound most plausible to you? Take some fa- 
miliar folk tale (not used as an example in 
the discussion of origins) and cell to which 
theory or theories it seems to be related. 

2. What ancient beliefs or customs are 
suggested by the story of "Hic Goose-Girl”? 
What dreamlike qualities do you find in 
‘Tattcrcoats,” "Sadko,” and "The Frog-King"? 

3. Read and compare the stories in any 
two of the following collections: (a) Grimm 
and Petraolt (or Picard); (b) Grimm and 
Jacobs (or Reeves); (c) Grimm and As- 
bjdrnsen (or Thorne-Thomsen or Jones). 
Compare their (a) plots; (b) style; (c) 
types of charaaers; (d) use of rhyme; (e) 
proportion and hind of humor and tragedy; 
(t) piopotnon of accumulative talcs, talk- 
ing beasts, drolls, religious talcs, romance, 
tilts of magic; (g) v.-iriations widiin die 
same stoty. 

4. Read one othci national collection of 
folk talcs (not U S.) . Evaluate the coUeaion 
for use with children.. 


5. Compare one American variant of a 
European tale with its passible source. Read 
enough of Paul Bunyan or Pecos Bill to get 
the swing of the tales. Why do you sup|Xise 
American children ate enthusiastic about 
dicm? 

6. Report on any one of the following 
topics as it is exemplified in several folk-tale 
collections: unforgettable characters, notable 
animals, cinder lads and lassies, the misunder- 
srood, human nature, the will to achieve, 
poetic justice, "Lover, come back to me," 
democratic romances, humor, patVios and 
farce, types of fairy creatures. 

7. If you had never read about Paul Bun- 
3 ran, what would you know about this hero 
from Rockwell Kent's picture (p. 252)? 
What are some of the outstanding elements 
of strength in this illustration? 

Chopler 12: Using folk loles wUh children 

1. Review the needs discussed in Chapter 
1. Which ones are especially prominent in 
the themes of the folk wtes given on pages 
348-370? 

2. Be able to analyze the form of each of 
these tales as follows: introduction (theme, 
conflict); development (plot, logic, unity, 
economy) ; conclusion (brevity, completeness, 
justice); style (beginning and ending, dia- 
logue, use of rhymes or repctitional phrases); 
charaacrization (much or little? ) . 

3. Prepare one of your favorite stories foe 
telling to children. Any of those listed in the 
Guides to Study for Chapter 11 or any of 
those given on pages 348-370 is effective for 
storytelling. Try your story on a group of 
children if possible and then on the class. 

4. Have you encountered any of the mis- 
uses of the folk tales discussed in this chap- 
ter? What were the results? 

5. Describe any particularly enjoyable uses 
of folk talcs which you have observed. Sug- 
gest additional ways of using the folk tales. 

6. Tell "Rumpclstiltskln,” 'Tom Tit Tot," 
"The Bremen Town-Musicians," or "The Prin- 
cess on the Glass Hill” to a group of children 
and then let them illustrate it. This project 
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is even more interesting if you can comjMte 
the results of several groups of children illus- 
trating the same story. 

Chapter 13: Fobles, myths, and epics 
SuggeHed Reading: In addition to the fables 
included in the chapter read the following. 
"The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse, 
"The Lion and the Mouse," "The Hate and 
the Tortoise," "The Fox and the Grapes 
"The Boy Who Cried Wolf," ' The ^nd and 
the Sun," "The Ox Who Won the Forfeit 

"Granny's Blackie,” "The Banyan Dea, and 

"The Hare That Ran Away" (p. 370). 

Read the following myths in 
editions discussed in the chapter or 
the bibliography: "Clytie," "Pandora, Phae;_ 
thon" (p. 370), "Demeter ""d Persephone 
"Daedalus" (p. 372) , "Bellerophon and Pega 
sus," and "The Death of Balder. 

If you have read Robin Hood or O y 
jsv review both. If not, read one carefully. 

1. ■What do folk tales, fables, u" 

epics have in common? In wap ar^e 
iL three types unlike the folk ^ 
ate folk tales usually the most p p 

'“^Whyisltlmpottantthatchil^en^^^^^ 

at least the mote common fables, niy 
epics? What modern references 
the fables, myths, and epics have y 

't«anyn.ocol^.lo^^^^ 

(Aesop, La Fontaine, "' joy heating 
;a,u^n,).Whatmightchli^»iy^.^_^, 
about the backgrounds ^ 

4. Give concrete examples wm 
the differences between the pro . 

able, and the fable. What have ^ 

mon? Divide the class into S'"® ^ jurn 
six, choose a familiar Qr write a 

it into a fable. Compare 
proverb which summary j jisted on 

taught in one of the modem stones i 
page 288. . . r fahles and list 

1 Examine a which 

several (not “'"““"L 'lo children and en- 
would be comprehensible to 


joyed by them. List several others which ate 
distinctly adult in the foibles they portray. 

6. What are the chief types of myths? 
With what age children would you use these 
types? Would you tell or read the myths? 
Why’ How might you use "Phaethon” (p. 
370) or "Daedalus" (p. 372) w-ith children? 
How would you introduce them’ Would they 

Illustrate well? Tty one yourself. 

7. What might children enjoy hearing 
about Homer or about Greek life “ 

as ptepatation for the study of *= 

Select one story from the Odyney (the Po )■ 
phemus or the Nauslcai episodes, perhaps) 
Ld compare several versions. Wteh one 
would you use with children (comidet i« 
ing difficulty, storytelling possibilmes, il 

tralions, dramatic appeal)? . 

8 R«d some of the Pyle yetstou of 
Robin Hood (p. 373). N«s te 

print, reading difficulty Read “^8^' 
beginning, middle, and f 'be ^so 
that you get the continuity of the cjclc. 'wny 
b”hr.he child's favorite epic? 
version with the briefer edition illustrated by 
Louis Slobodkin. 

Chapter 14: New magic 

rrby'^Andetsem^TheUg.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Daughter," '"rhe Linlc 

'me Elephant's Child," and several cl Theo- 
dote Seitss Geiscl's books 

Rjmaway Bunny, one boot ny 

and all of Virginia Burtom 

^S;"S”fi;VoUttHe.n.eln, 
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Cbarlalle’s Weh, Mr. Revere and I, and Reb- 
iilHill. , 

1. What elements in Andersens We ac- 
count {or or ate reRected in the stories by him 
listed above? Which of them would you like 
to use with children nine to fourteen? Why 
do childien like "The Eropetot’s New Clothes" 

(p. 378)? How would you use the stories for 
reading aloud, for children to read, for illus- 
trating. for diamataing, for puppetry? 

2. Whac qualifies in MiUiom of Cals re- 
mind you of folk tales? . 

3. As a child, how did you feel about 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland? Can you 
account for your opinion? Try reading parts 
of it to children and note their ages and te- 
aaions. 

4. How do C. S. Lewis’ Narnia books 
make use of religious symbolism? What effea 
do you think this would have on children's 
enjoyment of the books? 

5. Read part of Tfcc Borrouiarj to a gtoup 
of children. What seem to be the chief sources 
of interest in this book’ 

6. Look at the illustrations iosTheTwenty' 
One Balloons, What specific contributions 
do they make to the book? 

7. Quote from The Wind in the WiHows 
to illustrate its rich sensory appeal, sty hu- 
mor, exuberance, sense of leisure, sense of 
security after peril, and warm kindliness and 
loyalty. Why does the average child usually 
enjoy Dr. Dolittle more than The Wind in 
the Willows? How could adults help children 
to the enjoyment of the latter? 

8. How does the appeal of The Tough 
Winter differ from that of Rabbit Hill? 

9. How do you like Charlotte’s Web? 
Why do children find it so moving’ 

10. Compate any of the following with 
Pinocchto: Andersen’s stories about inani- 
mate objects, the Pooh books, or Rumer God- 
den s doll stories. Consider humot, dratnauc 
interest, action, style, age appeal, convincing 
quality. 

11. Why are the Virginia Button, Hardie 
Gramatky, and Norman Bate books so satis- 
fying to modern children? 


12. Upon what charaacrlstics docs the 
humor of the following books depend: The^ 
Pesetktn Papers, ''Tlte Elephant’s Child," 
Mary Poppins, The 500 Hats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins, Afr, Popper’s Penguins, and Pippt 
Longslocking. 

Chopter 15: Here ond nov/ 

Suggested Reading: Tom Sawyer, Utile Wom‘ 
en. Secret Garden, Treasure Island, and the 
selections on pages 485-495. The complete 
offering of each author given in the follow- 
ing lists might be covered in brief class re- 
ports by individual students. The reports on 
books for young and older children should 
be alternated. In the same way, individual 
Students might report on the books discussed 
under one of the special groups— Negroes, 
Indians, mysteries, etc. 

Kindergarten-primary: one of the Krauss 
or De Regnlers ^ks, The Poppy Seed Cakes, 
PeUe’s New Suit, The Uttle Auto, Wait for 
William, one of the Tresselt books, one of the 
Politi books, two of the Haywood books. 

Middle and upper grades: one book each 
by at least five of the following authors— 
Ransomc, Streatfeild, Van Stockum, Estes, 
Enright, McOoskey, Cleary, De Angeli, Tunis, 
Clark, Lenski. 

1. What are the main virtues and defeas 
in the realistic books for young children? 

2. What are the conttibutions of Carolyn 
Haywood’s books for young children? 

3. How do Tom Sawyer and Little Wom- 
en impress you, as an adult? Compate Tom 
Sawyer with one of the Henry Huggins books. 
In what ways are they similar and in what 
ways dissimilar? 

4. Read several books listed under one of 
die minority gtoups-Negroes, Indians, moun- 
tainects. ctc.-and report on how cadi book 
fulfills the criteria for books about minorities, 

5. Read Sea Pup or Good-bye, AJy Lady or, 
if possible, both, and discuss the value each 
of them might have for an older child. 

6- What means does Lois Lenski use to 
make the characters in her regional books 
appealing and interesting? 
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7 What are the vittucs anJ wcaltnessB of 
mystery stories for ehildten? What standards 
to snbstantial ■■thtillers" emerge from your 
readinc of Trettst/re Island? _ 

8. Read one of the romances suggested m 
the bibliography and evaluate it. 

Chaplet 16i Other limes and plates 

Snse^tei Readmg: Tree 
Erwker, Heidi, The Ark, The 

Klndetgatten-ptlmary: one of th 

gliesh books, Ullle Fear, Crew Boy. 

^ Middle and upper grades: Cahco Bti , 

oaf Meigs book, or one of the totsomoh 

Sally series, Johnny Tremam, Cad, f 
lawn, one of the Wilder books one of the 
Steele books, Adam oj ,he f f 
the Walt, Young Fti or To Beal aT g , 

Lbfyour criteria lot sound hismrM 
fiction. Whh these standai^ in 
praise Calieo Bush, Johnny ^ 

oJ Freedom. Cite specific exampl« to pm 

tie justice of your J^Tection 

matic elements do you find in the selec 

'Twhrifclf& Vnad/nien extremely 

popular with 1*™’ discussed in the 
3. Give examples „i„isrer 

text) of the way the belonging, 

to the child’s need for 7’ 
achievement, love, change, a 

AppraUe one f 

cient world or one of t historical 

stories according to your catena for hm 

fiction. . , r^. of children 

5. List your criteria for st 
of other lands. How do ^ ^o these 

type that you have read m 
standards? What is the t e each 

much action, suspense, an _ 
have? To what human ne^ 
appeal? How much 
• . another country and how c 


picture? , Tiie Middle 

6. Compare the . £y,,fe Pent (P- 

MoBaS (p.486) with those 1 


495). How ate they alike? How different? 

7. Show how you might develop an inte- 
grand unit of work centered on one of the 
books in this chapter, ot gtowmg out of the 
book. 

Chapter 17; Animol stories 

Stsggessed Reading: Ferdinand, Who Coes 
There? one of the Buff boob, <>"= 

of the Henry boob. Big Ref, Am, go. 

Kindergaiten-ptimaiy: The Bear wt , 
one of Ihe Angus boob, one of ihc Newber^ 
boob, a Blaze book. The Biggess Bear, Honk. 

'^Mdie'and upper S^des: 

Bambi, Saluse, Smoky, Z 

books, one of the George books, Honk, she 

^Give examples 

have read which come under each of 

m aXe 

Galil Mt. Crew, and Jane Tompkins all 

be, let ihan Black Beassty? j 

4 What are the values of bimblixe 

TwlXm&ctiveviimesofC. 

W. Anderson's Kmg of 

several of M^gu^t^lidyt 

horse stones. Would ^ interested m 

appeal to children “*’'™ . have to 

E?Wharva.ue^-heBo;.b 

children? How do Wesley 
-t^m^oTnT^^rling mills sea F.,P 
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ana Goodbye, 

books in common besides the boy’s love of 

bis pet? , , f •. 

10. Summatiie the values and the limita- 
tions of these lealistic animal stotl^ 

11 Comparing mo such dissimilar selec- 
tions as Flat Tail (p. 502) and Juitin Morgan 
HadaHorie (p. 504), bow would you judge 
dieir age appeal, child interest, reading ^f6- 
culty'^ To what types of animal stories do they 
belong? 

Chapter 18: Biography 

SHggejred Rfiw/jng: Read Penn and at least 

one of the Daugheity biographies. 

Kindergaiten-plimaty: The books of the 
D’Aulaires, BuUa, Dalgliesh, Henry, Wheeler 
and Deuchet (trot more than one), and the 
Childhood of Famous Ameiicans Series. In 
addition, read one or two adult or juvenile 
biographies of national figures such as Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Franklirt, and Boone, which 
will provide interesting anecdotes to tell the 
children. 

Middle and uppec grades'. If pl^tt to 
teach these grades, you can group your read- 
ings around a period at a special interest 
(scientists, musicians, explorers, writers). In 
your selected group, you should read care- 
fully and analyze at least one of the long 
biographies and skim four or five of the 
briefer and easier ones in order to gauge their 
values for slow readers. 

1. Appraise a biography for older children 
according to the standards for good biography 
outlined in this chapter. Do not use a l^k 
which is analyzed in this text. 

2. Can you find examples odier than those 
given in this chapter of flowing rhythm in 
both the text and pictures of Daugherty’s 
biographies’ How can you help children to 
understand and appreciate these unusual pic- 
tures’ 

3. Familiarize yourself with several books 
in the major biography series. Then appraise 
each series for such things as age level, he- 
correctness, style of writing, format «««< 
illustrations, and range of subjects. Give some 


ideas of the situations in which the books of 
each series might be most useful. Be sure to 
consider the differences within each series, too. 

4. What notable qualities do you find in 
this Sandburg seleaion (p- 576)? Compare 
it with the usual history-book account of 
Abe's boyhood or some old-style biography. 

5. Skim five or six juvenile or adult biog- 
raphies for unusual and interesting anecdotes 
to tell the children on the birthdays of our 
great men. Present these to the class. 

6. Take one or more juvenile biographies 
and outline a possible plan for using them as 
bases fot the correlation of such activities as 
English (reading, reports, discussions, written 
Of oral composition, book reviews, dramatiza- 
tion, puppetry, pageantry); art (illustration, 
murals, scenery, costumes, book design, book- 
making); music (singing, music appreciation, 
danas); integration of such subjects as 
geography, science, history, arithmetic, and 
physical ^ucation—where such integration is 
natural. Plan a culmination of yout unit. 

Chopler 19: Of many things 

1. With the criteria fot informational 
books in mind, analyze two or three science 
books and two or three social-studies books 
fot children. How can you check the accuracy 
of children’s informational books? 

2. CSioose several common words Com- 
pare the definitions, pronunciations, and other 
helps ^ven for them in several children’s 
dictionaries and in a reliable adult dictionary, 
look up the same subjea in a child’s encyclo- 
pedia and in an. adult exicytlopedia. What 
differences in treatment do you find? Are the 
basic facts the same? 

3. How can science books lead to inter- 
esting hobbies for individual children and to 
exciting projects for groups of children? Sug- 
gest specific books which might initiate such 
activities. 

4. Evaluate Pel/e’j New Suit and The little 
House as social-studies books for the young- 
est. What factors should govern your selection 
of books for units of study like the farm, the 
circus, the store, ere.? 
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5. Read part or all of Hendrik Van Loon's 
Story of Mankind. Could you use any part of 
h widi the grade you are inierested in? Hotr 
would you use it? What influence did this 
book have upon writers of biographies and 
social-studies books? 

6. Religious teaching in schools is often 
frowned upon because the average class is 
usually made up of children of many different 
faiths. What legitimate use can a teacher 
make of the new religious books? What varied 
factors should influence her selections? 

7- What are the values of attraaive pic- 
tures in science, social-studies, and religious 
books for children? List your criteria for pic- 
tures of each type. How do the examples 
in this chapter fulfill your standards? 

Chapter 20: Reading plus 

1. Analyze three or four popular comic 
books for type, plot, characters, language, 
satisfaction of ne^s, format. What possible 
good or bad effects could they have on chil- 
dren? 

2. Divide the class so that each member 
will be able to watch several children’s tele- 
vision programs and so that all the important 
programs are covered by some member of the 
class. If possible, watch some of the programs 
in the company of children. Each person ot 
group of people should then report to the 
class on the programs watched. How did the 
children like them? What things appealed ro 
the children? What things weren’t they in- 
terested in? Evaluate the programs from an 
adult standpoint. 


3. What educational radio and television 
programs are available in your localiry? Hou' 
are the schools using them? CxjuW they he 
better used by the schools? 

4. Analyze the last three movies you have 
seen. What ideals and attitudes did they seem 
to present as good? How desirable do you 
think they would be for children? How can 
you help promote critical judgment of movies 
among children? 

5. Which addicts of comic books, tele- 
vision, and movies do you need to worry 
about? Which children’s books that you have 
encountered do you think would be good bait 
for these non-readers? It might ^ worth 
while to pool class experience and make a list 
of easy-to-read books that would hold the in- 
terest of overage poor readers. 

6. Suggest some ways in which teachers 
can make use of these mass media of enter- 
tainment to interest or stimulate children, or 
to supplement schoolwork. 

7. How should you use your knowledge 
of children's reading interests? Choose some 
children’s classic which is little read but 
which you believe children would enjoy. Plan 
how you would present the book. 

8. Make a list of not more than twenty 
books which every child should be exposed 
to before be leaves the eighth grade. Compare 
this list with the one you made after reading 
Chapter 2. Are there differences? If so, how 
do you account for them^ Suggest some plans 
you have for helping your students to be 
enthusiastic and discerning readers of many 
kinds of books. 
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Coward-McCann. 1944. Tfaditionil rhymes, sing- 
ing games with music, and a group of JuUabies, 
some old and some comparatively modern, have 
made this a well-Iiked though small coUcaion 

Caldecott, Rai^DOLPH. Uej Diddle Diddle Picture 
Book, lU. fay author. Wame, n.d. Some of Calde- 
cott's finest pictures accompany favorite rhymes of 
the nursery. 

Lwes, KATHtEE^^. ed. tnender’e Blue, ilL by 
Harold Jones. Watts, 1954. 

Idariuerite deAageli'c Book of Nursery and Mother 
Gecre Rl>}met, ill. by Marguerite de Aogeb. 
Doubleday, 1954. 

Mother Goose, ill. by Kate Greenaway. Warae, o d. 

Mother Goose, ilL by i^rthuc Rackhara, Ceonjry, 
1913. op. 

Mother Goote, ill by Tasha Tudor, Oxford, 1944. 

Opie, loSA, ed. Dhttet for the Nursery, itL by 
bfoniea Walker. Oxford. 1954. 

Opie, Ioma and PfrcR, eds. The Oxford Nunerj 
Rhyme Book, ill. horn old ebapbooks, with addi- 
tiorul pictures by Joan Hassall- Oxford, 1955- 

The Real Mother Goose, ill by Blanche Fisher 
Wright, Rand McNally, 1916. 

T7?e Real Mother Goose; Popular Edition, ilk by 
Blanche Fisher Wright. Rand bfcNaliy, I94Z, op 
This is a junior edition with fewer thymes. 

Rmg o’ Roses: A Nursery Rhyme Picture Book, lU, 
by L Leslie Brooke. Warne, aA. 

The Tall Book of Mother Goose, ill. by Feodor 
Rojaakovsky, Harper, 1956. 

The Tenggren Mother Goose, 111. by Gustaf Tmggtm. 
Little, 1940, o p. Gay, Disney-like pictures which 
do not always illustrate the rhymes near wh«h 
they appear. 

A few vorianls of Mother Goose 

Kapp, Paul, ed. and music arc. by. A Cat Came 
Piddling and Other Rhyme/ of Childhood, tU. bf 
Irene Haas Harcourt, 1956. Here is cndiaacmetit 
for children and grown-ups, at home or m school. 
The pioures ate droll and perfect, and Butt Ives 
says of the music, "If sounds as though ir had never 
b«n written but only sung." Ml a^ 

LangstaPF, John. Frog \Penl a-Courlirf’, ilL bj 
Feodor Rojaakovsky. Harcourt, 1955. 4-6 


Ixw Joseph and Rum. Mother Goose Riddle 
Rhymes, ilL by Joseph Low. Harcourr, 1953. Ju. 
low has made a modern rebus from nursery rhymes 
that is beautiful in design and deret ia coa- 
cepdon-a brain reaser for young and old. 6-9 
llossssou. laUAN. ed. Black VTitbin and Red 
VTshout, ill. by Jo Spier. Oowell, 1953. A scholar- 
ly collection cl rhymed riddles, wise, witty, and 
ofeen as charming as poetry. Here are itadmonal 
puzzlers from ancient Egypt, Greece, the British 
bles, the Orient, and our own Otarfcs. 

si Dillar a Dollar, ill. by Matj Baticrnschmrdt. 
Oowcll, 1955. Here is an exceedingly fnnny collec- 
doo of anonymous "Rhymes and Sayings for the 
Ten O'clock Scholar." Over three hundred school 
riddles, sayings, derisive taunts, jokes, and proverbs 
Will be sure ro enliven classroom rounnes. 6-9 

Petcrshaw, Maud and Misra. The Rooster Crons' 
A Boot of American Rhymes and Jingles, hlac- 
jniUan, 1945- 5-7 

WmiBtS. Carl. ed. A Rocket in My Pocket, ill. by 
Susanne Suba. Holt, 1948. The Rhymes and 
Chants of Yixing Americans" is the sabade of this 
amusing collection of tongue twisters, rhyoMs for 
couaiiog out, jumping rope, bouncing bdU. and 
the like. In the slangy vernanilar of the sirrer, jt 
is as modern as bubble gum, and perhaps bettec 
for adults than children. 6-8 

Wood, Ray. The American Mother Goose, ill. by 
£d Hatgts. hppincott, JP40, S-I2 

A8C books 

Crane, Walter. Sahys Oun Alpbaiet, ill by 
author. Dodd, od. 5-7 

DU\'0ISIN, Roger. A for the Ark, ill. by author, 
Lothfop. 1952. 5 8 

EiCHOtaERC, fWTZ. Ape in a Cape, ill. by author 
Harcoun, 1952. 5 S 

Franqoise [pseud for Franfoise Seignobese]. Tte 
Cay ABC, ill. by author. Scribner, 1938. 5-7 

Gag, Wajcoa. The ABC Bunny, ilL by author. 

Coward McOtin, 1933. 5-7 

GREENAWAY, KATE. A Apple Pie, nL by author 
Warne, a-d. 5-7 

McClNLEY, Phylus. All Around the Toun, ill by 
Helen Stone. lippincott, I94S. 6-10 

Newberry, Clare. The Kittens' A B C, dl by 
author Harper, 1946. 5-7 

IUdor, TA5H.A. A it for Aanahelle, ill by author. 
Oxford. 1954. 

Adult references 

Adarcs, Bess Porter. About Books and Children 
{see Bibliography, Chapter 3). tr- u 

Barnes, Walter. The Children’s Poets. T^orU 
Boot, 1924. o p. This valuable little book contaim 
a fine chapter (ID oa Mother Goose and children $ 
eoioymeot of it. 

ECKENSTEDf, LlNA. Comparatite Studies tn l\arteTy 
Rhymes. London Duckworth, 1906, o p. A study 
of die ancient folk origins of the Mother Goose 
ytfs c s and their European couaterpasts. 
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Field, ■Waltts Taylor. A Guide to Uteraiure for 
Children (s« Bibliogiaphy, Chapter 3). Chapter 
X b on Mother GcxMe. 

Mahony, Bertha E, Looise P. Latimer, and 
Beulah Folmsbee. Illurtraiors of Childrens 
Booh, 1744-1943 (see Bibliography, Chapter 2). 

Mncs, Cornelia, Anne Eaton, Elizabeth 
Nesbitt, and Ruth Hill Viguers. A CtineJ 
History of Children’s Literature (see Bibliography, 
Chapter 3). Chapter 6, Part 1, deals «ith die 
early history of hfother Goose. 

Muir, Percy. English Childrens Books, 1600-1900 
(see Bibliography, Chapter 3). Chapter II, p. 72- 
78. 

Opie, Iona and Peter, eds The Oicford Dictionary 
of Nursery Rhynes. Oxford, 1951. This is the 
most exhaustive and scholarly study yet made of 
the origins of the nursery rhymes, thetr earliest 
recordings, and variations through the years. 
Copious illustrations from old plates aiid to its 

Thomas. KA-niLRIsr Elvia. The Real Pttsunaget 
of Mother Goose, lothrop, 1930. 


Chapter 5 Ballads and story-poems 

Ballad references 

Allingham, WILUAM. The Ballad Book Cambridge; 
^er and Francis, 1865, op. Cooeaitu seveaty-siz 
ballads brief notes and an ezcelient intro- 
oucuon. 

English end Seesihh Popular 
Baltads. 5 voli. Houghton, 1832-1898. op. This is 
Wf most aathofieafive source (or all English and 
torch uidiuonal ballads. Many variano are given 
for each Wlad, together with copious notes 

WO. 1907, o p A detailed account of the origins 
^efminoM, claisificiuons. and soutces of the ballads 
An exposition of his theory of the cotamanal com- 
position of ballads. 

Hales, John W, and Frederick T Furnivah .. 

Ffdto^anu. 

imps. London. Tnibner. I867, op Here are the 
WM. to B..hop p„c ,o„j, 

^ Helen Child Sargeant 

of the difficult ballad wofd°“ Proounaauons 

Ballad.- discusses the ballad^L part*^' 
wream of folklote. reUted ^ 

and the folk tale mieratma 


Mscmillifl, 1947. An amusing account of the peo- 
ple and places from which Lomax gathered ballads. 

, ed. Songs of she Cattle Trail and Cow Camp. 

little, 1950. 

LostAX, John A. and Ala.n Lomax, eds American 
Ballads and Folk Songs. Macmillan, 1946. 

— — , eds Cou hoy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads, 
ter. and cnl. Macmillan, 1948. The Lomax col- 
lections of our native ballads are of major impor- 
tance as sources, not only because they were the 
first ones made, but also because they were gathered 
first-hand and the tunes were record^ on wax cylin- 
ders, on the spot, unedited. They retain the dialects 
as well as the unpolished, unsophisticated music. 

Pound, Louise. American Ballads and Songs. Scrib- 
ner, 1922, op A good coUenion of United States 
remnants of old ballads along with our oative com- 
positions No music Excellent introJunion. 

Poetic Origins and the Ballad. Macmillan, 

1921. op. The auihor furnishes lively evidence 
against the communal oriein of the balla.l. (irsides 
adding fresh backgrininj to luILd bistory'. 

^‘”SitS Family of the Cumherfandt, 
III. by bfaurice SendaL Oxford, 1955. 

Sandburg, Carl, ed. T^e American Songhag. Har- 
ttwtt, 1930. WhJe this collection borrows from 
otheti. btr. ^ndburg’s fresh and illuminating notes 
for each ballad make it a particularly useful and 
enioyable volume. 

SiiARp.pOL j. and Maud Karpeles. eds. Englssb 
Folksongs from the Southern AppaUchiani. ter. 
and enl. Oxford. 1953. 2 volt This edition Is * 
major contribution by an important English col- 
leaor and musiuan. 

— — . eds. Nursep Songs from the AppaUchsan 
ounuins, 2 vols. London: Novell©, 192M923. 
^teion that should be better k^owa in oi 

^ :^?hn£rKr. 
rofofi "•fe''' 

.id 2;»i “i.* I'o™ 


Olher sources 

nnusually Urge .ad well^t^J ” 

1947. A beautiS^ter^ * Schuster. 

»o«J to be eniove?j!r?K ^ of folk 

By Kate Greenaway W«Qe Hamelin, iU. 

made some of her ^loveliest Greenaway 

Po«n. Tbe costumed figures fn wT 
with the stodgy burghe^ 

«» due racing children. ^ contrast 

Ghase, Richard, ed Hullat,.,u a ^ 

Folt Games airtr - u Singing 

*"• by Hilton Rufty. Ilf by 
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Joshua Tolford. Houghton, 1949, op. Eighteen 
singing games and dances with picmres and dia- 
^ All ages 

Felton, Harold W. Couboy Jamboree: \Pestern 
Song] and Lore, music art. by Edward S. Br«t, ilU 
by Aldrcn A. Watson, foreword by Carl Canaw. 
Knopf, 1951. This small collection of only twenty 
songs is especially valuable because of the little 
inttoduaions to each song giving its background 
of cowboy lore. 6 — 

Ferris, Helen, ed. haveft Enchantment, ill. by Vcta 
Bocfc. Doubleday, 1944. Komantic ballads, a collec- 
tion especially popular with girls. 12 — 

Malcoimson, Anne, ed. Song of Rokh Hood, 
music arr. by Grace Castagnetta, ill. by Virginia 
Burton. Houghton, 1947. A collector's itern, this 
beautiful book is invaluable as a source both for 
ballad text and music. The marvelous picrores sug- 
gest dramatizations. 12 — 

Moore, Clfment Clark. Tie Night Before Christ- 
mas, ill. by Arthur Kackham. Lippincou, 1954. A 
new edition with Rackham's lovely pictures Jot this 
old favorite. 4-7 

■ The Night Before Chriitmat, fli. by Leonard 

Weisgatd. Gtosset, 1949. Bold, bright colors and 
design charaaerize this big mo<ietn edition of the 
Christmas classic 4-7 

Parker, Elinor. 100 Story Poemt, ill by Henry C 
Pi«. Crowell, 1951. All the old story-poems ate 
here, and the favorites of the past may well be 
favorites again. 8-14 

lUrCHIE, Jean, The Swapping Song Book, ill, with 
photographs by George Pickow. Oxford, 1952 

All ages 

Seecer, Ruth CRATPFORD. Ametitan Volk Songs for 
Children' In Home, School, and Nursery Sthool. 
ill, by Barbara Cooney. Doubleday, 1948 Conuins 
an introduction for patents, songs and fun for 
everyone. Some of the ballads are of European ori- 
gin, Others seem to be native, and all are enhanced 
by delightful illustrations, 4 — 

~ Animal Folk Songs for Children: Traditional 
American Songs, ilL by Barbara Cooney. Double- 
day, 1950, An interesting inrroduaion discussing 
Our native animal folklore. Songs and illustrations 
are excellent and two of the ballads, “Raccoon and 
Possum” and "Old Tox,’" will stand without the 
music. 4 — 

~ ' — , cd. Let's Build a Raslroad, ill- by Tom runic. 

AiadJin, 1934. 4-9 

WiCGiN. Kate Douglas, and Nora ARCHIoald 
Smith. Golden Numbers Doubleday, 1902- Con- 
tains a large selection of ballads and story poems 
from older sources. ^^4 


Chapters 6*9 Poetry for children 

Children's books: anthologies 

There are to many good anthologies of poetry for 
children that it is not possible to list them all here. 
The following are especially useful for reasons jhe 
notes make cleat. 

ADsHCAb, Gladys L., and Annis Duff, eds. An 


Inheritance of Poetry. Houghton, 1948. A large 
collection of unusual poems, chiedy for adolescents, 
but with some exquisite bits for children. 10-16 
ArbUTHNOT, May Hill, ed. Tme for Poetry, gen, 
ed , rev., ill by Arthur Paul, Scott, 1961. Over seven 
hundred poems, from Mother Goose to T S Ehor. 
Introduction on the use of poetry with children and 
on the use of poetry in verse choirs, footnotes for 
choral reading, and delightful pen-and-ink pictures. 
Also included tn The Arhuihnot Anthology. 4-14 
Association for Childhood Education, Literature Com- 
oiictee. Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. Mac- 
millan, 1935. A small collection of choice poetry, 
includiog selections from the Bible, modern poems, 
noosenm verse, and Japanese hokku. 4-9 

Bbewton, Sara and John E , eds. Sing a Song of 
Seasons, til. by Vera Bock. Macmillan, 1955. The 
htevtoas ate excellent anthologists who caa be de- 
pended upon for the high quality of their selec- 
tions, Gaily Parade, Under she Tent of the 
Sky, and this book are especially popular. 6-12 
Cole, WHLIAAi, ed. Humorosss Poetry for Children, 
til. by Efvine Wetrl. World Pub,, 1955- Laughter 
unlimited* This collection ranges from wild non- 
sense to the cleverest of light verse, sometimes more 
adult than "for children.’’ 8— 

D5 LA Mare, Walter. Come Hither, ill. by Alec 
Buckets. Knopf, 1928. An anthology of imagina- 
tive poetry for adolescents and adults. An enttaocing 
collection with notes by the poet which are treas- 
ures in themselves. 14— 

DOANB, PBlASiE, ed. A Small Child’s Book of Verse, 
til. by ed. Oxford, 1948. Popular with children 
because of ics illustrations In full color 5*10 
Eaton, Anne ThaXTER, ed. Welcome Christmas! 
sli by Valent} Angela ’Vikmg, 3955. A garland of 
some fifty Christmas poems, chosen with exquisite 
taste and given format and decorations of fining 
beauty. All ages 

Garnett, Eve, ed. A Book of the Seatons, ill. by cd. 
BenJey, 3953- Brief excerpts, sometimM only two 
lines long, chiefly from adult English poems, will 
give children a taste of authentic poetry. The ex- 
quisite pencil sketches show younger children than 
those TO whom the verses may appeal. 6-12 

HUFFARD, Grace X, and others, eds. My Poetry 
Book, rev ed , intro by hiatguesite de Angcli, ill. 
by MWIIy POgany. Winston, 1956. A weil-organizod 
collection of some five hundred poems, with plenty 
of moderns. 6- 1 4 

Hutohnson, Veronica, romp. Chimney Comer 
Poems, iIL by Lois lenski. Putnam, 1929, op. 

, Fireside Poems, ill. by Lots leaski. Putnam, 

I930.OP. 

TTic first of these books is for younger children, the 
serond for older ones. Both contain a good selec- 
tion of authentic poetry old and new. Both are well 
illustrated in color. 5-10 

PlOTZ, Helen, ed. Imagiuation’i Other Place; Poems 
of Science and Mathematics, ilL by Clare Leighroa. 
Crowell. 1955. The most unusual anthology in dns 
bibliography is a book for the whole family. With 
excerpts from the Bible and from old and modern 
poems writiea about science and mathematia. ihis 
collecciofi tanges from atoms to relativity, Euclid 
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to Eiflsteia. and fcoffl fflodern sufsery «o Go^l2- 
Sechrist, Elizabeth, ed. One Thouiand 

Children, based on the seiectioM of Rog«c logp^ 
Matm-Smith, 1946. A tiemendous colleceiM, «- 
cellent for a library referepce in schools 

Smith, Janet Adam, ed. the Feher Bonk o{ Chd- 
dren', Verte London: Faber. 1953. Eight- w foor- 
lecn year-old English children may rise to this c^- 
lection, but in this country rt -will ht chiefly the 
high Khool levels An unusual seleaion ol fine 
poetry makes it well worth knowing 12— 

Thompson, Blanche, ed. More Silver Pennies. 
MacmiUan, 19J8. tO-16 

, ed Silver PewBf'er. Macmillan, 1925- 

Small collections of choice modern poetry for chil- 
dren and youth, with brief introductions to wch 
poem. 

UNTEbmeyer, Louis, ed Rainbow in the Sky, ill by 
Reginald Birch. Harcourt, 1935. Mr. 'Uotemieyef 
was one of the ficst and most indefattgaUc an- 
thologists for children This is only one of his 
many books. They lean heavily on old and familiar 
poems 1*12 

Van DorEN, Mark, ed. Anthology of World Poetry. 
Harcourt, 1936 A collection of choice poems oo 
an international scale, going back to ancient liieta- 
cures and including modern poerty as well. 12 — 

Children's boeVs; by individual poets 

Alois, Dorothy. All Together- a Child' t Tretuury of 
Verte Putnam. 1952. ^e discussion, p 150. 5-9 

ALUSGHAM, Wjluam. The Paity Shotmaktr end 
Other Feiry Poems, ill by Boris Atuybasheff. Mac- 
millan, 1928, Dp. Poems by Allingham, Walter de 
U Mate, and Matthew Arnold. 9.12 

" " Rohm Redbreeit end Other Veriet, ill. by 
Kate Greenaway, Heleo Alliogham, Oroline 
Paterson, and Harry Furness. Macmillan, Little 
Library, 1930, o p 7-12 

See discussion, p. 177. 

Austin, Mast. The chddrtn Sing m the Per WeU. 

Houghton. 1928, o p. See discussion, p 152, 8-12 
DARuai, Dorothy. / Like Amomobilei, Ray, 1931, 
op 

I Lke Af«*iBfry. Harper, 1935, op See 

discussion, p. 156. 4^5 

BniN. Harry. The leiile Hill, ill. by author. Har- 
court. 1919, 

— — — ^ Windy Morning, ill. by author. Harcourt, 

■ Tie Wizard 
court. 1953. 

See.l.^H.on,p 150 59 

Dinlt, Roscmary Carr and Stephen Vincent 
A Book of American,, rev. ed . ill by Charles Child' 
Rinthart. 1952 See discussion, p 123. «.14 

Blake, ^’tmAat Uni of Dream,. dL by Pameb 
Bianco, Macmdlin. 1928, op ‘"uvia 

See diKussion. p 162 , 

" c--' w.t; 


Johnny Crow's Neu' Garden. Warne, 1935. 

— . Johnny Crow't Party. Wacoe, 1907. 3-7 

Leslie Brooke’s Children's Books, 4 vols. 


Waroe, n d 


5-12 


1 the WtU, lU. by author. Har. 


Ring o’ Roses (see Bibliography, Chapter 3). 
Brooks. Gwendolyn. Bromevtile Boys and Girls, 
ill by Ronni Soibert. Harper, 1956. A talented 
young Negro poet has written these thirty-four 
poems which speak for all children who live and 
play in crowded areas of large cities. They are 
sometintes gay but often thoughtful or even a little 
sad. Poems and pictures interpret sincerely chil- 
dren's fun, confusions, and wonderment. 7-11 
Carroll, Lewis. Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 
(see Bibliography, Chapter 13). See discussion, 

p no. 

CoATswoRTH, ELizABunt. Away Goes Sally (see 
Bibliography, Chapter 16). 

The Fair Americen (see Bibliography, Chap- 
ter 16). 

rive Bushel Farm (see Bibliography. Chap- 
ter 16). 

Mouse Chorus, ill by Genevieve Vaughan- 

Jackson. Pantheon, 1955. Mostly mouse and not 
up to the author's best but worth looking over for 
a few choice verses 

See discussion, p 172. 4 6 

CoNKLINC, Hilda. Poems by a Uttle Ctrl, ill. by 
James Chapin. Srokes, 1920, op 
— — . Shoes of the Wind Stokes, 1922. See dis- 
cussion, p 175. 6-10 

Db la Mare, Walter. Rhymes and Varstt- Col- 
lected Poems for Children, ill. by Elmore Dlaisdell. 
Holt, 194? See discussion, p 180. 3— " 

Eastvick, Ivy. Palriet end Sttehltke, til. by Decie 
Merwin. Dutton, 1946, op. Tbls book should not 
have gone out of print. The author has a true lyric 
bet fairy lore it authentic, and her nature 
poems have unusual charm. 5-12 

bhRT, hlARioN, Open the Door, ill. by Dorothy 
Grider. Scribner. 1949, op The outdoor world 
pleasantly recorded for young children in a small 

book of lilting verse. 5. 10 

^*^i^**' Pdeenor Parjeon’t Poems for 

Children Lippincott, 1951, 5.I2 

— ^ Prayer for Uttle Things, ill. by Eliaabeth 
Orton Jones. Houghton, 1945. 5-12 

— Af»«A/y Afee, ,11. by Hugh Chesierman. 

Api^ewo, 1926. 20.12 

Farjcon. Eleanor and Herbert. Kings and 

®™™ri'555.’ ’’’ 

Secdiscnssion$,pp. 121 and 138. 10-12 

Childhood. lU by Mae- 

field Parrish. Scribner. 1904. See discussion, p. 124. 

Fielo. Eaowu /I l„il, B.„t D... ai 
tta. DonbW.j, 1927, op ' 

~WM) '■"F''. Jl br .Ptho,. M.OT JIan, 


See discussion, p 146. 7_,2 

Fis^, AiLEEN. Up the Windy IhU Abelard, 1953. 
Secdiscussion. p. 152. 5.3 
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CnCT PRANCES MARY. Thl UuU Whhlttr. ilL 

I9I9 The quality of these vetse, .s oneyeD, but 
*e title po 2 n and the poeoa of the four seuo« 

FylBSSk Futr/r. «”d Chm.,y-- Doubled^ 

FrrWr. Doubleday. 1926, 

Futry Flute. Doubleday. 1923. op. 7-12 

. Fai,; Crr». Doubleday 1923, o p. 7 12 

, p,au,e Rhyiu,, from Forerso Wi, il^bl 

Valerv Cartick. Scokes, 1935, op. 

_ afrd Drum. Stok«. 1940. o p. 7-12 

See discussions, pp. 121 and 178. Viking, 

Gay, Zhenya. /»ng/e Jangle, ill. by • 

— ^^Lool, ill. by author. 195^ Vilung 

. What’s yo«r t^ame? JL by author. Viking. 

1955. 

See discussion, p. 152. ATteaiury 

GILBERT, W S., aod art™ J 

oj Gilbert and ^Lucille Corcos. Simon 

arr bv Albert Sirmay, tH- by Luciue s-o 
A sSuSet, 1941. op. Wotds aud tou.,e .1 ^ 

GRSA(^°AV.'lS:TH.S”d Car*,. dl.b, aodtor. 

177«*». HI- ty 

1910. 4-7 

Seediscussion, p. 130. Was a Pufitf 

JAQUES, FLORENCE PAGE. ^ 

Each one is exquisitely “l"^*'***^^ 5-10 

china binding is as gay as **’* Book. ed. by 

Lear, Edward 1942 . This ’o>* 

Constaoce, Lady Sttach^. ’ . ,„( 

ume includes both book, 

Tie Beei of Noa.eatu 

J/oriei. These ate available m me o b 

five separate volumes from a • ^gUzzo. 

. NorstenseBook.^. voi- 

Garden City Bks . 1956. f fables, Mr. 
ume to his handsome alpbabeo. 

Palazzo has seleaed one of the pf 

eight long narrative arc gay au"! 

the hmencks. The colored pictures fc-r ^ 

See discussion, p 105. and Other 

^ToT:;. !..<».■>». •«?; 

IK .1 and Always U. ■» by Heoty 
1952 Seed.scui!.on,P 125. 

MCGINLEV, PHYLLIS. All Arouut <« 

B.bUography, CbaPtet J- ^y Eru«t Shepard. 
MILNE, A. A. Nora 11» Aro S«, or 

irara Pary Yo.ay, JL by Erue« 
Shepard. Dutton, 1924. 5 .IO 

See discussion, p. Uu. 


Noyes. Alfred. Daddy Pell Into the Pond, and 
Other Poems for Children, Ul. by Fritz Ktedel. 
Sheed. 1952. After the hilarity of the first poem, 
this small collection tefleas the world of nature 
and child activities. Its British flavor makes it difti- 

cult for average children. 

KiCHARDS, LAURA E Ttrra Lirra; Rhymes Old and 
New. i!L by Marguerite Davis, foreword by May 
HiU Arbuthnot. Utde. 1955. See discussion, p. IIL 

RILEY, James Whitcomb. Rhymes of Childhood 
Bobbs. 1900, o p. See discussion, p. 124. 7-1^0 

ROBER-ni. Euzabeih MAOOX. D,*r th, Traa, .11 by 
F. D, Bedford. Vitiog, 1922. See ducossion, p I4b 

RossErn, Christina Sm-Son,, ill. by Mar^ente 
Davis Maciuillao, little Dbtaty, 1924, See^dis^ 

Fwrly Aloo,. .'l.,6y J’“’ 

«ty. Hatcourt. 1930. Sec discussion, p. 154. 10-14 
SHAiisPEARE, WILLIAM. Under the Greenwood Tree, 
from the Plays, ed by Julia Louise Reynolds, 
jl. by^Leonard Weisgard. Oxford. 1940. Sec di^ 

SM^rm'^^iLLiSl JAY. Uughtng Time, ill. by Juliet 
Kepes. Little. 1955. See 4- 

Steve^n. ROBERT LOUIS A_ Child s Carden of 
Yertes. There are many editions of this classic 

luTy Pelaje Doane. Garden City Bks, ip42,op, 
ObIv 23 of the poems but bright colorful pictures. 
Ill bv lessie Wilcox Smith Scribner, 1954, A large 
s^ with appealing pictures in soft colon. 
fSbv liha Tudor. Oxford. 1947. A full 
ir,d» pictures in soft pastels using the young 

louis himself as the child. ,.v,y 

TA^^. ANN and JANE, and ADELAIDE (yKtJtt. 
The "Original Poems" and Othen, cil. by f. V 
ijicas. ilL by F. D. Bedford. London: WriJs. fiif'-i- 
ner Darton.and Stokes, 1905, op. A 
modern ediuon, conuining a biographical 

Ann and Other Poems, s'X ly 
Gtcenaway. Waroe, n.d , o p. 

See discussion, p. 129. 

TEASOALE. SARA. Stars To-night, ilL ly JVvJa/ 
dirop. Macmillan, 1930. Sec djVwwrti?, p, jyj 

Tippett. James. I Go A Trateltng, C, iy 
X Wolcott. Harper, 1929, op. 

I Know Some Uttlt Ansmdt, a.', Ipy^a 

Nash De Muth. Harper, I94J.cp 

/ Live in a City, ill byJZ/u-Afh T 

Harper, 1927, op 

/ Spend the Summer, C X 

cott' Harper, 1930, o p. ’ ' ^ 

See discussion, p. 150. ~ 

XoBNER, Nancy Bjtd, Jitiiie tarpe »,•’ hy 
Merwin. Hatcourt, V/r.,‘,y ^ 

with Its equally ftsd-ag i-foxafy/’A fas ^ 

out of print. But easy ^ *' 

lound in modern 

Dsske 

1901. Sec distrisoc,; ‘ 



Wn.LES, Winifred. Skipping Along Alone, ill by 
Mirguetlte Davis. Macmillan, 1931, op. See dis- 
cussion, p. 144. 7*10 

Wynne, Annette. All Through the Year, Three 
Hundred end Sixfy Five New Poems for llolsJaji 
and Every Day. Stokes, 1932. 6-10 

■ For Days and Days' A Year Round Treasury 

of Verse. Stokes, 1919- 8-10 

See discussion, p. 156. 

Biographies of poets 

Auslander, Joseph, and Frank Ernest Hiiu 
The Winged Horse; The Story of Poets and Their 
Poetry Doubleday, 1927. Written for older chil- 
dren and young people, this is a thoroughly in- 
teresting book for teachers and parents as welL 
Balfour, Graham The Life of Robert Louis Steven- 
son Scribner, 1915, Op 

Barnes, Walter. The Children’s Poets. World Book 
Co. 1924, op. Chapter I, ''Children's Poetry and 
Children’s Poets" should not be missed. 

''Contemporary Poetry for Children" The 

Elementary English Review, January 19J6, 15.3. 
Sec the continuation of these articles thtowchout 
the year. 

BCNET UUIU. "R.ck.l Field; A Memo.,.- Hon. 

Book. July-August 1942, 18.227, 

Davids™, tecus w, w,,.,. Po.'„e. 

and Non-Sense Poet. Dvnon 1939 op 

Fibid^ isosEU ». w- IVe W. Loegm.™, 1957 
tb^“* Steven. on. by hi. i.epdauyhte. 

Uokni CUit Simon A Schuste.. 1945.op. A fine 
biography of Lewis Carroll ^ ^ * 

'S.rSfop"'"" c—' s-y. 

taABDS. E 

%”rD.:drS'„p”'™ 1 1-. 

Spielaiann, m H and G. s Layasp ,r , ^ 
away Putnam, 1905 on a jc ° Kate Green- 
Stevenson, Robert ^Louu 
lasuis Stevenson. 4 voU ^ 

^ Colo.n Scribner! 1921-192? ’ 

Symons, Arthur. Will, am BLi, r» 

am Blake. Dunon, 1907. ap. 

Other adult references 

Abercrombie, Lascellf« o 
Meaning Oxford, 1932 00 
the elements involved in the ™ 
the relanon of music to ^ 
rewarding reading “ Diffioil, but 

ARNSTEin. ElXSt^ Adventure .nso P 

' ‘WO Poetry. Stanford 


Univ, Press, 1951. A teacher’s careful record of 
her Hcp-by-jtep procedures in conduaing an ex- 
periment in creative writing with a group of ele- 
jnentary school children. Her sound literary taste, 
knowledge of children, and endless patience and 
tact make this an invaluable study. 

Eastrian, Max. The Enjoyment of Poetry. Scribner, 
1921- This book is an excellent introduction 10 the 
pleasures of poetry. "Poetic People" (Chaprer I), 
in which he gives his reasons for listing the child 
as one of the "poetic people," and his "Practical 
Values of Poetry" (Chapter XV) should be noted. 
Erskjne, John. The Kinds of Poetry Bobbs, 1920, 
op. There is a particularly good chapter on the 
leaching of poetry, much of which applies to any 
age, although the author has young people in mind- 
GUMMERC, Francis B. The Beginnings of Poetry, 
Macmillan, 1901, op. A basic study of origins of 
poetry. Read Chapter 11. "Rhythm As the Essential 
Fact of Poetry." 

Isaacs. J. The Background of Modern Poetry. Durton, 
1952. op. Scholarly first aid to adults who find 
modern poetry hard to uke 
MramLK. Pimus. n- to.. Io,<„. 0/ Ph,lli, 
McGinley. ViHng, 1954. 

Nmm Ocden. The Selected Verse of Ogden Nash. 

Modern Library, nd. 

— Veriut. Lide, I949, 

PAKH^. Helen Hum. lm,p„Micn 

Imaginative Life. Harcourt, 1930, 
h*ve 

Oumi!’ n?’ *dd much to the text. 

of the World,*' 
y i’ *L ^ Chapter IX, 

^uty and the Aesthetic Essence,** are of panic- 
discussion of poetry ^ 

STONE. Wilbur Macey. The Dhi^^d Morel 

nVuJ‘7Z‘"” -J-rL- 

T'lp'M, .918 '■*■•''' ■’““'I I*- 

Chapter 10 Verse choirs 

Adolt references 

SP..U,c 

1953 Useful t Grades. Expression, 

DHw,.¥rMA,‘r„»s "I' ‘ii" . 

Methods m Choral Vh i * others. Praettcal 
compiUtb: ^936. A 

tog methods fmrJ^v ^ American teachers cover- 
university with ma * Ptimary grades through the 

speaking m the ®‘’'''0««phy of Choral 

lloieh 1954. ““oy-H f”' ” 

Gomah. m«jomb. cAo,.; st..l,rc 

Pxp.mion. 
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— ■■ Spoken Poetry in the School. Expression, ijiL 
There is considerable repetirion of methods and ob- 
jectives in these earl^ books of Miss Gailan's, yec 
each one repays reading because of the emphasis 
upon certain phases of the work, and for the sake 
of the different poems she uses for illustranoos. 

. The Speech Choir. Harper, 1937. This is one 

of the most useful of Miss Gullan’s books became 
It is both an anthology and a methods text. It con- 
tains American poetry as well as English ballads, 
with a detailed description of the presentation and 
development of each poem, hfost of the poems are 
for upper-grade children and the high schools 

Hamm, Agnes C. Choral Speaking Techntqne, Jtd. 
cd. Tower Press, 1951. A sound handbook of choral- 
speaking methods by an excellent teadiet who 
also conducts an annual verse choir festival in 
Milwaukee. 

Robinson, Marion P, and Rozetta L. TJiubston 
Poetry Arranged for the Speaking Choir. Expres- 
sion, 1936. While this anthology is for aduh 
choirs and advises some of the embeJlislinicnis Miss 
Gullan disapproves of, it contains such a choice 
selection of poetry that it should not be missed. 
There is a fine section answering questions concern- 
ing choir work, and a useful discussion of the 
speaking choir for religious services of Sunday 
school and church. 

Supplementary list of poems 
Because most anthologies for choral speaking are for 
upper grades and high school, this brief list is 
added for elementary school children. The original 
source of a poem Is generally given if it u in 
print. Page tefetences ate given for poems in this 
book. Many of these, as well as numerous others, 
appear in Time for Poetry (gen. ed., comp by 
May Hill Atbuthnot), which is cited for conveni- 
ence. Many of the poems, of course, may be found 
in other anthologies. 

Refroins onct choruses 

AtLEN, Marie Louise. ‘'The Mitten Song." Time 
for Poetry. 

Alungham, WilljAM "A Swing Song." My Poetry 
Book. 

Austin, Mary. "Texas Trains and Trails." Tme for 

Blake, William "The Lamb." R 216; Songs of 
Innocence. 

Carroll, Lewis. "The Lobster Quadrille.” Alice's 
Adventure} in Wonderland, Time for Poetry 

Clark, Badger. "Cottonwood leaves." Tsme for 
Poetry. 

Edey, Marion, and Dorothy Grider. "Open the 
Door." Ttme for Poetry 

Fyleman, Rose. "My Donkey." Picture Rhymes from 
Foreign hands, Ttme for Poetry. 

. "Well, I Never!" Picture Rhymes from Fof 

eign Lands 

Lear, Edward. "The Jumbhes ” Complete Nonsense 
Book, Time for Poetry. 

— . "The Owl and the Puss)' Cat." E 107, Com- 

plete Nonsense Book. 


MAta^ONALD, Wilson. "A Song to the Valiant." 

Poem Worth Knowing, C. E. Lewis, ed 
McCord, David "Tiggady Rue" Far and Few. 
Meigs, Mildred Flew. "The Pirate Don Durk of 
Dowdee.” R 99 

MilnB, a a. "Shoes and Stockings.” When We Were 
Very Young. 

MoTHra Goose. "A farmer went trotting." P. 215 
■ - - "Up at Piccadilly, Oh’" 

. "Young Roger and Dolly,” 

Nbwun, Edith H. "Tiger-Cat Tim.” Tme for Po- 
etry, 

Reese, Lizette Woodworth. 'The Good Joan." 
Tsme for Poetry. 

Richards, Laura E. "The Baby Goes to Boston.” 
Ttrra Urra, Time for Poetry. 

"Kindness to Animals " Ttrra Lirra, Time for 
Poetry. 

— — . "Hie Umbrelta Brigade ’’ Ttrra Lirra, Time 
for Poetry, 

RITTIR, Marcarit. ‘Taith, I Wi\h 1 Were a Upre- 
chaun." Tme for Poetry. 

Rounds, Emma. "The Ballad of the Merry retry." 
^fy Poetry Book. 

Sandburg, Carl. Sec. 16 of 'The Makers of Speed." 

Complete Poems; Scott, Foresman Banc Readers 8‘. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis "The Wind." P, 137; 

A Cbtld's Garden of Varies. 

Tippett, James S "Up in the Air,” J Co A TravtU 
hg, Ttme for Poetry. 

Unknown. 'The Light-Hearted Fairy." Tme for 
Poetry. 

Refrains and cheruies: Chrislmet 
Chesterton, Gilbert. "A (^istmaa CaioL” Time 
for Poetry. 

Farjeon, Eleanor. "In the Week When Oicismas 
Cornea " Eleanor Parfeon't Poemt for Children, 
Ttme for Poetry, 

"Now Every Child ’’ Eleanor Faryeon't Poems 
for Children. 

, „ , The Shepherd and the King " Eleanor 

Parfeon't Poemt for Children, Ttme for Poetry. 
Unknown 'The Christmas Pudding" Ttme for 
Poetry 

"Here We Come A-Carolmg. Ttme for 

Poetry 

"Long, Long Ago " Time for Poetry 

Unknown (Old Broadside). "Sunny Dank, or, I 
Saw Three Ships ' Welcome Chnstmas' 

Di«l« 9 U« and ontiphonal 

CoAtWORTH, Elizabeth. "Cold winter now is in 
the wood " Tme for Poetry. 

, 'The Rabbits' Song Outside the Tavern. 

K J75 

"Swift things ate beautiful” E 173 

— _ " 'Who are you.^' asked the cat of the bear. 
Tme for Poetry. 

EoEY, MARION. 'The Little Fox.” P 223 

"Open the Door." Tme for Poetry. _ ^ 

FaRJEON, Eleanor "Choosing." Eleanor Farjeont 
Poemt for Children, Tune for Poetry 

. "Moon Come-Out.” Eleanor Farjeon’s Poemt 

for Children, Time for Poem. 
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Welles, Winifred. Skipping Along Alone, HI. fay 
Marguerite Davis. Macmillan, 1931, op. See dis- 
cussion, p 144. 7-10 

Wynne, Annette. All Through the Yeer, Three 
Hundred end Sixty Five New Poems for UdiJejt 
and Every Day. Stokes, 1932. 6-10 

. For Days and Days: A Year Round Treasury 

of Verse Stokes. 1919. 8-10 

See discussion, p. 156. 

Biographies of poets 

Auslander, Joseph, and Frank Ernest Hiu, 
The Winged Horse; The Story of Poets and Their 
Poetry Doubleday, 1927. Written for older chil- 
dren and young people, this Is a thoroaghly in- 
teresting book for teachers and parents as well. 
Balfour, Grahasc. The Life of Robert Louis ^feaen- 
son Scribner, 1913, op 

Barnes, Walter. The children’s Poets. World Book 
Co. 1924, op. Chapter I, "Children's Poetry end 
Children’s Poets," should not be missed 

— . "Contemporary Poetry for Children." The 

Elementary English Review, January 1936, 13:3. 
See the continuation of these articles thrtwehout 
the year. 

Benet Uura. "Rachel Field: A Memory." Horn 
Book, July-August 1942, 18 227. 

Davioson. tocus u,f. 

an4 Non-Sente Pott. Dutton, 1939, o p 

^**936*^0 <• 

Fiei^ isoBEL. This Life I’ve Loved. Longmans, 1937 
T Stevenson, by his stepdaughter 

Uoking-Class Simon & Schuster, 1945,op. A fine 
biography of Lewis CarrolL .op- a nne 

■“S™ p'"™' " -ippw. 

SouPAULT, Philippe WiUum rtL,t t , 

May Dodd. 1928 op 

SncLMANN. M. H and G S Layaro v , ^ 
away Putnam, 1905 n o A Green- 

STtvraso.-., Rorar iow, V't'P" ‘“Jp. 

Louis Stevenson, 4 vols ’-1 
^ Colom. Scnbner 1927-192^ ^ 

Dp, 

Other adult references 

ABERCROitBIE, LaSCELI t« D 

Meaning Oxford 1912 nr.°Tj •>”d 

elements involved m ‘*«»ded analysis of 

•P. ..too. ”f K-T .«! 

.....ding .Mding ratoing. Difficult bu. 

AAAmiN, ru.»A. M,„„„ ,„u „ 

' Poetry. Stanford 


Univ. Press, 1951. A teacher’s careful record of 
her step-by-step procedures in conduning an «• 
periment in creative writing with a group of ele- 
tnentary school children. Her sound literary taste, 
knowledge of children, and endless patience and 
tact nuke this an Invaluable study. 

Eastman, Max. The Enjoyment of Poetry. Scribner, 
1921. This book is an excellent introduction to the 
pleasures of poetry. ‘Tociic People" (Chapter 1), 
in which he gives his reasons for listing the child 
as one of the "poetic people," and his "Praalcal 
Values of Poetry" (Chapter XV) should be noted. 
Eeskine. John. The Kindt of Poetry. Bobbs. 1920, 
op, Ihere is a particularly good chapter on the 
teaching of poetry, much of which applies to any 
age, although the author has young people In mind. 
GOMAfERE, Franqs B. The Beginnings of Poetry. 
Macmillan, 1901, op. A basic study of origins of 
poetry. Read Chapter II. "Rhythm As the Essential 
Fact of Poetry." 

Isaacs. J. The Background of Modern Poetry. Dutron, 
1952, 0 p. Scholarly first aid to adults who find 
modern poetry hard fo take 
amivlk, pimus. n, to, to,,,, d pb,m, 
MeGmley. Viking, 1954. 

N«h, Ocden. The Selected Verse of Ogden Nash. 

Modern Library, nj. 

' Versus. Little, 1949. 

PAAKHTOT Ham Hum, W,; H- l«„pr,u,i«n 
” ■Ilf. . I’xaginatiie Lsfe. Harcourt, 1930, 
h*ve 

*dd much to the text 
Sf^ivrV Q“»l'tles of the World.- 

Chapter IX. 

. , V'y and the Aesthetic Essence." are of partic- 
Stone. Wjibur hUcEV. The Divin^7d Morel 
filVusTS'-r-' andallntl 

Ctapier so Verse choirs 
Adufi references 

c-i., """ 

Sigf “S t f “S 

1953 Useful liwAU t Grades. Expression, 

De Wixt. MaJ^ekS indicat^ 

Methods in Choral Practical 

ewnpiUtioQ of papers hv *A^’ ^336. A 

ing methods fmm^k ^ American teachers covet- 

Garrison. CDtAUirNa^-R uf* 

Speaking in the B'bliography of Choral 

ra!*’ 
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— — . Spoken Poetry in the School Eaprfsslon, ad. 
There is considerable repetition of methods and rf>* 
iectives in these early books of Miss Gulian’s, yet 
each one repays reading because of the eoip^is 
upon certain phases of the work, and for the sake 
of the different poems she uses hr illustrations. 

~~ — • The Speech Choir. Harper, 1937. This is one 
of the most useful of Miss Gullan’s books because 
it is both an anthology and a methods teat. It con- 
tains American poetry as well as English ballads, 
with a detailed description of the presentation and 
development of each poem, bfost of the poems arc 
for upper-grade children and the high schools. 

Hamm, Agnes C. Choral Speaking Technique, 3rd. 
ed. Tower Press, 1951. A sound handbook of thoral- 
speakifig methods by an excellent teacher who 
also conducts an annual verse choir fesowl in 
Milwaukee. 

Robinson, Marion P, and Roeftta 1_ Thurston. 
Poetry Arranged for the Speaking Cbott, Expres- 
sion, 1936. While this anthology is for adult 
choirs and advises some of the em^Hishmcnts Miss 
GuHan disapproves of, it contains such a diokc 
selection of poetry that it should not be missed. 
There is a fine section answering questions concern- 
ing choir work, and a useful discussion of the 
speaking choir for religious services of Suoday 
school and church. 

Supplemenfary lUf of poems 

Because most anthologies (or choral speaking are for 
'^PPer grades and high school, this brief list »$ 
added for elementary school children. The original 
*ource of a poem is generally given if it is to 
ptint. Page references ate given for poems in this 
book. Many of these, as well as numerous others, 
appear in Time for Poetry (gen. ed, comp by 
May Hill Arburhnot), which is cited for conveni- 
ence. Many of the poems, of course, may be found 
in Ocher anthologies. 

Refrains and choruses 

ALtEN, Mariji Ioujse. "The Mitten Soqg.” Time 
for Poetry. 

Allingham, William. "A Swing Soog." My Poetry 
^ook. 

Austin, Mary. "Texas Trains and Trails.” Time for 
Poetry. 

Blakb. William "The Lamb." E 216; Songs of 
innocence. 

Carroll, Lewis. "The Lobster Quadrille.” Alters 
Adventures in Wonderland, Time for poetry. 

Clark, Badger. "Cottonwood Leaves.” Ttme for 
Poetry. 

Boey, Marion, and Dorothy Grider. "Open the 
Door." Ttme for Poetry. 

Eyleman, Rose. "My Donkey." Picture Hhjmes from 
Foreign Lands, Time for Poetry. 

. "Well, I Never!" Picture Rhymet from For- 
eign Lands. 

Lear, Edward. "The Jumbhes.” Complete Nonsense 
Bock, Time for Poetry. 

"The Owl and the Pussy-Cat." P 107; Com- 
plete Nonsense Book. 


MacDonald, Wilson. "A Song to the Valiant" 
Poems Worth Knowing, C. E. Lewis, ed 
McQiRD, David, '"nggady Rue.” Par and Feiv. 
Macs, Mildred Plew. "The Pirate Don Durk of 
Dowdec.” P. 99 

Milne, A. A. "Shoes and Stockings." When We Were 
Very Young. 

Mother Gcxjse. "A farmer went trotting." P. 215 

— ~ - “Up at Piccadilly, Ohl” 

^ . "Young Roger and Dolly.” 

Newun, Edith H. ‘Tiger-Cat Tim." Time for Po. 
eCry, 

Reese, Lizette Woodworth. "The Good Joan." 
Time for Poetry. 

Richards, Laura E. "The Baby Goes to Boston " 
Tirra Lirra, Time for Poetry. 

— - 'TC/ndfless ro Animals " Tirra Urra, Time for 
Poetry. 

’ • "The Umbrella Brigade" Tirra Lirra, Time 
for Poetry, 

RiT/iB, MARGariT. ‘Talfh, I Wish I Wire a Lepre- 
cliaon.” Ttme for Poetry. 

Rounds, Emma. "The Ballad of the Merry rerty," 
My Poetry Book. 

Sandburg, Carl. Sec. 16 of 'The Makers of Speed." 

Complete Poemt; Scott, Foresman Basie Readers 5>, 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. "The Wind.” P J37; 

A Child's Carden of Verses. 

Tippett, James S. "Up in the Air.” / Co A-Travth 
ing. Time for Poetry 

Unknown. “The Light Hearted Fairy." Time for 
Poetry. 

Refrains and therutet: Christmas 
Chesterton, Gilbert. "A Christmas Oirol." Time 
for Poetry. 

Fabjeon, Eleanor, "in the Week When Christmas 
Comes.” PleanoT Ferjeon’i Poemt for Children, 
Ttme for Poetry. 

"Now Every Child.” BJeanor Parfeon’s Poems 
for Children. 

— — — “The Shepherd and the King." Eleanor 
Farjeon's Poems for Children, Time for Poetry. 
Unknown. 'The Christmas Pudding " Ttme for 
Poetry. 

"Here We Come A-Caroling." Tme for 

Poetry 

“Long, Long Ago ” Tme for Poetry. 

UNKNOWN (Old Broadside). "Sunny Bank, or, I 
Saw Three Ships " Welcome Chnstmast 

Diologtie ond antiphonal 

OOATSWORTM, Euzabeth "Cold winter now is in 
the wood." Ttme for Poetry. ^ 

"The Rabbits' Song Outside the Tavern. 

E 175 

"Swift things are beautiful” P 173 ^ 

, . — , "’Who are you?' asked the cat of the bear. 

Time for Poetry. 

Edey, gfARioN "The Liftle Fox.” P 228 
— — . "Open the Door.” Time for Poetry. ^ ^ 

Fa* JEON, Eleanor. "Choosing" Eleanor Farjeon's 
Poemt for Children, Time for Poetry.^ 

■ . "Moon Come Out." Eleanor Farjeon’s Poems 

for Children, Time for Poem. 
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KIEM™, B.OSE. -Momomf." '™” 

gS™*V, KATE. "Ok. Sa»n Sl^. P- WO. 

MlllifeoM- Sr. VmCENT. "Worier Wkite Ttij 
Ho«to We»." P»». S*"''' /•' 

*/#, r««» /o»' Po?/i-y. , 

MSLLW, TOAQU™. "Cotumb^is. 

MILNE, A. A. "Puppy and 1." 

Yo«ng, T»me /or Poetry _ ., 

MiTaiELL. Lucy Sprague U Is Raimng Ti«# 
for Poeiry- , . , t. m .r 

Monro. Harold ••Overheard on a Saltmarsh. iewtf 


Mother Goose. "Beil horses. T»w< /or Poerry. 

"Blow wind, blow." Time lor Poetry. 

, ■ Bow, wow, wow!" Time for Poetry. 

"Is John Smith within’" P 216 

"Jetinle come tie my bonny cravir." Time 

lor Poetry. 

. • The Noiih Wind doth Wow. ' 

"Old woman, old woman, shall we go a-shear* 

ing’ ■ Time for Poetry. 

■ ■ ■ pussy-cat, pussy-car." Time for Poetry. 

. ■ What are little boys made oP" 

■ . . “Whisde. whistle, old wife " E 104 
Richards. Laura E "Mrs Sni^in and Mrs Wob- 

blechin " P 114, Tirra Lirre 

. 'Talents Differ." Tirre Urre, Time for Poetry. 

Rossetti, Ciristina. "What does the bee do>" 
Time for Poetry 

— . "What is pink?'' Stng Sort?, Time for Poetry. 
- "Who has seen the wmd’" E 169, Sing 


Song. 

Unknown. "The Big Clock." Time for poetry. 


C1alo9ue end anllphone): Christmea 
Ams, Dorothy "The Grasshoppers" All Together. 
Chesterton, Frances "How far is it to Beth- 
lehem’" V'ehome Chnsimei' 

FarJEON, Eleanor "The Children’s Carol." P 140. 

Eleanor Parieon's Poemi for Children. 

- - -. "Earth and Sky" Eleanor Perjeon'i Poems for 
Children 

Morris, William. "Carol ” Welcome Chrhtmett 
Sayers, Dorothy "Carol ” Welcome Chnstmes' 
Simpson, Edhh. "The Ox atid the Ass." Welcome 
Chnitmai' 


llne-e.child or line-a-cholr 


FarJCON. Eleanor. "Boys’ Names." Pleenor Far> 
ieorfs Poems for Children, Time for Poetry. 

_L-. "Girls' Names." E 217; tUnnor Far, eon t 
paemt for Children. _ . . 

rYiCMAN, Rose. "Have You Watched the rairics 
pairiei and Chimneys, Tme for Poetry. 

GRErNA-WAY, KATE. "Higgledy. pifigledy! see hoW 
they ran." E 132; Under the Vlndou-. 

Tittle Wind." P. 217; Under the mndow. 

Hopper. Queenie Scott. "Amy Eliaabcth Ermyn- 
trade Annie." Time for Toeiry^ 




the Silver Umbrella __ 

UUCHES, LAttcsTOM. "ApcH Biitv Sang." P. 197; The 
Dream Keeper, _ ,, , • 

Moore, Virginia. ' Epic." This Singing World, Louis 


Untermeyer, ed. 

MOTHER Goose. "Bow-wow, »ys the dog.” 


. ‘Tor want of a nail." 

"I won’t be my father's Jack." 

. "One, two, buckle my shoe." 

NEWDOLT, SIR Henry, "f mis ’’ Time for Poetry. 
Roberts, Elitabeth Madox, “The Ptopte." P. 145; 


Under the Tree. 

Rossetti. Christina. "Ferry me across the water.” 

Sing Song, Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. 

— — . *Oh, Fair ro See." Time for Poetry 
SANDDURC. Carl. "Buffalo Dusk." Tme for Poetry, 
SCOTT, Sir Walter. "Hie Away.” E 218 
Unknown. ’Taking Off." Tme for Poetry. 
Unknown. "The Green Grass Growing All Around.” 
My Poetry Coo4. 

Whitman, Walt, "J Hear America Singing." Leaves 
of CfBW.Tme for Poeiry 

Wordsworth, Wiluall "hfy Heart Leaps Up." 
T/«e for Poetry. 

WvNNE, Annette. "Ring Around the World." Time 
for Poetry, 


line-o-ehild or line.a-cho'ir: Cbrhtmoa 
Field, EUCBNC "Song" ("Why do bells for CKtlsinias 
ring’"). P 204 

Mother Goose. "Chtistmas" ("Chnstmas » com- 
ing, the geese sue getting fat"). Time for Poetry. 
Muhlenberg, Wiluam "Carol. Brothers, Carol." 
Time for Poetry 

Unknown. "An Old Christmas Greeting." Time for 
Poetry 

Unknown. "Gladde Things." Time for Poetry. 


Abbey, Henry. "What do we plant’’’ T»we for 
Poetry 

Beycr, Evelyn "jump ot Jiggle." Tme for Poetry. 
Bible Tor, lo, the winter is past." The Song of 
Songs, 1 I'Ji Tune far Poetry 

'Whatsoever things are true ’ Philippjans 4 g. 
Time for Powrj 

Blake, William Laughing Song" p J66; Sones 
oj Innoience * 


Davies. William H ' Leisure " Tme for Poetn 

Mare, Walter 'Bunches of Grapes" E 182- 
Rhymes and Verse, for Children ' 

~ Rhymes and Verses for Chit 

aren, I tme for Poetry 
EaStshCK, Ivy. "Whetes Mary’" P. 217 


Gtoup v/otW somMlmea whh solo parts 

Asquith, Herbert ’ Skating." P. 219 

Baruch. Dorothy. "Merfy-Go-Round." P 157 

. "Stop-Go" P 157 

Bbhn. Harry. ■ Halloween.” Unle Hill, Time for 
Poetry. 

and Stephen, "Abraham lin- 
cola" Boo^ of Amrricarjj, Tme for Poetry. 

Bennett, Henry Holcomb ’ The Flag Goes By." 
Tsme for Poetry 

Bible psalms 23. 24, 100, 103. 147, 150. Time for 
Poetry. 

Brown. Beatrice Curtis. "Jonathan Bmg.’’ Tme 
for Poetry. 

BlinOR. "Wild Geese." Tme for Poetry. 
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DE LA Mare, Walter. "The Ship of Rio. Rhjmet 
and Versej for Children, Tme for Poetry. 

-Sleepyhead." R 183; Rhymes and Verses for 

_^^"The Three Beggars." Rhymes and Verses for 

FARJEON. Eleanor. "News! News!" Eleanor Far- 
jeon’s Poems for Children. 

RELD, EUGENE. -ThE Dotl " J™. /»’• 

. "Tht Rock.a-by Lady. 2 ' 

rYLUMAN, ROSE. '"TEe GoWm. E 215, 

Rhymes trom Foraio Issnd’. 

GREEN. MARY McB. '■AeroplaRa. Tma /w Poal.y. 
GUIIERMAN, ARTHUR. '"The Pioaetr. T.™ 

HemS, Feeica D. -Th, 

Fathers." One Thousand Poems for Children. 

Hughes, Langston. "African Dance. R • 

« Sa'ru. -seal Lullaby." Gu/W P~~, 

MeIgsIISre" 

ChlteulRS." 'Te r... 

-5!Z Kins's Braakfast." W-" 

J!!.!*'-Ma.ka. S,.ar.." rhe. ran. Very 

RANn”, WILLIAM BRIOHTY. ' GoJf.fl- Gorfon Gus- 

tavus Gore." R 100. n-ftrodile " Tirra 

, ’The Monkeys and the Crocodile 

Ltrra, Tme for Poetry. p iiJ; 

RiCHARPS, LAURA. "Little John Bottlcjoh . • 

StSenscTroRERT LOUIS ■;m.,a Go .b. Boau." 

— N.gb.s” P l!d. .d 

UliJc™. "Tb. Caliy F--" ..^ 7 /" 

-Get Up and Bat the Door. P SV 

"The Squirrel." V%lZ, -%le for Poetry. 

Wolfe, Frida. Choosing Shoes, i 

Group works Christmas .. .r-«. 

Herrick, Robert. "Ceremonies for Christmas 

R^HflSTTE W "A Christmas Folk-Song." Tinre 
for Poetry. 

JOSEPH. "A Blackbird Suddenly." Time 
BE'™fS.V. "Lbu Happy Day." Ml. IF-a 
to, foetsy „ ..He who ha. ne«i known 

COATSWORTH. ELIZABETH, rac 

BR"~'£.r^ALTE.. 

Rhymes and ^'tes /e 

Children. 


Driscoll, Louise. "Hold Fast Your Dreams." Trwe 
for Poetry. 

FarJEON, Eleanor. "Down! Down'" Eleanor Far- 
jeon’s Poems for Children, Time for Poetry. 

. "Mrs Peck-Pigeon." P. 140, Eleanor Farjeon s 

Poems for Children 

Greenaway, Kate. "Little wind, blow on the hiii- 
Kjp." Under the \Vindow, Time for Poetry. 

Guthrie, James "Last Song " Tme for Poetry. 

"Wisdom." Time for Poetry. 

Hughes, Langston. "Heaven " Dream Keeper, 1 ime 

Hugo, Victor. "Be Dke the Bird " Tme for Poetry. 
. "Good Night” R 221 

JACKSON, LEROY F. "Hippity Hop to Bed. Tiwe for 
KikubiS. "Daffodils" (Japanese hoktii). Tme for 
MMEMELD. JOHN. "Sea Fever." imry of a Round 
M^r'A^'A'-'H-p"-.- Whs. T, r« Pec, 
vZ’w. W.,. V,„ Yo.n,Tim, 

Mower COOSU. "Daffadowndilly." P. 65 

Higgledy, pisgledy." T.m. I.r Po,,„. 

— "1 had a little nut tree P 65 

"Master 1 have ” R 212 _ 

-One misty moisty motning t.we fee PeK/C- 

fain, go away. Tme for Poetry. 

-Wee'willie Winkle." Tmt lorP.m 

ROBER7R. Elizabe™ MABOX. Firefly. B W3. 

Jtc''s,'r‘wa"ter. "Heap on mote wood." Tm, 
SsHi.SjhhyiK DEMPSTER, -nie Snowbttd " T.m. 

S,l'«r''Sul.ul -A Reply to Nancy Hank. -Ttw. 

for Poetry. "Happy Thought " A 

*"S?Secr“Ve°“ir,„.??cPo«c,. 

Unison; Christmos 

’•n.rKlphem ■■ Welcome Chrntmas. 
UNKNOWN. Bethlehem ive 


Chapter U Old magic 

Adult references 

AFANASIEV, PanAeon 

meatary" by ^ins^l°Folklore Dutton. 1919, 

ANDREWS. Elizabeth U „mifications of the 

survivors of ^Tme for Fairy Tales Old 

ARBOTHNOT, may HIL • J Scott. 

and Sew, ill. by John Aver 
1952. A Urge r ful ules with mtro- 

P™ CKRtaUAN, and Jo.UEN MoA 



Pcpi,hr TJ,: /«»■ '*• «»'"■ 

Wcbbc Diseni. Puw»ra, ad-, op. A long and nth 
.nitodncdon bp tianiUiot b patocula.lj good 
on changes fro® ciy* wrj.f^ 

rale, from the FfeU. tf. hj Sir George Webhe 

Basent, liL h? Most SmUh. Pnuum. 1908. op. 

A source book found only in large library. 

BENEDICT. R.UTB. "Folklote " Entyctopedur of tbt 
Soc, 4 Science,. 6. pages 288-293. A leading silent 
of ^Di\d cultures discusses and ctiticnes theories of 
folklore. An escellent expojirion of the modern 
anthropological and psrthologieal theories 

BetT, Henry. Senery Rhyme, tni Tele,. Holt. 
1924, op. A comparative study of nutsety tbymM 
and folk tales of many counrries, tracing theif 
origins to ancient customs, myths, and rituals 
Botkin, DcnjaMIN A , ed. /I T,ea, u,y af AmerUan 
FolUofe. OovtO. 1044. A valuable source for stu- 
dents interested in our native variants of Furopean 
ballads and tilts and out own Amttican tail tale 


inventions 

BUNCE, Jons TllACKCRY. Fai»> Ttlti, Ttth Origin 
and Mtaninf. London: Macmillan, 1S78,0 p Based 
on the disctedited theory of Aryan oti^tt but in- 
teresting because it traces the parallels of such 
universal themes as Pros and Cupid (tom the Afei#- 
mo'pbose,, neatly 2000 yean ago, back to soU older 
Satukrit tacted books and on down to the Hone 
‘'East o' the Sun** and many others. 

COLUU, PASRAIC, ed. A Tretiury of Uub Folklore. 
Crown, 1934. 'Ibis book gives insight into Irish 
history and heroism as well as (olldote. 

Cox, hlAJUAN Roalfe. Cindefille, Three Hundred 
end ForlyFiue Varrenti. Published (or the Folk 
Lore Society by Kurt, 1893, o p Marian Cox has 
pursued the story of 'Cinderella" thtough some 
forty-three countries and peoples. 

Crikm, Jacob and Wii.»elu. Grmm', Fairy Tain, 
tr by Margarn Hunt, rev. by James Stern, ill by 
Josef SchatL Pantheon Bks , 1944, o p. The "iotto- 
doaion" by Padraie Colum and "Folkloristic Com- 
meotary" by Joseph Campbell are important coo- 
cribucions. 

. Popular Stone,, tr. by Edgar Taylor, ilL by 

George Cruikshank, a reprint of the fint English 
ediuon. London. Gowes, 1913. ‘Tbis ednioo b 


5-10; the Grimm brothers on pp. 132-157; and 
fairy tales on pp. 157-161. t »» i. 

Jacobs, Josepil See listings in other sections of Bib- 
liography, Chapter 10. HiS collections o/ English, 
Celtic, and Indian folk tales contain significant 
iatroductioas, and the notes in each appendix are 
treasures of folklore Informauon. 

KEICHTLEY, Thomas. The Fairy Mythology. London: 
Bell, 1892, Dp. A fascinariog account of the fairies 
and fairy lore of many countries and times, illus- 
trated with tales recorded from the people. 

Kkappe, Alexander Haccertv. The Scum of 
Folk Lore (see Bibliography, Chapter 5). This book 
covert various types of folk Jiteracure, evaliutes 
theories of origin and content, and analyzes motives 

Lanc, Andrew. Cuttom and Myth. Longmans, first 
printed m 1884, o p An early study of ''the oldest 
stories" by a bttlliant folklorist. 

— — . Myth, Ritual and Religion, 2 voJs., Long- 
mans, first printed tn 1887, op 'The author traces 
the wilder and more abhorrent elements in myth 
and folk tales to their origin in or survival from 
savagery or batbatlsm. Chapter XIX, “Heroic and 
Rotnantic Kfyths," discusses the nursery tales. 
Rank, Otto. The Myth of the Birth of the Hero; A 
Piyefio/oficaf Interpretation of Mycbologj, trana by 
F Robbina and Smith Ely JeUife. Brunner, 1952. 
A classic exposition of the connection between the 
form of myths and the unconKious emotions of the 
child. Studies the myths of the Htth of the hero 
from Moses to Lohengrin, interpreting each myth 
in terms of the Oedipis cotnplei. 

(Note: T Crofeon Crolcer printed bis Fairy Legend, 
and Traduiont of the South of Ireland tn 1825, but 
finer collections were made by Patrick Kennedy, a 
Dublin bookseller whose Legendary Fietiont of the 
hub Celt, was published in 1866 and followed by two 
more coUecuoni in 1867 and 1869 Kennedy's ootes 
prefaciog the ules are invaluable for students of Irish 
folklore, but uoiortunately his books have been ad- 
lowed to go out of print. lady Wilde's Ancient Leg- 
end, of Ireland, 1887, is % good source for adult 
students of folklore.) 

Collections of toles 


mteiesting to adults as a reprodoaion of the fine 
English transUtioo of the Gtwua ales wi\b mweb- 
lest Cmiluhank illustrations. 

HallidaV. Wiluam RECtNAU) "rolklore." Eoeyclo- 
pitdia Brttannica U945), 9.446-447. Gives a brief 
definiuon and history of the science of folklore 
with special ttfeitnte tn die folk tale. Explains 
clearly the various importanc theories of folk-ule 
otisin. with the exeepnoti of the modem tbeor« 
developed by locul anthropologists and psytholo- 


Hartland, Edwin Sidney. The Science of F«ri 
Tale, St^. nxL. o p This, a uibuw to the »,oiy. 
tellers whose in has preserved the fa.ry tales vj. 
‘1" discussion funher h utes ex«p 


Hazard. Fall. Booh , Children 
liogfiphy, Oupter 2) Petrault 


end Men (see Bib- 
is discussed on pp. 


African and Elhlopion 

COORLANDER, HaROLD, and GeORCE HERZOC. The 
Cow-Tail Suveb, and Other Veit African Storiei, 
Ul. by Madye Lee Chatuin Holt, 1947. Seventeen 
™es of West Africa, told in lively style and reveal- 
ing much about the customs of the people and 
how they live 10-12 

COURLA-VDER, Harold, and Wolf Leslau. The Fhe 
«» the Mountain and Other Ethiopian Storie,, ilL 
by Ro^ W Kane. Holt, 1950. Outsaoding in 
style, Ulustrttions, and contenL 10-14 

ELUerr, GeraidinE. TheUng Gran Vhitpert, ilL by 
SheiU Hawkins. Putnam, 1939. 'These ales from 
wtral .Wria are reminiscent of both Aesop's 
tables and Unde Remus 8-10 

*^“®^** EJlnest, and Mary Goltlo Davis. 
^ehirna and the Clay Man, and Other African 
rolhalti. ilL by Avery Johnson. Longmans. 1946. 
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Tales with suong moral Implications, from the 
Boganda tribes of East Africa. 10-12 

RICKERT, Edith. Tbe Bojabi Tree, ill. by Gleb Bottin. 
Doubleday, 1925. Humorous repetitive tale of the 
hungry jungle animals who at last earned the right 
to eat the fruit of the bojabi tree. 7-9 

Sherlock, Philip hfANCERsoN. Anemi, the Spider 
Man, iH. by hfarcia Brown. Crowell, 1954. These 
srones, told by Jamaicans, had their roou in African 
foUdoce. They are rold with simplicity and charm, 
9-12 


Arabian 

The Arabian I^igbu, ill. by Earle Goodenow. Grosser, 
1946. An attractive and inexpensive edinoiD. 10-14 
Brown, MafOA. The Flying Carpet, ill. by aathof. 
Scribner, 1956. This story, so much a pan of out 
language and so difiicuU to find, has been beauti- 
fully retold and illustrated by the gifted artist, 
Maicia Blown. 6-10 

CoLUW, Padraic, ed. The Arabian hligbts: Tales of 
Wonder and Magnificenee, ill. by Lynd Ward. Mac- 
millan, 1953. Republished after thirty years «o a 
new and atuaaive editioti, this outsundiog collec- 
tion will appeal to younger readers. 10-14 

Lang, Andrew, ed. Arabian Nights, ill. by Vera 
Sock. Longmans, 1946. Fine black-aod. white draw- 
iag! and large print make this a favoriw ediiioo for 
children’s reading. 10-14 

A Thousand and One Nights, ill. by Milo Winter. 
Rand McNally, 1914, op. A good school edition, 
■well illustrated and adapted for children. 10-14 

WioGiN, Kate Douglas, and Nora SkfiTH, eds. 
Arabian Ntghls, Their Beit Known Tales, lU. by 
Maxfield Parrish. Scribner, 1909- Here arc the 
favorite stones— "Aladdin,” "All Baba," "The Voy- 
age of Sinbad the Sailor"— gorgeously illustrated 
in color, and well told. 10-14 


Chinese 

Bishop, Claire. The F/ce Chinese Brothers, til by 
Kurt Wiese. Coward, 1938. This Chmesc versioD 
of five brothers, each with a special magical g^. 
has been a universal favorite ever since it appeared. 

5-10 

Carpenter, Frances. Talcs of a Chinese Grand- 
mother, lU. by Malthe Hasscltiis. Doufaleday. 1937. 
The "Grandmother" series for different racial 
groups is a reliable source, with many good 

Chan, Ch/H-VI and Plato. The Good-tusk Horse. 
McGraw, 1943. Legend of the little paper horse 
that came alive and brought good fortune 
small owner. ^ 

Hsi Yu Chi. The Adventures of Monkey, ilL 

Wiese, adapted from the Chinese by Arthur waley. 
Day. 1944. Monkey is the tiadiuonal Chinese 
Mickey Mouse— adventurous, impudent, sod cuh- 
ous Driven by the desire to live forever, he 
wisdom, but never in a bumble frame fd la^ 
antics and magic arc good fun but decidedly ' 

'“"•l- , i Iz 

Lim, Sian-TeK. Folk Tales from China, ul. tsy 
Will, am Atthut Smith Day. 1944. An eaaUent 
selection of folk and legendary tales. 


More Folk Tales from China, iU. by Wiliam 

Arthur Smith. Day, 1948. J2.16 

Metzger, Berta. Picture Tales from the Chinese, ill. 
by Eleanor F. Lactimore. lappincott, 1934. Fcdlow- 
tng the usual "Ticture Tales” pattern, these stories 
ate for younger children than the others. 7-10 
Ritchie, Alice. The Treasures of U-Po, ill. by T 
Ritchie. Harcouft, 1949- These six original fairy 
tales are told with all the sincerity and dignity of 
the folk tales which they tesemble. 10-14 

Cxechoslovakion 

FiLLUOKE, Parker, ed. The Shoemaker’s Apron, ill. 
by Jan Afatulka. Harcourt, 1920. Parker Fillmore 
has setold rather than traosbted these tales from 
the great collections of Erbeo and Nemcova. 9-12 
Danish 

Hatch. Mary Cottai-l 13 Danish Tales, Retold, 
stL by Edgun lpseud5. Hircouit, 1947. These 
stones ate excellent for reading or storytelling, and 
are carefully adapted from the Bay translation 9-13 
- - — ■ Afore Danish Tales, Retold, ilL by Edgun 
fpseud.}. Karcouic, 1949. 9*13 

English, Scottish, and Welsh 
Brown, Marcia. Diek Whiiihgion and His Cat, ill. 
bf author. Scribser, 1950. A lively, readable adap- 
auoo of this classic hero tale with strong linoleum 
cuts 10 two colors. 4-8 

Jacobs, Joseph, ed. English Fairy Tales, ill. by Joha 
D Batten. Putnam, o d. 

■ . Afore English Fairy Tales, ill. by John D. 
Batten. Putnam, o d. 

These are not only reliable sources for the favorite 
English tales, but are also appealing to children in 
format aod illutrracions. 9-22 

Jones, GWYN. Welsh Legends and Folk Tales, ill. by 
Joan KiddelJ-Monroe. Oxford, 1955. Retellings of 
anaent sagas as well as folk aod fairy tales ate in- 
cluded, lljustraiions In color are patnculatly out- 
standing. 11-14 

Reeves, James. English Fables end Fairy Stones, ilL 
by Joan Kiddeli-Monroe. Oxford, 1954. An at- 
tractive collection of nineteen tales illustrated in 
two colors. 10 14 

Steele, Flora Annie. Englnh Fairy Tales, ill by 
Arthur Rarkham. Macsaiilan, 1918 The Ameraan 
edition of this book is smaller and not so beautiful 
as the English cditioo. However, both ate illumined 
by the imaginative and subtle pictures of Rackham 
and the excellent adaptations of Mrs. Steele All 
die favorites ate here. S-f2 

TRECAKTMEN, ENYS. Psskey Folk, A Book of Cormsb 
Legends. Day, 1940. A rare colleaion for the story* 
teUer, full ol the pranks ol the piskeys. 8-12 

The White Ring, ed. by Elizabeth Yates, iIL 

by Nora S Unwm. Harcourt, 1949- An exijuisue 
Celtic fairy tale about Cornish fairies. To be read 
aloud. 

Wilson, Barbara Ker. Scottish Folk Tales anJ 
Legends, dl by Joan Kiddell-ifonroc Oilocd, 
1954 In addition to the folk tales, a seaioa of 
stones oa the legendary exploits of the Fum is 
included. Attractive format and illustrations. 11-14 
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Esicime 

GiiLHAM, Charles Edward. Beyond the CUpfnng 
Mounlaint: Eskimo Stories from Alaska, ilL by 
Chanuniun. MxaailUn, 19^3. IIIustraKt! by an 
Eskimo girl, these ate unusual and highly tmagi* 
native tales. 10-12 

Filipino 

Sechrist, Elizabeth H. Once in the Fsrst Ttmes; 
Folk Tales From the Philippines, ill by John 
Sheppard Macrae-Smith Co , 19^9. This small bo«A 
includes fifty Filipino folk tales— "viby” atones, 
ules of the creation, legends, hero tales, and 
romances. 8.12 

Finnish 

Bowman, James Cloyd, and Margery Biascd. 
Tales from a Finnish Tape, from a tr. by Aili 
Kolehnuinen, ill. by Laura Bannon. A. Whinnart. 
1936 Here are the everyday folk ules of the’ 
Finnish people, not the epic stories Beautifully 
told, with effeaive illustrations. 10.14 

French 

Dwclas. Barbara, comp Fatonte French Fairy 
^lei, Retold from the French of Perrauli, Madame 
D Aulnoy, and Madame La Prince da Beaumont, iIL 
by R. Cramer. Dodd, 1952. "Beauty and the Beast" 
'J* B«>«mont. and 
White Cat- and "Goldenlock," by Mmc. 
D Aulnoy are included » ith die Pet rault ules 9-12 
— ~ All the French Fairy Tales, retold by louts 
ycMr^^Tk*^’ Dof< Didier Pubs . 

1946. Ue reproduction of the superb Dote illuv 
irations makes thu edition a nouble one 9 1 ? 
’—.Cinderella, or The Isnte Clan Shpper M 
by hfarcia Brwn Sctiboet. 1954 The anractile 
I«tel lUustratioBs won this fairy ule picture-book 
the Caldecott award in 19)^ “ 

ship of Perrault'i tales, p. 43 ) ‘ “ ^ 

. French Fairy Tales, retold by Uuis Unm 

meier, ill by Giuuve Dote Didi« Pubs, im 

D Aubo, K~ac- b. Mm,. 

Pii^, Barbara ^ 512 

R.„U, ,U bv Jmto K.AA Jl « ^"'2 

ford, 1955 A ..-i, , A ° *^ddell Monroe Oi- 

from legends to fairy llSu “ 

POURRAT, Henri, ed A Trea,„r. ,l r . '® f-f 

by M 117 Mian, ,U t>y Pauline R “ 

1954 A collecooa of Ser 
vitality and humor with 

Germon 

Grimm, Jacmb and WaHnw c-,. 


Lively retelHog of the old tale about the fflan Rad 
wife who exchanged household duties for a day. 

6-8 

Tales from Grimm, freely tr. and ilL by Waoda 

Gig. Coward hfcCann, 1936 
• Snow \rhiie and the Setets Duarfs, freely tr. 

and ill. by Wanda Gag Coward-McCann, 1938. 

• Three Gay Tales from Grimm, if. and ilL by 
Wanda Gig. Conard-McCann, 1913. 

Wanda Gig heard these stories as a child. She has 
adapted them for felling exaedy as any good story* 
teller does when he has children for an audience. 
The narration is lively, natural, and simple. So are 
the illustrations Doth text and picrures preserve the 
folk flavor of the ules, and children feci at once 
that these books belong to them. 8-12 

. Grsmm's Fairy Tales. Pantheon (sec Adult 

references). 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, tr. by Mrs. E V Lucas, 

Lucy Oine, and Marian Edwards, ilL by Frin 
KfcdcL Grosser, 1915. An edition that is thor- 
ougbly Mtufanory to children. The excellent trans- 
lation is supplemented by bright, appealing pictures. 

. 9*12 

-— Grimm's Tales, ill. by Helen Sewell and 
itadeleine Cekiere. Oxford. 1954. Fine format and 
distinctive modern illustrations charactcriK this 
eolicceion of sixteen tales. 10*12 

— — . The House in she \rood and Osbet Old Fairy 
Ssoties.iW. by L leslie Brooke. Warne, 1910. The 
stones in this colJenion are not always the best 
k^n. but the illustrations are in Leslie Drooke'i 
gayest style. g j 2 

— Hokie^o/d Ssortts from the Colleeitoit of 

Crane, ill. by 
>^54. 7bitty.two f7. 

— ivcla^^ 

Harr'iJf HI. by Hans Fischer, 

^cour^ 1955. Disimaive illusijations in color 
^ ^e this an oucsunding folk ale picture booL 5-8 

worth Young. Appleton. I9J2 

■” >5 tll.AO,.h VOBBB. 

S'ibt’ “ '"B I*'-™- ■n-'* 

-k- i.rb'rb,,”£ 

'Sir 'r 

•he tellinv m t PP'°t®tt, 1942. Simplicity of 
W.I. *■"’ 

“P-UB, Boed "7. " 



COLU^f, PadRAIC. The Big Tree of Banlahy, ill. by 
Jack Yeats. Macmiflan, 1933. This coliectioo from 
one of out most successful adapters of myths giws 
the storytelling background of each tale. *Ouf 
Hen,” the two stones about "King Cormac's Cup," 
and "The Man with the Bag" are perhaps the best 
for telling 8-12 

Jacobs, Joseph, ed. Celtic fairy Telet, iH. by John 
D Batten. Putnam, 1893. 

. More Celiic F<uf> Tales, ill. by John D. 

Batten. Putnam, nd. 

Jacobs includes Welsh, Scotch, Cornish, and Irish 
in his two Celtic collections. His copious notes aC' 
knowledge sources, give parallels, and furnisb 
much information concerning folklore background 
of the tales. 9*12 

MacManus, Seumas. The Bold Heroes of Hsmgry 
Hill and Osher Irish folk Tales, ill by Jay Chollkk. 
Farrar, Strauss, 1951. Retellings of stones the au- 
thor heard around the firesides of Donegal. Three 
other collections, now out of ptinr but available in 
hbrafici, are’ Donegal fairy Tales, DoisegA Won- 
der Book, and In Chimney Corners. 9-12 

Mason, Arthur. The Wee Men of BalljuooJen, ill. 
by Robert Lawson. Viking, 1952. Fairy tales the 
author remembers hearing as a child, these bu- 
mocQus and enchanting tales ate enhanced by some 
of Robert Lawson’s most delightful sketches. 10-14 
0 Faolain, Eileen. Irtsb Sagas and Folk-Tales, ilL 
by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Oxford, 1954 This dis- 
tinguished collection contains epic tales and folk 
tales to delight both reader and storyteller. 10-14 
(talian 

BOTSFORO, Mrs FLX3RENCE H. Picture Tales from 
the Italian, ill by Grace Gilkison Lippincott, 1929. 
These Picture TJes Isom various countries are uni- 
form in sire, formac, and age appeal The collec- 
tions from Russia, Holland, France, Mexico, and 
Spam are planned for Grades 2 to 4. The nineteen 
Italian tales are amusing and are interspersed wiih 
short rhymed riddles. 7-10 

Joponese 

fJCHlDA, YosHIKO. The Dancing Kettle and Other 
Japanese Folk Tales, retold, ill by Richard C. 
Jones Harcourc, 1949. Fourteen Japanese folk tales, 
some of them familiar, many of them new, make 
this a welcome addition to folklore collections 

-. Ti6# Magic Listening Cap, Afore Folk Tales 

from Japan, ill by author. Harcourt, 1955 The 
author artist has illustrated thi* second collection 
With the distinctive simplicity chatacterisfic of 
Japanese art. 9*12 

Korean 

Jbwett, Eleanore Myers Which W^s Wnch^ Tales 
of Ghosts and Magic from Korea, ilL by Taro 
Vashima [pseud for Jun Iwamatsu]. Viking, 1953. 
Fourteen stones with sparkle and suspense, excel- 
lent for ssosyieliing 9-13 

Mexican and South American 
Brenner, Anita The Boy Who Could Do Anything, 
arid Other Mexican Folk Tales, Retold, iH. by Jean 


Qiarlot. W R. Scott, 1942. These curious tales have 
an authentic ring. The line drawings have the stark 
simplicity of the stories. g.l2 

Finger, Charles J. Tales from Stiver Lands. Dou- 
bleday, 1924. The author gathered these outstand- 
ing folk tales from the Indians ducing hit South 
American travels. 10-14 

HENters, Frank, ed Stories from the Americas, ill. 
by I40 Politi. Scribner, 1944. Twenty folk tales or 
legends which are favorites of the peoples in 
Mexico, Central and South America. 9- 1 1 

Lovelace, Maud and Delos W The Golden Wedge, 
ill by Charlotte Anna Chase. Crowell, 1942. Myths 
and legends of the South Amecican Indians which 
had their origin before the white man came 10-14 
Storm, Dan. Picture Tales from Mexico, ill by Mark 
Storm. Lippincott, 1941, Nineteen stories, many of 
tbetn animal rales involving the lion as well as 
the native coyotes and rabbits. . 8 10 

Norwegion 

Asbjornsen. Petes Christian, and Josoen Mob. 
East of she Sen and West of the Moon, ill. by 
Hedvig Collm. Macmillan, 1953. A new and at- 
tractive edition of a title which appeared twenty- 
five years ago. Based on the Dasent translation. 

10-14 

— — . East of the Sun and West of the Moon, ill by 
Kay Nielsen Doubleday, 1922. Fifteen favorite 
stones wiih highly imaginauve illustrations 10-14 
JONCS, GwyN Scavdi'raetan Legends and folk Tate', 
ill by Joan Kiddell Monroe, Oxford, 1956. 

Another Oxford contribution to folk-tale collections, 
this contains several of ihe familiar stories Others 
are hero tales and unusual examples of lolklore told 
with humor and impressive art fi-12 

TIIORNE-THOMSEN, GUDRUN East o' the Sun end 
West o' the Moon, ill. by Frederick Richardson. 
Row, rev. ed 1946. The siones are adapted from 
the original by a famous storyteller. 7-22 

UndseT, SigriD, ed True and Untrue and Other 
Horse Tales, ill by Frederick T Chapman Knopf, 
1945 A good collection for storytelling and for 
children's own reeding The author’s foreword on 
«he subiecc of folklore will appeal to the sfudenr 
1013 

Russian 

CARBICK. Valery Picture Tales from the Russian, 
tr. by NeviH Fotbes Lippincott, 1913 Eleven lit- 
tle animal stones. 5-7 

GRisHtNA-GiVACO, NadejDA, Peter Pea Lippincott, 
192C1. This is the Russian Hop o’ My Thumb— no 
bigger than a pea. He is adopted by a princess and 
has many amusing adventures in the palace Finally 
he commands the princess to plant him When she 
does, he grows into a handsome young man and 
they live happily ever after. A charming picture- 
stoty. ^'7 

pAPASHViLY, George and Helen. Yes and No 
Stones: A Book of Georgian Folk Tales, lE by 
Simon lissim. Harper, 1946, o p Tales of kings 
and peasants and animals that talk, told simply and 
in humorous vein. 

RtOKonETE, Serge. Peter and the Wolf, ilL by Wat- 
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fen Chappell. Knopf, 1940. Delightful picture-book 
smry about young Peter who outwitted the wolf to 
rescue the duck. Excerpts from the musial score 
accompany the text. 7-10 

Ransosie, ARTHinu old Peter’s Russian Tides, ill. 
by DmluiT Microkln. Nelson, 1917- This is the 
teacher's most practical source for the Russian tales 
They are in admirable style for telling or reading 
aloud, and lend themselves to dramatization. 8-12 
Wheeler, Post. Russian Wonder Tales, ill by Bdi- 
biD. Beechhurst Press, Inc., 1946 Serving in diplo 
matic posts in various parts of the world. Post 
Wheeler gathered the folklore of the people. 11-14 


Spanish 

BocGS, Ralph Steele, and Mary Gould Davis 
The Three Golden Oranges and Other Spanish Folk 
Tales, ill by Emma Brock. Longmans, 1936 Stories 
for older children, romantic and ezacing. One re- 
markable ghost story. 10-12 

Davis, RoepT. Padre Porio, ilL by Fritz Ejcheo- 
borg Holiday, 1948. Padre Porko, the gentlemanly 
pig, has all the benignance of the Buddha animals, 
and a ceruin mannerly elegance besides. Amusing 
tales, enhanced by good pen-and ink sketches. 8-12 
EclLS, Elsie Spicer. Tales ef Enchantment from 
Spain, ill by Maud and Miska Petersham. Dodd, 
1930. These ate romantic tales, rich is magic. 

Sajvct, Ruth. Pietan Tales from Spain, lu!^ by 
Ofloi Sanchez Lippmcott, 1936. Eleven L'nle 
itofiw for rtildren seven w ten years old, with 
rhyined riddles in between. Mu$ Sawyer has the 
ideal iiorycelling style. y.lQ 

Swiss 

“St',’'"?,"!: o,h„ 

If™ ‘L’’ W«- Hun,o,o.» 

ttupia fellow who fuceced, or b ourwitied. 9-12 
United Siole,: North Ameeienn |„di„„ 

BEJi CoevooN. Mn c„,l ,, Bi, C,,- 

A C,i:„„„ ,t cb.„i„ I-jeU, iiX 

Corydon BelL Macmilbn 195S An . j ™ 

conenion of twenty four“‘leS. rLnro“S 

f-o buck-and-S;;;^ 
AUddlJ'iS'" A V' r"£™on, 

.„,e ee^rjre .nd'S;!, 

g.tojeu, Gmre, Bm,. 

Scribner, 1892. Autheot.r ' 

down from the tribal itn™t.ii tales, taken 

MacFailan. aL^n / /L JO-14 

Ta/«e/TW,«/Trir Trasls; 

Paths Varnors dL b^p' ^‘dJl„, 

Bob Hofjinde (Gray Wolft »nd 

»oi« offer more >953. Thme 

ihe Indian folk tij«. “ many of 


Macmillan, Cyrus. Glooskap’s Country, and Other 
Indian Tales, lU. by John A. HalL Oxford, 1956. 
First published in 1918 as Canadian Wonder Tales, 
this is one of the finest collections of Indian stories 
available. They range from simple "how’' stories 
to complex and mystical tales of magic, superbly 
told and illustrated. 8-12 

^fASTTN, Fran. Nine Tales of Coyote, ilL by Dorothy 
McEntee. Harper, 1950 Authentic tales of Coyote, 
the animal Indian god. The stories are lively and 
have a quality of suspense. Illustrations arc in 
color. 

■ Nine Tales of Raven, ill. by Dorothy McEntee. 
Harper, 1951. These tales of the Northwest Coast 
lodtans appear in attraaive format. 8-11 

Grace. Tales of she Cheyennes, ill. by 
Walter Richard West Houghton, 1953. Long ago 
legends explaining nature and customs, and a 
group of humorous tales chiefly about the Indian. 
Wihio, mho liked to play cricks. 10-14 


united Stotes: North Amerieon Negro 
Duncan. Eula G. Big Road Walker, lU. by Fritz 
Eichenberg. Lippiocott. 1940 A recent collection 
of Negro uU ules as told to the author by Alice 
Onnoft. Big Road Walker is a giant mho goes 
ste^m a mile a step" but can't keep out of 
uouble *<tl»ut the help of his little wife Hokey. 
Tradinonal folklore, amiuiog, but written in dia- 
8-10 

Haws, Cha-ndler. Complete Tales of VneU 
Rem ut.^ eA R/chatd Chase. Houghton, 1955. 
“ViL. a"' m r Sayings, rev. ed.. 

p itY Appleton, 1947. 

Wklwe of the ^encan Negro Whimsiol ani- 
md stones in dialect mhich should be told or read 

5'°’"^ T"" ""d oih,, 

native Inventions 

tty *“■ Rcnindf. 

!>>' fh' ■0*0, rtf 

S, 7’ f'” Irtd .he 

outrun any tram ww tS* r 

is gravely 

/auwper.Tll^b/pau'^'g^^' Handsome 

«»*t tall tale k® 7?- 1951. An- 

writers is enhan^ delightful combination of 

rtf r-""?! *»” 

®o«ma.n. Jamk r-r^ n JO'12 

^nnon. Whitman, 1937 ^ 

>»d h™„» d,rt.sro„”'.srr.h?:pS"rtl 
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this boot. (Set Feet, Pecos Ml :md IfeisoiMj) 

TELTON, HAROLD. Joio Heoc, «»,( Hit 

Kv Aldren A. Watson. Knopf. 1950. me am 

L “piled a ^-t(e"%'a“"S^ 

the Negro supermans life, a p 

Fiao';' RACHEL ‘m9“Z SS'eS 

by Margaret Frecrnan. Scribner. I J > legends, 
lection of such '“^„,h„„ mounoineet 

S. "Tiio 1 Llcs,’"Rlp van Wintle" »d 
"The Great Stone Fare. , , Bganpot- Amer- 

JAGENDORF, MORITZ. Mete E £ . pooalJ 

lean Volk Slor.ei <0 Read «”d » Te lU- ^ 

McKay. Vanjtuatd. 19dS, Folt ta » 

England states told svitb aesi j ji„ 

titles in this tegional 

oodOlberVoltSlorMolOhio.MM 

ill. by John Moment ](, Middio A,- 

Simon. Van^ 

MalCOLMSON. ANNE. is'one 

by Robett stylos collections of 

of the finest and most satis y V ^,ons 

teal and mythical heroes from dmetent 
of the United States. ill. by Kort 

Peck, Leigh. Pecoi Ml ood tig ^., 1 , „pl. 

Wiese Houghton. 19dO. A tiie 

ous illustrations to aid and g^j 2 

Ro™S; GLBH. 01' Pe.(, 

anlhot, Holiday, 1M9 an ea.thy, 

some of the Paul B«"y“ ‘Xf 10- 

ejtubetani zest that is ‘‘hf i' 4 o„, Opw'fd 
SHAPIRO, Irwin. How \i^oet. 1942. 

Mocha Dick. .11. by D®«^^^r*ie«ndary 
Not only Stotmalong, but the 6 . 

s^hale, Moby (or Mocha) Dic^ J p 

. Yankee rhunder. the Legenaa ? , 944 . 

Crockett, ill. by James about the real 

The author is torn be^n ^»‘‘"®^ses the latter 
Davy and the mythical j,ai{ horse, half 

— "Yallet blossom of the for Daugh- 

snapping turtle, the ring- 10 i4 

etcy-s pictures are as jl. by Rockwell 

Shephard. Esther. logging »n the large, 

Kent. Harcourt. 1941. This .5 
and It gives a goo<l „„n«n$e Besides being 

lumberjacks along with the n hook 

the most complete ^ ,uperb pict«r« 

is enriched with Rockwell Kents P= j9,j4 

Unitnd S,n..si V-inn.s of „e by 

CHASE, RICHARD, ed. ‘^"^hton. 1948. ?-12 

_!!!!• Sr;S « 2 °. 11 . by Bctbcicy 

..d Ik. U...!, dl by Jtn^bn. 

S:°AmS:fv°t;.»s ^ tbc n>d--“ •" 


aa .igotous and flesh as .be mountain people of 
the Cumbetlands and the Smokies from whom they 

nS^N JEAN, ed. mih t ms, mib.wig. md 
“X H JTc . Vdt Tate, .11. by aHotd N. 
McKay, 1954. Many of these 
tales suggest variants in European and other tolk 
t“ antho. ioclodes a final chap.e, detct.le 

SATO f*',' 

»/w~l/5«ki-sr Viking 1953. Mountain folk-talc ver- 

^of ra'e v.„.i. tells ol Johnny, the 

boy. who chased his nmawy l“";”'y“V 

Stned home with f ' “d 

animals who helped m the cnas • ^ 

dons make this an attractive piciute-book. ( 

Olher eounlrie* .. ... 

BORSKt. LUCA ap tSSccJi; 

by Erica ” bb B te- 

""iTirtC °we!uoM iSSal mles wb.ch will 
toe special .ppe.1 WDLWSKV. 

DFOTCH. BABETIE, and locentowics. 

TaUi of Faraway Folk, ill. by 

Harper, 1952. M" ^^ds. Told with sim- 

v,i?£k 

Jugoslav Fairy Tales . popular favorite 

issr:m«s^.iSfgoods».y. 

Once the MulUh. dl. by Ku 

mans. 1954. Stones often ex- 

into Persian life and folklore and are ^ 
ceediogly funny. 

Chapter U Vsinj lolt ujet 
^ mth children 


AnlhoJogies 

WNw.ill.byJohnAvery^a^ 

This large ^ „ ihs. and selections from 

by racial groups. **bl«. Y ^ stones from 

TO jtorytelhng Eduction (formerly la- 

As^iation for Childhood ^uwt.on^^i^ 

teroational *^'"‘^“,^uy"Gcace Gd'kison Mad^lan, 
Green Umbrella. iW ‘^Jf^s'juch as 'The -^rce 

fjo the Bible Chr.5.m« atoty. 

T-h"or^-- 
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'Tom Thumb," "Three Little Pigs," ami 'Three 
Deirs," delightfully illustrated by Mr. Brooke. 5-10 
Huber, Miriam Blanton. Story and Vtrte for 
Children, ilL by Lynd Ward MacmUlan, 1955. A 
general anthology of children's literature widi a 
good chapter on the values of folk tales 
HuraiiNSON, Veronica, ed. Chimney Corner 
Stories, ill. by Lois Lenski. Pumim, 1927. 3-8 

.. Fireside Stories, ill. by Lois Lenski. Putnam, 
1925. 8-12 

Authentic, well-wtitten adaptations, suitable for 
storytelling or reading aloud. Both books ate well 
illustrated 

Johnson, Edna, Carrie E. Scott, and Evelyn 
S iCKELS Anthology of Children’s Literature. Hough- 
ton, 1948 The chapter on ‘Tolk-Tales, Literary 
Fairy Tales, Myths and Legends" contains a good 
seleaion. 

ROJANKOVSKY, FEODOR. The Tall Book of Nursery 
Tiles. Harper, 1944. This collection of old tales 
is notable chiefly for bfr. Rojankovsky's colorful 
illustrations j.g 


Storytelling 

New York Library Association. Onee upon a Time... 
Association, 1955 Help for librarians with pre- 
school hours, picture-book hours, and story hours 
Suggested programs and bibliographies ate included 
RUTH The \C'ay of she Ssoryteller. Viking, 
1912. Informally written in Ruth Savyer's fine 
style, this is a eontribution both to the att of 
srarytellmg and the history of the old tales. It 
«Iio con^ eleven unusual stories, including a 
favorite, The Princess and the Vagabond" 

SiieolooC, Marip AfS of the Story Teller. 3d ed, 
bibl by Eulalie Stemmeta. Dover. 1951. Guidance 
in selection of material, techniques of storytelling, 
and useful bibliographies are included. ^ 

Puppets 

r.A marionettes. 

~ u ruU-siae paper 

r^Kfna for the marionettes are included with the 

jAc.vno.F iioini b„, p 
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scenery, curtains, and props Even young children 
could follow these step-by-step directions. 7-l4 


Chapter 1 3 Fables, myths, and epics 


General references 

Auslander, Joseph, and Frank Hill. The Winged 
Horse, ill. by Paul Honore Doubleday, 1927. The 
story of poets and their poetry for children. Fine 
references on ballads and epics. 

GUERBER, Helene A. The Book of the Epic. Lippin- 
cotr, 1913, o p A summary of all the national epics, 
copiously illustrated with paintings from the old 
masters and with interesting excerpts from poetry. 

Smith. Ruth, ed The Tree of Ufe. ill. by Boris Att- 
zybasheff. Viking, 1942. A distinguished text for 
a comparative study of religious ideas. It is a 
compilaiuM of the "testaments of beauty and faith 
from many lands " Excerpts from the expressions of 
religious ideals of the Navaho Indians, the Norse, 
Hindu, Buddhist, Confucianist, and other religions 
(including the Hebrew and Christian) make up the 
content of the book These bear impressive witness 
to the universality of faith. *1110 book is for ado- 
lesants or for adults to use with older children. 
It IS impressive both in its format and content 


Mcsop s tables 

‘'"i’Ju ‘■’■o ®«"'i 

MtN, I,. 1019 Th, (.bl„ h.„ b„„ ap,„d,d In 
this edition, making them more like stories Chil- 
fuL** illustrations ate beauti* 

i?”" ‘‘I- 1=1’ Tony°'p*'! 

Pictmt-book iotfo- 
u f" '’"“S" th,ldren. 5 8 

ll "■ i' y 1“"- 111- by 

ol ‘ j”' ““blrf.y, 1912. On. of ,bo mo.t 

W.™,y .d„ioo, bo* fo, ch.ldtcn ,„d .dob! 
J-^ietton s introduction should not be missed The 

"■"dFOO.X f.S! 

r tt'" style. 10-14 

Aesopt rahles. ill. by Frita Kr^el. Grosset 1947 

Printed by W,U,ll 

S^^Tt;.18V9"oVv^?' 2 

^Imions. Contains Jacobs- h"sto?’oVthc "f^blM 

fables incIudiK t. L , tiassic edition of the 

>949. The traniUtion’ Lipplncott. 

wrongly to childrj^ nmorouj illustrations ap^ 



French fables 

U FONTAINE. The FMii of foam o. W 
Mooi. V,k..e. 

„o,A thdr original vei^ lorn, m 
A scholarly edition which includes 
„eT“boots ot fables and his own original prel- 

ace. Chiefly an adult , .y ^ Laura Ban- 

Norton, Andre. Rogue Reynard, lU. Dy 
non. Hongbron, 1947 . S, ones 

beas. epic of Re,nard 'J' "rved with 

deeds and misdeeds ^ and how he was 
King Lion’s justice." 

Indian fables 

See also Bibliography for 'ij,b,„g,apby. 

Babbitt, Ellen C Jaiaka laies tsex 

(see Bibliograpb,. Ch.pre, 

BlipA;. Tie Torrofr. lie Ceeie. »■' 
of Brifpei, rerold b, °o 0 ’•'« 

E. Boyd Smith. Houghton. ° P y 

GAER. JOSEPH. The Fables o InM 

Mont. Lillie. '5”' ihe Fanchaiaiiiia, 
ing collections of Indian ta 6 .tones ate en» 

the Hitopadesa. and eiceUeot back- 

tetttiningly presented, “! history of f*^’* 
ground material on the kno 12*16 

literature for the w Ryder Univ. of 

The Penchatantra, tr. by Arthu fibles will 

Chicago. 1925. Adult »cude«ts of the f^«^ 
be interested w discOTcnng . nrovetbs 

many Aesop and U „ foj new fables, 

in verse form might provide themes to 


Modern fables 
Andersen. Hans Christian. ’The 

•The Emperor's New Clothes, and others 
Bibliography, Chapter 14). .„ Jean 

BkenneI, Uta a H.r<, h Abr^f J 

Chariot. W R Scott, 1^5 • captures some 

shadow, this little man ««denaUy P 
bandits, IS hailed as a heto. and learns 
like one. , , r^g„ (,« Dibit' 

Daugherty, James. Andy and the u 

ogtaphy, Chapter 14). Dacit (sec Bibh- 

Fbiskey, bURGAKinr. Seven Dning D 
G& ’wlil';A!‘”N<.it« .1 .411 <-F B,b>.og,.pby. 

LES:KN'iTL. Slory «/ 
mS“ph«eS'». Pf- P™»" 

Cte. (i« Bib>.»A"P'>,. Chap- 

tet 14). 

Greek and Roman myths and epies- ««* 

references . 

..T- II !...»•■ tsee Bibliography, 

.f,“ A coipie. 

Sion of various theories of the mytn. 


EncyelapaeJia Brisannica. "Myth and Ritual.” Vol. 16, 
1955. Discusses the modern theory that ritual is 
the first suge of religion, and that myth develofw 
to explain rimal and to conserve the “o”'* 
tradiuon of society* Based mainly on Malinowski 
and other anthropologists. , 

FISKE. JOHN- Myths and Myth Makers. Houghton, 

Tm o p. A ;oi»piii..iye i»dy •< 

many peoples, classical and primitive. 

GOERBER HELENE A. Myths of Greece and Rome. 
American Bks, 1893. A sundard reference, retell- 
ing and interpreting the myths. . 

Haluoay. V 7 ILLUM REGINALD. Tolldor^ (s« 

rTsr^“brd' rgS^i»^ 

MiiPh G Evelyn-mitc. Putnam. 1914. op. An 

r»iL » b. f™od „ u.g. i.b™._„ 
HOMHL Ti. OJ,my. ii. by Giyrg 
by N. c Wyiih. Hooghioo. 1«9- 

iSSfsSiifs 

g$ons, rev. ed. p.-j g 4.<)3 contain 

saiisfaciory. but the booK is an 

»'.i‘:u"fyf&/» r ?b; 

lock rciells the “y*’’ ^ poetry, and presents 
-Homeric Hymns' “f '"S^lprure. 

«.me fine P^f^V^rS* Macmillan. 1905. 
WooDDERRY. George R je- 

op. Two chapters on The i che 

«rtcd to an analysis of the « ,deas. 

F~”'> ■“ ‘“F. 

libraries. 
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in 1906, this attractive recent edition is an excellrat 
source for children to read or adults to tell Stories 
are arranged in chronological order. 10-14 

COLUM, Padratc The Adtemures <?/ Oijrrw ^ 
the Tele of Troy, or The Children’s Homer, ill. 
by Willy Pogany. Macmillan, 1925. A distinguisb^ 
version, in cadenced prose, simple but in the spirit 
of the original. Vigorous illustrations in color and 
black and »hite 10-14 

- The Golden Fleece; and the Heroes Who 

Liied Before Achilles, ill. by Willy Pogany. Mac- 
millan, 1921. A companion volume to The Chil- 
dren’s Homer, and equally fine. 10-14 

COOUDGE, Olivia E Creek Myths, ill. by Edouard 
Sandoz. Houghton, 1949. Mrs. Coolidge bas re- 
told twenty seven of the most widely known Greek 
myths Here the gods are not idealized — indeed 
the book opens with an unappealing tale of trick- 
ery— but the stories have authenticity. Ibey will 
appeal to young people rather than children. IO-I6 
De SELINCOURt, Aubrey. Odysseat the Wanderer. 
ill by Norman Meredith Criterion Bks, 1956. 
A lusty, modern retelling of the Odyssey that should 
lure many young readers into an acquaintance with 
this epic before high school days. 11 — 

Galt, Tom, The Rue of the Thunderer, ill. by John 
Mackey Crowell, 1954 An absorbing retelling of 
the ancient Greek story of creation The bnguage 
is modern and the narrative moves at a swift pace 
as it tells of gods who fought for power, sons 
against fathers. lO-U 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, a Wonder Book, and 
Tangleueod Talei, 111, by Maxfield Patnsh. Dodd. 
1934. Although net good interpretations of the old 
myths, these scones ate nevertheless worth examin- 
ing for their itotytellmg qualities. Editions dlus- 
crated by Walter Crane and Atchut Rackham are 
available in many libraries. 10-14 

Kingsley, Charles, The Heroes, ill by Vera Bock. 
Macmillan, 1954. Beautifully retold tales which 
make a fine cycle for the storyteller. 10 Id 

Sellew, Catharine. Advertiures uiib she Gods HI 
by George and Dons Hauman Little, 1945. An 
introduction to the more familiar myths, simplr 
written for younger children. q.ii 

Sewell, Helen a Book of Myths, sel. from Bui- 
n' SewelL Mac- 

millan. 1942. Some people dislike, others ate 
enthusiastic about the stylized illustrations in black 
and white, or sharp blue, black, and white. They 

a urtcic ballet or dramatization, these are wnnh 
study. A recommended edition. 

Nor,, myth, o„d opi,„ 

EODA SAE.MUNDAR. The Pnei.r PJJ 

good translation with notes ?n vS’ fofm ®*” 
Munqi Petfb a w., 1. . . rorm. 

God, and Heroes rev u'' ®/ 

Sigurd B Hustvedt. Amer'ea^S®’*"' 

daiion. 1926 or, a„,i. "^sndiruvuo Foim- 

rr,.,ri„™ .,°4; “J rompte fa. 

Afaori. 


can-Scandinavian Foundation, 1923. Not only a 
fine translation but good background and evalua- 
non of material. 

Volittaga Saga' The Story of the Volit/ngi and Nib- 
lungs, uiib Certain Songs from the Elder Edda, tr. 
by Eirikr Magnusson and William Morris. London: 
Walter Scott, n d , o p This prose translation of the 
difficult verse form of the Elder Edda is easy to 
read and is the basis for Morris’ beautiful verse 
version of the saga. 


Norse myths and epics: children's books 

Brown, Abbie Farwelu In the Days of Giants, IIL 
by E B Smith. Houghton, 1902. 'Hiis is a sterling 
adaptation of the Norse myths. 10-14 

COLUSC, PADRAIC. Children of Odin, ill. by Willy 
Pogany Macmillan, 1920. Norse myths and hero 
tales retold in a continuous narrative ending with 
the death of Sigurd. Our best source for children. 

10-14 

COOUDGE, Olivia. Legends of the North, ilL by 
Edouard Sandoz. Houghton, 1951. A wide variety 
of stones includes tales of the nortbern gods and 
heroes, the Volsungs, and other sagas. I2-I4 

HOSFOSD, Dorothy G. Sont of she Volsungs, iJL 
by Frank Dobias Holt, 1949. A splendid version 
of the Sigurd tales adapted from William Morris’ 
The Story of Sigurd the Voltong end the rail of 
the Ntblungs. 11-14 

_- Thunder of the Gods, ill. by George and 
Qaire Louden. Holt, 1952. Disunguished retellings 
of the Norse myths: stories of Odin, Thor, Balder, 
L^i. and other familiat tales. Excellent for story- 
telling Of reading aloud 11-14 

Catharine. Adventures uith the Herott, 
ilL by Steele Savage little, 1954 Retold in simple 
lan^age ate the stones of the Volsungs and 
Niblungs. p,12 


tnglish epics 

Hrarou. DoROTinr G B, Hi, 0„, ,h, Ufa- 

ties of Beoaulf, ,IL by Laszlo hfatuJay. Holt. 1947. 
“^"’‘•°8iiished retelling of Beowulf for boys and 

U^er S^EY. The Bof, Ki„g Arthur, ,11. by N.'C 
j "^0™“ Malory’s History of 
W Ar/Avr Knights of the Round Table. 

^bnee, 1942. An authoritative and popular ver- 
rduS one Tu. for 

Pu^lOl7^‘''n/k Slobodkin. World 

Robin Hon^ I* " MeSpadden versions of the 
“i” "u Howard 

Mr Sloh^lb ■ easier to read. 

Rp^hng illustrations are humorous and 

^ '■fir 

mLD c ”*"'• Warner, publisher to the 

superior re^rs^lr^e^f^' ^ '*1'® 

diTArrh^i^V, fascinated with this source of 
^Arthur stones Too difficult for the average 
12-16 
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« s'£“ - 

edition of the Robin Hood . 12-14 

cd , lU by author. Scribner. • . ^ „ jjoob, 

“3”oda"”"«\r;n„.J»=.ion for 

‘!;,!’r ™h '»d’a.;i««o„. WS - 

exception. j u„ A„ne Malcolmson.music 

Song of Robin Hood, ed. by VirgmU lee 

arr. by Grace 

Burton. Houghton, 1947 . fcS • l.j biack-and- 

m.c lext .llusir>t.d w.ih din.n^'*' ^ 

white drawings Traditional mu careful 

ballads is included. The booL rs f ' „f 

research in ait and music as well as m se.ec 
the ballads. 

Other notional epics 

Deuiscm. Babettb. Hem" "If’ ^'J/emioit has 
Frits Eichenberg Messnet. WJ"' Teat 
not only literary distinction jj^cjot of the 

and illustrations btmg out the lusty 

GAER. JOSEPH, rhe '^f^'”/“2ne'’of Artesi-loved 
Randy Monk. Little, 195 • mma aod of 

epics of “r” demon lt.n» 

his wife Sita, stolen "“J,”' _,to this ah 
The eaieful seleetion of incideots maaes 

absorbing and ^ Cuehulam (»«« B'hl'* 

Hull, Eleanor. Tht Boy/ Cucouiinn 

ography, Chapter U)e „ a,; / fee Hor«, ill- by 

Norton, ANDR^ [pseud.]. of she 

Joe Ktush. f'^ichdisunctio". This 

Charlemagne saga retold J'"" j^^encury trans- 
adaptation is based on u., raved knight who 

lation and tells of a cruelly ^t«yed g 

tries to regain Mernam Sherwot^. »»• 

The Song of Roland, «• 7 ,g ejsjjjj is one 

by Edith Emerson. „„ of Roland for 

of the finest translations of ** .^„h distinctive 

younger readers, and is illustrated ^ 2-16 

line drawings. 

Chapter 14 l^e-w magic 

Adult reference 

GODDEN. Rumer. 

u, .» B™/- Andeisen. »d no 

wonderful fairy tale , psignao y 

one could have mjd h ' , “j, „„,U.t. 

than Rumet Godden, the BnEUS 


lildren's books Ander- 

™“fby”^ ' hcSS" b?F«“ Kstdel. Heeie- 


aee 1952 Jean Hetsholt captures both the spirit 
S’ s” litetaty style of Andersen ,n th.s ttano 

““"ri-cl^WeTed. by Svend Larsen, tt. b, ^ E 

w - 'n ill by Vilhelm Pedctscn. Sciibner, 195 . 

»sbbUfnlkcom^ 

saipt. The book „ge younger readers, 

‘“i 

Paul leyssic, iH. b? f^enty-eight stories by a 

M“Ibrmfrs?een',f.yot.tec„b 
lection for younger readers. 

HI. bUtbue St, t. Gto.se. 19«. 

Ill by Tasha Tudor, ^ p 10-14 

III by R« Whistler. Oxford. 1936 . o.p. 

Smgla-story by Virginia But- 

bis little '*“'";L‘'°''„’*by'B* E 

Tbf Hgly Duckling, it- r .jj Water-color 

Under the Magic ,„jiudes such favorites as 

collection of ..p** „ ,be Goldfish.” 

‘'wnoy. 111. by ““"“fTn rfma^^Fmml; l.» 

Ai.,. HieAuey, Hh by Ru-b,^- 

BaS ISfim'S. Ho- Ho™. 

S. Whiulesey House <«£■”';, h,„g be«. of 

SLT.res”He r^HeVh 

S'''^n'Se*e'’Sbe™ee. bate and .0..",.; 

at the pet show. jjiU Black 

■’Ckt^H-by S-^-Fincm.® 

io 1900). „ ,u by Nora Uo^‘0- 

iLatiom f" *“ “:A icHf'F A W"." 

^rbTauSnSobn.t.lF^d. 



. Who Built the Highway^ A Picture Story, ni. 

by author. Scribner, 1953. The new highway could 
never have been built if the great roadbuilding 
machines had not done their part. 

. Who Ftihes for OiP A Picture Story, HI. by 

author. Scribner, 1955. A restless little shrimp 
boat shifts its activities to a project for dtUling oil 
under the sea. Action, imaginative illustrauons, 
and cadenced texts make good reading 6 9 

Bianco, Margery. The Velveteen Rebiit, ill. by 
William Nicholson. Doubleday, 1926. 6-9 

Boston, L M The Children of Green Kaouie, ilL 
by Peter Boston. Harcoutt, 1955. A lonely boy 
goes to live with his great-grandmother in the 
family home. Green Knowe. Here the boy makes 
friends with children of a past generation, who 
died in the Great Plague, The theme will not 
appeal to all children, but It is one of the most 
beautifully written stories in recent years. 11-13 
Brooks, Walter. Freddy end the Man from Mart. 
Knopf, 1954. 

. Freddy Goes to Florida. Knopf, 1949. Be- 
tween these two books lies a long series of Freddy 
stones that enjoy enormous popularity. Whether 
Freddy, the pig, is leading the animals of Mr. 
Bean's farm to Florida, or playing detective, he can 
be counted on fot fun and estotement. 9-12 
Broitn, hlARCIA. Slone Soup, ill. by author. Scrib- 
ner, 1947. Three soldiers reform a selfish village 
by persuading the people to make a tetnaikably 
inexpensive soup— with a few additions! 7-10 
Brown. Margaret Wise. The Runaway Bunny, ill 
by Oeinent Hurd Harper, 1942. 4.^ 

Bulla, Clyde. The Poppy Seeds, ill. by Jean Chariot. 

Crowell, 1935 . y 

UlimillOPF, JEAN DE. The Stc, «/ B.S.., ,h, u,iU 
tUphm. R,„dom, 1037. A ot ,h«, boolu 

194i ® '.d^™ M.°dT 

Mike Mulligan and Hit Steam Shovel. U| br 
author Houghton, 1939 ' ^ 

Bu^rworth. Oliver. The Enormous Egg. ,u.^ 
t^is ^rlmg Lrtle. 1956 The v.UagTrf Fr« 
d^. New Hampshire, is thrown intra ewii^r 

Heritage 1944 nn re ' * hy John TennieL 

lU- by John Tenniel. 2 volt Pm- d 

UL b, Wd ®.,.,„d. ^ 


Cameron, Eleanor. Stowaway to the Mushroom 
Planet, ill. by Robert Hennebetger. Little, 1956. A 
new journey into space is complicated by the in- 
trusion of a stowaway. 

The Wonderful Plight to the Mushroom 

Planet, ilL by Rolxtt Hennebetger. Little, 1954. 
Two small boys and their inventive neighbor build 
a space ship and take off to aid the people of a 
dying plancL 9-11 

Carlson, Natalie. Alphonse, That Bearded One, 
ill. by Nicolas [pseutL foe Nicolas Mordvinoff]. 
Harcourt, 1954. 8-11 

The Talking Cat, and Other Stories of French 

Canada; Retold, ill. by Roger Duvoisin. Harper, 
1952. There is humor and vigor in these seven tales 
that make them delightful for telling or reading 
aloud, 9-12 

Wings Against the Wind, ilL by Mircea 

Vasiiiu, Harper, 1955. The sea gull hatched in the 
pocket of a young Breton sailor proves to be a 
staunch defender of the fishing boats, 10-12 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The Cat Who Went to 
Heaven, ill. by Lyod Ward. Macraillan, 1930. A 
humble Japanese artist risks his future to include 
the pottrait of his cat in a painting for the temple. 
A miraculous change in the picture rewards his 
unselfish act. Newbery MedaL 10-14 

COBLE^, Catherine cate. The Blue Cat of 

Cattle Town, ill by Janice Holland, Loognuns. 
1949. The blue kitten, born under a blue moon, 
iMrned the river’s song, "Enchantment is made of 
three thing$-of beauty, peace, and contenL” 12-14 
Co^w, Carlo fpseud. for Carlo LorenainO. The 
rUv^turts of Ptnoechio, tr. by Carol Della Chiesa, 
ilL by Attilio Mussino, Macmillan, 1931, 

III. W He^n 1. Bacharach. Houghton, 1927, op. 

I I by Richard Floeihe. World, 1946. 

!!! Heyneman. Lippincott, 1948 

HI. by Fritt Kredel. Grosser, 1946. 9-12 

^fold ^94^*^^’ 

f,' "I- b? H*a 

I’ 

^ b , jmrn ,0it of toy „ho hay 

but hi- m ^™«imei get him into trouble 

Mve'^e^y^ invariably 

^on. Blhy 

i n L- The 

^ ts 

friend- —11 . l- • . Timothy Turtle's animal 
«>. .» «■.. b.d 

•«o<lly Scotne, both of whom finally come to the 
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&r„" »■ ^““-^ 'T; 

Du"Ss>r.»TS.. Be.r P.m. m. to a.-^- 

m. by .y.ho.. 

G,w< GePP,. ill. by »«*or. V.king, U 

. Peter Graves, ill. by author. Viking. JW ^ 

Three Pelieeraent « YempBe.tsIvri of 

Island, ill. by author. Viking, UO. viking, 

. &<«1J.0« Salloo". ‘ to tty 

1947. A proltttor .1-*™“ i“ tt« ..’ 
a balloon louiney lot a " , io.l2 

as logically wild as A itn t.anj |,/„,hot. Knopl. 

DUVOISM. ROME. Peltima, ill. 07 j.g 

Ek^’maeib HALt. AiiotiK' Bay. ill. by 

J^XlS-prrrest, iU- W «“f- 

Walking through the ^ ’gmaiy wild am- 

highly famfying time meetmg imaginary 

mals in friendly . viking, 1935. 6 8 

a race horse. _ , . iH v,* author. 

_! ^ Mr. X IK Anthony Woo, m. oy ^ ^ 

Viking, 1951. bv author. Viking, 1955. 

. Play wnh M^, •»; bV « „ Medal is an 

This runner-up for the «-aiu happens to a 
exquisite piaute-stocy „U ,„,he woods 

little gitl when she learns to be stiu m 

FAIESTAE, MRA }P'“^-,f'.ifty‘EOTa"ll'S 
eir, of a London Doll, lU. 07 o“ 

Macmillan, 1922 (‘'■'J"'’.'.;" “ by Roger Du- 
Fatio, Louise. Xhe ^^^’^^^.^cGraw), 1954. An 
voisin. Whiitlesey House (M^oo m a We 
unlocked gate of the villagers. His 

French zoo to return Roger Duvoi- 

welcome is chilling, to say . j burnorons and 
sin’s drawings in color arc highly nuw ^ ^ 
full of atmosphere. Hundred Years, tlL 

'■»y” P. "'IS 

FlsS: HAHS B. «c BiViF^by 

court, 1954. The ‘“S„i .urptiso parr, 

mistress, liseste, , 5-* 

on her «nem-smh L ‘M^ 

Prmbs, the Ki Harconn. 1955. 

Be Somelhins fse, di; ^7 emolam eW 

A dissatisfied discouraging .naai'A ’S 

SSroS 5^ 

a famous Swiss artist. 


FtAOC. MAEJOEIB. Ask Mr. Bear, ill. by author. M.A 

FElS? MAEGAEBT. Seven Diving Daets, ill by 
Sia Patton. McKay, 1940, op Tic r".n.h Imlo 
duckling is afraid to dive, but finally ton. to do 

rin WANDA The Pnnn, Thing, iU. by author. 
^™!!dScann 1929. A most d.agonlikc ".mi- 
S? S?n of rhe Ld hahit of e.rmg children-. 

of Cat,, ill. by author. Coward- 

^MoS’a, All, .11. b, author. Cow.rd-Mc 

by Sh wrse. farher from .he haired mouse 
GSirr, RD7H S. The Ora^n^ol Bit^Und, ill. b, 

S”"r“g»«. ili. W H"* 

Sralerri/Set 

baby dragon be resmed from TOW ' 

A‘XT.,Z'‘. KS dtVtoh Chrisman 

gSs:"ta.’|o»p h».«. ‘U- 

bmg. .95A Bliraberh *e J J^ntSiV u»‘ 
very clever, quite cium y, , , rtg u only the 

;«“h bv Adrienne Adams.^Vi. 

king, 1954. . William P^ne du Bois 

Tfee MouttwtU. Ill- hy will 

mouse and a dov^ milows. ill. 

‘^^yTuS. H.Th=?^d. Scribner, 1955 (fi-.r P»b. m 

_!^*mnd in 194^ (to pub. 

,U by Arthur Rackhun. Heritage, v 

O.S:.lA^^;HAED...tor.toiibby»«--^ 

ZH^.Dsopr. ill. b7”*ot.P»r”“. Harold 

HALE. LUCRETIA P. l mlSSO). ^0-12 

” ^tc. Houghton. 1924 (fi«t P- ilL b? 

HEINLEIN, ROBERT. Kof t together 

^Thomas '“ESr 

with an inventor, a tr ^, 000 . Emaf 

j!i"trrS^.. bv sfrin^ 

SSn:i‘mhSrih“”Base,<W.o..do,b«„ 


from different plsnets come to train as cadets lot of two old favorites, beautifully written but limited 

Solar Patrol's interplanetary communication syi- in their appeal. 10-12 

tem. 12— McCiNLEY, PHYLUS The Horse Who Had Ilii Ptc- 

tssre in the Paper, ill. by Helen Stone. Lippincott, 
1951. Joey, the discontented horse, yearns for pub- 
iKity that will silence the policeman's boastful 
horse. The climax is utterly satisfying to young 


tem. si — 

HEYWASD, Du Bose The Country Bunny and she 
Utile Gold Shoes, ill. by Mariotie Flack. Hough- 
ton, 1939. A fanciful Easter story of a mother 
rabbit who became one of the Eive Easter Bunnies 
and was rewarded with golden shoes. 5-9 

Jones, Elizabeth Orton. Ttiig, ilL by author. 

Macmillan, 1942. When Twig found the red tomato 
can in the yard, she thought it would make a bean* 
tiful home for a fairy. And a fairy did come to 
delight a city child 8-10 

Kahl, Virginia. Away Went Wolfgang' ill by au- 
thor Scribner, 1934. Wolfgang was the least useful 
dog in the tiny Austrian village, until the house- 
wives discovered that when Wolfgang tan, he 
could churn a whole cartful of milk into butter! 

5-8 

■ The Ducheis Bakes a Cake, rll. by author. 
Scribner, 1955 There was consternation in the 
kingdom when the duchess was carried skyward 
atop the light fluffy cake she had baked. The story 
IS told in lively rhyme and bright pictures and is 
satisfyingly funny. ^ jO 

. Mexte, ill by author. Swibnet, 195$. When 

the baron held a competition for the biggest, 
bravest, and swiftest dog in the village, Maxie the 
dachshund used his wits and won 4 g 

Kipling, Rudyard. Juss So Stories, ill, by author 
Doubleday, 1902 

111 by J M. Gleeson. Doubleday. 1912. 
m. by Nicolas {pseud, for Nicolas Mordviirnffl 
Garden City, 1952 o .A 

ill by author. Istde, 
9.12 

■ end I, ill, by author. Little. 1953. 

~ ill. by author. Viking. 1944. 9.12 

TAa Tough Wmer, ,11. by author. Viking. 

ims, CLIVE STAfLE, M, U„ BmI,, .11, b, P„b'4 
Baynes Macmillan. 1956 ' 

Tfe ,h. Wiuh, .,i ,t, irWrrf, .1, 
by Pauline Baynes. Macmillan 1950 

“is; 

‘Vf; 

1950 ^ ^ * GUnaman. Vikiog. 

’lip 

■“ br 

MacDonald. George. As tha st l , . 9-12 

lU by George and rvf j’^ 
milUn. 1950.* ^ Haumaa. 

Unwin. Macr^dUn.‘'l95*f*j^jf"’' '>5' Nora S. 

. are recent edinoM 
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readers. 
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loers. 

— , The Horse Who laved Upstairs, ill. by Helen 
Scone. Lij^incoct, 1944 It ukes a trip to the coun- 
try to teach Joey that he is a true ciry dweller at 
heart. 4.8 

The Plain Princess, ill. by Helen Stone. Lip- 

pincon, 1945. A charming fable about a homely 
princess who was made beautiful by wise old Dame 
GoodwiL g.S 

MacGregor, Ellen, Miss Ptckerell Goes to Mars, 
ill. by Paul Galdone. McGraw, 1951. Hilarious tale 
of a determined old lady who set out to order a 
rocket ship and its crew from her pasture land. It 
was the rntmtenc of the ship’s take-off to Mars, and 
along wenc unwilling Miss Pickerell ro some star- 
tiing adventures. This story has lieen a tremendous 
favorite. g.jl 

Milne. A. A. The House at Pooh Corner, ill. by 
Etncst Shepard. Dutton, 1928. 

-• the Pooh, ill by Ernest Shepard. Dut- 

tors, 1926. 

These swies were reprinted in 1950, with larger 
type and more atiraciive format. g.JO 

Nmton, Mary. The Borrowers, ill. by Beih and Joe 
Krush, Harcourt. 1953. p.j2 

— — . Tt. ,11, by B„b „J 

Krush, Harcourt, 1955, o.j2 

Potter, Bwtrix. The Tate of Peter Rahbst, ill. by 
author. Warne, 1903. Between 1903 and 1930, 
ruMwcs books were published in the Peter Rabbit 

Koiv^iif '* * "l-l'ebtful version of the 

^ dfn^T V if to the orchestral re- 
cording of the story. , 

Pyle, Howard. Pepper and -u l 
H- rpee. 1523 (Srsf "b. b S/ ' “ 
IK»*e Clock, ,11 b, .n,ho,; H.rper, 1887. 

* "'.“OTArf""’”' C.r2«. ill. b, .v.bnr. HMEh. 
•on. 1941. An inquisitive little monkev h±< Lr 

■When '!M3- 

Jesere, he is .3.J ° b‘h«'> 

small asteroid In .1, ‘be prince of a very 

l»n. SI mA.iI'L T ,*V 

»( ■Pitta.l ,„d «s.he„fri„'e,' 

■ilnll, told, bv, .dul,. b^Vu"' “ 

«« i„ vnde, lying ph.lo.nply"’" 



S.4NDBU}iC, C^SL. Rootabagd Pigeon/, il], by bl^ttd 
aod M«ia Pefcfsbajn. Harcoart, 192}. 

. Rootabaga Stones, ill. by Maud and Miska 

Petersham. Haccourt, 1922. 8-12 

Sauer, Julia L. Fog Magic. Viking, 1943. Girls en- 
joy this sensitive and beautifully written story of a 
little girl who goes back in titne to a people and 
a village which no longer exist. The day comes 
when she knows that her "log magic” mnat end 
10-12 

Sawyer, Ruth 7he Enchanted Sthoolboase, ilL by 
Hugh Troy. Viking, 1956. When Brian Born Gal- 
lagher came to America he brought a fairy-man 
with him to show the glories of Ireland. They 
turned Lobster Cove topsy-turvy. 9-12 

SEUSS, Dr. {pseud, for Theodor Seuss Geisel). And 
to Think That 2 Saw It on Mulbetry Street, lU by 
author. Vanguard, 1937. 5-8 

Bartholomew and the Qobleck, ill by author. 
Random. 1949. 7-10 

— . The 300 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbtns, ill. 

by author. Vanguard, 1938. 6-10 

— — . Horton Hatchet the Egg, ill by author. Ran- 
dom, 1940. 5-8 

Horton Heart a K6o' ill. by author. Random, 

1954. 5-8 
~ — . MeElligot'i Pool, ill. by author. Random. 

1947. Ignoring the sarcastic comments of the farm- 
er who owns the pool, a small boy fishes m it with 
wonderful imagination. 7-10 

— — . On Beyond Zebra, ill. by author. Random, 

1955. 5-7 

■ ' . Strambled Eggt Super' ill. by author. Ran- 
dom, 1953. 5-8 

SWAYNB, Samuel F and Zoa. Creat Grandfather tn 
the Honey Tree, ill. by authors. Viking, 1949- 
Pioneer days m Indiana are the background of this 
amusing tail rale of Great-grandfather's hunting 
trip. His fantastic adventures land him up to his 
neck in honey. The hilarious absurdity of this tale 
tickles children. 5-12 

Thurber, James. Many Moons, ilf. by Louis Sfobod- 
kin, Harcourt, 1943. Told in fairy-tale style, this 
is the appealing story of a little princess who 
yearned for the moon but learned so be satisfied 
with less 7-10 

Todd, Rutmven. Space Cat, ill by Paul Galdonc. 
Scribner, 1952. Plyball was a dating cat, and when 
he accompanied his favorite pilot on a trip to the 
snoon, he not only saved his life but made an im- 
portant scientific discovery 8-10 

Travers, R L Mary Poppsns, ill by bfary Shepard. 
Harcourt, 1934. 

■ . Mary Poppins Comes Back, lU. by Mary 

Shepard. Harcourr, 1935. 

. Mary Poppins in she Park, ill. by Mary Shep- 
ard. Harcourt. 1952. 

— . . .1 . Mary Poppins Opens the Door, ill by Mary 
Shepard and Agnes Sims. Harcourr, 1943. 8-12 

WaikIns-Pitchford, Denys }. The litsle Grey Men, 
jJJ. by author, Scribner, 1949. Rich in woodland 
atmosphere is ihis story of the adventures of four 
little gnomes Fust published in England, this boidc 
won a Carnegie Medal award (Bricish equivaJeot 
of the Newbery Modal). 10-13 


White. R B Charlotte's V^eb, ill. by Garth Williams 
Harper, 1952. jq_' 

Will and Nicous {pseuds, for William Lipkmd 
and Nicolas MotdvioofiJ. Cbaga Harcourr, 1953. 
Chaga the elephant was none too kind to creatures 
smaller than himself. Not until he swallowed some 
grass that made him shrink to very small sue did 
he learn what it means to be small m a big world 

•. The Chrhsptat Bunny. Harcouct, 1952. On 

Christmas eve, young Davy brings gifts of food to 
the little woodland creatures, and is almost ceruin 
diat the next day’s surprise is their gift. 4-7 

Finders Keepers. Harcourt, 1951. Two dogs 

find the same bone and try to discover from a series 
of advisees which dog shall keep the bone. The 
canny solunon satisfies both the dogs aod ycuog 
readers. Caldecott Medal. 4.7 

Chapter ] 5 Here and now 

Realism for the youngest 

Ardizzone, Edward histle Tsm and the Brave Sea 
Captain, ill by the author Oxford, 1955 (first 
pub in 1936). 4-6 

Association for Childhood Eduation. Told under the 
Blue Umbrella, ill by Marguerite Dans ifacoillao, 
1933- A eoliectha of realistic stones. Mary G* 
Phillips’ "Paddy’s Three Pets" is a gem for story- 
telling. 4-10 

Austin, MarOOT. Barney's Adventure, ill by author. 
Dutton. 1941. A good circus story fot the kinder- 
garten age. 4 8 

BsSKOtP, Elsa. Pell/t Hew Suit, ill. by author Har- 
per, 1929 4 8 

Brows, Makoa The hille Caroustl, ill by author. 
Scribner. 1946 Into the crowded tenement neigh- 
borhood comes the little traveling merry-go-round. 

Its kindly owner lets Anthony earn the rides he can- 
not pay for 5-8 

Brown, hlARGAREt Wise The City Noisy Book, lU. 
by Leonard Weisgacd Harper, 1939 

The Little Cowboy, lU. by Esphyr Slobod- 

kioa. W R. Scott, 1948. 

The little Farmer, ill. by Bsphyt SJobodkina. 

W R Scott, J94S. 4 6 

. The Ltitle Fisherman, ill by DaMov Ipcar. 

W R &ott. 1945 . 

[Golden MacDonald, pseud J The Little 

liUnd, ill by Leonard Weisgard Doubleday, 1946. 

. IColden MacDonald, pseud) Lillie Lost 
Lamb, ill. by Leonard Wcisgard. Doubleday, 1945. 

4 8 

• . The Runaway Bunny (see Bibliography, Chap- 

ter l4). 

ButLA, Clyde R ^ Raaeh for Danny, iJL by Grace 
PaulL Crowell, 1951. „ „ 

- Surprise for a Cowboy, ill. by Grace PaulL 

Crowell, 1950. . 

A story and its sequel about a lirtle ciry boy who 
wanted to be a cowboy, and how his desired ranch 
became a reality. 

Clark, Margery [pseud, fot Maty E. Oatk aoq 
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Jlatgery C Quigley]. The Poppy Seed Caiei, BL 
by ^^aud and Misi^ Petetshaoi. Doubleday, 1929. 

4- 9 

DalcUesh, Alice America Traiels, ill. by Hdde- 
gard Woodward MacmtUan, 1933 Short stories 
about each phase of transportation, from the stage- 
coach to the modern train and airplane. 8-9 
The Blue Teapot, ill. by Hildegatd Wood- 
ward. bfacmiUan, 1931. 

. Relief’s Rocier, ill. by Hildegatd Woodward. 

Macmillan, 1952. 

Appealing and childlike stories with a backgtouod 
of the Nova Scotia coast 9-10 

De Regniers, Beatrice. The Ciant Story, ilL by 
Maurice Sendak. Harper, 1953. All day long. 
Tommy is a great giant busy with gigantic feats, 
but at the day's end he is a sleepy little boy ready 
for bed 4^ 

• A Lillie House of Your Owa, ill by Irene 

Haas. Karcourt, 1955. A childlike introduction to 
the importance of being alone at times— under the 
table or in a blanket tent or other familiar spots. 

5- 7 

■ It a Good Traded ilL by Irene Haas. 

Harcoun, 1956. Crisp rhyming lines tell of the 
little man who trades Icmfe for wife, and continues 
his uides to the merry end 4.7 

Felt, Sue Rosa Too LtuU, ill by authot. Double- 
day, 1950. It Is an imporuni day for Rosa when 
the can at last write her name and have a library 
ard to take home books as the othet children do 

for XTillsam. ill. by autW 
and R, A. Holbetg Houghton, 1935. 4,g 

Hawood, Carolyn ’’B" U for Beliy. BL by au- 
thor Harcourt, 1939. ’ 

— B,l,, W m b, ,„*0C. 

B«„ .,i ,h, B„,, ,n b, 

— ^ U,,!, S,„. ill b, author. M„rru.. 

Bar, W rt, Crrur, .1, b, Morr^^ 

by .urbu, Murro,. 

' W author. Morrow, 19,7 

. f". B,„„, b, 


Morrow, 1949 
— — ^ EJJie and Cardenu. 


‘U by author. Morrow, 
~ UJ.e’s Pay Oiri, dL by 
— la*. .wJ H„ B,, Dr.;,, ,11. b, .uto Mor- 
1914 HurLI” 

~ia !>; ■■‘kor. Hurrour,. 

1943 tlL by author. Morrow, 

l»«b Doaorov. 71. W . M 


two little yisitors to the country finish their hike, 
so back home they hurry for lunch. 6-8 

Koch, Dorothy. I Play at the Beach, ill. by Feodor 
Ro;ankov$ky. Holiday, 1955. A little girl gives a 
TiviJ description of ail the events of her day at the 
seashore Illustrations have color and atmosphere. 

5-8 

Kraus, Ruth. The Grouing Story, ill. by Phyllis 
Rowland. Harper, 1947. 4-6 

- A Hole It to Dig: a Tirsl Book of First 
Defiitiiions, ill. by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 1952. 

4— 

4 A Very Special House, ill. by Maurice Sen- 
dak. Harper, 1955. 4-7 

LENSkI, Lots Cowboy Small, ill by author. Oxford, 
1949. Here is the life of a cowboy, riding the 
range, rounding up cattle, and cooking outdoors. 

.Left Play House, ill. by author. Oxford, 1944. 

hloUy and Polly Imitate the household duties of 
growrn-up$. 

“ The Uiile Airplane, ill, by author. Oxford, 
1958. 

"Phe Little Auto, ilL by author. Oxford, 1934. 

. Tlye Little Farm, ill by author. Oxford, 1942. 

——.Tie Little Fire Engine, ill. by author. Oxford, 
1946. 

— — ^ The Utile Sail Boat, ill. by author. Oxford, 

p* Lille Train, ill. by author. Oxford, 1940. 
■ Small, ill, by author. Oxford. 1951. The 

activities of the Small family throughout the week, 
liNDMANMAj. Snipp, Snapp. Snurr and the Red 
iboet, ill. by author. Wbionan, 1932. 4-8 

— — Imp,, Sjupp. Wr, W ,4. 

til by author. Whitman, 1932. 4.0 

h' Sal, ill by au- 
thor. Viking. 1948. ' 

”941 ill b? .uthor. Vi. 

OnMmj,, i, M,i„, ill, br amhor. Vi- 

i ‘“"I" S'S 

^ 1950 Youu, P.PP, ha, U p„, i„ Ur. annual 
bto in; of ,b. b,b„„„., Moottruj. 6-9 

Sufi,-!?'' """ “>• r 

*= yearl; 

Day. IS allowed “ St. Joseph's 

wricome them back. 

■Winn.'SopfSr 
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FMow the Witil, ill. by Rosti Dovoisin. 

Jft'ykl^lLe, Rehin!" ill. by Roger DovoUl.i 
See Ccete /», ill. by Roger Ot- 

J^:',l°hXMXieet. ai. by Roger D»-- 

Drop SpUth. ill. by Uoo.rd Weirg^d. 
ill. by Roger Doyoirio. Ig.a..oR. 

White Seew, Bright Sm ill. by Roger 
voisin. Lothrop, 1947. . author 

Tudor, TASHA. Pumpkin Moonihme, lU. y 
Oxford 1938 This Halloween story 
SroJoerloo .0 .he o.he. be-.dMly .Ite-.^jd 
books of Tasha Tudor. 

Reolism for older children 

Forerunners , . 

Au:oTl, LOUISA M. UttI, ‘“•.‘‘Vgffl” 

Bu"' F^NCIS HOOOSOR n. 
ill by Nora Utiwm. Lippmcotc, 19 9 ^ 

Twain?M^K [pseud, for 

Adu0ntures of Tom Sawyer 2 

Huckleberry Finn, ill. by r 
vols in 1. Heticage, 1952 (ntst pu 
1885). 

Amerkon, British, end Irish stories 

BiNNS, ARCHIE. Sea Pup. ill. by Ro |q.i 4 

BkSI' CAROL KVR.E. '' 

king, 1956. ,, ( L activities of a 

These delightful stones c^lle^ town 

professor’s family m a nndwestern ^ j2 

and during a year’s trip to • ^ ^ author. 

CHASTAIN, MADTE LEE. Brtght !>«•■ >“• ^ 

Hatcourt, 1952. , Harcoort, 1935. 

=; SS'S^-Vby ...hor. H..r».r. 

iS^Ftipseys «e > big 

S5rde,^S“"^eV»d«..r^ 

Church, Richard Bee 0«J< .» ' •» 

Five boys carefully plan P the qu«« 

old tunnel. When an aco e leadership of the 
unassuming lad who takes over lea 
group and brings them to saiety. 

Cleary. Beverly. Henry Huggins. 

.B by 1D«» 

_l!i'-„e„WB-.„il>.byIo.b°‘"»^““- 
tow, 1952. 


. Henry and Ribsy, ill. by Louis Darling Mor- 

!. Beezus and Ramona, ill. by Louis Dathng 

Morrow, 1955. t- a 

CORBIN, WILLIAM. High Road Home. Coweed- 
UcCeao. 1954 A French boy comes to the United 
Sates to look for a lost father. Nico is hostile to 
all Americans, but as he shuttles back and forth 
across the country he learns that Americans are 

as varied as their huge country. 

ENRIGHT, ELIZABETH. The Saturdays, ill. by author. 
Rineh ^t. Mistake, ill. by author. Rme- 

Then There Were Five, ill- by author. Rine- 
J^.^ntbh Summer, ill. by author. Rinehart^, 
EsJS^LEANOR. The Mo0als. ill. by Ixiuis Sbbod- 

Jlfl.'SnSirLf.I, .11. by Lo™ SlobodbiD. 

J^TefeTit ill. by lomi Slobodkin. Hricorjc 
pj.. ill- by »»*«■ Hcccduii, 1»L 
HOIIERO, RUTH Reteeee Cm, ill. by Gt.» ?»»«- 

„«c down 10 ibe Mcr.cr border ‘ b‘“'", 

3::',: M ci. .nd „,h . ” irty dl 

LOVELACE, MAUD HART. BettyTm, 

M “■ by bob b-o^bi. ao«- 
JIl' S, e.i ret, Ge e.er the Big H.B, iU- by 
J^'tm^A'Gehe.-tetet., .11. by Lois 

SOW town at me rum . romantic 

warm friendship his popular senes 

Tbe 6"' (See Romance fo, 

tell of their grade-school years, to ^ j2 

others m senes ) ^,„hure Tales, lU by au- 

McCLOSm ./vcomrei of Home, 

ihor Viking, 1951. Tnnn „if,thet. 

Price and reminiscences by his g . ^943. 

_1_ H.~, P'tte, “b by “*“■/ “1; 8-12 

Leetit, ill. by eoibo,. flL by 

rrnsome, Arthur, 

K'hSe a»,. Lipploco^. 

D.tt. ill. by femaeleea m.d Heleee 

by Heleoo Cmm,- biP- 

piOCOtt, 1934. 
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IK, u Go 10 S«, »1- •»*“■ 

,2^sllrot^^otef, dl, by auihoi. Maaoillia, 

MBWSON. Tom. Tokw Jot^f 
McOoitty. Villng, 1M5. Torayt » •” "pl”” “ 
to ptocSs ol tone nJ«P'"i “ 

Spfc. h« (.™. P.«to HP. 6'“ “« 

prmmitly end *5 eciion ^g». Robert RMto 
key-t tenimve dr.wines «dd to the Inn. 1M4 
SrnilAN, E. C M temoo nW » SMt- Hnieonti, I95E 

SIBEATPEILD. Noa. Bolhl Siou, Jl by Ritharf 
poethe. Raadom. 1917. , , « 

Circus Shoes, m. by Richard Floethe. Safl- 

dom, 1939. „ 1 

. Movie Shoes, HI. by Susannt SMba. RifuSom, 

1949. 

Terntis Shoes, ill. by Richard Floethe. Ran- 
dom, 1933. 

Tbeaief Shoes, HL by Richard Floethe. Ran- 
dom, 1945. 

S-niEFr, 3AMES. Gooi-hye, My lady. Lippiocon, 1954. 

12— 

TuNtS, John. All-Amerieen, ill. by HaaJ Walleen. 

HarcouH, 1942. 10-16 

■ - The Duke Decides, HI. by James MacDooaldL 
Hareourt, 1939. 

I - . Tbe Iren Duke, Ub by Johan BuU. Hatcouit, 

1938. 

The best college storicj we have for the precoUege 
boy. The Iron Duile is about an Iowa boy's ad)un- 
ments to Harvard. The Duke Decides finds him a 
member of the Olympic crack team. 12-16 

- . I. Tiie Kid Comes Back Morrow, 1946. The 
teadjusement of a boy back from the service. A 
baseball story. 12-14 

— — . The K(d from TomkinivtlU, til. by ). H 
Barttum Hucoutc, 1940 Roy Tucket, a anuU- 
(owo boy, makes a big-leapie baseball ceam. fine 
story of his uaimcig, mistakes, sod triumphs. All 
the Turns books are popular sports stories with a 
strong emphasis on community ideals. 11-15 
VAN StqCKUM, HtU3A. Canadien Summer, HI by au- 
thor Viking, 1948. Advencures of the Mitchell 
family in a summer coreage near Montreal, where 
Mr. Mitchell has gone to work. 

Tie Cos/age eS Bansry Bay, ill, by author. 

ViVing, 1938. 

. Francie on she Run, ill. by author. Vikine 

1939, op. 

. The .Mirc^elli, lU by author. Viking, 1945. 

. Pegeen, ill. by author Viking, 1941. 10-14 

Wilson, Hazel. Uerkers, ill by John N. Batron, 
Knopf, 1950 

— — . Herbert Agein, ill by John N. Batioa, Knt^, 

——.hUnJ Su m met, dL by Rkhssi Roedie. Abine. 
don<xkesbury, 1949 

Mote F»« uith Herbert, lU. by John N. Bar- 

fon. Knopf. 1954 

Herbert is a younger Homer Price, and bis aJven- 
mtes and vicissitudes are equally funny. IJeuJ 
Summer is a family story with the boy as ^ center 
of interesL These are very popular stories. 


Negro stories 

BnM, Lorraine and Jerrold. Tu>o Is a Teem, ill 
byErnestCrkWow. Hatcoutt, 1945. o*/ 

BONTEMPS. ARNA. Sad-Taeei Boy, ill. by ^‘*8’''’® 
Burton. Houghton. 1937. ' 

BUJIGWYN. MEBANE HoLOMAN. Lucky Mtscbief. ill. 
by Gertrude Howe. Oxford, 1949. This book com- 
bioes the viftuts of being a good mystery, a story 
about 4 H activities, and a picture of « substantial, 
rural Negro rommunity. The feud between wo 
boys is finally dissolved in tbeii devotion to theic 
pet steers. 

Db Anceli, Marguerite. Bright April, ill. by au- 
Hioc. Doubleday, 1946. , 

Evans, Eva Knox. Aramiota, ill. by Enck Berry 
(pseud, for Aliena Best]. Putnam, 1935. 

AramintAs Coal, ill, by Erick Berry (pseud. 

foe Aliena. Best], Putnam, 1938. 

_ , , Jerome Anthony, ill. by Erick Berry (pseud, 
for AUena Best}. Putnam, 1936. 7-10 

Faulkner, Georcene, and John Becker. Melindas 
Medal, ill. by Elton C Fa*. Messner, 1945. A hu- 
morous and tender story of a little Negro girl, 
Metiftdy, who is boundlessly happy when the fam- 
ily moves to a new housing project When a fire 
breab out at her school, Melmdy proves her 
bravery. 8-10 

Garrard, Phillis. Banana Tree Houte, ill. by Berta 
aod Elmer Hader. Coward-McCaaOi 1938. Charm- 
ing story ol Island Negro chddten, especially a 
little girl who triumphs over ber older brothers by 
discovering a valuable uve. 6-8 

Hunt, Mabel Leick. Ladyuke farm, ilL by Go- 
ihilde Effibree Fuck. Lippincott. 1952. 9*l2 

Jackson, Jesse. Call Me Charley, ilL by Doris 
Spiegel. Harper, 1945. 10-13 

Lanc. Don. On the Dark of the AloOn, ill. by Nedda 
Walker. Oxford. 1943. A little Negro boy with pet 
tauooas and possum. A moving story ti the ani- 
mals and the bey’s love for them. 9-l4 

LattiHORE, Eleanor. Junior, a Colored Boy of 
Charleston, lU. by author. Hticouft, 1938. B-lO 

Means, Florence Crannell. Great Day sn the 
Morning. Houghton, 1946 Another lovable Negro 
girl experiences the bitteiaess of ladal prejudice 
but has the courage to go on. At Tuskegcc she 
comes to know Dr. Carver and decides to become 
a outse. \2.U 

— — . Shuttered VPindows, ill. by Armstrong Sperry. 
Houghton, 1938. A Northern Negro girl adjusts to 
more primitive Southern life. 12-14 

Newell, Hope. A Cap for Mary IXUt. Harper, 1953. 
Two young nursing students entet as the first Negro 
trainees in a New York Sute hospiul. There they 
make a happy adjustment to the new life, their fel- 
low workers aod the patients. The story is told 
with warmth and humor. 12-16 

Sharpe, Stella G. Tobe, ill with photographs by 
Charles Fattell. Uoiv. of North Carolina Press, 

6.g 

Tarry. Ellen, and Marie Hall Ets. My Dog 
Rinty. 111. by Alexander and Alexandra Alland, Vi- 
king, 1946. 8-10 

Tunis, John R. All-American (see American, Brit- 
ish. and lush stories). 
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Stories of American Ifidlon* 

Note- A few historical stories are included for 

and Sidney Armer. Longmans, 1931. 

BUFF, MARY. Cloud, rev. cd., ill. y 

Ai«.v Af«., ill. by <!“»'»'> ®"«- 

S“ii ’'mitl' nI- 

rows. Crowell, U35. “fc .Upohetd and had 

ClAwc, ANN Nolan. B/«. C«o« 1^ ,’ 

Allan Housnt. V.k.ng, 195A. Htrtet.. 

. I„ M, Mother’, Hottie, 'U- by V.uno ""J, 

J^.iTne.eio BUeUrl Ub by Vd- 

111. by i.y»J li’/i 

. W of the Artiet, ill. by J»n 

Catb. 

1946 The iioty o( * _ SL'° „a „o«ht h.> 

developed the Cherokee alphabet and ta 

people to read. .. l, p,ul Lana. 

LampmaN, EVELYN. NavaJo "• J„.nld Rote. 

Donbleday, 1956. O'Pb”?* "-'T happ.net. 
rated lot by hex Staodt"0'be', 6oJ “ n .hx Ore- 
in being with other young rompanion. 
eon Indian school. n.j.A of $h« Young 

ulmnABN, JONAEEP. Ti. "'f"' l^' 1,54. A 
Hnnlax, ill. by ““‘e Denettoi^^. b _ 
dittinguiihed ttoty of a V ,Le 

boy who grows to Indian. Back- 

cultures of the white man and thej^ 
ground of the story is ’i ,j| by Paul Gal- 

M^RAW, ELOISB. Moccassn Yrml. lU. by 

done. Coward-Mcann, A«an 

McNiCKLE,D’ABCV.f?««^ of this 

Houser. Winston, 1954. 

story is the Southwest j j„,,res the nerds 

white men. A yo“"S ” hazardous journey to the 
of his people and , ijatdiet maize. 

lands of the j.^ELL 

Means, Florence ’ 1941. A Hop» f*™- 

by Oscar Howard Bought . V ,^n.^.oId gitl 

illlptSe'SeV-bl^-* -h"** S 

MOON. GnACB.af.^'xd.tii. by cat! Moon, ponblw 

o'SkilS^k iPteua.,.- 

of ihe uttle PuiUie. lU by Uaire q.,, 

■Wvact! GMLMNE. »” tofc 'Ibb^f-i^, NOtS 
Longmant. 1952. Eo .t ^ 

JSe’eTSXX » h.e» » b“ 


Reglenol and religious minorities 
Angelo, Valenti. The Bells of Bleeder Sireel. ill. 
bv author. Viking, 1949. . 

Big Litsle Island, lU. by author. Viking, 1955. 

A war Lphan learnt to feel at home amonyhe 
Italian- Americans of Manhatun. 

■’■"“itb':; '“n" M™»\«k“r.'r ” 

CaSlI, Roth and LaTJOBE. Beente. ill. by a». 

CEoll ELUt. C-. Dote, the Mott.tde. ill. by 
nn'-tcEufSMStrB. Hx.exx'x Bylte. ill- by 

J^“si 7 p“S tii. by “■b»- '’“bixa^fi 

_! 2 .’-»xe, neoeeU ill. by autbot. D»M'J*y. 
tie m. 111. by autbut. DoubWy. ««• 

Enni, Voolereote, .11. by authot. DouWt; 

ErBlNOK. TA, 

gS ^“''];^°^jofSkes\'S°”94^6.' vLng Bob 
SSa.h«"S»»bo.a 

GAT?fcn,r‘»rS.w, m. by Paul kana. W 

king, 1940. -j-he Green Ginger Jar 

JUDSON. CLARA l^G^M i ^ f,iy,S^y. 

[They Csme from C* J, ^ chi- 

iu. by Piul Brown. thought their 

nese-American jhered too closely to old 

grandmother »"«* /*"“** out to change them. 

Suntry ways, and so t^y s ^ Bohems^. 

-^hy"'^,.'S.e’;1"dS£Ho^om«^^ 

Sv^tMi^scSi 

pound IS Chicago m the W „ 

They Came from ,945, op. All 

m by Ursula ^.^'7aM^he®non-English-spe^i"S 
the difficulties thzt face tn encountered by 

and impovetishri ton. DJmai... 

*e newly ' *. new land. 9-12 

J^\tScZtf^sZt,e.d. lU. by M- tk- 
j!!;SfSwx'.isw,dte.iB.byik<k'kt-;.'“^^ 
JoStf Sa &xx« «/ * 
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taint, ilL by Robert Hennebetger. Dutton, 1952. 

7-10 

. Here Comes Mary Ellen, ilL by Helen Hn^. 

Upplncotf, 1940 8-12 

.. Lucky Penny, ill. by Frederick T. Chapman. 

Aladdin, 1951. Two boys, their mules, and ihelt 
dog are very much alive in this story o( the Ten* 
nessee mountains. 9*12 

Krumcold, Joscph. . . . and now Migt/cl, ilL by Jean 
Chariot Crowell, 1953. 9-12 

Land of the Free Series This series tocludes seveial 

fine stories which highlight contributions of differ- 

ent nationalities to American developmenL 
Havichurst, Walter and Marion. Song of the 
Pinei; A Story of Horutgian Lumbering in IHi- 
eonsin, ill. by Richard Floethe. Winston, 1949. 
Lundy, Jo Evalin Tidewater Valley; A Story of 
the Suiit in Oregon, ill by Margaret Ayer. Win- 
ston, 1949 

Means, Florence and Carleton. Siher Fleece; 
A Story of the Spanith in New Mexico, ill. by 
Edwin Schmidt. Wnston, 1950. 

Oakes, Virginia (Vanya). Footprimt of the 
Dragon; A Story of the Chinese and the Pactfe 
Railways, iIL by Tyrus Wong Wniton, 1949 
ROBINSON. Gertrude. Sign of the CoUen Fish; A 
Story of the Corniih Fiihermen in Maine, til by 
Frederick T. Chapman. Wnston. 1949. 

Zeigl^ Elsie. Tie Blowing-Vand {A Story of 
Bohemian Claimaking m Ohio\, ilL by Jacob 
Landau. Winston 19J5. jl w 

La^cb, MIUUED. Tl. Hommtd, Y,„, ,IL br 

Siouins SuJ». Itraari. 19)0. Tbt praitaj 

vaaia farm had made her reUtivn eirtemel. »bet 
when gay young Vicky came to soend a vear 

fun as well 

work, and Vicky herself gained a new 

• dl by Mary Stevens-'Ha'r^ 

^rt, 1948 After having been pas«d abo^ranSng 
numerous relative, mneyeatKiUl Oss.e l 

real home with Uncle Eben in the Great lakes 

t^n. and the happy winter when the harvcK was 
—■ .Sand in Her Shots, ill by Madye Lee 

coast ol Florida brines a new irnd n/ 1 1 
«Br. rmmg brorhr. fa. .b^" " 

IjaasKi diffmenc eapcnencc, 9-12 

— . »!.. R,j,. E,::,, ,U b, 

— . T„, B.,, b, „,b„, 

— . Car,., ,.M, s„b, jb b, 

— . W/r b, .„b„. 

— . P„™ SrW, dl b, „0.o,, 

~. S, c.:, rU. b, 

9-12 


liDE, Alice, and Margaret Johansen. The XC'ooden 
Locket (see Mystery oles). 

Lindquist, Jennie D. The ColJen Neme Day, III. by 
Garth Williams. Harper, 1955. Nancy's visit to 
Grandma and Grandpa Benson and their Swedish 
neighbors reaches its joyous climax when a name 
day is found for her. A heart-warming story with 
fine characteriration. 9.] 1 

MUSCRAVC, FLORC-vcr. Marged, ill. by Arline K. 
Thomson. Farrar, Straus, 1956. Twelve-year-old 
Marged and her family, including Grandma, arrived 
from Wales, eager for a home on the river, near 
Pittsburgh. After a few brief rnonihs of happiness, 
ffocwls reached their home and tost the lives of the 
parents. Marged's heartbreak and slow adjustment 
make this an unusual story. ] 1.14 

Sercdy, Kate. A Tree for Peter, ill. by author. Vi- 
king. 1911. A story of shantytown complicated by 
a rather confusioR symbolism, but a beautiful story 
with some of Kate Seredy's finest pictures 9-12 
Simon. Charlie Mw, Lou Corner, dl. by Howard 
Simon. Duicon. 1935. 10-12 

- Robin on the Mountain, ill. by Howard 
Simon. Dutton. 1934, Cadmus, 1910. An Oiatk 
roounuin boy builds a log house for hi, family’s 
first permanent home. 12-14 

— . Roundabout, ill. by Howard Simon. Dutton, 
1941. Family adventures in a village near the 
Missmippi. j(^j2 

Sojmsra. VIRCMTA, Ti, H,»„ K„, jib f, 
lull Cassel Stnbner, 1954. 13.I6 

— PUn CM. iU. br Ourlo Gter. Hirtotm, 

e»2. ill br Robm 
Henneberger. McCraw, 1953. g.12 

— ^'^rsh of Character, ill. by Robert 
Henneberger. McGraw. 1954. ' j jO 

— .M,. ,11. br R„l,„ n„„,.b„K,. Mc- 

T.m„. Jo™ R, K,,,,.,, Ka, PI 

.rJ-Mc&nn”l9)2^^’*^' Uowfri. Ctw- 

1“- S 

rx™,rr£r bS k 

rh. b„ef Xlb T'- 

P» ' until his mother has to co awav that 

■fra. .rorin J^.fi 'L“ 'PWorJor !■> 

for animals and for th^ A° ^ fueling for nature, 
divid^ in- 
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Mystery totes 


Mystery To«es 

Hightower Florence. J'lrr. \r,<c a 

“SrrSh a„a joe ^ 

=/s„riL 

resort island is quite sure s Young Charlie 

treasure somewhere on her propc ty. , jo 

Porter, summer visitor, is more than ^4 

,.°d hei io a ,ec,e. 

>- H Ba. 

vh.i i9«. Good 

mosphere ma,k ,hi, '»“S ® ,1-13 

KASTNER, ERICH. ^”>1"%™ . D„„bleda,. 1930. 
May Massee. lU. Walt 

Robbed while tcave mg o B«' " * ^.wanre of a 

mother, young Emil, ;r’‘Vi,V hS 

group of boys, tracks down ^jl Raymond 

KELLY. ERIC P.rre.™™ "”*"' -Weiiera 

Lufkin. Macmillan. 1937. ^ ^ includes a 

which starts ^ith a murder mystery ana 
search for treasure. Dunlopl Hoff? 

KYLE. ELISABE™ [pseud / JJ- h,oo. 1947. A 
Hotel. Ill by Nora Unwin H 
Scotch family opens ns involved m the 

children of the family s irnusually SO®d back* 
mystery of a lose manusc ‘P characters lO U 

U='e ^vM..o 

iil. by 5.0.000 CO.* 

USCE, ISABELLE 

ill. by Blanoio* W. 

of”. GoW» ^..y ( 1 - 

raphy. Ch.p.« lb)- ,|1 by M*"- 

LEIGHTON, MARGARET. S<«< * W«n" 

Srfo^Hs'S.toom'eaii^J'S jo„rnsen 

^0*0° to*"- ^ 


The wooaen 

Viking, 1953. ^ ,, uvei P 4 »#ert-«^y. 

LlNDGREN, ASTRID. 3dl pon Treeman. Vi- 

tr. by Herbert Antoine. lU t>y 

king, 1954 watter Deiecfif^' ^ by 

B:n Bergson, Master 

Glanzman V.kmg, 1952. are 

sSiisHisi 

stolen jewels and res murderer. Oxford, 

other book they Deiect.ves. Oxfota. 

LOCKWOOD. MYNA. TA 


1940. A little Italian-Ametican boy leads his gang 
in Sliding part of a rate violin his father is^ r(j 

M^DE^ Stephen. The Buckhoard Stranger, ill. by 
Paul Caile. Harcoure. 1954. A mysterious stranger 
rules into a small New Hampshire town with a 
Negro leading a slim horse. Two boys discover a 
few untaliring clues that lead 
for Chuck. Barney, and the wonderful horse. 12 
The Fish Hawk's Nest, ill. by Edward Shen- 

Kb dl. by Ed,.id shyj. 
TJ/e Ml, ill. by lye To.nie»d. H..- 
J^"swL In ,te .■■. by Bd.aid Sb.™„. 

in ,3. .11 by J.»-« 

Donald. Harcourt. 1937. . ^ 

ORTON HELEN F. Mystery at the ti tle ^^^94 1 

J::T M,T^°np''t’'cl>i'nn». . 11 . by Eob«. 

B«. ill. by Kob. 
.11 by R* 

Ill- by 

.lb by « 

p„'B'’^L3N.KE,m;y...W,.,.ll.byJ.*^«y"' 
Viking. 1955. „ jj Rafaello 

The Mystery of Burnt Hill. “i. py 

.11 b, J* 'H-y.yyr. W 

kS-bell. D C, , 1 . 1 .11 by b-VlS 

5 b.p«d. Houghton, 1955. ,11 by 

”ri3'!S'‘S"pu“.ri946 ( 6 «P«b .ol5«b 

WILSON. Eleanore H 

o^rSy'^H ief!". .»'.»» by . .»«y 

wInterfeld, Henry. Det««^" *” 
liogtapby. Chapter 16). 

Romonee Morrow, 1954. 

BELL, Margaret. Love Is^ Morrow, 1948. 

^AEifn'lto trw-" 

(.*01 .nd biothots have soriM 

Hoic ahe »>«“ bn bj 

her from drou-o.AS .o ^ f.. , dutan 

Florence marries at eig 
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wilJetness home. The first year ends in happy unity 
after considerable confiia. 14— 

Candill, Rebecca, ne Uouie of ihe rifm. ill. by 
Genia. Longmans, 1954. Spoiled fifteen*yeaf old 
Monica Fifer is sent to the ancestral farm of the 
Fifets for the summer. Rebellious and selfish, Mon- 
ica learns the hard way, but the disastrous effecn 
of the drouth wake her up. Well-drawn characters 
and warm family feeling compensate for the stand- 
ard plot. 

CavaKna, Bcity. a Olfl Clin Dream, Westminster 
Press, 1948. Shy, oversensitive Lorette wins a block 
of flying lessons for writing an essay in the high- 
school contest Her love of planes gives her a new 
zest for living, and a more outgoing personality in 
her relations with boys and other girls 

. Going on Sixteen Westminster Press. 1946. 

Julie forgets some of the miseries of her social fail- 
ures by plunging into her favorite occupations. In 
the process of dog training and drawing she finds 
herself. 

- . Six on Eaiy Street Westminster Press, 1954 
A resentful Debby parts from Craig, her favoriic 
date and reluctantly accompanies her famd* to the 
small resort they plan to run on Nantucket. Her 
sense of family is quickly restored after an accident 
to her brother, and life becomes bright once again 
when Craig comes to see her if ia 

Clearv, Beveriv. F,h,e„ m v, 

all a handsome boy friend. Her progress, along with 

iiVaTaht ^ « told 

MMsfymg reatiry. t2.i< 

Daly, MAmtm Smmmi DoJJ 'iMj 

N™llf b, V.„ 

by V„. N™n.. 

“>• by vr 'iiS, c.„„, 

mi !'"”" by v«. c„.„. 

The high school years bring new < j 

acuvit.es, and problems too 

Tib Betsy discovers her affmm 

growing, and the senes cnn^ j swadfast Joe 

earlier titles m senes ) ^ 

'“"''"'■'‘‘“““'XsvroyS 
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that the group's ideas and aaivities do not coincide 
with the school's best interests She resigns, and 
finds a happier and freer companionship with other 
girls and boys. 12-16 

Stolz, Mary. T/>e Orgamiy Cnpcaket. Harper, 1951. 
In ibis happy combination of career and romance 
iioriM, three student nurses in their final jear of 
training are ready for the future, two with marriage 
in the offing, and the third ready at last to make 
the best of a home situation with an unwelcome 
stepmother. 

.V-eSea Culh \r’nle Me Harper, 1951. Over- 

protecti^ Jean ampbell. a sorry wallflower at the 
ichoot dance, welcomes a chance to spend the sum- 
met at her uncle's seashore resort as a waitress. In 
the close contaa with other student helpers, both 
her latent social qualities and a capacity for under- 
standing others develop. 

Mrs. Stole' stories face youihful problems at a 
somewhat more adult level, and arc for the more 
mature young reader. 

Chapter 16 Other times ami places 

Amerieon historical fiction 

■'’sxr, 

DestJ. /fay-roor. 
btX /«m«l t >^54. Tale of a 

„ «'■ 
Sy^KS’ fSf," iU. by Ka« 

Bulla, Clyde RoBrBT n’ . 12-16 

C,o;ST9sTi'''£'’£ill by 
down the great river on a In/ \ 

■" f pLToi 

CrOTOll, lMS.*An”.2y5',75b'' 

£775; «bo 

1949,^ C'”-'". 

search of gold bur firiA. T “ California in 
Bulla with his easy teitTm*^ Measures instead. Mr. 
and pleasing style- h^ ■« ®"^8es always a unique 

t,o„_ • a story teller of distinc- 

Cam. Mary Jane ChiiAr.,. t , 8-10 

ai- by Bob Kuhn 

**ocy of a pioneer family who 
aw* to Oregon's Wlll,m /°“f"«yed from Mis- 
Cation. BRcfc 1844. 10-12 

‘ " Shenandoah. E>ouble- 


day, 1955. Bruce Carwn, Pulctter Prize wiimeT, 
writes absorbingly of Civil War days in ibis stoiry of 
young Bob Hayden, flag bearer for General Sheri* 
dan. 12-16 

Caudill, Rebecca. Tree of FrecJom, ill. Dorocl^ 
Bayley Morse. Viking. 1949. 12-14 

Cluff, Tom. f>Unulemen of the Sea, ill. by Tom 
O Sullivan Wilcox & Foilett, 1955. In the first 
naval battle of the Revolutionary War the peojJe 
of Machias Township in Maine fought off the 
King’s Navy rather than surrender their lumber 
for enemy use. A wefl*cald story based on a true 
incident. 10-14 

COATSWORTH, Elizabeth. Away Goes Sally, ilL by 
Helen Sewell Macmillan, 1934 
Tatr American, ill. by Helen Sewell. Mac- 
millan, 1940. 

^ Five Bushel Farm, ill. by Helen Sewell. Mac- 
millan, 1939. 

■ — ■. The Golden Horseshoe, ill by Robert Law. 
son. Macmillan, 1933. The daughter of an Indian 
princess and a Virginia officer finally wins tespect 
and affeaion of her English half-brother. 10-12 

Crawford, Phyllis. "Hello, the Boat" ill. by Ed- 

ward Lamng. Holt, 1938. A resourceful family 
journeys from Pittsburg w Cincinnati ia 1816 
aboard a steamboat fitted out as a store. 9-11 

DalGUESH, Alice. T&« Bearr on Hemhek Mountain, 
ill. by Helen Sewell. Scribner, 1952. 

— The Columhuj Story (see Bibliography, Chap- 
ter 18). 

— ■ — . The Courage of Sarah Noble, til by leooatd 
We/sgard Scribner, 1954. 

— ■' . The 4th of July Story, ill by Macie Nonoast. 
Scribner, 1956. 

— ■ .. The Tbanksgtung Story, ill by Helen Sewell. 
Scribner, 1954 

Douglas, Emily AppUseed Farm, ill by Anne 
Vaughan. Abmgdon-Cokcsbury, 1948. Ten-f«r-oW 
Penny hears about a visit Johnny Appleseed once 
made to her family’s Indiana farm 8-10 

Edmonds, Walter D. The Matchlock Gun, ill. by 


Paul Lancz Dodd, 1941 

. Tom 'X'hipple, ill by Paul Una. Dodd. 1942. 


Field, Rachel. Cahco Bush, ill. by Allen 

Macmillan. 1931. ^ , , ^7 

Forbes, Esther Johnny Tremain, ill. by Lyoo 
Houghton, 1943. . .. . 

GendhoN, Val, The Fork in the Trail. lU- by Sidney 
Quinn. Longmans, 1952 A young pionee^tao* «P 
a cattle trading post on the route to the Wor rim- 
ing the gold rush days. 

Gray, Elizabeth Janet. Beppy Mar/oae of O^iei 
Town (1715), iH. by Loren Barton. Viking 1936- 

. Fair Adienture (modern). Viking. I94U. 

■ . Jane Hope (I860). Viking, 1933- 

• . Meggy Macintosh (1775), lU- bf Margnesste 

deAngeJi Viking, 1930. , 

Thr, .. El„ab«h Gray', fine .a, a 
Carolina. The perioJ of each boot » 

The aece, abow. the cha«jea .n manner., o..^ 
and problems of one region. 

Hoff, Carol. Johnny Texas, sll. by Bob Meyew- 
Wilcox & FolJetf. 1950. 


Johnny Texas on the San Antonio Road, ilL 

by Earl Sherwan Wilcox & Folktc, 1953. 

These two stones follow the fortunes of a GcrmaD 
immigrant family m Texas during the 1830’$ In 
fhe first boot, the mother’s unhappiness almost 
causes the family to leave-a heartbreak for Joknoy, 
who loves the new country. In the sequel, Johnny 
takes a wagonload of corn to Mexico, and faces 
serious dangers bringing the money back. Fine 
characcetization. 9-12 

LampmAN. Evelyn. Tree li'agon, ill. by Robert 
Frankenbetg Doubleday, 1953. 10-13 

LenSKI, Lois. Puritan Adventure, ill, by author, lip- 
pincott, 1944 Massachusetts is the scene of this 
vivid rale of Colooul times A light-hearted young 
aunr Itota England visiu a strict Puritan lawily, 
bridging gaiety and laughter with her. 11-14 
MchlEEKlN, Isabel Journey Cake, ill. by Nicholas 
Panesis Messuer, 1942. Six motherless diildren, m 
the care of an intrepid old free Negro woman, 
journey through the wilderness to join their father 
in Boone's Kentucky. 1 0-12 

AfASON, AflBiALL Caroline and Her Kettle Named 
MaaJ, ill by Kathleen Voute. Macmillan, 1951. 

— — . Utile Jonathan, ilL by Gcofge and Doris 
Hauman. Macmillas, 1944 
■ ■■— . The Middle Sister, ill, by Grace Pauli Alac- 
mdlan, 1947. 

— — . Susannah, the Pioneer Cost', ill by Maud and 
Miska Petersham Macmillan, 1941 
• — . Young Mr. Meeker and Hts Exctttng Journey 
to Oregon, ill by Sandra James Bobbs, 1952, 0 p. 
Easy-to-tead pioneer stones full of humor and 
aaion. Sometimes the animals talk, which seems 
out of key with factual details S-10 

MeadER, Stephen W. Boy uitb a Pack, ill by id- 
ward Shenton. Harcoutt, 1939. An exciting story 
of a young Yankee peddler. 

I ■— . Jonathan Coet West (see Bibliography, Chap- 
ter 15). 

— Ritrr of the WoUes, ill. by Edward Shenton. 
Hdfcourt. 1948. This story of boys held captive by 
Indians gives an unusually detailed picture of In- 
dian life and individual Indians. "The hero tastes 
ctueltv and kindness, and finally manages m 
escape. 11-14 

Who Rides in the Dark^ (see Bibliography, 


Uiapter 17/. 

Meadowcroft, Enid. By Secret Railway, ill. by 
Henry C PiK. Crowell, 1948 The story of a white 
boy's rescue of a freed Negro who had been ear- 
ned » the South again illegally 11-14 

Meigs, Cornelia * Clearing Weather, ilL by Frank 
Dobias Little, 1928, op 

, ne Covered Bridge. Jl. by Marguerite de 


Angelt Macmillan, 1936. 

— — , *Master Simon's Garden, ill 


by John Rae. 


Macmillan, 1929. 

The New Moon, new ed , ill by Marguerite 

de Angeh Macmillan, 1929- 

Swift Rivers, ill by Peter Hurd Little. \)ii. 

. The Vanished Island, ill by Dorothy Bayley. 

Afaanillan, 1941. , 

The milow Whistle, ill. by E. D. Smith. Mac- 
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. in the Chimney. iU. by Louise Jlaos- 

fie!d. MjcmiUan, 1934 , 

All these histotical novels are good, and 
Matted at« especially popular. , ,•1 -r i 
Orton. Helen Fuller Treasi/re m the Dale Trunk 


A brief story with boli<iay reading possibilities. 9*12 
JONES. Rtrra FosDioc. Boj of the Pyamids; 


SiCKELS. Eleanor la Caluo and Crinoline (see Bib- 

smi'S.' o. K„;., .0 b, 

Gildone Hatcouft, 1952. 

- Tontahauks and Trouble, ill by Paul GaWoDC. 


Harcourt, 1955. « . u . 

Vnldernett Journey, ill. by Paul Galdone. 


Hatcourt, 1953. , ^ .1 .. 

— . ’Winter Danger, ill by Paul Galowie Hat- 
court, 1954 

SWFT, Hildeoarce H. Raiireai to Freedom, «U by 
James Daugherty. Harcourt, 1932 A utie siwy of 
3 Negro slave who helped her people to freedom 
during the Civil War. 10-14 

Twain, Mask. T2ie Aivaiwsrai of HaikUhtTry Finn 
(see Bibliography, Chapter 15). 

. The Adventures of Tom Saiuyer (see Bibli- 
ography, Chapter 15). 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls. By the Shore/ of Silver 
Lake, ill. by Garth Williams. Harper, 1953 
. . Farmer Boy, ill. by Garth WiUvatns Hatpet, 
1953. 

Lull* House in tb* Big VPoods. ill. by Cacth 
WilUatns Hatpec, 1953. 

.. Lttl* House on the Prairie, til. by Garth 
Williams Harper, 1953 

Little Totvn on the Prairie, ILL by Garth Wil- 
liams. Harper, 1953. 

■ ■ The Long "Winter, ilL by Garth Williams. 
Harper, 1953 

On the Banks oj Plum Creek, ilL by Garth 

Williams Hatpet, 1953. 

— — These Happy Golden Years, ilL by Garth 
Williams. Harper, 1953- 9-15 

Wilson, Kaieu llu Indian Brother, iIL by Robert 
Heoneberget. Abingdon-Cokesboty, 1955. Based on 
a true incident of the 1800’s « this sioty of Brad 
Porter, left alooe ta a htaioe piooeet cabin and 
rescued from survauoa by an ladun chief and his 
son. 10-14 


tery of Ancient Egypt, ill by Dorothy Bay ey 
Aforse Random, 1952. Ten-year-old Kaffe heljrt 
capture a thief who was stealing from a Phataoh s 
tomb Aa esciting story, set in the days of the 
boitding of pyramids , , ^ 

lAWRENCE. ISABELLE. The Gift of the Golden Cup, 
dLbyChatles V John. Bobbs, 1946. . ^ ^ 

Niko, Sculplor's Apprentice, ill. by Arthur 

hfartdcvia. Viking, 1956. Athenian life in the days 
when the Parthenon was being built is vividly re- 
created in this story of the boy Niko, his noble 
slave Pcton, and a lively family. Excitemeot and 
complications ate incteased with the advent of an 
undisciplined girl from Sparta Pericles and Phidias 
move in and out of this sparkling tale. 9-12 

Theft of the Golden King, ill. by Charles 

V John. Bobbs. 1948. 11-14 

McGraW, ELOISE Mara, Daughter of the Nile. Cow~ 
atd Mc<jnn, 1953. lX-15 

Morrison, LuOLE. The Lost Queen of Egypt, ill. by 
Franz Gentz and Winifred Bruncon. Lippmcott, 
1937. 12-14 

S.NEDEKER. Caroline Dale. The Forgotten Daugh- 
ter, ilL by Dorothy Lathrop Etoubleday, 193?- A 
go^ tale and a thosougb study of Roman life 10-14 
— — . A Triumph for Flaviui, ill. by Cedric Rogers 
Lothrop, 1955. 'The story of a young Roman boy 
who. in compuslon foe bis Greek slave and teacher, 
works to secure bis freedom Ittceresting background 
of ancieot Rome aod early Christian days and dan- 
gets. 8-U 

The Xlhue Isle, ilL by Fria Kredel. Double- 
day, 1940. An interesting picture of the stormy be- 
pnniogs of the Qiristian eta in Rome 10-14 

WiNTEFPELD, Henry. Detectives in Togas, tr. by 
Rkhard and Clara Winston, ill, by Charlotte 

Kleioect. Hatcourt, 1956. 10-13 


European hisforical fiction 


The cincient world 


COE. FRimniJCK. Graven uuh Thnt, ill by Robert 
Halloct. Crowell, 1950 Adventures of Ilia and Ag, 
two Cro-Magnon boys, in then siruggie fox sur- 
vival ,I.,4 

COOUDCt, OLIVIA, tgjpuan Adtemuret. ilL by Jo- 
seph Inw Houghton, 1954 j2-16 

FAsaiJOTn. Marcherita. a Bow m the Ooud JL 
by Moyti Uatham. Oxford, 1954 Thw revAem 
and inugioativc story of Noah’s Ark wers the pe- 
ti^fr^ the building of the Ark to the end of the 
flood The story cetuers about *ree tbildren who 
were among the rescued. i,i< 

Wowi CoMtJ M<C.m^ 193(1 
.ho, ,h« ,o,p„„,w, , o„,J. 


Bennett, John Master Skylark, ilL by Reginald 
Birdj. Grosser, 1924 (first pub in 1897). A story 
of Shakespeare's day. 12-14 

Buff, Mart. The Apple and the Arrou, tll by Con- 
rad BuS, Houghton, 1951. The stirring story of 
William Tell and his son Walter, with many dra- 
matic illustrations by Swiss-born Conrad Buff. 9-12 
Bulla. CLTOE. Tfie Sword m the Tree, ill by Paul 
GaWone Crowell, 1956 King Arthur administers 
|usu« at the plea of young Shan, whose uncle has 
cast hij father ttito ptison and seized the castle. 

. 8-10 
Chute, MARCHirrTE. The Innocent V'aifaring, ill. 
by author. Dutton, 1955. 

— The ITonJerful Vinter, ilL by Grace Golden. 

Dunon, 1954. 11-14 

COWENTZ, Catherine gate. 7^« Beggar/ Penny. 
iIL by Hilda van Stockuia Longmans. 1943. A fine 
hotoncal «oty of the siege of Leyden by the 
Spanish. 12-14 

De A-vcEU. Marguerite. Black Fox of Lome, Ul. 
by author. Doubleday, 1956. The twins Jan and 
Drus, are delighted to go ‘’a-Viking’' with their 
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father, bur storms and shipwreck land them in the 
hands of a Scotch villain, Gavin the Black Fox. 
The father is killed, and the twins survive by keep- 
ing well apart and interchanging places in wtle 
and croft. Their adventures carry them all tiver 
tenth-cenrury Scotland. A complex, difiiadr seory, 
beautifully illustrated. 8-12 

. The Door in the Wall, ill. by author. Double- 
day, 1949- 8-11 

DiX, Beulah M. Merrylips, ill. by F T Mcrrfli and 
Anne Cooper. Macmillan, 1925. The clash betueen 
Cavaliers and Roundheads makes an exciting back- 
ground for this adventure story. 10-14 

Evernden, Margery. Kni^hl of Florence, ill. by 
Rafaello Busuni. Random, 1950. The are of Flor- 
ence in the Middle Ages as it affects the life of a 
noble family whose eldest son aspires to be an 
artist. 10-12 

Gibson, Katharine. Oak Tree House, HI. by Vera 
Bock. Longmans, 193d An old couple build a tree 
bouse iit the middle of the King's Highway, save 
the King’s messenger, and receive the tree legally 
for life from the King. 10 12 

Gray, Elizabeth Janet. AJam of the Road, ill by 
Ro^rt Lawson. Viking, 1942. 12-14 

Harkett, Cynthia. Kteholas and the Wod-Fack, 
ill. by author. Putnam, 1953. Young Nicholas 
Fetterlock discovers the source of the mysterious 
wool thefts which were bringing disgrace to his 
father. A colorful story of the medieval wool in- 
dustry. 11-15 

Hawes, Charles B. Dark Frigate, ill. by Anton Otto 
Fischer. Little, 1934. An exciting sea tale in the 
days of the Sfuafcs. 12-14 

Hodges, C. Walter. Columbut Sails, ill. by author. 
Coward McCann, 1950 This well liked story of 
Columbus and his voyages is fiaion based on faas 
and IS tremendously moving 11-14 

Kelly. Eric R The BLuksmth of Vsho, ill. by 
Angela Prusaynska. Macmillan, 1930. An exciting 
story of the partition of Poland. 

. The Trumpeter of Krakow, ilL by Angela 

Ptusjynska. Macmillan, 1928 Difficult lo read but 
an absorbing story. Newbery MedaL 12-14 

\s>y5KB ASTOWEWS. He Went wifft 
dl. by Paul Quinn. Houghton, 1943. 

' ; He Went with Marco Polo, ill. by C. 1- Bald- 

win and Paul Quinn. Houghton, 1935. _ 

. He Went with Vasco Da Gama, ilL by Paul 

Quinn. Houghton, 1938. 

Pun and adveatures, with enough background to 
make the books good histofical fiaion. 10-14 

Magoon, Marian Austin. Uttle Dusty Foot, ill by 

Christine Price. Longmans, 1948. Absorbing sto^ 
of the las-teaveled mecchants of Charlemagne s 
reign, and of young Rauf who shared theu adven- 
tures 10-14 

Ptle, Howard. Mert of Iron, ilL by author. Harper, 
1891, „ , 

. Otto of the Silver Hand, ill by author. Scrib- 

ner, 1888. „ , 

Stein, EvALEEN Gabriel and the Hour Book, lU. by 
Adelaide Everhart Page, 1906. A charming story 
of life in the reign of Louis XII in France. A young 
peasant boy works on the illumined hour boot 


which is to be a gift from the king to his bride. 

Varble. Rachel M. Pep/s Boy, ill. by Kmt 
Doubleday, 1955. The England of the Restoration 
and of Samuel Pepys’ diary is portrayed in all its 
splendor and misery m this story of Toby who 
works as a page boy for Pepys. This is a fssctaadag 
adventure tale, 12-14 


Stories about modern children of 
other lands 

Forerunners 

Dodge, AIArY Mapes. Hans Brinker; or the Silver 
Skates, ilL by George Wharron Edwards Scnbnef, 
1926, 10-12 

Spyri, Johanna. Heidi, ill. by Agnes Tait Lippm- 
cott, 1948. 10-12 

Africa 

Davis, Norman. Piden’t Exciting Summer, ill. bf 
Winslade. Oxford, 1950. 

— — . Picken's Great Adventure, ill. by Winslade- 
Oxford, 1949. 

— . Picken’s Treasure Hunt, iU. by Winslade Ox- 

ford. 1955. 

Exciting ules of a Gambian chiefs son and hif 
pet monkey, Benji, who go seeking adventure in 
the ;ung)e and invariably find it S-ll 

Enright, Elizabeth Kmtu, ilL by author. Rme- 
hart, 1935, o p In Ttrne for True Tales and Almost 
True, ed. by May Hili Aibuihnot. Scott, 1953. 8-1 1 
CaTTI, ATHUO Kamanda. an Afr/tan Boy, ilJ with 
photographs. McBride Co, 1953. A winning ten- 
year-<^d boy of the Belgian Congo accompanies one 
of the author's expeditions 10-12 

I - ^ SartHga, the Pygmy, ill by Kon Wiese Scrib- 
ner, 1939- This story is an unusual account of the 
life of a little known people. 11-14 

MiBSKY, Reba. Seven Grandmothers, ili. by W T 
Mars. Wilcox & foUer^ 1956 

- .. .. Thirty One Brothers and Sisters, ill. by W ‘E’ 
Mars. Wilcox & Follett, 1952. 

Stones of the African veld which give an unusually 
vivid picture of Sasatly life. la Thtrsy One Brothers 
and Sisters, Nomusa, the daughter of a Zulu chief, 
reluctaody abandons her tomboy role for more 
womanly duties. In the sequel, Nomusa decides to 
tsaio for ptofessionil tiuisiDg so she can help her 
people most effeaively. 9*12 

China and Japan 

Bro, Marguerite. Sa-Mei’s Golden Year, ill. by 
Kurt Wiese. Doubleday. 1950. It is Su-Mei and 
her friends of the younger generation who save 
their Oiinese village from famine when the wheat 
crop IS endangered. 11-14 

Buck. Pearl. The Big Wave, ilL by Hiroshige and 
Hokusai. Day, 1948. Jiya leaves the coast after a 
Ti/lal ware destroys his home end the entire fishing 
village. When he is grown, he courageously retur^ 
to his traditional occupation There is a heroic qual- 
ity in the lelling which mates this Japanese 
a fnemorable one. 
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rurFKMORE. KAYMONU rujiu, lo- 

19^1. Small Fuiio achieves bis |f«t de- 
sl«. w climb to the rop of the voJcaoO. Fumai^ 

HANDFDRTti, THOiiAS. Afef U jH by an^f. 

bleday. 1938. The pleasant aavenfufW of a litile 
Chinese girl at the Fair. A picture book ahich 
the Caldecott Medal for 1939- t_ v ' 

LATnXORE. Eleanor, LittU Pear, lU. by author. ^ 

Flarcourt, 1931. . , 

. UitU Pear and His Friends, ilL by author. 

Hartcum. 1934 . , , 

Utile Pear and the RakbiSt, lU- by author. 

MoiiOT. 1956. , , , ^1“ 

tzwis, ELiZABmi. Ha-mint:. GtiJ of New China, >1L 
by Kurt ^>ese. Unnston. 1934. A lively Chinese 
girl begins her education to become a publk-health 

To Peat a 7iger One Needs a BrolhtCt Help, 

ill by John Heuhnergarth. Y57nston, 1956 12-16 

Yo»»g F* of she Vpper \’jngtze, ilL by Kon 

Wi«e ^nston, 1932. Neabery Medal. 10-14 
UU, Beatrice, liwle fTa ani jfce Waieimttons. jU. 
by Graham Pedt. 9!^ilco* & Follett, 1954. Little 
vrotked long and hard in his seaet melon 
patch in order to buy bis mother a h a n dsome hair 
ornament. The story gires a fine picture of Chinese 
family unity. Colorful iUostratiOos. B-IO 

MC'HLENVEC, Fritz. Big Tiger and Christian, HL 
by Rafaello Busoni. Pantheoo Bks , 1952. An Eng- 
lish and a Chinese boy oosa die Gobi Desen oft a 
dangerous mission for a Chinese general Here are 
nHrly sis hundred pages padted with adeennire. 
people, and tuange places. A rut cest for t^ m- 
penor reader 12— 

Reiss. 3IaLCOLVL China Boat 8oj, ill. by Jeanyee 
Wong. Lippincoo, 1954 The possession of a rate 
cormorant uard in fshing, a faifaer absent and in- 
lured in war, and the mother and children aiaim- 
laed hy a ruthless moneylender add up to an ex- 
ciung tale of a Quoese river boat family during 
World War II 10-14 

Trefonger, Carolyn. li L»*, Ud of Coaiage, lU. 
by Kurt Wiese Abingdon-Cokesbuiy. 1947. Swry 
of a Chinese boy who compensates for his feat of 
the sea by growing rice on a lonely mountaiocop. 
He l«tns of a new way of life for himself and ho 
people. 9.12 

Wood, Esnm. Sdk and Satm lane, ilL by Kurt 
Wiese Longmans, 1959. 9-12 

YashiWA. Taro [pseud, for Jan Iwamatsu]. Craia 
Boj, ill by author Viking, 1955. 

— — . Plenty la V'atch, ilL by author. Vilcmg, 1954 , 
YaSHIMA, Taro and kCmu [pseuds, for Jnu and 
Jimoe Iw^tm], The VilUge Tree. ilL by autborv 
Vikmg. 1953 6.0 

Yowc. Evelyn. Wn and U and «,*J 

Oxford. 1939 Picture book of Chinese toddlen 
app^ing and beautiful Older boys and girls caii 
^dy the costumes and copy them for use m 

dramauzatioos. ^ 




Sbadraeh. ill. by Maurice SendaL Harper. 

1953 The story of a Dutch boy'i devotion to his 
ssnall black rabbit , _ , 

Sffioie akat t the Lane, ill. by Gerard Goode- 

nriw. Harper. 1931. 

The metl on the School. flU by Maurice 

Seodak. Harper, 1954. 9*12 

Dodge, biARy Mafes. Hans Bnnker; or the Silier 
JiLirer (see Forerunners). 

Seymour. Alta Halverson. Kaaije and the Cbrtil- 
mas Cempats. ill. by W T bfars. Wilcox & Follett. 
1954 Impulsive Kaatje loses her brother s compass 
when she falls Into the canal She b rescued by a 
family on a cheese boat, and all ends happily- 
Holiday customs and modern life are well de- 
scribed. 

VA.N STOCKORt. HriDA, Andries, ill by author. Vi- 
king. 1942. The big Dykstri family make life 
happier for orphaned Andries. who is lonely in his 
bachelor uncle’s gloomy old home, « 9-11 


BATCJiriOR. Juun, A Cap for Mul Chand, ilL by 
Corinoe V DJIon. Harcoun, 1950- In spite of io- 
tetfereoce from the village bully, elcven-year-old 
Mol CJiand finally earns the money for his longed- 
for cap. 8-10 

Botmweli, Jean. The Jjttle Piute Player, ill. by 
Margaret Ayer. Morrow, 1949. Minor disasters sslk 
Teka, ibe hole viUage fiute player, and grow into 
tragedy wbeo famine comes. The teo-year-old bof 
talm his ladier's place and saves his family from 
somtioo. 9-12 

ILasun. Louise. Daughter of the Nos/ntaint, QL by 
Kun Wiese. ViLog. 1948. Tells of the journey of 
» little Tibetan village giil to {»x-oS Calcuna is 
search of her stolen puppy. 10-13 

SiNCH. Reginald Lal, and Eloisc LcmrSBERV. 

Gift cf the Potest, ill by Atine Vaughan. long- 

m a ns , 1942. In thu distinguished story of rural 
India. Ycving Bim, a Hindu boy, finds a tiger cub 
and cares for it untd be Is forc^ to tetuio it to 
ibe Jungle. 11,14 

Mexico ond South America 
Beim. Lorraine and Jexrold. The Burro That Had 
a Narne, ill by Howard Simon. Harcoun, 1939- An 
amusing story of a boy'i attachment for 3 burro. 

6-9 

Buff, may and Conrad. hUgse Maize (see BibU- 
ography. Chapter 15). 

Bui^ Clyde. The Poppy Seeds (see Bibliography, 
Chapter 14). 


Llama, ill by 

Wilfrid Bronson. Maanilkn, 1939. A charming 
ptcrure of boy and Ihnns. 10-12 

Garrett, Helen. Angelo the Naughty One. ill by 
afflwng reform of a 
small Mexian boy who did not like to tale laths. 

6-9 

Gill, Rickard c sssd Helen Hoke, pato Goes to 
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the Feir, jJJ. hj Ru* Gannett. HeAt, iP40. Ptum- 
tive Indian ^ays. 9.12 

Hader, Berta and Elmer. Story of Patubo end the 
Bull titib the Crooked Tail, ill. by aathots Mac* 
millan, 1942, op A ve/y /unny siory of a liirle 
Mexican boy’s accidental capnjre of a ferocious bulL 
Pictures in brilliant colors 6-9 

Morrow, EUzabeth. The PaimeJ Peg. Bl hy Pent 
d’Harnoncourt Knopf, 1930. A slight but pleasant 
story with £ood pictures. 7-10 

Parish, Helen Rand. At the Palace Cates, ill. by 
Leo Politi. Vilcing, 1949- Appealing adventure story 
of a small Peruvian boy living on bis own in lama. 
His fortunate overhearing of a plot against the gov- 
ernor IS rewarded by a chance to gratify his greatest 
ambitiori 9-11 

Rhoads, Dorothy M. The Com Grows Rspe, ill by 
Jean Chariot. Viking, 1956. The Mayan Indians to- 
day live in Yucatan much as their ancestors did, 
following ancient customs and beliefs. Twelve-year- 
old Tigre, spoiled and lazy, grows up suddenly 
when his father is injured. 

Sawyer, Ruth. The Lean One. ill. by Leo PoUu. 
Vikmg. 1941. A touching bede tale of a boy and 
his donkey. 8-10 

Tarshis, Elizabeth K. The Village That teamed to 
Read, ill. by Harold Haydon Houghton, 1941. A 
robust story with an amusing moral. 10*12 

PoelfJe )a)onds 

Sperry, Armstrong. Call It Courage, Ul. by author. 

Macmillan, 1940 10-12 

Wood, Esther. Pedro’s Coconut Skater, iV by au- 
thor. Icngaaa, 1938. Cotntnuiuey Me ta the rural 
Philippines. 8-12 

Switzerland 

Buff, Mary and Conrad Kohi- a Boy of Switzer- 
land, ill. by Conrad Buff Vikiog, 1936. A quiet 
stoty of a modern Swiss boy's everyday work and 
play, marked by one thrilling episode in which the 
boy leads his herd through a storm. 8-12 

Chonz. Selina. A Bell for Ursli, 2od ed., ill by 
Alois Carigiet. Oxford, 1953. One of the most 
beautiful picture-stories to come out of Europe, this 
is also the exciting stoty of a small Swiss boy de- 
termined to have the largest bell ro riog I'o the 
spring procession. ^5* 

Gaggin, Eva R. An Ear for Uncle Emtl, lU by Kate 
Seredy. Viking, 1939. A very Jong l«t humorous 
Stacy about a Jittle gi/I who manages to have bet 
inaswhne doJJ, "Linde EhnJ,” transfonned into a 
coquettish female. 10-12 

Karolyi, ErNA M. a Summer to Remember, ill. by 
author. McGtaw, 1949 Margitka, a httle Hun- 
garian girl, frail after yeats of war, repins her 
health as the guest of a kindly Swiss laiailj. 10-12 
Spyri, Johanna Heidt (see Foretunnert). 

Ullman, James Ramsey. Banner tn the Sky. Jjppu^ 
cott. 1954. 


Other countries 

Angelo. Valenti. The Marble Fountain, ilL by a 
rbor. Viking, J951 

— — . Ntno, ill by author. Vikiug, 1938. 


BoA tfr^ stories offer a background of Italia 
village hie written with rare feeling. Nino is tl 
story of a little boy s happy time before the famil 
figure CO America at the turn of the century. I 
Marple Founiatn, the postwar recovery of a bombe 
village « aided when rhe diildren recover the lo; 

satve of Saiat Pcaaas U.j 

ARASON. STEfNCmfUK Smoky Bay, ill. by Gertrud 
HoweManniJlan, 1942. The story of an Icelan. 
My whose wish to visit America hnally comes true 
An inreresting story in an unusual setting lO-h 

Benary-IsBERT. hURCOT. The Ark, tr. by Richar, 
and Clara Winston. Harcourt, 1953. 12-1' 

~. Cattle On the Border, tr. by Richard ani 
Clara Winston. Haicoutt. 1956. 14-11 

. Rowan Farm, tr. by Rjchsrd and Oara Wins 
Kin. Harcourt. 1954. 12-1* 

Bishop, Claire Huchet. All Alone, ill by Feodo; 

Rojankovsky. V,kiog. 1955 ViUagen m the Frend 
Alps leatn to work together when two children 
herding in the mountains, are isolated by an ava- 
lanche. 9.H 

— — . Pancakes Pant, ill by Georges Schreiber. Vi- 
king, 1947. A half-starved postwar French child 
receives a miraculous package of American pancake 
mix. How he meets two American soldiers and 
geo the recipe makes a heart-warmiag tale. 8-12 
Jones, Elizabeth Okton. Mamtnia'r CMdren, ilL 
by author. Macmillan, 1940. The story « not ua* 
portanr, hue is written with great charm and tea- 
detaess. This tale of Czechoslovakia has lovely 
p'Ktutts and childlike humor. 10-12 

Lindquist, Wilms Burma Boy, UL by Nicholas 
Mordviooff. McGraw, 1953. Suspense and atmos- 
phere combine to make this an absorbing story of 
a boy’s search for a lost elephant 9-11 

MnaND, WiLUAi!. Boy utih a Harpoon, ill. by 
Nicholas hlordvinoff. Harcourt, 1952. Litde Seal, 
an Alaskan Eskimo boy, earns the right to accom- 
paoy the men on a hunting expedition 8-11 

Lownsbery, Eloise. Marta the DoU, ill by hfarya 
Werten. Longmans, 1946. A heart-warming story of 
prewar Poland tells of a lonely lirde farm girl and 
the doll char shares all her adventures 8-10 

Nanktvell, Joice SL Taler of Chnrtopbriot, tU. by 
Panes Gbikas Houghton, 1934 Chnstophilos. the 
young goatherd, lives near Mount Athos in Greece. 
His adventures, told with humor, give a fine pic- 
ture of the Iile and people. 10-14 

RUGH, Belle. Cryital Mountain (see Bibliography, 
Chapter 15). 

Seredy, Kate. The Good Master, lU. by author. Vi- 
king. 1935, 10-14 

— . Tbe Singing Tree, ill. by author. Viking. 
1939. 

Shannon, Mo.vica. Dobry, ill. by Atanas Kat- 
chacaakoS. Viking, 1934 

UnnersTAD, Edith. The Saucepan Journey, ill by 
Louis Slobodkin. Macmillan, 1951. The Larrson 
children, all seven of them, spend a wonderful 
summer in the traveling caravan, helping father 
sell his saucepans through Sweden. _ 9' 12 

WiLHELMSON, CARL. Speed of the Remitfr, ill by 
RafaeUo Busoni Viking, 1934. An unusual tale of 
life among the Lapps of the Arctic Csrcle, beight- 




ened bj suspeiue. When the most beautiful deer ia 
the herd disappears, pouog Mildco sets out to wise 


Chapter 17 Animal sloriei 

For other stories about animals, see also Bibltogra* 
phies for Chapters 14 and 15. 

Picture-stories 

Andersem, Hans Chrutian. The Ugly Dutklmg 
(see Bibliography, Chapter 14). 

Anderson, Clarence. BAly end Blaze, ilL by au- 
thor. Macmillan, 1936 

. Blaze and the Foretl fire, ilL by author. Mac- 

miUan. 1938 

Blaze and the Gypsiea, ill. by author. Mac- 
millan, 1937. 

■ _ • Blaze Finds the Trail, ill. by author, btac- 

milUn, 1950 Billy and Blaze, lost in the woods 
during a storm, have an eroting ride home 5-8 
Brotn. Margaret Wise. Tie Runauay Benny («* 
Bihhography, Chapter 14). 

BjumIOF,. Jian be. n, SU,y ./ S.4„ B.b- 
liQSraphy, Chapter 14). 

DEUnELD, CLELIA. Mrs Midlerd's DutiUngs ilL 
by Leonard Weisgatd. lothrop, 19(6. A beautiful 
picture book «ith brief teat of the seasonal ode 
from egg to winter flight 5.8 

L^f suddenly proves him- 

«ll by helping to capture an escaped circus bear. 

fcf 4'; h” ■i>- 

Chapter 14). " B'bl.ogiaph,. 

Flaqc, ^RJORIe. Angu, and ,be CaS, ,IL br an 
thor. Doubleday, 1931 ' ^ 

— A.,m .,J ,4. D„»,, JL b, 

- - Angai Lojf, ill by author Doubleday. I932. 

htZ ®‘b'‘OSr»Phy. Oapter 14^ 

1937.Mr SobinLm north m Feb 

1935 '' ^«e- Vikm^ 

* - Tim Tadpole and the Great P»/fi .. ^ 

»uthof DoubleJay. I934 Balllrog, JL by 

“thor. Doubledar loas 

VagTail Ben ,1! k ‘ViJ, op. 

1935. ' “fl»t Doubfcd,; 

f;r B.b.' 

*M a scarred old 
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wharf cat full of fight and swagger. By acddeot, 
he went to sea and found that it was the life for 
him’ 7.10 

Hader, Berta and ELiint The Big Snou, ilL by 
authors. hDcroifJan, 1948. Beautiful pictures of 
small animals preparing for a winter that was 
*orse than they dreamed. With the aid of human 
friends they survive. Caldecott MedaL 6*9 

— . Squirrely of ITsllote Hill, ill by authors. Mac- 
millan. 1950 . A lost baby squirrel winters luxuri- 
ously in the McGInty home, and in the spring 
renirns to his own world. 7.9 

Hei WARD, DU BoSEi The Country Bunny and the 
LiilJe Gold Shoes (see Bibliography, Chapter 14). 
HOCAN, iNE. The Bear TuJns, ill. by author. Dutton, 
1935. 4.7 

lATHEOP, Dorothy. Bouncing Beriy, ill. by author, 
blacmiltan, 1936. ^10 

. Hide and Co Seek, ilL i>y author. Macmillan, 

1938. 7 .JO 

— . V'ho Coes There’ dL by author. Macmillan, 
, '935. 6-10 

Leap, Munro. The Story of f erdinand, ill by Rob- 
ert Lawson. Viking, 1956. 5 _ 

M^tOSKEY, Robert. Blueberries for Sal (see Bib- 
liography. Chapter 15). 

Ouckhngs {see Bibliography. 

N^aiy Clare Apnl'j Kittens, ill. by author. 
Harper. 1940. When Aprils cat Sheba has kinens, 
April s father agrees to move from a one-cat to a 
t*<x*t aparimeriL 

~ ‘I’- *u>bot. Harper, 1937, 

~ »u'bor. Harper. 1938. 

*'*• ^ Harper, 1942. 

• dJ by author. Harper. 1936. 

— Pmy, Polly and Pete. ill. by author. Harper, 

“ ill- by author. Harper, 1948. A mis- 

k'tten grows into a cat. 

of Peter Rahhit (»« 

BiWiograpby, Chapter 14) ' 

fs 'S'’- '"■‘■"s- «< « 

4 'i'* ? 

bT RoI,„ 

Sk^. E. Boyd. Chicken XTorlJ .11 i„ u 

Putnam, 1910 ©p iH. by author. 

SOJO. TOBA. The Animal Frolic ill . u 
"■» ^-..4. of 

TO? bE 

BibUography, ate^su]\ 

1950. The ^ Hictolas Harcourt. 

,r.”i p," s 



Books for renders: eighNeleven 

Anderson, Clarence. High Courage, ill. by sntbor. 
bfacmJJan, 1941 JO-13 

Salute, <11. by author, hlacsullaa, 1940. 9-12 

Bell, Thelma Harrington. Yaller-E)e, *11. by 
Cof}-don Bell. Vjkiog, 1951. “Through Saody’s 
negligence his cat loses a foot, and there is coaBux 
between father and son as to whether the cat should 
be spared A good story of mouatalneer life and 
of a boys love for his pet. 8-1 1 

Binns, Archie. Sea Pup (see Bibliography, Chapter 
15). 

Brock, Emma. PJug-Uone Derby, ill. by author. 
Knopf, 1955. Nancy is quite cetutn Aar her sturdy 
farm horse, Plow Boy, will win the race at the 
County Fair after all Ae aainwg she has given 
him for Ae big event, 8-11 

Buff, Mary and Conrad. Da/b and Dart, tlL by 
Conrad Buff. Vikiag, 1942. 

Harry, Starry aad Plarry, tli by Conrad 

Buff. VjJdng, 1954. 5 8 

Bulla, Clyde. Star of Wild Horse Canyon, tU. by 
Grace Paul], Crowell, 1953. The disappearanre of 
Ae wild white horse which Danny has so carefully 
uained creates a mystery in this easy to-read wesrera 
story, 7-9 

Carroll, Ruth and Latrobe. Beame (see Bibliog- 
raphy, Chapter 15). 

■ . Tough Enough (see Bihliogtaphy, Chapter 

15). 

— — . Tough Enough's Trip (see Bibliography, 
Chapter IS). 

Coggins, Herbert, Eutby & Co., ill by Roger Du- 
voism. McGraw, 1952 Keeping a beaver as a pet 
is not easy, as Jerry Gardner soon cealiaes when 
the beaver's instinct to chew oeates situations boA 
funny and tense. 8-10 

Cooper, Page. Amgo, Cireut Horse, ilL by Henry 
Pic World. 1955. 12-16 

• . Pat's Harmony, ill. by Oliver Gtimley World 

Pub, 1952. Fat reconditions and trams a half- 
starved, iniuted horse. There is an acute conflict 
between Pat and her mother which is happily re- 
solved when Ac horse and Pat qualify as great 
lumpers. 10-14 

DeJong, ftfEINDFRT. The Little Cow and the Turtle, 
ill. by Jfaurice Scndak. Harper, IP55- This story 
of a friendly lirtle cow who follows her ntrtJe com- 
panion onto the railroad tracks reaches » powerful 
climax as both barely escape aa oncoowng iram. 

A beautifully written book wiA a fascinating rbyib- 
mic quality for reading aloud. 8-12 

Engelhard, Georgia. Peterh and the Mountain, ill. 
by Madeleine Gekiere Dppincott, 1954 No one 
really knows what made Peterli, the cat, climb the 
Matterhorn, but climb it he did, wiA ihe aid of a 
friendly guide. An amusing tale based on a true 
incident. 8-12 

Gall, Alice and Fleming Crew. Plat Tad, ilL by 
W. Langdon Kihn. Oxford, 1935 

. Ringtail, ill. by James Reid Oxford. 1933. 

. Splasher, ill. by Else Bostelmano OxfonJ, 

1945. A flood is a great adventure for a young 
muskrat and his fcieais. 


. Wagtail, ill. by Kurt Wiese. Oxford, 1932. 

GaTE$, Doris UttU Vic, iU. by Kate Seredy. Viking, 
1951. When Pony Rivet, a Negro boy, sets little 
Vic; he believes Ae colt will be as great as his sire, 
hfaa O’ ^ar. The boy eodures every hardship 
W'iUiogly in his devotion to Ae coIl A moving, 
well told story. 9.I2 

GKAHAAIE, Kenneth. 2^e irrnd in the Willows 
(see Bibliography, Chapter 14). 

HESS.Y, ilARGUERTTE: Born to Trot, iiL by Wesley 
Dettnts. Raod hfcNally, 1950. TTie true story of 
Ben and Gib White, trainer and owner 0/ a famous 
uoaiBS mare, wiA a gcxid deal of history of trot- 
dog races 

Brsghty of the Grand Canyon, ill. by Wesley 

Deonis. Rand McNally, 1953. 

' ■ ' . Justin Morgan Had a Horse, ill. by Wesley 
Dennis. Rand RfcNally, 1954 

i Xing of the 'Sind, ill. by Wesley E>eaiiis. 

Rand McNally. 1948. 

w Misty of Chneoteagae, iIL by Wesley Dennis. 

Rand McNally, 1947. 

— . Sea Star; Orphan of Cbineoteague, ill- by 

Wesley Dennis Rand McNally, 1949. 9-14 

Johnson, hlARGABET and Helen Barney of the 
Horib, ill by auAors HarcourL 1939- 
— — — , Bled Brute, ill by auAors. Harcourt, 1938. 

7-10 


■ The Smallest Puppy, lU. by auAors Harcourt, 
1940 The smallest puppy of a litter of Eskimo dogs 
makes good as ibe lead dog on Ae sled despite tus 
size. 6-8 

KlPUNC, Rudyard JuJt So Stones (see Bibliogra- 
phy, (ihapter 14). 

Lavson, Robert Rabbit Hilt (see Bibliography, 
Chapter 14). 

. The Tough Vinter (see Bibliography, Chap- 
ter 14). 

Dppincott, Joseph Wharton Grey Squhrel, ill. 

by George F. hfason Dppincott, 1954 
— — — Little Red, the Pox, iIL by George f. ^fason. 
Dppincott, 1953 

...... Long Horn, Leader of the Deer, ill. by George 

F Rfason Lippincott, 1955. 

. Persimmon Jim, the Ponum, ill by George 

F. Mason D'ppincoti, 1955- 

Striped Coat, the Skunk, ill by George F. 

Mason. Dppmcott, 1954. 

Aucbenuc life stones of native animals 9 U 

Reynolds, Barbara Pepper, ill by Barbara 
Cooney. Scribner, 1952. This amusing story of 
Alec's wtempt to domesticate a baby raccoon, and 
the oiinpltcations Att develop as Pepper mature^ 
is especiily popular wi A boys 1 

RlEIVELD. Jane Wild Dog, lil by author. Wilcox 
& FoIIett. 1955 Jerry’s beloved Eskimo puppy. Av 
gift of a Canadian Jodan. develops hunting in- 
stincts that are a menace in a farm communio. and 
Jerry faces Ae hard decision of returning him to 
his iiaairal enviroomeuL * 

ROUNDS. GLEN. Tie Blind Coll, A by auAor. Holi- 

■ . Stolen Pony, ill by auAot. Holiday, 1948. 

Two stories wiA a background of Ae Dakou Bad- 
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lands. With the care and trainins given by a ten. 
year-old boy, the blind colt earns his right to live. 
The sequel tells how the pony was stolen by hotse 
thieves and then abandon^, to make his way home 
«uh the aid of a faithful dog. Written with d>$> 
unctive simpliciry. 9*12 

Salten, Feux. Bamhi, ill. by Kurt Wesc. Gtosset, 
1931. 

- Bambi's Children, tr. by Barthold Fles, lU. by 
Etna Pinner. Gtosset, 1948. 10-14 

Sno's’, Dorothea. Come, Cbaeky, Come, ith by 
Joshua Tolfotd. Houghton, 1952. Lonnie’s pet 
woodchuck has such remarkable talents that his 
loving owner Is torn between keeping him or sell- 
ing him to buy a longed-for fiddle. Lively, humor- 
ous illustrations. 8.10 

Stong. Phil. Honk: the Moose, i!L by Kun Wiese. 

Dodd. 1955. 9-10 

TojtPKiKS, Jane Tie Polar Bear Tuirn. iU. by Kurt 
Wiese. Lippincott, 1937. 

White, E B. Charlotte’s Teb (see Bibliocrapbr. 
Chapter 14). t- ». 

Books for readers: twelve and older 

Clark, Denis. Blaek Ughtning, iU. by C Giffotd 
Ambler, VJoBg 1954. BUck Lijhmlog. a tart 
black leopard of Ceylon, regains his jungle free- 
dom after hanh aptivity in a shabby little citeus. 
An exciting and well-wntten wdd animal story 
— ^ Saamar, Jl. by C GiJarJ Amblar. V.kinfc 
1955. An thsotbing tale of an Austialun laogaroo, 
orphaned and adopted as a household pet, who Utet 
rrorns to the wild and becomes a leader of his 
Kind, 12 

GraktE Jom „1 JtAM. Baia, ih. c„„ 
ill by Jean George. Dutton, 1954 
Matkei Proper; the Story of a Raeeoon, UL 
by Jean George. Dutton, 1930. 

~J.' 

— ^ Kraa, ,S. BL by Jeaa Croisa. Darma, 

Ki^inc. n. J„,!, B„l, ai, by'Km 

SSLr.'lSiT'’ >“• f- E'clmaba™ 

‘‘■’irS H* 

! A®” Holiday, 1951 

• Son of B,g Red. Holiday I953 

,54 It Ja«b lanJaa, LlS’l 

» be sold because the '' 

LiERS. Ewii_ An Oller’t Stor, -ti u •®-lfi 

VikiDg, 1953, by Tony Palazzo 

10-13 


Lippincott, Joseph Wharton. The Phantom Deer, 
ilL by Paul Bransom. Lippincott, 1954. 

— — . The Waboo Bobcat, ill. by Paul Bransom. 
lippinoitt, 1950. 

. Wilderness Champion, iJL by Paul Bransom. 

LippinoNt, 1944. 12-15 

McMeekin, Isabel, Kentucky Derby V'tnncr, ill. 
by Cbtinne Dillon. McKay, 1949. A boy-centered 
horse story of unusual value. It concerns young 
Jacky Spratt and his devotion to Aristides, the 
horse which eventually won the first Kentucky 
Derby. Fine people, go^ horse lore, and consider- 
able humor make this a memotable story for young 
readers. 9.I3 

MONTCoxfEsy, Rutkciford. Kildee House, ilL by 
Barbara Cooney. Doubleday, 1949. Story of an 
elderly would-be hermit who, building a house in 
the tedwood forest, soon finds it filled with small 
animals and visited by warring children. The tragi- 
comic episodes make this a nature story of unusual 
sensitivity and beauty. 10-13 

MtiKESji. Dhan Gopai. Gay.Neck, ilL by Boris 
AmylMsheff. Dutton, 1927. Gay-Neck’i training as 
a carrier pigeon in India made him valuable as a 
mcMCAger m France during the war. Newbety 
MedaL 1928. 1 1.\4 

■ • Wivfi, sbe Jungle Lad, iJJ. by Morgan Stine- 
mea. I^non. 1924. 

. Kofi, tbs Elepbani. ilL by J. E ABeo. Dot- 

^1922. 1144 

India are rich in atmos- 
phere. The first book is the story of a boy of the 
ju^e and how his meeting with Karl brings 
g^ fortune to ha family. The second book tells 
of elephant life and adventure. 

^og of ih» Honh, ilL 
1533. Silver Chief, half 
Jim Thorne of 

the Canadian Mounted Police, and heroically shares 
his master , adventures in the w,M NorthwmL 

— — . Thunierhead. Lippincott. 1943. U— 

. Green Grets of Wyoming. Lippincott, 1946. 

c wTT K'™"*- ra. y,w/.4,‘lll 

Scribner. 1958. 12— 

a. ml’ 'p vikips, 1940. 

li-R Si ”■ "O’ K«n V.- 

^I^RISION, HILDHFth -T cl r • 11-15 



Chapter 1 8 Biography 

CoIfectJons of falogrophieo! sketches 
for children 

Bakeiess, Kathesine. Story.Lit&t of jlmeruM 
Cor/ipoierj. Lippincorr, 1953. 

“ Slory-Ut'et of Gfeat Compoien. Zjpeincott. 
1953. 

For each collection, nineteen composers hate been 
seleaed. The E>oob give good musical tepresenu- 
tiOQ both here and abroad. 12*15 

Beard, QwrLES Austin. The Presidems in Ameri- 
can History. Messncr, 1953. Offers good historical 
background for each presidential career. 12-16 

Benct, Laura. Famous American Poets, ilL with 
photographs. Dodd, 1950. Over twenty poets boih 
recent and past are introduced in brief biographies. 
^ IJ-M 

^TTLVF, Joseph. Heroes of Cis'iisialion, iJJ. l>y 
Forest W. Orr. Little, 1931. Among the thirty five 
famous people livtng in different coanrrie* aod at 
different periods are: hfarco Polo, Madame Cucie, 
Edward Jenoer, and Albert Eiosceio. 11-14 

Daugherty, So.via. Ten Brave Men, ilL by James 
Daugherty. Lippincott, 1951. Good accounts of such 
national heroes as Roget Wlhams. Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Andrew JacksotL 

. Ten Breve XPomen, ill. fay James Daugherty. 

tippmeort, 1953. 11-15 

Kelsey, Vera. Young Men So Oaring. Bobbs, 1956. 
Bnterutaing brief biographies of fur traders who 
helped develop the western frontier; includes Peter 
Pond, hlanuel Lisa, John Jacob Astor, and Jim 
Bridger. 11-15 

Kunitz, Stanlev, and Howard Haycrapt, eds. 
The Junior Book of Authors (see Bibliography, 
Chapter 2), 

McConnell, Jane and Burt. Firss Ladies. OoweiL 
1953. 12- 

Montcomert, Euzabeth Rider. He Story Behind 
GreaS Books, ill. by Fnedcbald Dzubas. Dodd. 1946. 

— — . The Story Behind Great Stories, ill. by Elmore 
BlalsdelL Dodd. 1947. 

~ . The Story Behind Modern Books. Dodd, 1949. 

Short sketches about authors aud illusmiors of 
children’s books, both classic and receoc II — 
PEtERSHAiS, Maud and MisKA. Story of the Presi- 
dents oj the United States of America, ill. by ao- 
rbors. Macmillan. 1953. Generously iUusirated 
introductory sketches. 8-11 

Richardson, Ben, Great American Negroes, rev. by 
Viliam A. Fahey, ilL by Robert Hallock. CroweU, 
1936. Vivid accounts of twenty Negroes who have 
Overcome obstacles and who have contributed to 
American culture in many fields. _ 12-16 

Sickels, Eleanor, in c^ico and Crinoline, True 
Stories of Amenean ^ornen, 1G08-IS6S, ill. by Use 
Biscboff. Viking, 1933- 

SliiON, Charlie May. Art in the New Land. 01. by 
James AIcDonald. Dunon. 1945. Stories of f^ous 
American artists from Benjamin West to Grant 
Wood, with lUostrations and desctipt.ons of tbeit 


BiographlK o[ Sgures in American history 

^ also Cogcrtionj of brographfeaf stefehes and 
Bibliography tor Chapter 16. 

F staoAs lor historical fietton. 

AULAire, Ingri and Edgar d’. Abraham Lincoln ilL 
by authors. Doobleday, 1939. 

, Benjamin Franklin, ilL by authors. Double- 

day, 1950, 

. Buffalo Bill, ill. fay authors. Doubleday, 1952. 

. Columbus, ill. fay authors. Doubleday, 1955, 

■ George LFashington, ill. by authors. Double- 

day. 1936. 

. Leif the lucky, tlL by authors. Doubleday. 

1951. 

’ • — Pocahontas, ill, by authors. Doubleday, 1916. 

6-10 

Avcbill. Esther. Cartier Sails the St. Lau rente, ill. 
by Feodor Rojankovsky. Harper, 1956. 10-14 

King Philip, the Indian Chief, ill, by Veia 
DeJsky. Harper, 1950. This « the story of the thief 
of rhe Wampanoag Indians of New England, wlio 
led his tribe and others in fighting against the 
cofonisa in 1675. 12-14 

BaULEY. BERNADI.VE. Abe VncohCt Other Mothers 
The Story of Sarah Bush Uncola, slL by Howard 
Simon. Messoef, IP4I. F 10-12 

Baker, Nina Brown. Amerigo Vetpucei, iU. by Paul 
Valentine. Knopf, 1956. 9-12 

• — -. Pike o! Pike's Peak, ilL by Ridiard Powers. 
Harcourt. 1953. Well-paced, enrertaiiung biog- 
raphy of a farsous soldier and eiplorer. 11-14 
' ■ ' Texas Yankee: The Story of Gail Borden, JL 
by Alan Meyler. Harctmrt, 1955. The harsh ex- 
periences of hu own pioneer days fed Gail Borden 
to experimeot with condensed foods and later with 
milk, which proved of tremendous value in Civil 
War days. 11-14 

Bell. Margaret E. Kit Carson, Mountain Man, ilL 
by Harry Dangberry. Morrow, 1952. A short, dra- 
matic biography with large print and many illusira* 
tions. 8-11 

Brown, John Mason. Daniel Boone; the Opening 
of the Wilderness, ilL by Lee Atnes Random. 1952 
(Landmark Book). Fine chatacterizatton adds div 
rmction to this biography of the Kentucky pioneer. 

IM5 

Brown, Slater. Ethan Allen and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys, ill. by Wlllum Moyers. Random. 1956 
(Laodmark Book), The chancier of the Vermont 
b«o emerges as a courageous oof, Ethan Afleo u 
uncrusbed by imptisontnent or personal disappoint* 
ments. 11-15 

Bulla. Clyde. John Bitlmglon, Friend of Squanto, 
ilL by Peter Burchard. Crowell, 1956 John pat 
into fights on the Mayfiouer and on Plymouth s 
bleak shores, but it was John's worst trouble that 

helped the Pilgrims most of alL F ,,^'P 

... - Squanto, Friend of the White Men, ilL of 
Pe^r Burchard. Crowell, 1954. F 8-W 

Ooblentz, Catherine Cate. Sequoja (see Bibhog- 
rai^y. Chapter 15). , r 

COMMACFX. Henry Steele. America’s Robert b. 

Lee, UL by Lynd Ward. Houghton, 1951 (Amer- 
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DALGUESH. Alien. Ibt C^mbu: Swry, aL by ICT 
Polici Senbnef. 1955. 

Daugherty, James. Abraham Lmoln, ill. by author. 


Viking, 1943. , 

Daniel Boone, ill. by author. Viking. 1939. 

Poor Richard, ill. by author. Vikmg. 1941. 

. Marcus and Narcissa Wiisman: Psoneers of 

Oregon, ill. by author. Viking, 1953. A btroc 
story of the life and tragic death of two brave d«- 
Kst-tnissiotiatiei to the Indians. 12-15 

0/ Courage Undaunted; Across the Continent 

tvilh Leuis end Clark, >11. by author. Viking. 195^L 

Davis. Juua. Ha Other White Men, ill by Caroline 
Gray Dutton, 1937. 

DE LEEUW^, Adlle The Story of AmtlU Earhnrt, ilL 
bv Harry Bcckhoff Grosser, 1935 (Signature Book). 


Eaton, Jeanette Leader hy Destiny, til. by Jack 
Manley Rose Harcoutt, 1938 

. Lone Journey The life o} Roger Wilhams, 

ill by Wood! Ishmael Harcourr, 1944. Story of 
the courageous Puritan fiho left the Mas^husetts 
colony and helped establish Rhode Island. 12.16 

. — . Nereisti Whitman Pioneer of Oregon, ill by 

Wood! Ishmael. Hatcoiitt, 1941. This inspiring 
swry of the gtete pioneer woman is based on early 
letters and memoirs, 12-16 

. That Lively Men, Ben Franklin, ilL by Henry 

C Pita Morrow, 1948. rtanklm’s many-sided ca* 
reer, from printer to ambassador to Trance and 
England, is well portrayed 11*14 

■ ■ . Washington, the Sation’i First Hero, ill. by 

Ralph Ray. Moitow, 1951. 9-12 

. - '. Yeung Lafayette, ill. by David Hendn'cLaoa 

Houghua, 1932 I2.16 

TARNSyPORTH, TRANCES JOYCE Winged Moccasht; 
The Story of Sacajauea, ill by Lorence Bforklund. 
Messner, 1954 12.15 

Past, Howard Haym Salomon Son of Ubersy, ill. 

by E. M Simon. Messrier, 1941. 12'16 

Fisher. Dorothy Canfield Paul Revere and the 
Minute Men, ill. by Norman Price. Random, J950 
(Landmark Book). 10-13 

Forbes, Esther. Amencdt Paul Revert, ill. by Lynd 
Ward Houghton, 1946. Vigorous prose and superb 
illustrations make this book a treasure for children 
to own It 1$ not easy reading but will do jnncb to 
illumine the history of the Revolutionary period. 

11-15 

Foster, Genevicte Abraham Lincoln An Initial 
Biography, i\l. by author Scribner, 1950. 

• • Andrew Jackson An Initial Biography, ill. 
by author Scribner, 1951 

. George Washington. An Initial Biography, lU. 

by author Scribner. 1949 

. Theodore Roosevelt An Initial Biography, 

ill by author Scribner, 1954. t).I2 

Galt, Tom. peter Zenger Fighter for Freedom, lU. 
by Ralph Ray Crowell, 1951. Biography of a fa- 
mous pee RevoluHonarf Was printer, who faced 
trial and prison rather than yield the right of free- 
dom of the press 12-15 

Garst, Doris Shannon Chef Joseph of she Nez 
Percei, ill by Douglas Gorslioe Messner, 1933. 


Crazy Hone, Great Warrior of the Sioux, ill. 

by William Moyers. Houghton, 1950. 

Both these biographies give good perspective on 
why the Indians so bitterly opposed the white meti. 

^ 12-15 

GOWDY, George. Voting Buffalo Bill, ill. by Howard 
Simon Lothrop, 1955. Emphasis is on the young 
boy foc«d to assume responsibility for the family 
at his father’s death. A well-told story. P 11-14 

GRAY. Elizabeth Janet, Penn. ill. by George Gil- 
lett Whitney. Viking, 1938. 12-16 

HODGES, C Walter. Columbus Sails (see Bibliog- 
raphy, Chapter 16). 

Holbrook, Stewart. America's Ethan Allen, ill. by 
Lynd Ward. Houghton, 1949. Spirited illustrations 
in color add to the dramatic story of the "Green 
Mountain Boys" and their fighting leader. 11-15 
Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Better Knoun At Johnny Ap- 
pleseed, ill. by James Daugherty, kippincott, 1950. 
The life of John Chapman, "American pioneer, 
missionary and apple lovtt," based on old legends 
and reminiscences gathered by the author. 12-16 
James, Bessie and Marquis St* Feet Sixi The Heroic 
Story of Sam Houston, ill. by Lowell Dalcolm. 
Bobbs, 19H. 12-16 

Johnson, Enid. Cochise- Great Apache Chief, ill. by 
Lorence F. Bjoiklund. Messner, 1953. A tragic story 
of a great leader's trust and disillusionment. 1 1-15 
JODSON. Clara Ingram Abraham Uncoh, Friend 
of the People, ilL by Robert Trankenberg and with 
photographs Wilcox & Tollett, 1950. 

— — . Andrew Jackson, Frontier Statesmen, ill. by 

Lorence F. BjorkJunJ. Wilcox & rolleit, 1954. 

11-15 

" City Neighbor, The Story of Jane AdJams, ill. 
by Ralph Ray. Sctibnet, 1951. 10-13 

George Washington, Leader of the People, 

ill by Robert Frankeobetg Wilcox & Follett, 1951. 
■ Theodore Roosevelt, Ftghiing Patriot. ilL by 
Lorence T. Bjorklund. Wilcox & Follett, 1953. 

— - — Thomas Jefferson, Champion of the People, 
ill. by Robert Frankenberg Wilcox & Follett, 1952. 

11-15 

KantoR, MACKoJLAY, Lee and Grant at Appomat’ 
»ox, lU. by Donald McKay Random, 1950 (Land- 
mark Book). 10-14 

Latham, Jean Lee. Carry On, Air. Bowdttch, ill. by 
John O’Hara Cosgttre II. Houghton, 195J. F 

11-15 

• Trail Blazer of the Seas, ill. by Viaor Mays. 
Houghton, 1956. Absorbing story of the scien- 
tific U.S. Naval Lieutenant, Matthew Fontaine 
Llaury, who studied winds and currents to reduce 
ships' sailing time F 11-15 

LC Sueur, Meridel. Chanticleer of Wilderness Road. 
A Story of Davy Crockett, ill by Aldren Watson 
Knopf. 1951. Young readers not yet ready for the 
mote difficult Routke biography of Davy Ctockett 
will find this one completely satisfying. Legends, 
tall tales, and facts are humorously woven together 
10 13 

LBrtZKY, Gene. Thomas Jefferson, ill. by Harrie 
Wood Viking, 1933 12-16 

Mabrjott, Alice Sequoyah- Leader of the Chero- 
tees, til by Robeii Riger. Random, 1956 (Land- 



mark Book). Story of the jchaUrly Indiaa ^rfio 
maJe a syllabary of the Cherokee language so his 
people could leatn to read and v,rite. 10-J4 

MeadotCROFT, Enid. The Story of Cray Howe, ill. 
by William Reusswig. Grosset, 1954 (Signature 
Book). Biography of the brave Oglala chief who 
opposed Custer, aod who died escaping impr/soo* 
ment. 9-12 

Mills, Lois. Three Together; the Story of the VTrigbt 
Brothers and Thetr Sister, ill. by William Moyers. 
TCllco* & FoIIett, 1955. A biography rich in hu- 
man values and persistence in the face of many 
failures 9-13 

North, Sterling. Ahe Uneoln- Log Cabin to V^ie 
House, jIL by Lee Ames. Random, 1956 (landmark 
Book). A stimulating well-rounded biography 
based on careful research. 11-15 

Pace, Mildred. Cfara Barton, ill. by Robert Ball 
Scribnet, 1941. 10-12 

PECKHAM, HotPAFD. Nathanael Greene, Independent 
Boy, lU. by Paul laune Bobbft, 1956 (QuMhood 
of Famous Americans Series)- Story of the Imle 
lame Quaker boy who grew to be one of the great 
Revolutionary War heroes. F 8-11 

Petry, Ann. Hamet Tubman: Conduetor on the Un- 
derground Railroad. Crowell, 1955. 12-l6 

Rogers, Frances, and Alice Beard. Paul Retere. 
Patriot on Horiebaet, ilL by Frances Rogers, lip* 
piocott, 1943 . Offers a go^ background of the 
Ametican Revolution, ll*l4 

Rourke, Constance. Davy Crockett, ill. by James 
MacDonald. Katcourt, 1934 12-16 

Sandburg, Carl. Abe Uncoin Crowt Up, ill. by 
James Daugherty. Harcoutt, 1928- 11*16 

SHEEAN, Vincent, Thomas Jefferson, Father of 
Democracy, ill, by Warren Chappell. Random, 
1953 (Landmark Bonk). An interesoog picture 0 / 
the ItsBout scacesfflan aod president who helped 
establish a democranc government 11-15 

Shippen, Katherine. Leif Enkssors; Fsrtt Voyager 
to America. Harper, 1951. Wetl-wtineo, eadung 
biography of the eaplorer of Vinlaod. 11-15 

. Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone, »IL by Rich- 
ard Floethe. Random, 1952 (Laodmatfc Book). 
Alenndec Graham Bell's echioveaieat is doohiy 
satisfying because of the disheartening failures that 
preceded his successful invention. 10-15 

Sperry, ARitSTRONC John Paul Jones; Fighting 
Sailor, ill. by author. Random, 1953 (Landmatk 
Book). 10-15 

. Vojages of Christopher Columbus, 3L by 
author. Random, 1950 (Landmark Book). 10-13 
Stefle, WlLLIAJt O John Sevier. Pioneer Boy. iJL 
by Sandra James. Babbs, 1953 (Childhocxf of Fa- 
mous Americas Senes). F S-10 

Stevenson, Augusta. A6e Uncoln; Fronster Boy, 
ill. by Qotiide Embree. Bobbs, 1932. 

. Ben Franklin: Printer’s Boy. tlL by Paul 

Laune. Bobbs, 1941. F 8-10 

SyME, Ronald. Balboa, Finder of the Pacific, ilL by 
William Stobbs hforrow, 1956. 

. Champlain of the St. Laurence, ill. by WU- 


liam Stobbs Morrow, 1952. 

— — . Columbus, Finder of the Nesv 
William Stobbs. Morrow, 1952. 


World, tU. by 


■. Henry Hudson, ill. by WlUIam Stobbs Ifor- 

tow, 1955. 

'. John Smith of Virginia, ilL by William 

Stobbs. Morrow, 1954. 

■. La Salle of the Mississippi, ilL by William 

Stobbs. Morrow, 1953. 

MageiJaa, F/rst Around the World, ill by 

William Stobbs Aforrow, 1955. 10-12 

VaNCb, Marguerite. The Jacksons of Tennessee, lU. 
by Medda Walker. Dutton, 1953. 

The Lees of Arlington; The Story of Mary and 

Robert £. Lee, ill. by Nedda Walker. Dunoa, 1949. 

Martha. Daughter of Virginia; the Story of 

Martha Washington, ill. by Nedda Walker, Dutton, 
1947. 

•. Patty Jefferson of MontueUo, ilL by Nedda 

Walker. ETutton, 1948. II-M 

ViNTO.v, Iris. The Story of John Paul Jones, slL by 
Edward A. Wilson, Grosset, 1953 (Signature 
Bot^). 10-15 

WliACfti, Hazel. The Story of Lafayette, ilL by Edy 
Legrand. Grosset, 1952 (Signature Book). 10-15 

. The Story of Mad Anthony Wayne, ill. by 

Lawrence Beall Smith. Gtossei, 1953 (Signature 
Book). 10-13 

Wyatt, EDCAX. Coeiiie' Apaeie Warrior and Stales- 
man, iJL by Allan Houser. Whittlesey House (Me* 
Graw). 1953 

— — . Geronimo, the Last Apache War Chief, ill. 
by Allan Houser. Whittlesey House (AfcGtaw), 
1952. 

Stories of pro great Indian heroes of Arizona pio- 
neering days. II*l4 

Yates, Elizabeth. Amos Fortune, Free Man, ilL 
by Nora S. Unwin. Aladdin, 1950. 

Young, Stanley. Young Hiciory, ill. by Robert 
Fawcett. Rinehart, 1940, op 10-14 

Other historicol figures 
See also Collections of biographical sketches. 
Baker, Nina Brown He Wouldn’t Be Kmg- The 
Story of Stmort Bohvar, ill. by CaeoiUo Egos. Van- 
guard. 1941, 

Robert Bruce' King of Scots Vanguard, 1948. 

— . Sir Walter Raleigh Harcoutt, 1950. 

This author can E>e depended upon to write an er- 
ciung biography, somewhat ficnooalized bur au- 
thentic in the main and eaceedingly readable 12-14 
BLACKSTtxaL Josephine. Songs for Sixpence. A 
Story About John Neubery, ilL by Maurice Bower. 
Wilcox & Folleti, 1955. The story of John N^- 
bety, Qoe of the earliest publishers of books for 
ctuldren. The Newbery Medal, awarded annually 
for the most distinguished book, is named *n b|f 
hooor. F 

Bulla, Clyde Song of Si. Frandt, ill by Valeou 
Aogeio Crowell, 1952. The appealing story of Sc 
Prancas of Assisi presented in simple ,i 

younger readers. i n t 

Eaton. Jeanette. Dai id Uiingsione, Foe of Dart 
ness, (IL by Ralph Ray. Morrow, 1947. As amu- 
sioaary and explorer, David Livingstone played an 
unporoar part la the history ol Africa. 

. Gandhi; Fighter Without a Suvrd, ilL Pf 
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KJph II.I. M«cro», 1950. Thii ii a tnc blTOpIif 

of ihe Hindu nationalist who w'OtVf.l 
political loJqjendtnce of hi» 

Jeanne J'/ire. the K’jrrior Sami, ilL by Ifane 

Stem. Ifarper, 1931, op 

GOTTsaiALK. FftUMA. The Youn^gil Centtel a Stofj 
of Lfl/djetie, ill by Raftetlo Busoni. Knopf. 1919. 
The author liad access to unusual oriRinal sownei 
in writing this well-docomenteJ life of lafajett^ 


Ajika GERTRimE. Mrffl/en, ill. by Doris Ainy 
basheff. Viking. 1940. Siirnng biography of the 
famous Arctic csplorer and Nobel Peace Putt 
wini«t. 12.16 

jinKON, Clara Incrakl So/Jief Do«o/; tie Story 
of V'ilham Corgas. ill by Robert Doremus. S«ib- 
ner, 1942. In his bisve fisht against yellow fmr. 
William Gorgas. arm? surgeon, made possible the 
building of the Panama CanaL ll-ld 

KIELTV. DerNARDINE. Marie A»»o/»ei/e, iU by Doug- 
las GotsUne. Ratulom, 1953 (World Landmatt 
Book), A well-written b'ography which gives an 
eicellent background of the causes of the French 
Revolutiort. ll-td 

King, Marian. Yoimg Mary Stuart, Queen of Sroti. 
Lippiocon, 1954. A moving biography of the 
young queen which placa emphasis on her child- 
hood and the yean in France. 11*14 

Leighton, Margaret. The Story of Flortntt Mtghi- 
itigale, ill by Corinne Dillon. Grosser, 1952 (Sig- 
isatttte Boole). 9-12 

bfEiGS, EuzAfiETH B. CanJU in lie Sty. >>1- by 
Dorothy Bayley Morse. Dutton. 1953. 11-14 

Nolan, Jeannette Covert. Flo««n<a 
ilL by George Avisoo. Messner, 1946. This warns, 
readable biography of Florence Nightingale ttresse* 
her voile rather than her personal life. 11-14 

Paine, albert Bigelow. Cul m tt^iu Amor, tie 
True Story of Joan of Are. MacmilUo, 1927. This 
IS a hoe authentic biography based on areful re- 
search. Abridged from the author's adult biography. 


12-15 

RCXDS, Ann. Man of Molokai- the Life of Father 
Damien, lU. by Rayessond Lufkin Lippincon, 1945. 
Splendid biography of a great modeto saint who 
spent bis life in the service of lepers. ] J-14 

Syme. Ronald. Coriei of Mixjco, lU by William 
Stobbs. Morrow, 1951. An introduaory story of 
CortM' explorauon and conquest. 10-14 

Vance, Marcuemte. Flnabuh Tudor, Soteretgn 
Lady, ilL by Nedda Walker DuRon, 1954. 

. f-ady Jane Grey, Rtluclani Queen, BL bv 

Nedda Walker. Dutton, 1952. 

. Mane Antoinette; Doubter of an Empteii, 

ilL by Nedda Walker. Ehitton, 1950. These three 
stones of young queens arc sympachetlcally and 
dranmically told, and are a stimulus to further hss- 
torical reading. 12-15 

The Empreit Josephine from Martinique to 

Melmanon, ilL by Nedda Walker. Dutton, 1956, 
An excellent seleaioo of detail makes this a vmd 
biography of the selfish, personable woman who 
in the end defeated betself. 1V16 

WiBBQLEY. Leonard. The Ufe of Cbmeb- 

.« Farrar. Straus, 1956. One of England’s greatest 


notables frnm his misthirvous thlLlhnoJ to mitt* 
ment as Piime Minister. Tuld wuh humor and 
dignity. 

Wtl50V. HA?ru 77>e Stnry of Ufajette. ill by Dly 
IcgranJ Gro.set. 1952 (Sigtuiure Book). 10-12 


Attkls 

Sec also CoSlwiions cf biographical skeiclics. 
CBAVEN, TIIOM5S. The Rainiou Hoot of Art (sec 
Bibliography, Chapter 19). 

DFL’aint, Sybil. Millet Tdlti the Soil, ill. by Dor- 
othy Bayley. Dutton, 1939, op. MiUet is a diP^cult 
hero ro reduce to child tire, but this is a popular 
book and introduces the most frequently used pic. 
tures of the aniif. 

FKUCR, Clvtif, Vie Life of AuJuton, ill. by John 
James Audubon. Harper, 1919. Written by a former 
iuf! member of the Amenan Museum of Natural 
History, this biography ts enhanced with leproduc- 
tiona of Audubon's own paintinp in black and 
white and full color. 10*14 

Henry. MarcUERitb. and WesleV DrNVlj. Benfa- 
min Writ and fits Cat. CrtmtlUrt, ill. by Wesley 
Dennis. Bobbs, 1917. 9-12 

Lane, MaRCARCT. 77e Tale of Beatrix Potter; A 
Biography, ill, by Beatrix Potter. Warne, 1916. 
Delightful story of the Viccotun artist whose Peter 
Itaibii ules have delighted younger children. 13*16 
NEWCOMB, CovELlC 77 r Setret Door; the Story of 
K^e Crttnauej, ill, by AJiisnn Butbank. D^d, 
1916. Enieruining fiaional biography about one 
of the popubr early lUustracon for children. 12.15 
RlElEY. ELlZAtmi. Coya, ill. by Cora. Oiford, 
1956. 

■ — ■ . Leonardo Da Vinei, ill by Leonardo Oxford, 

1952. 

MieteUngeto, ill. by MithtUngelo. Otford, 

1953. 

— . Remitandt, ill. by Rembrandt. Oxford, 1955. 
- — VsBteni Van Gogh, ilL by Van Gogh. Oxford, 
1954 10-15 

Wells, Maje and DoxontY Fox, Boy of the SToodt: 
The Story of John Jamet AuJuhon, ill. by El'inore 
BbisdelL Dunon, 1912, op. A weU-»rut«i ac- 
count of the artist nanitahse Audubon for younger 
leaden. 9-12 

Musicians 

See also Collections of biographical sketches. 
ARIWLD, Elliott, r mlandia: the Story of Sibelius, 
lU by LoLta Granihaa. Holt, 1930 (Holt Musical 
Bk^taphy Seiies). Biography of the great Finnish 
*u®poser who, through his music, interpreted the 

spirit of his people. 12-15 

BeneT, Laura. Enchanting Jenny Und, ilL by George 
G. Whitney. Dodd. 1939. 12-14 

DeucHer. Sybil. Edtard Grieg, Boy of the North’ 

land, ilL by Mary GreenwalL Dunon, 1946. 
Bven, David. The Story of George Gtrshvin, tlL 
by Gtaham Eetnbach. Holt. 1945 (Holt hfuslcal 
Biography Series). Memories of an American com- 
poser of popular music by a personal friend. l2-l6 
■ ' — • Talei from she Vienna Woodit The Story of 
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Johann Sirauss, ilL by Edgard Cirlla. 1944, 
The coxDposer of some of the besi-lored diaoce 
music is preseored a^inst a barkp'ouQd of maandc 
Diarteeatb-ccflniry Vienna. 12-14 

Goss, Madeleine. Betihoten: Mmer M»jieia9, ilL 
by Car! Scbulrheus. Hdi; 1945 (Holt l^foskal 
Biography Series). 

- - . Deep Flcu-tng Brook: the Story cf Jobann 
Sebastian Bach, ilL by Elioore BlaisdelL Holt, 1938. 
hfrs. Goss writes unusually percepdrc and ««n- 
prehemise studies of musidaos and their worts. 
Her books are highly recommended. I2-I6 

Kellogg, Qiarlotte. Padereusti. Vitiag, 1935. 
Written with uousual distinction and perception, 
this life story of the great Polish musician and 
statesman offers an unforgettable picture of his life 
and times. 13 — 

KOMROFF, Manuel. Mo2an, i!L by ^Tatrcn Oup- 
pcll and With photographs. Knopf, 1956. Written 
to commemorate the two-hundredth anniversary of 
Mozart's birth, this is an outstanding biography. 

11- IS 

tJNGG, Ann hL John Philip Sousa. Holt, 1954. En- 
tertaining biography of the composer and conduc- 
tor who became known as America's "TiCuch King.* 

12- 15 

PURDY, ClAIRE. Antonin Dtwik: Composer from 
Bohemia. Messoer. 1950. A watm and sytnpatbeoc 
story of a great musician. 13— • 

— " . He Heard Amerka Sing: The Story of Stephen 
Tatter, ill. by Dorothea Cooke. Messner, 1940. 

12-14 

Wheeler, Oral, tuiwig Beelhoten. and the Chim- 
ing Touer Belli, ilL by Mary Gteenwalt Dunon, 
1942. 

Wheeler, Opal, and Sybil Deucher. Tram SeBu- 
Bert and His Merry Friends, lU. by Maty Green- 
wait Dutcoa. 1939. 

. Joseph Haydn- the Merry latsle Peasant, tU 
by Mary Gteenwalt Dutton, 1936 

. Mozart, the XPonder Bay, tU. by Mary Green- 

wait Dutton, 1934, 

— — Sebastian BaeB: the Boy from Thuringia, iU, 

by hlary Gteenwalt Dutton, 1937. 9-12 

Writers 

See also Collections of biogtaphical sketches. 

Becker, May L. Presenting Miss Jane Austen, tU. by 
Edward Price. Dodd. 1952. His picture of the We 
and times of Jane Austen, wrictea by an Aosten 
enthusiast, is a good incr^uccioo to the novels. 

Ben^t. Laura. The Boy Shelley, ill. by James Mac- 
Donald. Dodd, 1937. Well-wfirrefl, a tragic record 
of a school's changing the whole temper of a boy. 

13-15 

— — . Yosing Edgar Allan Poe, ilL by George G. 

Whitney. Dodd, 1941. Sympathetic portrayal of a 
gifted lU-fated w riter. 13-16 

COLUN. HedviG. Young Hans Christian Andersen, 
ill. by author Vikmg. 1955. Semm'ely told srory 
of the Danish writer from his childhood years lo 
his first literary recognition. 11-14 

DEUTsar, Babette. V'ali VTiuman: Builder for 


Amersta, ill by Rafaello Busoni, ifessner, 1941. 
A sensinve staij of the man, illnsrramd with co- 
pious selecticns from bts I4-Iff 

Gray, Elizabeth Jlvet. Young Valter Scott, ilL by 
Karr Seredy. I'iiing, 1935. 12-14 

^fAEtOR’, Alvin F. Joel chandler Harris' Planiation 
S/ory Teller, ili by W C Xims. hfessaer. I94t. A 
fine account of the lovable creator of Unde Remus. 
, 12-15 

JACKSON. Phyllis Wynn. Victorian Cinderella, ilL 
by Hlion Jfeaos. Hobday, 1947. Good picture of 
dte life and dmes of Harriet Beecher Stowe, who 
wrote Uncle Tom's Cabin. F 12-15 

JAKDEN, kfAKY Louise. The Young Brontes' Cbar- 
lotte and Emily, Branuell and Anne, SL by Helen 
SeweiL Viking, I93S. An exceedingly well-wtitten 
biognphy for gitls who are interested m the 
Brontes. 14-16 

Mason, KBriasl Yours with Lore, Kale, ilL by Bar- 
bara Cooney. Houghton, 1952. One of the fint 
kindergaiTMi teachers in America, Kate Douglas 
IWggiQ also became a well-loved author of chil- 
dren’s books. I0-I4 

hfacs. Cornelia. Inrineible Louisa, ilL with photo- 
graphs. Dttle. 1933. 12-16 

Paine, Alboit Biceldt, Boyf Life of Mark Ticain; 
the Story of a hlan VTo blade the XTorlJ Laugh 
and Lore Him. Harper, 1915, Dus book caprara 
(he spirit and individuality of tbe great humorist. 

14-15 

PROUonr, Isabel, Hirer Boy; fte Story of Mark 
Tuain, lit by W C Mims. Msasser, 194(1. An ex- 
cellent life of the astbot of Ton Sauyer for older 
hoys and girls. 

— — . The Treasart Hunter, tit Story of Robert 
Louts Sterenson, tlL by Hardie Granutky. bfessoer, 
1939. A full-length btography cf a favorite diih 
dreo’s author. 10-14 

IPACONER, JEA.N BeOttn. Louita AJeotf Chi of Old 
Boston, ilL by Sandra Jams. Bobbs, 1943 (Quld- 
bood of Famous Americans Series). F 9-11 

Watte, Helen. Hoio Do 1 Lore Thee* The Story of 
EJixabesh Barrets Brotming. Alacrae Smith Cta, 
1955. An absorbing story of the \'5cKiriaD potass. 
tlamaaed by her romance with Rc4>en Browning. 

12-16 

Miscelloneotfs 

BontempS, ArNA, The Siory of George Vashington 
Carver, iIL by Harper Johnson. Grosser, 1954 (Sig- 
oatoie Book). 11-15 

Burt, OUve. tMtber Burbank. Boy Vizard, ilL by 
Qotilde Embree Funk. Bobbs, 1943 (Quldhood cf 
famous Americans Series). F 9-10 

Byrd, Richard £. Alone. Putnam, 1938. 14— 

DalCUESH, AUCE. Ride on the Vlnd, flL by Georges 
Schreiber. Scribner, 1956. Miss Dalgliesfa has sliU- 
fiilly retold the boyhood and famous £ighf of 
Charles Liodbergh for children too young to read 
The Spins of St. Louis. 5-10 

rosDiCR, Harry Emerson. Martin taiber, ill by 
Steele Savage. Random, 1955 iWorJJ landmark 
Book). Wrinen by one of the best known Frot^ 
laot ministers, this is a tutting biograyhy ^ 
great re/ormef. 
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Graham, Shirley. Booker T. w'aihingtoni Edautor 
of Hand, Head, and Heart, ill. by Donald W 
Lambo. Messner, 1955. 

. the Story of Phyllis Wheatley, ill. by Robert 

Burns Messner, 1949. 

Graham, Shirley, and George Lipscomb, Dr. 
George Washington Carver' Scientist, ilL by Bton 
C Fax. Messner, 1944. 

A trio of biographies about famous Negroes who 
made contributions in the fields of literature, ed- 
ucation, and science. 11-15 

Holt, IIackham [pseud for Margaret V. Holt]. 

George Washington Carver. Doubleday, 1943. 14— 
Johnson, Osa. / Married Adventure Lippincott, 
1940. 12— 

Lavine, Sigmund SteinmeU Maker of lightning 
ill with photographs. Dodd, 1955. This biography 
of the crippled German immigrant is a happy com- 
bination of good characterization and scientific in- 

formauon. • > 

lA»soN. Ro«prt. Th,, W,n Simg GmJ M 
by author. Viking, 1940 F g 15 

MOTIER Mav. l.hn ,11. b, w,',d 

Abingdon-Cokesbuty, 1931 

Basing biographies of two great religious leaders. 

w l^-M d'ffiwlt and thrillinl 

Superb tUustrations add distlnctioa to these bwb 

et« assassination of Lincoln Written w ^V^' 
tion and penetration ‘ * distinc- 

col. s„5„, ,.b„ 

Washington, Booker x Up hom « 
ton, 1928. ^ ^ Slavery Hough- 

Wong, Jade Snosp Fihtt rs, — 12— 

Kathryn Uhl. Harper^ Oaughter, JI. fcy 

guishes this autobiMtaphv of **«■“- 

•n an American SoLn ‘ 
flia between old and new 

“■"cc-aJJ:;,*”,*,®’'"; 

W™.. U»RA I „ 12- 

Career utth Reptiles, Animals and 1 ^ 
photographs Messner I944 n, ^ lU w,d, 

a young scientist to obtain , i of 

that became his life work wiu ln!"'^*' 
mal lovers. ^ interest young am. 

10-14 


Chapter 19 Of many things 

Science books 

Plants 

BUFF, Mary and Conrad. Btg Tree, ill. by Conrad 
Buff. Viking, 1946. A unique book that tells of 
the growth of a redwood tree which survives cen- 
turies of world events and dangers from animal 
and human enemies. cj.I4 

CORHACK, Marjbelle. The First Book of Trees ill. 
by Helene Carter. F. Watts. 1951. Describes the 
^owth and reproduction of trees and provides aids 
for their identification. g J2 

Kll^^ Virginia. The First Book of Gardening, .11. 
h Helene artet. F. Watts. 1956. A fine, detailed 
few beginning gardeners on planning, plant- 

log, and caring for the garden. 8-12 

HI. by Helene Carter, Lippincott, 1943, op. 

— — . f'wrr 0/ the Earth, ill. by Helene Orter. 
Dppiacott, 1942, op. 

^uiiful colof-illustrated books which describe 
flowws*'” of many plant foods and 

^ by Helene Qrter. Uppincott. 1945. How ani- 

“lil, S,"'' 

>o».' Schet,. Mot- 

ff, 

Stefperud Alfred j 9-12 

nwttOR on wherp J ^ , Absorbing infer- 

pees. ..d sraw Lfh “r ‘‘C" '•"P 

WEB.E,, taA Eii,™ fer; "“'ci.J- 

c,„ ,1 

w i 

E«ellem introduction to sePri, i 
growth, with simple briEht !? ’ ^ 

ZiM, Herbert. Whit's fn^ 5-8 

«hd w„„k, M 

irtw",;"'”"-”" “ “d 

IBAldf Fran J S,™T?t 

Tree,- yi A v * Schuster, 1950. 

lU by Dorothea and Sv°b!'1"’'‘'Z 

1952. “ Barlowe. Simon & Schuster, 
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Attractive twcket-size guides with small clear lUus- 
ttations in color and brief text. 10 

Animals 

Adrian, AIarv [pseud, for Mary E VentiJ. Tiiiter 
Crab, iJ] by Jean Martinez. Holiday. 195J. 

. Garden Spider, ill, by Ralph Ray. Holiday, 

1951. 

. Gray Squirrel, ill. by Walter Ferguson. Holi> 

day, 1955. 

. Honeybee, ill. by Barbara Latham. Holiday, 

1952. 

Aeuaaivs loccrnt, sccaucy, and srmpfe presenta- 
tion characterize these nature-cycle rales 7-10 

Andrews. Roy CHAP^tAN. All about Dinosaurs, lU 
by Thomas Voter. Random, 1953. This story of the 
age of reptiles oRers an absorbing background of 
fossil research as well as animal descriptions. 
. All about Whales, ill by Thomas Voter Ran- 
dom, 1934. Excellent information about whales, 
their evofution, characrenstics, and habitats 10-12 
Bianco, Margery. All about Pets, ilL by Grace Gil- 
kison. Macmillan, 1929' 7-l4 

Bridges, William Zoo Babies, ill. with photographs. 
Morrow, 1953. Amusing happenings among young 
zoo animals, together with ioteresting information 
S-IO 

. Zoo Expedstsofii, ill wich phorographt Mor- 
row, 1954. Highly readable account of gmcneys to 
far distances to secure animals for the Bronx Zoo. 

12-16 

Bridges, William, and Mary Baker Wild Ani- 
mals of the World Garden City Bks, 1953 Out- 
standing animal illuscracions, tUetaatmg in mo- 
tone and rich color, make this a beautiful animal 
pictute-book as well as a source of btief information 
10— 

Bronson, Wilfrid. Coyotes, ill. by author Hatcoorc, 
1946. 7-tO 

■ . Horns and Anders, ill by author. Haroourr, 

1942, Deer and antelope of North America, their 
physical structure and pattern of life 10-14 

— - ■■ Starlings, ill. by author Hatcourt, 1948 

— Turtles, ill. by author. Harcourt, 1945. 

Large print, cfeat btack-and-wfiite drawing*, and a 
dash of humor in text and picture* add to the ap- 
peal ol these accurate, simple iiaruxe books. 7-10 

Buff, Mary and Conrad. Dash and Dart (see Bib- 
liography, Chapter 17). 

— Hurry, Skurry and flurry (see Bibhography, 
Chapter 17) 

Chrystib, Frances Pets; a Compl-es* Handbook on 
the Care, Understanding, and Apprectalion of All 
Kinds of Animal Pets, ill by Gillett G. Griflin. 
Little, 1953. .*0-15 

DitmarS, Raymond Reputes of Horth America, lU 
with photographs Doubleday, 1936. An excellent 
source book by an authority. All ages 

Earle, Olive. Birds and Their Nests, ill by author. 
Morrow, 1952. Nest-building habits of over forty 
familiar and less known buds. 8-lZ 

. Crickets, ill. by author Morrow, 1956. Life 

cycle of many types of crickets, amaaively illus- 
trated. 

. Paws, Hoofs, and flippers, ill. by author. 


Morrow, 1934. Interestingly organized material an 
the appendages of mammals. 10-13 

— — . Robins in the Garden, ill. by author. Morrow, 

1953. An absorbing story of the raising of a robin 
family based on first-hand observation. 6-8 

. Thunder Wings, the Story of a Ruffed Grouse, 

ilL by author. Morrow, 1952. 6-8 

Eberlb, Irmengarde. Hop, Skip, and Fly, iJI. by Siss 
Bostelmann Holiday, 1951. 6-10 

Goudey, Alice. Here Come the Bears' ill by Garry 
MacKenzie. Scribner, 1954. 

— — . Here Cone the Deer' ill. by Garry hlac- 
Kenzie. Scribner, 1955. 

~ — Here Came the Elephants’ ill. by Gassy Mac- 
Kenzie Scribner, 1955. 

- ■ . Here Come the Lions' ill. by Garry Mac- 

Ketuie. Scribner, 1956. 

Different breeds of animals are described in simple 
accounts for the youngest readers. 7-9 

Greenberg, Sylvia S , and Edith L. Raskin. Home- 
Made Zoo, ill. by Joseph Raskttt and William 
Lubin. McKay. 1952. 10-13 

HecNEX, Robert and Jane. Parade of the Animal 
Kingdom, ill with photographs Macmillan, 1935. 
A copiously illustrated comprehensive introduction 
to animal life from its most eleraentaty forms 
through the primate*. 12— 

HESS, DlO, and DOROTHY C. HOGNES. Odd Pets. 

Oowell. 1951. 7-10 

HOCNER, Dorothy C. Earthworms, ill by Nils 
Hogner. Ctowell, 1953. The life of the earthworm 
and Its value in agriculture are simply told. 7-10 
. TTie Horse Family, ill, by Nils Hogner. Ox- 

ford, 1953. From prehistoric horse* to pstsesit-iay 
breeds. 9-12 

Hogner, Dorothy C and Nils The Anmal Book, 
American Mammals North of Meuieo. Oxford, 
1942. Almost one hundred and seventy animals ar- 
ranged by species. Fine large black and-white drav- 
ings. 19— 

Hoke, John. The Firit Book of Snakes, ill. by Paul 
Wenck F. Watts. 1952. 9-12 

Huntington, Harriet. Let's Go Outdoors, ill by 
Preston Duncan Doubleday, 1939 

. LeFf Go to the Brook, dl. wsdi pkotograp^x 

Doubleday, 1952. 

Let's Go to the Desert, ill. with photographs. 

Doubleday, 1949. 

- - , . Let's Go to the Seashore, ill. with photographs. 
IhKibleday, 1941. 

Science for the youngest introduces small creatures 
to be found near home or in mote special enviton- 
ments. 5-8 

KieRAN, John. Introduction to Birds, ill. by Don 
Eckel^rry. Garden City Bks, 1950 9-13 

LBM&iON, Robert S. All about Moths and Butterfties, 
lU. by Fntx Kredel Random, 1956 Here is found 
the fascinating story of the monarch buttetflys 

migrations and other curious facts. o-f4 

McCluNG, Robert M. Bufo, she Story of a Toad, 


ill. 1^ author. Morrow, 1954. 

. Green Darner, the Story of a Dragonfly, ill. 
by author. Morrow, 1956. ^ . 

— — . Vulcan; the Story of a Bald Eagle, ill. of 
lioyd Sandfoid. Afortow, 1955. 
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Three well-written niture bookj for younger read- 
ers by an author who has written widely on in- 
sects, birds, and animals. 7-9 

McCracken, Harold. The BiggeU Bear on Earth, 
ill by Paul Bransom Lippincott, 1943. An out- 
standing story of an Alaskan brown bear of the 
Aleutians. 11-14 

MATSCHAR, CeOle House American Bullerfiiet end 
Atolhs, ill. by Rudolf Freund. Random, 1942, op. 

8-12 

MoE, Virginia. Animal Inn, 111. by Milo 'Winter, 
Houghton, 1946. Stories of small creatures at a 
trailside museum, sympathetically written and rich 
in nature lore. 11-14 

Pels, Gertrude. The Care of Water Pen, ill. by Ava 
Morgan. Crowell, 1955. A most useful and attrac- 
tive book on starting an aquarium and caring for 
aquarium pets. 8-12 

Phillips, Mary Geisler. The Maten of Honey, IlL 
by Elizabeth Bufckmyer. Crotiell, 1956. In addi- 
tion to excellent scientific information on bees, 
hives, and beekeeping, this book introduces the his- 
tory of bees from earliest traceable times. An in- 
teresting study. 11 

Pope, Clifford Snaher Alive, ilL with photographs. 
Vikiog, 1937. An amusing and reliable source. 

12-16 

Ripper, Chabies L. Bats, ill. by author. Morrow. 
1934. 

— . Hawkr, ill. by author. Motrow, 1956. 

Direct and highly interesting presenutioos of facts 
together with very fine dtawingj. 8*12 

SCHEELE, WiLUAM F,rit Mammals, ill. by author 
^otld Pub , 1935. The Director of the Qeveland 
Museum of Natural History traces mammal devel- 
opment in the past sixty miUion yean, exclusive 
of man and apes pj 

“ • PrehtstOfse Animah, ill. by author. World 

Pub, 1954. In similar attractive format, this bo^ 
describes the chief animals of earth's first five hun- 
dted million years of hfe. Outsanding lUujtraticws 
and charts. 

SciranDEK, Steven. Tb, F,„, n,hm,, ,11 

by Edwin Herron. F. Watts, 1952. 9.I2 

Se^S, Paul McCutcheon. Barn SwaUota, iU by 
Walter Ferguson Holiday, 1955. 

■ Rounds Holiday, 1956. 

^ by Barbara Latham. Holiday, 

lifecycle stones simply «d accurately told and 
illusttated IQ color. t ^ 

with photographs. Random, 1939 o d R. 11 : 
Teale, Edwin Way. The Jen.or bU % Insect., I 
by author Dutton. 1953. A well-known naSm 
gives «cellene mformauon on common insects and 
on making insect colleaions. ?< 

Timim Albeei b. n, r„„ Boot cl B,„ ,n ^ 
Helene Carter. F Watts, 1952 o 

Webb. Addison. Birds ,n Thetr Home, ill e k ^ 
M Kimball Garden City Bks , 1947' ' ^ **bt8 
Song of she Seasons, ill by Charlw T » 

8-11 


WIIXIAMSON, MARGARET. The First Book of Birds, 
ilL by author. F. Watts, 1951. 9-12 

ZiM. Herbert. Elephants, ilL by Joy Buba. Morrow, 
icwtK 


1946. 

1950. 


-. Frogs asid Toads, ill. by Joy Buba. Morrow, 

0. 

Goldfish, ill. by Joy Buba. Morrow, 1947. 

Monkeys, Jl. by Gardell Christensen. Morrow, 

1955. 

. Parraieets, ill. by Larry Kcttelkamp. Morrow, 

1953. 

■ Rabbits, ilL by Joy Buba. Morrow, 1948. 

. Snakes, ill, by James G. Irving. Motrow, 
1949. 

With around forty science books to his credit, Mr. 
Zim has written an outstanding group of intro- 
ducTory stories on a variety of animals. 7-10 
-■ Mice, Men, and Elephants, ill. by James Mac- 
Donald. Harcoutt, 1942. 12-16 

Zi>f, Herbert S , and Hobart M. Smith. Reputes 
and Amphibsans; a Guide So Familiar American 
Specter, ilL by James Gordon Irving. Simon & 
Schuster, 1953. 11-16 

Wealher, start, and such 

Adler, Irving. Fire in Your life, ill. by Ruth Adler, 
Day, 1955. 

— — ^Too/s in Your Life, ilL by Ruth Adler. Day, 

Two ^ks which trace the Importance of fire and 
tools from primitive times to ti^ay. 11-13 

Baker ROBERT H. When the Stars Com, Out, rev. 

ed. Viking, 1954. 10.16 

Baumajw, Hanl The Caves of the Great Hunters, 
?;<*? B Florence McHugh. Pantheon Bks., 

1954. Autheouc stories of the discovery of paint- 

of the Ice Age in the Lascaux 
and Altarsira Caves Many fine pictorial reproduc- 
uons make the book a contnbuuon to art as well 
as to science. 

Slow, m, by CbEydon 

ML Vila.,, 1954. A„ 
toimnon, ,0 b,„6„d 

illusmuvu „„y „„„ 

gleeot ,„d Makjoeee Campbell, mlt 

Iran.?" MtGnw, 1955. th, ctgooizo- 

ncellEB, lack- 

S, ■"7'°® “'“■Is “-I 

pbBmiis , »» n.p thJd™-, ,„d„,g. 

« ^ v,""*'- ll’“- '='”P l-l'ss 

dor?r.B,^ *dl wdeom. ,his book oo ooi- 
f-TLL ?? ^ ; making collections, and games 10— 
Comstock, Anna Botsford m., jl g^m - 
w,. 24* od. M u2.?“f 7939“'^ is 

tifL ’950. One of the most 

‘^r Ssortes. til. with photographs. Doubleday, 
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Careful descriptive information on various rods 
and minerals. 1144 

■— Worlds tn the Sky, ill. by authors. Day, 1950. 
An excellent, simply presented boot on the earth 
and other heavenly bodies. 9-12 

Fkeeman, JrA. AU about the Wonders of Chemtstrj, 
ill. by George Wilde. Random, 1954 A useful in- 
troduction offering brief historical background, 
basic principles, and important modern develop- 
ments. 11-14 

Freeman, Mae and Ira. Fun uith Astronomy. Ran- 
dom, 1953. Simple experimencs add value to thit 
stimulating title. 9-12 

HOCBCN, Lancelot. The Wonderful World of AU/A- 
ernatics, ill. by Andre and Marjorie Saynor. Garden 
City Bks , 1955. A thought-provoking book on how 
mathematics has advanced human progress through 
the ages. Handsomely calor-illustrated. 12— 
Lewellen, John. Yhu and Atomie Energy and Its 
Wonderful Uses, ill. by Lois Fisher. Childrens Press, 
1949. A constructive account of what atomic en- 
ergy is and how it can be used for mankind's good. 

9-14 

Parker, Bertha Morris Tie Golden Book of Sek- 
tnee, ill by Harry McNaughr. Simon & Schuirer, 
1956. 

The Golden Treasury of Natural History. 
Simon & Schuster, 1952. 

Science Expertencei, Elementary School, ill. 
by Lucy Ozone and Ota Walker. Row, 1952. Sim- 
ple e.Yperiment] chiefly related to ihe physical 
sciences. Includes instructions for making apparatus 
or toys to embody scientific principles. S*12 

Perry, John, Out Wonderful Eyes, ilL by Jeanne 
Bendick. Whittlesey House (McGtaw), 1955. Ex- 
cellent macenal on the anatomy of the eye and its 
function and «fe. 11-15 

Poole, Lynn Your Trip into Space, ill. by Clifford 
Geaty. McGraw, 1953. A serious scientific approach 
to space travel. 11-14 

RAVIELLI, ANTHONY. Wonders of tie Human Body, 

ill by author. Viking, 1954. A distinguished ron- 
ttibution to the study of anatomy for younger 
readers, illustrated with fine black aod-whiie draw- 
ings 

Reed, William Maxwell. The Earth for Sam, the 
Story of Mountains, Rtters, Dinosaurs and Men, 
ilL by Karl Moseley. Harcourt, 1930. 

• . The Stars for Sam, ill. by Karl Moseley. Har- 

court, 1931. ^ 

Reec, William Maxwell, and Wilfrid S Bron- 
son. The Sea for Sam, ill. by Wilfrid S Bronson. 
Harcourt, 1935- . , 

Three well-written titles which have maintained 
their usefulness and popularity for many years. 

10-J4 

Rey, H a. Find she Constellations, ill. by author. 
Houghton, 1954, 

Schneider, Herman. Everyday Weather and Hote It 
Works, ill by Jeanne Bendick. McGraw, 195L 
What causes different kinds of weather, retnfotc^ 
with simple experimenrs Well illuswated. 9-X5 
Schneider, Herman and Nina. Racks, 

the Changing Earth, ilL by Edwin Herron. W_K. 
Scott, 1952. An introduaion to geology widi $ir»- 


ple experiments that clarify changes in earth 
formations. IO-I3 

Schneider, Lro Yon and Your Senses, ill. by Gustav 
Sdifofter. Harcourt. 1956 An excellent story of 
the five senses, with challenging experiments to 
illustrate fheir workings 10 14 

Shippen, Katherine. The Bright Design, ill. by 
Charles M. Daugherty. Viking, 1949. The story of 
various forms of energy and of the scientists who 
furthered man's use of them. 12-16 

Afen, Microscopes, and Living Things, ill. by 

Aathony Ravielli. Viking, 1955. 15 

Tresselt, Alvjn. San Up (see Bibliography, Ch^p. 
ter 15, for this and other books about weather and 
the seasons). 

Wall Disney’s The Living Desert, by Jane Werner 
and Staff of the Walt Disney Studio, ill by Camp- 
bell Gfanf. Simon & Schuster, 1954. 

Will Disney's Vanishing Frame, by Jane Werner and 
she Staff of the Walt Disney Studio, ill. by Camp- 
bell Grant Simon & Schuster, 1955. 

Each book introduces the natural history of the area 
With pictures of unique beauty and an entettaming 
tear. 9- 

White, ANNE Terry. Prebissorst America, ill. by 
Aldren Watson. Random. 1951 (Landmark Book). 
An authentic and popular account of the geological 
development of this country. 10-13 

Wyler, rose, and Gerald Ames The Golden Book 
of Astronomy, ill. by John Folgceen. Simon & 
Schuster, 1955. 9-14 

— — — . The Story of the Ice Age, ill by Thomas 
Voter Harper, 1956. Desctibes research into the 
causes of the Ice Age and its effect on living things 

10-14 

ZiM, Herbert S. Lightning and Thunder, ill. by 
Jaraes G. Irving Moriow, 1952. 

. The Sun, ill. by Larry Kettelkamp Morrow, 

1953. 

— . Wbaf’e inside of Engmet> ill. by Btymoai 

Perlman Morrow, 1953. 

Physical phenomena simply presented for younger 
readers. 

ZoLOTOW, Charlotte. T^e Storm Book, ill. by 
gfargarer Slar Geshesa Hreper, 19}S. lemi} 

and sea sweeps the summer srorm, and in the cleat- 
lOg sky It is followed by a rainbow. Beautifully 
written; illustrated in color. 5-7 


Sociol studies 


City and country life 

See also Bibliographies for Chapters 15, 16, and 18. 
Beskow, Elsa. Pellds Hew Suit (see Bibhogniphy, 
Chapter 15). 

Brown. Marcia. The Utile Carousel (see Bibliogra- 


phy, Chapter 15). 

Burton, Virginia. Kaiy and the Big Snow (see 
Bibliography, Chapter 14). 




^ AlMe Mulligan and His Steam Shot el (see 


Bibliography, Chapter 14). 

Dawson, RosEitARV and RicHARn,/i uatt 
City, ilL by authors. Viking, 1950. 


m the 
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Felt, Sob Rhu T„o L!i:le (see B.bliojrapSy, Ch>p- 

h5>'e”eehta and EUIEK. Tt. F-rmtr in ihe Dell, 
ill by suthots. Macmillan, 1931. Seasonal life Md 

actlvicy on an old-fashioned farm. o-o 

The Lillie Town, ill. by authors. Macmillan, 

1941 A good introduction to the stores, puhhc 
buildings, and services essential to community Wfc 

Lost in the Zoo, ill. by authors Macmillan, 

1951. T4o one could convince John that he was the 
one who was lost at the aoo. Fine color piciutti 


Ipcar, DAhlov. One Horse Perm, ill. by author. 
Doubleday, 1950. This story of the activities of a 
boy and a farm horse gives a good picture of farm 
life Attractive illustrations in color. 5-7 

Kingman, Lee Peter’s Long V^alk, ill. by Barbara 
Cooney. Doubleday, 1953. 

Lenski, Lois. The UitU Auto (see BHiogtaphy, 
Chapter 15). 

The Little Perm (sec Bibliography, Chapter 
15). 

MCGVN1J.V. PKVi.ua. All Around the Town (see 
Bibliography, (iapter 4). 

Marino, DOROTHV. Little Angela and Her Puppy, 
ill. by author. Lippincott, 1934. 5-7 

Sauer, Julia. Mtke's House (see Bibliography, Chap- 
ter 15). 

Soilein, Miriam Cuy Boy, Country Boy, ill. by 
Katherine Evans Childrens Press, 1955. iWo little 
children describe the highlights of (heir contrasting 
enviionments. 5-7 

SCHLOAT, G. Warren Milk for You, ill. with dia- 
grams and photographs. Scribner, 1949. On a visit 
to a dairy farm, the children learn all about milk, 
from how it forms in the cow's udder to bow it is 
processed and distributed. 

■ The Wonderful Egg, ill. with photographs and 
diagrams Scribner, 1932. In similar format is the 
story of how chickens develop in (he eggs, poultry 
IS raised, and how eggs ate piepaied for market 6-8 
TressELT, ALVOt Wake Up, Farm’ ill. by Roger 
Duvoisin Lothcop, 1953. 5-7 


The circus 

Austin, Margot. Barney's Adventure (see Bibli- 
ography, Chapter 15) 

Bromhall, Winifred. Circus Surprise, ilL by au- 
thoi. Knopf, 1954 Finding a little lost circus bear 
tev/atds Sue and Sandy with &ne seats at Ac arnts. 
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Cooper, Page Amigo, Circus Hone (see Bibliogra- 
phy, Chapter 17). 

Daugherty, James Andy and the Lion (see Bibli- 
ography, Chapter 14), 

Dennis, Morgan. Burlap (see Bibliogra^y, Chap- 

Flack. Marjorie Wan for William (see Bibl»- 
Ogtaphy, Chapter 15). 

Palazzo, Tony Susie the Cat, ill by auAor. Viking, 
1949 On a trip to the circus wiA her young 
masrer, Susie decides to acquire a few perfotinet’s 
skills. 

Petersham, Maud and hlisKA. The Circus Baty; A 


Picture Book, ill. by authors Macmillan, 1950. De- 
lightful nonsense about ihe mother elephant who 
tried to teach her baby to eat at a table like the 
clown's little boy. 5-7 

Will and Nicolas [pseud, for William Lipkind 
and hficoUs Mordvinoff]- Circut Ruckus, ill. by 
Nicolas. Hatcouct, 1954. 5-8 


The American scene 

BAITY, ELIZABCTH Americans Before Columbus, ill. 
by CB Falls. Vikmg, 1951. 12-1<5 

. . America Before Man, ill. by C. B. Falls. Vik- 
iiift 1953. . 111? 

Bate, Norman. Who Butts the Bridge? (see Bibli- 
ography, Chapter IS). 

. Built the Highway? (see Bibliography, 

Chapter 15). 

Who Fishes for Oil? (see Bibliography, Chap- 
ter 15). 

BLEEKEK, SowA. The Cherokee; Indians of the AIc«n- 
tains, ilL by Althea Karr. Morrow, 1952. 

- The Crow Indians; Hunters of she Norshern 
Plains, ill. by Althea Karr. Morrow, 1953. 

— The Puehlo Indians; Farmers of the Rio 
Grande, lU. by Patricia Boodell. hfotrow, 1955- 
These three regional Indiao books, together with 
several other titles in (his series, give valuable 
ioformation as to history, customs, legendary lore, 
and present-day life of many Indian tribes. 9*11 

CavaNAH, Frances. Our Countr/s Story, ill. by 
Janice Holiand. Rand McNally, 1945. 7-10 

Daugherty, James Of Courage Undaunted (see 
Bibhogta^y, Chapttt 16). 

— -. Trappers and Traders of the Far West, ill, by 
author. Random, 1952 (Landmark Book). The 
story of John Jacob Astor and the courageous men 
who helped him establish the Western fur trade. 

10-13 

Duvoisin, Roger. And There Was America, ill. by 
author. Knopf, 1938. 9.11 

FotteR, GenitviEVE. Abraham Lineoln’t World, ill. 
by sudior. Scribner, 1944. 

-. George Washington's World, ill by author. 

Scribner, 1941. 

Hays, Wilma Pitchford. Christmas on the May- 
fiouer, ill. by Roger Davoisin. Cowatd-McCann, 
1956. 

. Pilgrim Thanksgiving. iU. by Leonard Weis- 

gard Cowatd-McCann, 1955. 

The author creates the true spirit of these two early 
holiday celebrations for children through the chat- 
aaers of young colonial Damarls and Giles Hop- 
kins, who are active participants In the events 8-11 
Hofsinde. Robert. The Indian's Secret World ill. 
by author Moctow, I955. Twelve informative tales 
about the significance of tribal customs among dif- 
ferent American Indian groups. An unusual book 
wim fine color illustrations. 11-14 

Holling, Rolling C M,nn of the Mississippi. ilL 
by author. Houghton, I951, 

' Paddle-to the Sea, ill. by author. Houghton, 

1941. 

. Seabird, ill. by author. Houghton, 1948. 

. Tree in the Trail, ill. by authotrUoughton, 
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Beaullful large-size books with jllusfwtioiB Oat 
are historical, geological, and geographical pajjo* 
ramas in story form. 9-13 

Jensen, Lee. The Pony Express, ill. with historical 
pictures and by Nicholas Eggenhofet. Grosser, 1955. 
This is a unique piaotial as well as historical 
survey of the development of mail service up to 
the time of the transcontinental telegraph. A con- 
tfiburion to the story of westward expansion. 10 — 
JUDSON, Clara. The Mighty Jeo/ 200 Yeats at Sattlt 
Ste. Marie, ill. by Robert Frankenberg. FoUett, 
1955. A particularly fascinating secrion la Ais his- 
tory of Sault Ste. Marie from Indian times nntjl 
today is on the building of the locks and canals. 

10-14 

Mason, Van Wyck. The Winter at Valley Forge, 
ill by E. Harper Johnson. Random, 1955 (Land- 
mark Book). A vivid telling of one of the harshest 
ordeals of the Revolutionary ^Var. 10-14 

PETERSKA&t, Maud and MrsKA. An American ABC, 
ill. by authors. Macmillan, 1941. An alphabet of 
American history and biography, with a beautiful 
full-page illustration in color marking each event. 

7-10 

Pyne, Mabel. The Little Geography of the United 
Statet, ill. by author. Houghton, 1941. 7-10 

Shippen, Katherine. The Great Hentage, ill. by 
C. B. Falls. Viking, 1947. Individual chapters de- 
scribe America's leading resources, and how man's 
wise and unwise use of them is reflected I’o Amer- 
ica's development. 12-16 

■ ■■ Pasiag* to America; tie Story of the Great 

Migrations. Harper, 1950 Stories of the larger 
groups which have emigrated and their coouibution 
to American life. 12-16 

Other countries 

BUCKLBV, Peter. Michel of Switzerland, ill by au- 
thor. F. Watts, 1955. A slender book that gives 
interesting iflcroduCTOfy coverage to Switzerland 
agriculturally, indusrrially, and socully. Photographs 
are exceptional in quality. 9-12 

Clement, Marguerite In Prance, ill. by William 
Pene Du Bois Viking, 1956. Il-l4 

Foster, Genevieve Augustus Caesar’t World, a 
Story of Ideas and Events from B.C. 44 to I4 AJ? , 
ill by author. Scribner, 1^7. 10-14 

Hays, Wilma PJTCHFOBDi The Story of Valentine, 
ill. by Leonard Weisgatd. Cowatd-McCann, 1956. 

Kennedy, Jean. Here Is India, rev. ei., ill. wiA 
photographs. Saibner, 1954. Descriptions trf the 
country, work, peoples, customs, and pohucaj 
changes. f 

Lauber, Patricia. Battle Agdast she Sea, lU. 
photographs and maps. Cowatd-McCann, 1956. The 
story of the efforts of valiant Dutch people lo pro- 
tect their land from the sea, from earliest tunes 
through crises of recent years and into the 

McNeer, May YoNGE. The Mexican StOfy,jB 
Lynd Ward. Farrar, Straus, 1953 (Atiel 

Mears, Helen. The First Book of Japan, dl. by 
Kathleen Elgin. F. Watts. 1953. Accurate informa- 


tion in an introductory book of Japanese industry, 
social life, crafts, and government. 9.-I2 

pATON, Alan. The Land and People of South Africa, 
UL with photographs. Lippiacotr. 1955. A distm- 
gtiished writer for adults encompasses the biscocy, 
geography, and social and economic problems of 
his country in a highly stimulating book for 
younger readers. 12— 

POLrn, Leo. Little Leo (see Bibliography, Chapter 

Spencis, Cornelia [pseud, for Grace Yaukey]. 
Made in China, rev. ed., dl. by Kurt Wiese. Knopf, 
1955. Some thirry Chinese arts and crafts which 
interpret the skills of the Chinese people from xttses 
pastuntil today. 11-15 

UnsteAd, R. J. Looking at HitSory; Britain from 
Cavemen to the Present Day Macmillan, 1956 
Eraphasts is on social history of the English people, 
and the sections on early men and the Middle Ages 
arc particuiatly valuable because of simple text and 
numerous illustrarions. 5-12 

Van Loon, Hendrik. The Story of Mankind, rev. ^ 
Liverighr, 1951, I2-— 

Webb, Nancy and Jean FrANQS. The Hauaiijn 
Islands; from Monarchy to Democracy, lU. by 
Isami Kashiwagi. Viking, 1956. This history of 
Hawaii achieves a high level of interest m tb^ 
telling, and a wide coverage of events, customs, and 
craditiofls. l3-“ 

W/LUAMS-ELUS, AiMBEL, and FREDERICK /• 
Fisher. The Story of English Life, rev, ed., lU. bT 
Wilma Hickson. Coward-McCann, 1947 12-l6 

WiNWAF, Frances. The Land of the Italian People, 
ilL with photographs Lippincott, 1931. Includes 
good coverage of the country and its people, and 
a historical summary. ll-ld 


Art and music 


Bauer. Marion and Ethel Peyser. How Musit 
Grew, rev. ed Putnam, 1939. op. 11—' 

CARMER. Carl. America Sings; Slones and Songs of 
Our Country's Growing, ill. by Elizabeth Carmer. 
Knopf, 1942. Some thirty folk songs arraoged 
according to locale. 19 — 

Chase, Alice. Famous Pmntings, an Introduction to 
Art for Young People. Platt, 1951. Five thousand 
years of art, with numerous reproduaions and 
brief, challenging text. f®"' 

Craven, "Diomas. The Ratnhow Book of An. World 
Pub , 1956. A history of world art from primitive 
ames to die present, lavishly illustrated with al- 
most 400 pictures of which 32 ate m color. 12— 

. A Treasury of Art Masterpieces; from she 

Renaissance to the Present Day. rev. and cnf. 
Simon & Schuster, 1952. All ages 

Dike. Helen. Stories from the Great Metropolitan 
OPerat, ill. by Gust^ Tenggren. Random, 1943, 
op Tweoiy-hve stories of ihemote familiar operas, 
widi brief musical insertions Illustrated in colof. 


GtBSQN, Katharine. More Pictures to Grow Up 
IRrS. Studio, 1946. , ^ 

Pictures to Grow Up THh. Snidio, 1912. 
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H».L\ER. Virgil M , and EnwASo Greene Hui^ 
A Chili’s History of An. Appleton, 951. 10-14 

Huntington, Harriet. Tune Up, ill with photo- 
craphs Doubleday, 1942. The seating plan of _*n 
orchestra is included in this excellent intiodumon 
to otchestral insirutnents. , , . _ „ 

Luther, Frank. Americans and Their Songs, Harper, 
1942, op. Songs the people sang, from early co- 
lonial days through great periods and events^ In 

Mo^oMERY, Elizabeth The Story Ethini AIa»- 
cal Instruments. Dodd, 1953. Absorbing accounts 
of instruments and the men who developed them^ 

POSELL, ELSA This Ir an Onhesira, jU. with photo- 
graphs. Houghton, 1950. 8-12 

Religious books 


Prayers and stories 

FarJeoN, Eleanor A Prayer foe Ultfe Things, ilL 
by Elizabeth Orton Jones. Houghton, 1945. 3-8 

Field, Rachel. Prayer jor a Child, ill by Elizabeth 
Ofton Jones. Macmillats, 1944 A chtiming ptayet 
written by a poet for her own little giti Caldecott 
Medal. 4-7 

Franqs of Assisi, Saint. Jong of she San, from 
The Canttele of the San, ill. by Elizabeth Orton 


DuNYAN, John. Pilgrim’s Progress (see Bibliogra- 
phy, Copter 3). , , ,, , 

rrnre, GCORGIANNA. Ann of Bethany, ill. by Helen 
TtMiey. Abingdon-Cokcsbuty. 1951- A little Jewish 
girl mrns Joseph and Mary of King Herod s search 
foe tfw Christ Child. 9'11 

Evens, Alf. The Three Kings of Saba, ill. by Helen 
Sewell. Lippincott, 1955. Three angry kings jour- 
ney to Bethlehem to find out from a new prophet 
which of them should be the sole ruler. Before the 
Child and His mother, they learn humility and 
love, 8-14 

Far JEON, Eleanor. Ten Saints, ill by Helen Sewell. 
Oxford. 1936. Stories of St. Francis, St. Christopher, 
and o^ts, beautifully told by a diitinguished 
wn'tcf. 8-12 

FiTai, Florence ^^ARY. One Cod; the V/ays ire 
V'orthip Him, ill. with photographs chosen by 
Beatrice Oeighton. Lothrop, 1944. 8-12 

COOOSPEED. Edgar, ed. The Junior Bible, ill by 
Frank Dobias. Macmillan, 1936. 9-13 

The Great Story, from the Authorized King James 
Versioa of the Bible. Marcourt, 1938. 

The Greet Story, from the Douay VetsLon of the Holy 
Bible. Hatcoutt, 1938. 

The life of Jesus in Bible language with modern 
sentence and paragraph structure, and illustrated 
with color reproductions from fifteen famous paint- 


Jones Macmillan, 1952- 6-9 

Johnson, Emilie F. A Little Book of Prayers, ilL by 
Maud and Miska Ftteiiham Viking, 1941. 4-8 

Jones, Jessie Orton, ed Small Ram, iIL by Eliza- 
beth Orton Jones Viltitig, 1943. 4 8 

— — . T6r; Is the Viy, ilL by Elizabeth Orton Jones 
Viking, 1951. "Prayers and precepts from the 
worlds religions,” illustrated with childcea grow- 
ing together in peace and haemony. 6-9 

Lines, Kathleen Osea h Royal Dapid'i City, HI 
by Harold Jones. F. Watts, 1956 This exquisite 
picture-book of the Nativicy tells the stoty simply, 
with a line or two for each picture and the Biblical 
verses at the end of the book. 4-8 

AUURY, Jean, ed A First Bible, ill by Helen SewelL 
Oxford, 1934. 8-12 

Tudor, Tasha, lU F»»jr Prayers Oxford, 1952. 4-7 
Yates, Elizabeth, comp Your prayers and Aline, 
ill by Nora Unwin. Houghton, 1954, bloving 
prayers from the Bible and other sources are as- 
sembled in a beautiful book with pages that have 
the appearance of an old manuscript. 11-15 

Religious stories ond instruction 
Barnhart, Nancy, ed The Lord Is My Shepherd, 
ilL by editor Scribner, 1949 A book beautiful in 
text and format which tells the Bible stones briefly 
but with considerable use of Biblical language 
10-14 

Bowie, Walter RusseLU The B,ble Story for Boys 
and Girls, Neu! Testament, ill by Stephau and 
Edward Godwin Abingdon, 1951. 

. The Bible Story for Boys and Girls Old 

Testament, ill by Stephani and Edward Godwin. 
Abingdon, 1952. 

Companion volumes illustrated in color and Mack 
and white. o 


GWYNNE, J. Harold. The Rainbow Book of Btble 
Stories, ill. by Steele Savage. Wotld Pub, 1956. 
This text, by a scholarly clergyman, covers the fa- 
vorite stories of the Old and New Tcscaiaeiiu. The 
illustrations are superb. 10— 

Hartman, Gertrude, in Btble Days, ill. by Kath- 
leen Voute. Macmillan, 1948. Stories from the Old 
and New Testaments in which considerable geo- 
graphical and b'lstoilcal informatloo is incorpo- 
rated 12-16 

Hogarth, Grace Allcm. A Bi6/e ABC. Lippin- 
con, 1941. This is a lovable little book and an 
ideal lead into Bible stories. 4-6 

Jewett, Sophie. Cod’s Troubadour; the Story of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, ill. with reproduaions of 
frescoes by Giotto Crowell, 1957. 9-12 

Jones, Elizabeth Orton. How Far It It to Beth- 
Ubem* lU by author. Horn Bobk, 1955. 10 — 

Jones, Mary Alice, The Bible Story of Creation, 
ilL by Janice Holland. Rand McNally, 1946. 9-14 

'• Tell Ale about Cod, ilL by Pelagic Doane. 
Rand McNally, 1943. 

• Tell Ale about Jesus, lU by Pelagic Doane. 
Rand McNally, 1944. 

' ' Tell Ale about the Bible, ill. by Pelagic Doane. 

Rand McNally, 1945. 4-9 

King, Marian. Coat of Atany Colors; the Story of 
Joseph, ill by Steele Savage. Lippincott, 1950. A 
good biography which retains the spirit of the 
Bible in language and incident 12-15 

Lathrop, Dorothy, ill. An, malt of the Bible, with 
text from the King James Version Uppmeott, 
1937. A beautiful picture book of Bible stones in 
which animals have a part. 6 9 

LttLiF, Amy Morris Nathan, Boy of Capernaum. 
rlL by Nedda Walker Dutton, 1945. 10-12 
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Stephen, Boy of the Mountain, ill. by Nedda 

Walker. Dutton, 1947. The story of a Greek child 
healed by Jesus. , , , »t- t • 

MeNOTTI, Gian-CARLO. Amahl and the Ntgbt Vut- 
tors, adapted by Trances Frost, dl by Roger Du- 
voisin. McGraw. 1952. In this bMUt^ly and 
reverently told Christmas story of the Wise Me^ 
a little crippled shepherd boy is 
sends his most treasured possession to the Uiri« 

pSsham, maud and M'ska. iU. rAe CW M, 
As Told by Matthew and Luke. Doubleday, 19^^ 

Jesu/ Story, Bible text from King J^fs 

Version. Macmillan, 1942. , 

. 5ror/er from the Old Testament: Jotp>b, 

Moses, Ruth. David Winston, 1938. op. ^1 

. The Story of Jesus, Bible text from ^ 

fraternity of Christian Doctrine Edition. Mamd^ 

ShiTpen^ Katherine. Moses. Harper, 1949- 

.1 P/«.« Boot f 

Bible times. 

Hymn* and carol* 

arrangements of each «tol f,,, 

SeeGER, RUTO. ""’Pl 1” rnonev Dottbleday. 
Christmas, ill. by 5mat which conuios 

1955. A book beautiful m for'"*' 
over fifty holiday Christmas Songt 

SIMON. HENRT. ed. A Tre^ Houghton, 

and Carols, lU. by ,, from many lands. 

1955. A comprehensive collec O,lorfully 

with historical notes for each song 
illustrated. TraPp-Pamsty Book of 

WASHER, Franz, ed. TA I W Pantheon 

Christmas Songs, ill- ® jaod,, with foreign 
Bks, 1950. Songs from language 

language songs appearing 
and English. 


WHEELER, Opal. Sing for Christmas, ill. by Gustaf 
Tenggten. Dutton, 1943. 

. Sing in Praise, ill. by Marjorie Torrey. Dut- 
ton, 1946. . . 

There is a color illustration and a story of origin 
for each song in these books. 


Dictionaries and encyclopedias 

Check with libraries or publishers for latest edi- 
tions of reference materials, since they are fte- 
quendy revised. , 

Britannica Junior; the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia. 
prepared under the supervision of the editors of 
(he Encyclopaedia Britannica Encyclopaedia Bti- 
unnica, 15 vols. Content is direaed to children ot 
elementary and junior high grades. Articles arc 
well illustrated and authentic. 

Compton't Pictured Encyclopedia and Fact Index. 

Compton, 15 vols A survey of the whole field ot 
knowledge with good illustrations, convenient in- 
dexing, and reliable articles 
Hew Winston Dictionary for Children. Wi«st^. 9-13 
Hew Winston Dictionary for Young People, 

Useful, well-illustrated dictionaries which serve 
ehildteo of school age. e .. mn 

ThornJike-Barnhart Junior Dictionary Scott. _ _10-13 

T^i,k,B.,r.hm Hish Sdoa ton. 

Definitions that are easy to comprehend, an abun- 
d7oce of illustrative material, and a simple pronun. 

Bk. M.jd 

dictionary, pimied in clear type and well HIus^ 

w^lfhook Encyclopedia. Field Enterprises. 19 vols. 
Authentic, comprehensive articles. May be used as 
a popular reference by adults as well as children. 

Well illustrated and bound. 9 

WRICHT WENDELL W, assisted by Helene Laird. 
The Rainbow Dictionary, ill. by Joseph Low. 
World Pub., 1947. A fresh, imaginative dictionary 
containing more than 1000 pictutes in color arid 
definitions for 2100 words. 6 9 



Newbery and Caldecott Awards 

Frederic G Melchet, editor of Puhlnhtrt’ WteUj, 
has established two awards for distinction in the 
field of children's books. The first of these is the 
Newbery Medal, given annually for the book, pub- 
lished in the United States, which is voted "the most 
distinguished literature" for children The Oldrcott 
Medal is given for the best picture book of the year. 
The awards ate determined by a cammitcee of chil- 
dren’s and school librarians from the Amecican 
Library Associatioo Librarians, teachers, and chil- 
dren throughout the country express their choices for 
these coveted awards. Good sources of information 
about many of the award winning books are lllusira- 
toTS of ChilJren'f Booii, 1744-1945 by Bertha E. 
Mahony, Louise P. l.atimer, and Beulah Folmsbee and 
Neu/bery MeJal Booh' 1922-1955 by Bertha E. 
Mahony and Elinor Whitney Field (see Bibliogtaphv. 
Chapter 2). 


Newbery Medal Books 

1922 Van Loon. Hendrik. Tie Story of HUttlhJ. 
Liveright. 

1923 Lofting, Hugh. The Voyaget of Dr. Dolntle. 
Stokes. 

1924 Hawes. Charles Boardman The Deri rriteie 

Little. ' 

1925 Finger, Charles J. Teles from Silver Lands 
Doubleday. 

1926 Qtismao, Arthur. Shen of she Sea Dutton. 

1927 James, Will Smoky. Sctibnet. 

ioso Dhan Gopal. Dutton. 

1929 Kelly, Eric P The Trumpeter of Krakow. Mac- 
millan 

1930 Field. Rachel Hstty, Her first Hundred Years 
Macmillan 

1931 Coauworth, Eliaabeth. The Cat Who Went to 
Heaven Macmillan. 

1932 Amci, tan Ain,. 

Longmans 

^ v”' Foreman Young Tu of the 

Upper Yangtze. Winston 

Uma l,rie 

Shannon, Monica. Dobry. Viking 

1936 Brink. Orol Rytie. Caddte Woodlaun. Mac- 
millan 

1937 Sawyer, Ruth. Roller Skates Vikme 

1938 Seredy, Kate The While Stag Vikmg 

^hLt Summer Rlnc 

19® p.ugh.„,, J.n.e, D.,„, Bom, V4,„, 

n,ll« Am, non, CM I, Co.„„bu,. 

19® n, Kouhlooi C„ Dodd 

V,b„A -I S. 

1944 Fotbes, Esther Johnny Tremain Hni.oK, 

1945 lawsoQ. RobefL Rabbis Hill. Vibng.®^ 


1946 Lcnski, Lois. Sirm berry Girl. Lippincort. 

19l7 Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin. Mist Hickory, Vik- 
ing. 

1948 DuBois, William Pene. TXe Tuenty-One Dal- 
loont Viking, 

1949 Henry, Marguerite. King of she Wind, Rand 
McNally. 

1950 De Angeli, Marguerite. The Door in she 
Wall. Doubicday. 

1951 Yites, Elizabeth. Amos Tortune, Free Man. 
Aladdin. 

1952 Estes, Eleanor. Ginger Pje. Harcourc. 

1953 Cbrk, Ann Nolan. Secret of she Andes. Vik- 
ing. 

1954 Krumgold, Joseph . . . and now Miguel. 
Crowell 

1955 Dejong, Meindert. The Wheel on the School. 
Harper. 

1956 Latham, Jean Lee. Carry On, Mr. Bou ditch. 
Houghton 

1957 Sorensen, Virginia. Miracles on Maple Hill. 
Harcourt. 

1938 Keith, Harold. Rifles for Watie. Crowell 

Caldecott Medal Books 


1938 laihtop. Dorothy. Animals of the Bible. 
Stokes 

1939 Handfonh, Thomas Af« Li DoubleJay 

1940 Aubire. Ingri and Edgar d'. Abreham u'ncoln. 
Doubleday. 

194! Lawson. Robert. They Were Strong and Good. 
Viking 

”S. Ste-oloJi; 

1948 DoTOiim Eos«, ,I|. x,„„, j,, , x*.' 

W. Son,, loitap 

“La"*;- n.. B„ Soou,. 

ii 

1954 ^ei Beer. Houghton 

■X Betnelmans. Ludwig. Madeline’s Rescue. V.k- 

'"IL CM.- 
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Publishers and Publishers' Addresses 

ABELARD Abelacd-Schumao, 404 4th Ave.. 

ABINGDON COKESBURY. Abiagdon Press. 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn. 

ALADDIN. See American Bk. 

SaS na, .... 

AMeScOTUbS" ASSOCIATION. SB E H.«». 
APP^ON Appletoo-Ccrtucv-Ctofts. 35 W. 32nd St. 

BAUD'S! B™«r. .212 A... o. .b. A»..os, 

CAMbS^Se a»bAd*: U.i, P.™. BspB., H»b. 
200 Eustoa Rd . N.W., 

CENTURY. Century House. Yn'42 tmihiii IV St . W.C 
CHATTO Chatto & Windus. 40-42 William iv t> . 

CHIliiSTpEISS. Lctio. BM A Rbsibb A«. Cbi- 

SS a son., Ud. cm. N» S.. 

CObfffoN.VooO N A«.. N™ 

COWARD. Cowatd-M«C*«u»- 2iu {.laui*- 

CmSoN.' ctoion Boob.. 257 4.h, N« Vo.E 
CROWELL. See Studio itt, Ave . New York l6. 

CROWN. Crown PubUshen, 419 4tb A ^ 

DAY. John Day Co . 62 W. 45th St. 

DIAL. Dial Press. 461 4th k 

DIDIER. 660 Madiwn Ave . Nw Yock 
DODD. Dodd, Mead 4t Co , 432 4th Ave.. 

DORAN. See Doubleday. m«w York 22 

DOUBLEDAY. 575 Ave. N^ 

DOVER. Dover h & Col Ltd . 3 Hen- 

DUCKWORTH. Gerald Du^octh & 

tietta St.. W.C 2. aj, Ave . New York. 

DUTTON. E- P Dutton & C^300 4in ,.t,cbigaci 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 42? 

Ave., Chicago 11. , Maenolo. Ma» . 

EXPRESSION. The ‘‘‘’°5?24 Sq . W C 1. 

FABER. Faber & Faber. Led.. 23 2-! 

London. Crpam & Young, lOI 5th 

FARRAR. STRAUS. Farrar, Straus & 

Ave, New York 3 ptands St., Boston 15- 

GARDEN CITY BOOKS. P‘’“^5toa 17- „ 

GINN Ginn & Co., Statlec B dg , W New 

GROSSET. Grosser & VrxnUp. 

York 10. ^ , toe Dewey. 

HALE E. M Hale & Co, n9 SD "^^„ , New York. 

HARCOURT.Hatcourt,Br^,383 1 New York. 

HARPER. Harper S ^tumbus Ave , Bosroo- 

HEATH. D. C Heath & Co.. 285 Coium 

HERITAGE. See SGct. ^ 13tb St . New York lU 

HOLIDAY. Holiday ^Madison Ave.. New Yort 

HOLT. Henry Holt 585 poylsion, B «tt« 

HORN BOOK. H°‘’“ ^ . 2 Park St . 

HOUGHTON Houghton Ave, New 

KNOPF Alfred A. Jhed by R- A- ^ 


UPPINCOTT. E. Washington Sq , Philadelphia 5. 

UmE. Dftle. Brown & Co , 34 ^con St ^n 6. 
LIVERIGHT. Dveright Publishing Corp., 386 4tti Ave., 

lONG^NS. Longmans. Green & Co.. 55 5th Ave.. New 

LOTHROP. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co , 419 4th Ave., 

McBwSE.'rbe tli-id. Co, 200 E 32.1. Se 
M oCRAW. McGotHiB Book Co. 330 W. 42nd St, 

McKAvTSd McK,t Co, 55 5* Ann, No* York 3. 

“S^o ™ko O., 595 M.d«n A« . N» 

MESSES. Julian Mo«nor, 8 W. 40.b Sr, Nw York 18 
modern UBRARY. 457 Nato Aon, Now M 

EN-ousiE 

Novato 160 VCaodono Si, W 1, toodoE 

Nnn. 212 “alwbOT Yo.k. 

OXFORD Oiford Univ. Press. 114 5m ’ « 

PAGE L. C Page & ‘^iA®^f3“6*t|,‘Ave . Net^ York. 
PANTHEON. Pantheon Booki, 333 6tn A 

p- 

PRAEGra”’r?K a' P wger. 105 W. 40th St, New 

l^fed£n»W- 

JJSSSrT. 232 ^‘»^“j''^Vse^Me 

K?-rTponS ll'i tk’if ''• 

W ^ SCOTT. 8 W. 13th St . 11. 

SCOTT. 597 5th Ave.. New 

SCRIBNER. Charles Saibnet * soni. ?yt 

JXnGUAED. 424 Mad™ A.^N^ “ 

VIKING 625 Madison Ave , New Y 

<, w 1, London 0.1, phiUdel- 

WESatSVira PRES. Wld.o»P«.o Bid., 
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Guide lo prontindailort 


The following list contains names of authors and illustrators, titles of books, characters, and a few 
miscellaneous items. Words which can be found in a standard college dictionary, those which are spelled 
phonetically, and those with which students are hkdy to be familiar from other fields are not included. 
Symbols used are as follows: a as in hat, a as in age: a as in care: a as in father; e as in let; i as in see; 
er as in term; i as in pin; i as in five, o as in hot; S as in go, d as in order, all; ou as in house; u as in 
cup; u as in full; u as in rule; u as in use; zk as in measure; 3 represents the a in about, e in taken, 
i in pencil, o in lemon, u in circus; Y, as in the French du, is pronounced by speaking e while the lips 
are rounded for u; N, as in the French ban, is not pronounced, but the vowel before it is nasal. All other 
consonants have their phonetic pronunciations. 


Afanasiev a fa na'syif 
Akhenaten ahenalsn 
Ardizzone or dizd’ni 
Artzybasheff ar tsi ba’ shif 
Asbjornsen as'byern sen 
Aueassin BkasaN 
Barbauld bar'bold 
Baruch bar'uk 
Bekn ban 

Benary~Isbert, Margot ben ar'l is'bert, mar'go 
Ben4l be nS' 

Berguin, Artnand her kaN’, ar maN' 

Beskow bes'kS 
Bevis bS'cis 
Bidpai bid'pl 

Bontemps, Arna b6N tSN', ar ns 
Buduhnek bu da' lin ek 
Charbanneau shar b6N nO 
Chariot, Jean shar iB', zh6N 
Chi‘Wei chiwi 
Chincoteague ching'ks tig 
Cinderlad, Per, Paal, Espen 
stn'dsr lad, par, p6l, es'psn 
Colum, Padraie kol'um,pB'drig 
Contes de Ma Mhe I'Oye kdNt ds ma mer Iwa 
Credle crSdsl 
Cuehulain ku eku'lin 
D'Aulnoy dOlnu-a' 

D'Armaneour darmSNhar' 

Dasenl dS ssnt 
D'Aulaire ddlar' 

De Beaumont, Madame Leprince 
ds bs m6N', ma dam' IspraNs' 

De Chavez, Padre dS cha'iSs, pad'rB 
De Cenlis, Madame de zhCN Is', ma dam' 
UeJong. Meindert ds yung, mXn'dert 
De Leeuw, Adlle ds IS'O a del’ 

Dovrefell ddJrs fet 
DulWis.WiltiamPine dYbwa.pen 
Uu boe du so 
Duiotstn dy vwS zan' 

Irmtngarde erm'en gard, eb'er ll 
tckenstein, Lina ek'en stin ll'na 
Eumtlus a ml'lss 
Farjeon far'jun 
Farguharson far'kuer sin 
Francoise frON 
Goer gar 
Cdg gag 

Gati^, Antoine gs laN' , aN tubin' 

Geppetto jepet'o " 

G>lft gYl'fj 


Hatskepsut hat shep'sut 
Hazard a zar' 

Heyerdahl ha'erdal 

Httopadesa hi tS pa da'sha 

HoUe hol'h 

Jancsi yan'sS 

Jalaka ja'ta ks 

Josian jo si'sn 

Kaa ka 

Kjelgaard kel'gard 
Lolhrop la tkrsp 
Lechow le'chou 
Liers Urs 
Lisilzky li sit'skS 
Mafatu mo fa tu 
Marquis mor^g 

Josef, Rudi mbt, jo'zef, ru'dB 
Milne mtln 
Mordvinoff mord'vin of 
Neferiiii ne fer ts'ti 
Nicotelte nl kC let' 

Palazzo pa tat'zS 
Panchalanlra pan chs Ian' trs 
Pecos pa kss 
PelU pel'll 
PerrauU pe rS' 

Pitschi pit'chi 
Planudes pis ntt'dSz 
Poliu pa le'tS 

Pwyll and Pryderi pu'il pru da'rl 
Rojankoishy r6jankof'sks 
bacajowea sak's js wg'a 
San Ysidro ean g sS'drS 
Seredy shar'a de 
Sita sS ta 

Smolicheck amol'i chek 
Snegourka snyegur^ka 
Spyri. Johanna skpe'ri, yo hmn'd 
blare-Vasa slur va sa 
^urtuson. Snorri stur’le s6n. snSr’a 
Ihome^Thomsen, Gudrun 
thCrn lom'sen. gu'drun 
Toba Sojo to ba eO jS 

TUankhaUn tut angh a’tm 

tymnes Urn nSz 
Vison il'ssn 
Vulpes lul'piz 
Wiese, il'zs 

Wild.Dort^n lilt, ddrt’shsn 
rwAj/no, Toro ya'shi ma, ta'ra 
ronte Wondemose yS nl wun'dsr nBz 
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Index 


Note; Selections quoted within the test are 
followed by boldface numbecj. 

Abbott, Jacob, 49 

ABC books, 71-74 

ABC Bunny, Tie, ill., 550 

A6b Lincoln: Frontier Boy, 523 

A^e Lincoln Growi Up, 3 16, 334, ST6-S77 

Aie Lincoln's Other Mother, 535 

"Abrabatn Liocoln," 101 

Abreham Lincoln, 520, 334^535; lU , 520 

Abraham Lincoln, Friend of the People, 535, ill , 525 

Abraham Lincoln’s World, 324, 5<54 

Achievement, need for, 8 

Adam of the Road, 448*449 

Adaptations of old tale#, 313-315 

Addison, Joseph, 57, 38, 81 

Aesop. 284 

Aesop's Fables, 28, 38; ill., 282 
Aesthetic satisfaction, need for, 10-1 1 
Afanasiev, A. M., 254 
A for the Ark, 74 
"African Dance,” 331 
African Lion, 589 

"Against Idleness and Mischief,” 1 39 
A 11 for Annabelle, 74 
"A kid, a kid, my father bought, ’ 63 
"Alas, Alack!” 135 
Album of horses, 478 
Alcott, Louisa May, 52, 402-403 
Aldis, Dorothy, 150, 158 
Alice’s Adventures m Wonderland, 50, 31, HO, 
320-323; iU, 322 
All about Pets, 554 
All American, 415-416, 691-493 
All Around the Totvn, 74, 127, ill , 73 
Allingham, Wliiam, 99. 177-178 
All-of-a-Kind Family, 420-421 
All Together, 150 
Alone, 539 

America Before Man, 567 
American Ballads and Songs, 92-93 
American Buiterfites and Moths, 552 
American Mother Goose, The, 71, ill., 75 
Americans Before Columbus, 567 
American Songhag, The, 93 
America's Paul Revere, 439 440 
Americas Robert E. Lee, 535-556, ill , 535 
Amerigo Vespucci, 526 


Amtgo, Circus Horse, 481-482 
Amos Fortune, Free Man, 337 
Andens world, scorios about, 445-44? 

Andersen, Hans Christian, 50, 307-313, 464 
Anderson, C. W, 473-474 
Andersonvtlle, 536 

...and now Miguel, 4, 17, 412, 425-424, 431 

Andrew Jackson, 524 

Andrew Jackson, Frontier Statesman, 532 

And There Was America, 565, ill , 565 

And to Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street, 345 

Angelo, Valenti, 424 

"Angels at the foot," 170 

Angus and the Ducks, ill., 471 

Antmal Frolic, Tie, 462 

Animal stories, 461-485, criieriafor, 483*484; 

illustrative selections, 485-504 
ApeinaCape, 71, 74; ill, 72 
Apple and the Arrow, The, 3 1 
"April Ram Song," 197 
ApnFs Kittens, ill., 472 
Arabian Nights, The, 253*254 
Ataminta, 415*414 
Araminia’s Goat, 414 
Ardizzone, Edward, 32, 400, ill , 400 
’’Aticrs Song," 161 
Ark. The. 17, 456-457 
Armer, Laura, 4, 417 

Amybashe0, Boris, 28, 30, ill , 23. 184, 282 

"Aryan myth*' theory, 231 

Asb|onisen, Peter Christian, 238-240 

Ashton, John, 39 

Ask Air. Bear, 335 

Aspects of Btography, 509, 515 

At the Back of the North Wind, 323-324, iJl , 18 

At the Palace Gates, 32; ill., 22 

Atwater, Richard and Florence, 345-346 

Awfeo. WH, J96.261 

Augustat CaesaPs World, 524, 564 

Aagnstus Rides the Border, 13 

Austin, htary, 152-154, 153 

Averilk Esther, 526-527 

An-aieness school of writing, 393-394 

"A was once an apple-pie," 108-109 

Away Goes Sally, 436-437 

"Tbe babes iss the wood," 62 
Babette, 472 

Baby’s Souguet, 29, iH . 19 
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Babj’iOurt Aesop, 29 
Btth, ill-. 522 
Bicon, Fegsy. 

Biller, 535 

Bailer. Caiolro Sber«-ift, 325-326 
Bailey, Elizibetb, 567 
Biilcy, Flofi, 4 
Bilxr, Niai BrOT o» 526 

Bill^ colleciorj, 81-82, 92-94 

BalliJ pfogTiau, 88-90 . - » 

Mhis. Wi=» toll. 9<W«-. 01 ^™"“,”'. 

82-87; correlidoa *itb school $nb)ea$, 90, origin 
o{ 77-81- printed sources of. 81-82, subica metta 
of! 87; us« for. 87-90. 94-96 
Ba’Us Shoes, 406 
Bimbi, 4C6 
Bitnbi's ChsUrtv, 466 
•The Bindog." U3 
Benner in the Sky, 459 
BinMtffiia. Helen, 317-318 
-Barbirt Allen," 91 
•Hie Buber's," 1«2 
Bariil, 472 

Beritey of tie North, 474 
Bemefe Aittnture, 560 
Birfie. Junes. 324 
B»rt 7 , Flot«nte,40 

Bimdi. Dorothr Wslter. 156-157, 395. 394 

Bite, Norosn, 341 

Bmledares, 39 

Bluer, MuioQ, 549 

Beyou S«se/re, 422 

Bsm/a 421-422,431, >11. 421 

Eeur forty, 326 

Beers on Utnsloek Mountain, The, 444 
Beer Turns, The, 463 
Beaimesi Boy, The. 422 
6«ree i'alley, 589 
Bedford. F.D.,ill,141 
"Bed in Summer," 135 
Beetni and Ramona, 411 
"Begpif'i Rhyme,” 10* 

"Behind the VitcifiU," 145 
Beha, Harry, 150-152, 158, ill, 150 
Beim, Lorraine and Jerrold, 413 
Bell. Corydcn, dL, 554 
Beil. Mugaret, 7 
Bell; of Bfeeier 5rr«r,72ie,421 
Belonging, need for, 5-6 
Eetaelmani, Ludwig, 27; ill, 20 
Ben and Me, 533. 534. 542. ilL, 541 
Deturr-hbeft. Margot, 456-157 
Beort. Lautt,538 
Denit, Rosetaary Carr, 123 121 
Benet. Stephen Vincent, 123-121 

Bn Franilm, ili_ 21 

Bn,am,n FfanlJin, US SIA. 520 
6r.t>a*iia ITajj and fits Cat Crtmjktn, 522, JL, 
Bennett. Richud, 3 Ip 
Bnonll. 301 

Bnlow. Ehi. 396-397. ill . 396 
Berry horit. Carnlyn llapiuAl a, 559 
B«r/r ITeJJint, 7 


Be*dct,’nioniM.28; ill , I8 
pfaonn^ Mafgerr Williams, 537, 554 
Bible. 569-570 

Bfile Story of Creathn, The, 571 

Bibliograpbr. 614-669 
Biggest Bear, The, 28, 482; ill, 24 
B»gi?er/,480 
BtgSkf.The,^94 

Bsg Tree, ill-, 557 
Bill Bergson, 427 
Biflos, Archie, 412 

Biographies for older children, 523-536 
Biographies for yooog children, 518-523 
Biography, criteria for, 510-518; definition of, 509- 
510, ficuonaliaed, 517; historical, 510-511’. indi- 
vidual, 51I-5I3; literary, 313-516; popularity of, 
308; rise of series, 508, types of, 516-518 
Biography series, 522-526 
Bsograpby.'Tie Literature of Fersonsisty, 545 
Bitch, Reginald, 30; >11, 29 
Birds in Their Homes, 552 
Birthday, The, 335 
"B’’ It for Betsy, 401 
Black Beauty, 465 
S/uefi Brace, 474 

Blake, Wiliam. 28. 47, 162-167; ill, 163, 164. 165 

Blaze stories, C W Anderson’s, 473 

Blecker, Sonia, 567 

Blind Colt,7he. 475-476 

"Blow Wind, blow, and go mill, go,” JtT 

Blueberry Cornets, 397 

Blue Canyon Horse, 418-419 

Bine Ridge Biliy, 422 

Blue XnUow, 422 

"Blufi Kang Hal was full of beam." 121 
Boat Builder; the Story of Robert Fulton, 525 
"Boao sail on the rivers,” 170 
Bock. Vera. UU 449 
Bote of Hitioriei of Jaton, The, 38 
"Bonny Bubara Allen," 82 
Bontemps, Arna. 414-415, 538 
Book apyval, typo of, 601-602 
Book of Americans, A, lOl, 123-124 
Dookof Noniense.The, 50, 105, 106 
Boot of Nurtery and Mother Goose Rhymes, 68; 
ill, 22 

Book of Seasonr, A, HI, 159 
Book sdeciion. aids for. 36 
Boom Tou n Boy. 422 , 423 
Borrwef/.Tle, 10. 11,34. 325, ill 347 
Borrouert AUld.The, 325; ilL, 346 
Boy on Horseback, 539 
Bright April, 4l5 

"Brc^t before and duk behind," 240 
Brigbsy of Grand Canyon, 477 
Bnnk. Carol Ryrie. 441 
Brock, Otules E, 47 
Broken Arrov, 59( 

23 Brooke, I. Leslie, 29, 1 15-116; UL. 68 1 15 

Brown, Marcia. 32; ill, to. 267, 308 

Brow n. hlarguet Wise, 355, 393-394 
Brmrnie books, 28 
BroumetsTheir Book.Tke, ai, 18 
Browning. Robert, 96, 97-93, 101, 197 
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Bubo, the Great Horned Owl, 481 
"Buckhorn Valley," 576*577 
"Budulinek," 351>353 

Buff, Mary and Conrad, 31, 417-418, 470; ill, 463, 
470, 557 

Buffalo Knife, The, 440 

Bulla, Oyde, 32. 317, 521, 560, 598 

"Bunches of Grapes," 183 

Bunyan, John, 41-42 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson, 3, 403-404 

Burton, Virginia Lee. 339, lU.. 76, 340, 414 

"The Buttcrbean Tent," 143 

BuUerfl/s Ball, 47 

Buftont, 473; ill, 473 

Byrd, Richard E, 339 

Caddie Woodlaun, 6, 14, 441, 399 

Calderorr. Randolph, 27, 2S>, 51; HI, 53, 101 

Caldecott Medal, 51 

Caldecott Medal books, listed, 669 

Calico Bush, 147, 434, 500-502 

Call It Courage, 458; ill., 457 

Call Me Charley, 3, 415 

Candle in the Shy, 536 

Canticle of the Son, 569 

Carey, Ernestine Gilbtcth, 14 

Carnival of Books, 588, 390 

Cartoll, Lewis, 50, 110-111, 320-323 

Carroll, Ruth and Latrobe, 421-422, dl , 421 

Carry On, Mr. Boudtteh, 518, 531; ilJn 550 

Cartier Satis the St. Lawrence, 526-527 

Carver, George Washington, 538 

Casting a poem, 214-222 

Castle on the Border, 457 

Caudill, Rebecca, 437-438 

Cavanah, Frances, 566 

Cavanna, Betty, 7 

Caxton. William, 38 

Century of Children's Books, A, 40 

Cbaga, 27, 32; lU , 22 

Change, need for, 9-10 

Chapbooks, 39-40, ill., 39 

Cbapbooks af the Eighteenth Century, 39, BK 39 

Characteristics of good stones, 16-18 

Characteti^ition, story, 17 

Chariot, Jean, 31; ill., 20 

Charlotte’s Web, 10. 17, 18, 334-333, 468; ill , 306 

Chase, Richard, 93-94 

Cheaper by the Dozen, 14, 594 

"The Cherry Tree Carol,” 79-90 

"Chicken,’' 181 

Chicken World, 470; ill., 561 

Child, Francis James, 82 

Child guidance, books and, 11-14 

Childhood of Famous Americans, The, 522-523 

Children's Books in England, 39 

Children's Books Too Good to Miss, 36 

•The Children’s Carol.” 140 

Children's Catalogue, 36 

Children Stng in the Far West, The, 152-154 

Child's Garden of Verses, A. 11. 132, 133, 134-138; 

111.15, 138 

Child’s History of Art, 549 
"Child’s Pby," 135 


Chi-Web. 417 
Cboo Cboo, 339 

Choral speaking. See Verse choirs. 

Christmas Bunny, 32 

Christmas on the Mayfiouer, 560 

Chute, Marchette, 450 

Cinderella, 5, 32; ill., 10 

Cdscia, books about, 560 

drcus Ruckus, 32, 560 

Circus Shoes, 431 

City, books about, 560 

C«j Heighhot, 537 

"City Rain,'' 149 

Dark, Ann Nolan, 5 , 418-419 

Clark, Margery, 395 

Clearing Weather, 435,436 

Oeaiy, Beverly, 5. 4ll 

Oetnen^ Samnel 1. See Mark Twa/a. 

Cle/nenr, Marguerite, 566 

Clergy, as originators of ballads, 79. SO 

"The cloud-capped towers," 199 

Coatswotth, Elizabeth. 172-175, 436-437 

"TheCoin," 172 

Cole, William, 127 

Colum. Padraic, 296 

Columbus, 520 

Columbus, Finder of the New World, 526 

Columbus Story, the, 445, 521; >11., 542 

Comic book code, 584, 585 

Comic books, 583-586 

Commager, Henry Steele, 535-536 

Communai compos/r/oa, as origin of hilltis, 80 

Comparative Studies ttt Nursery Rhymes, 57, 62 

Compete Nonsense Book, The, iIL, 103 

Comstock, Anna, 548, 551 

ConUmg, Hilda, 175-177 

Contes de ma Mire VOye, 43, 57, 58, 235-237 

Coolidge, Olivia E, 446 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 4l6 

Cooper, Page, 481-462 

Cosgrave, John O'Hatt, ill , 530 

Cottage at Banlry Bay, The, 407 

Cotton in My Sack. 6. 422-423, 430. ill . 392 

Cottf>n,John, 42 

Country, books about, 560 

Country Bunny and the Little Cold Shoes, The, 335 

Courage of Sarah Noble, The, 32, 444-445. lU . 444 

The Courtship of the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo," 109 

Cote^oy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads, 92 


Cox, Palmer, 28, 29, >11.. IB 

■"Cradle Hymn,” 129 

The Crafty Farmer," 84 

Ctane, Walter, 29, 51. 71. lU , 19. 238 

Craven, 'Ihomas, 533, 549 

7fwy Horse, 533 

jedIe.EHis, 421; lU. 420 

'Crescent Moon," 142-1*3 

iew, Fleming, 467 ... , . 

Ititeria, for animal stories, 485-484. for biogiaphy, 
18 510-518, for fiction, 16-13, for fonnat of 
children’s books, 33-34. for here and now stories 
430-431; for illustrations, 27-28; for infotmatiowl 
books. 545-548; for poetry, 18, 187-189. for 
poetry anthologies. 204-205; for stones about 
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ninoritia 424-425; fot Stoiics «loui Ntgrots. 
413. iot verse choirs, 225-227 
‘The Crow and the Pitcher," 282-283 
Crow Boy, 454-455. ilU 455 
"The Cruel Broihet," 83, 86 
Cruikshank, Geofge,27, 28, ilL, 51 
Crystal Mountain, 427-428, 430', ill , 431 

"Daidilus,” 372-373 
"The Daemon Lover," 84, 85 
"Daffadowndilly," 169 

Dal^iesh, Alice, 444445, 521. 560 
Daly, Maureen, 7 

Dame Goose, in Boston, 57, <S0, in England, 57-58 
Dancing Cloud, 31, 417,470 
Dancing Star, 537 

Daniel Boone. 514-515, 532; ill . 515 
Darling, Louis, 32; ill , 405 
D’ Airoancout, Piette Pettault, 43 
Darton, F. J. H , 39 

Dasent, Sir George Webbe, 231, 238-240 
Dash and Dart, ill , 470 

Daugherty, James. 514-515, 529. 531-552. lU. 515 
Daugherty, Sotua, 537 
Daughter of the Mountasns, 4 
D'AuIaire, Ingri and Edgar Patici, 519-520, 5(a0, 
ill. 24. 239. 520 
D'Aulnoy, Madame, 43, 307 
"David Glasgow Fatiapit," 114 
Davis, Julia, 531 
Davis, Marguerite, ilL, 113, l4iS 
Davy Croeiett, 533 
Dawson, Ilosemary and Richard, 560 
Day, Thomas, 48 

De Angeli, Marguerite, 28, 68, 415, 419-420; ilL, 
22, 419 

De Beaumont, Madame lepnnce, 4}, 307 

Deer Mountain Hideaway, ATI 

Deer Rivet, 427 

Deer River Raft, 427 

Defence of Poesie, 81 

Defoe, Daniel, 45-46 

Dejong, Meindert, 460 

De U Mate, Walter, 11, 54, 124, 180-185 189 
331-332 

Dennis, Wesley. 32, 478, ill , 467, 523 

De Leeuw, Adete, 537 

De Regniets, Beatrice Schenk, 394 

"The Desperado,” 96 

Detectives in Togas, 447, ilL, 447 

Deucher, Sybil, 521-522 

Devefopmeni of Enghih Biography, The 509 

Did W^iiiingion, 32, ill , 267 

Dmionanes, 549 550 

Ding Dong School. 588 

Dirt's Dog. Bello, 460 

Disney. Walt. 314-315, 588-589 

Divsne and Moral Songs for Children, 47 129 

Divine tmbtems, 41-42 ’ 

Doane, Pelagie, ill, 138 
Dohrj, 459 

^.George M'aihmiton Cart tr. Scientist, 538 

Dodge, Mary 3(apes, 451 

Dodgson. Charles Lutwidge See Lewis ar/olL 


"Dogs and Weather," 146 
Dons' House, The, 338 
Door «» /he Wall, The, 8, 449-450 
Dore, Gustave, <11, 236 
Dover Road, The, 117 

Dotan Down the Mountain, 421, 431; ill., 420 

"Drake's Drum," 101 

Drums along the Mohawk, 437 

Do Boss, William Pene, 28, 326, 567; ill., 24, 565 

"The Duck and the Kangaroo," 108 

•Tbe Duel," 98, 124 

"Dunkirk." 101-102 

Dunlap, Hope, ill , 98 

Dis Soe, Robert, 1 0 

Duvoisin, Roger, 27, 74, 335, 399-400, 565; lU., 
23, 31, 565 


&rle, Olive, 348 
Early Moon, 154 

Cass o' tbe Sun and West o' tbe Moon, 238-239; 
m, 239 

Eaton. Jean«te, 527, 536 
Eckensiein, Lina, 57, 62 
Eddie and His Big Dealt, 401 
Eddse’tPay Dirt, 401 
Edgewotih, Maria, 48-49 
Edmonds, Walter D , 437 
"Edward," 78, 83 
EggTw,Th#,32'. ilL, 35 
Egyptian Adventuret, 446 
Eichenberg, Fritz, 47. 71, 74, ilL?2 
Elder Edda,294 
"Eletelephony," 118 
aiot.X 5.198 

Elizabeth Tudor, Sovereign lady, 537 
Ellen Tebbi/s.An 
Elsie Dinsmore, 3, 49-50 
The Elves and the Shoemaker,” 27 
"An emerald is as green as grass," 170 
Emile, 47 , 48 

"The Emperor's New Clothes," 878-380 
Enchanting Jenny Lind, 538 
EttcycJopediM, 550-551 
"Endymion," 198-199 
English and Scostish Popular Ballads, 82 
English Tables and Peirji Stoner, jJL 230 

Enright, Elizabeth, 12, 409-410 

Epc, defined, 298, 299 
ErsVine, Jtdin, 194 
"Escape at Bedtime," 136 
Estes, Eleanor, 408, 455 
Ets. Marie Hall, 332-333, 413 
Evans, Edmund, 29 
Evans. Eva Knox, 413-414 
Even Steven, 32 

Everson, Florence and Howard, 427 


fab e. defined. 252. 253. 282; uses of, 287-288 
Fable cnueaions, 284-287 
Fables of Aetop.The, ill., 285 

Fables of India, The, 285; ill . 255 
Fair American, The, 436-437 
“The rairies,” 177-178 
Pamei and Chimneys, 178 
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Fairiei ani Friends, 178 
Fairy Flute, The, 178 
Fairy Green, The, 178 
Fairy Shoemaker, 28 
Fairy tales. See FoJfc tales. 

Fairy Tales, 50, 309 
"The Falling Star,” 172 
Famih Grandstand, 441 
Famhj Sabbatical, 44l 
Fanciful stones, modern, 306*347; 

ilfustraiive selections, 348*390 
Fantasy, defined, 319 
Far and Few, 125*126; JU . 126 
Fatjeon, Eleanor, 121*122, 138*141, 1S6 
Farmer Boy, 442 

"A farmer went trotting," 64, 213 
Farnsttorch, Frances Joyce, 532 
Farquharson, ^^a/»ha, 49-50 
Fast. Hotvard, 529 
"Father Wiliam,’* lio-lli 
Favotire hoolu;, jtud^ lisiest 599 
Fiction, biographical. 517'518 
Field, Eugene, 98, 124, 204 
Field. Rachel, 146*150. 133, 333,434 
Fillmore, Parker, 314 
Finders Keepers, 32, ill., 20 
Finley, hlanha. See Martha Farqubarson. 

“Firefly," 143 

First Bible, A, ill., 370 

First Book series, Hetben Zim’s, 551 

First Ladies, 537 

First Prayers. 567; lU.. 572 

Fischer. Hans, 335; HI*, 281 

Fisher, Aiieeo, 152 

Fisher, F. 566 

Fitch, Florence Mary, 571*572 

Fire Bushel Farm, 173, 436-437 

500 Hats of Barfbohmew Cubhins, The, 345; lU., 

345 

Flack, Matiotie, 335, 398*399. 470-471, 560, lU., 
399.471 

Flat Tail, 467. 502-S04 
Fleer, Thomas, 59-60 
"Flight.” 502-504 

Folk ales, Arabian, 253*254, coUcaioas, 235*242j 
Czechosiorakian, 254; diffusion, 234*235, disiinc* 
tive elements, 255-261; English, 240-242; French, 
235*237, Finnish. 254, Gerraao, 237-238, magic, 
245-249, misuses, 263*264; Norwegian, 238-240. 
origin, 38, 231-234; reading, 270-272, 280, Rus* 
sian, 254, Spanish, 254; telling, 270-272, 275-278; 
types, 242-245; United States, 249-233, uses, 264-. 
270, values. 261-263 
Follow the Wind, 27, 31; ill . 23 
Forbes, Esther, 438-440 
For Days and Days, J56 
"Foreign Lands," 137 
Foreign lands, books about, 454-460 
"For Going a-Hunting," 153 
Format of children's books, 33-34 
Foster, Genevieve, 524, 532, 564*565; ill , 508 
Foster, Stephen, 538 
"Four Little Foxes," 223 
"The Fourth Day," 497-499 


Fourth of July Story, The, 445 
Fraacie On the Run, 407 
Frangoise, 74 
Frank, Josette. 584 
Ftankenberg, Robert, ill , 525 
Frederick. John, 17 
Fristey, Afargaret, 355 
Frog He Would a Wooing Go, 27 
"The Frog-Kiog." 359-36J 
Frog Went a Courtin’, 31, 69. lU', 20 
From a Railway Carriage," 136 
Frost, Arthur. 29-30, lU , 19 
Frost, Robert, 195 
Funny Thing, The, 3 1 S 
Fyleinan, Rose. 121, 17S-1R0 


Gaer, Jose^. 2S5, 304 

Gag, Wanda. 30. 71, 270. 314. 318-319; ill , 318, 550 
Gaily V'g Parade, ill , 197 
Gall, Alice Crew, 467 
"Cardesss," 

Garnett, Eve, ill , 159 

Garrick, David, 81 

Garst, Shannon, 533 

The Garter Snake," 579-550 

'TTbe Garter Snake’s Family,” 577-579 

Gay, Zhenya. 32, 152; lU, 128, 152 

Gay ABC, 74 

Geisel, Theodore Seuss. See Dr. Seuss. 

Geldete, Madeline, 30 

Geaevtete, 594 

George, Jean, ill , 461 

George, John and Jean, 481 

George Washington, 519 

George Washington Carter, 538 

George Waibington's World, 524, 564, ill., 50S 

"Ceorgie Porgie, pudding and pie," 64 

"Get Up and Bar the Door," 9t. 85, ilL, 84 

Cumt, The. 28, 326 

Gibson, Katharine, 549 

Gift of the Golden Cap, The, 446-447, 460 

Gilbert and Sullivan, 111 

Gilbretb. Frank B., 14 

Girf in White Armor, 536 

"Girls' Names," 217 

"The Gnome," 151 

“nieGci'lJo.’’215 

Gohlin Market, 171 

Godden, Rumer, 338 

"Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore,” 100 

Godolphin, Mary, 41 

Going on Sixteen, 7 

Golden Egg Book, The, 32; ill., 22 


OoldsBiuh, Olives, 81 

Goodbye, My lady, 412-413,430,480 

/r—a -rt- n 1^. 14- 17. 458. lU . 458, 599 


"Good Night.” 221 
"A Good Flay," 135 
Goodeidc, Samuel, 49 
The Good Samaritan," 230 
Goody Tuo Shoes, 44^5 
"TbeGoose-Girl,” 361-364 
"Goosey, goosey, gander,” 64 
Gos^ Madeleine, 538 
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Gn^.SWt!ey.538 
Grabune, Kefvneth, 328-330 
Gtama&y. HjjAw. 541 

-The grand old duke of York, 211 
Giant. Campbell, ilt-> 546 

Gray, Eli»l>e* Janet, 448-449, 527, 539 
<]redi Ceppy, The, 326 

G.S«S. 29, 51. 70. 71, 130.132. 190. a. 
60, 131 

Creen Gran of Wyoming, 477 
■’Green bloih," 14* 

Greeowalt, Mary, ill., 522 

■■TbeGteetwoodTcee" 1*1 

Grimm, Jacob and Wilhelm, 237-238 

Grimmi' Fairy Taler, JL, 248 

Grimm’s Popular Stories, 50, ill., 51 

Grimm’s Tales, 30; ilL, 17 

“Growing in the »ale,'' 1 W 

Growing Story, 394 

“Gudbtaad on the Hill-side" 349>3Sl 

Guidance, of children's reading tastes, 600-601 

Guideposu. See Criteria. 

Guides to study, 603-613 
Guiteroian, Arthur, 101 
Cullao, Marjorie, 208-209 
Cnlliper’s Trevtli, 46-47, UL, 37 
Gutamere, Ftaneis B., 80 
Giueave Dori Album, ill > 236 
"The Gypsy laddie," 82,83 


Hab-Fl*«,AlS 

Hale, lucieiia, 342 

"Halfway Down," 119 

Handbook of Nature Study, 548, 551 

Handbook of Short Story Writing, Vf 

Hannah h\atie, 319 

Hans Brsnitt, 392, 451 

Ham Christian Andersen, 594 

Happy Golden Years, 441 

Happy Lion, The, UL, 31 

'Tbe Happy Prince," 316 

"Hard from the southeast blows the wind," 173 

■The Hate ‘That Ran Away," 370 

Haigis, Ed,71, ill, 73 

Harriet Tubman. Conductor on the Underground 
Roiffoad, 537 
Harris, Joel Chandler, 250 
Harihaw, Ruth, 588 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 51, 314 
Haym Solomon, 529 
Hays, Wilma Pitchford, 560 
Haywood, Carolyn, 5, 400-401. ilL, 397 
Haiicd. Paul, 15. 43, 185, 235, 313, 322 
He Heard America Sing, 538 
Heidi. 5. 392.452-453. iJL,452 
Heighwiy, Richard, ill., 285 
Heinlein, Robert. 326 
Htnner'i Lydia, 419 
Henry , hUtBietite, 32, 477-478, 522 
Henry and Beerut, 4U 
Henry and Rsbiy, 4ll 
Henry V, 594 
Henry-~Fitherman, 32 


Henry Httgglnt, 5, 411, 430, ill , 405 

Here»let,i4l 

Here and now stories, criteria for, 430-431 
Here Comes Mary Ellen, 422 
Hero by Mistake, A, 16 
Hesiod. 293 

"He who has never known hunger,” 17* 

“Hey! diddle, diddle," 62 

Hey Diddle Diddle Picture Book, ill . 53 

Heyerdahl, Thor, lO 

Heyward, Du Dc«, 335 

Htda and Go Seek, 469*470 

‘Hiding,” 150 

"Hie Away," 218 

"Higgledy, piggledf! See how they rtml" 1*2 

Hsgb Courage, 474 

“TbeHi^wayman," 102 

Historic ficaon, 452-460; criteria for, 450-451 

History of Sandford and Merlon, The, 48 

"The History of Valeotine and Orson,” 39-40 

Hiitorye of Reynarl the Foxe, The, 38 

Hitty. 147, 338 

Hogan, Ine?, 463 

Hole If to Dig, A, 394. ill, 21 

Holbnd, Janice, ill., 566 

HolUog. HoUing C> 563*564; iH, 563 

Holt, Rackbam. 558 

Hornet, 299 

Homer Price, 410-411; ilI.,5S2 

Honk’ the Alooir, 482. vll.,482 

Hop, Skip, and Fly, $77-579 

Horn Book Magavne, 36 

Hornbooks, 38-39, ilL, 38 

Home, Richard Henry, 335-336 

"Horse," 1*2 

“Ihe Horseman," 160 

Horwidv Prances, 588 

House at Pooh Corner, The, 337-338 

Household Stories by lie Broihert Grimm. 31., 238 

House Next Door, The, 424 

Howdy Doody, 588 

How Par Ir ii JO Bethlehem* 569 

"How gray the rain," 174 

“How cany days has my baby to play?" 64 

How Musie Grew, 549 

HtnHeberry Finn, The Adventures of, 5, 392 

Hughes, Arthur, 29, ilL, 18 

Hughes, Lan^ton, 197 

Humorous Poetry for Children, 127 

Humorous verse, 116-125 

Hundred Dretsts, The, 455 

Hunt. Leigh, 53 

Hunt, Mabel leigh, 5, 415 

Huatiogton, Harriet, 548 

Hurricane Weather, 

Hnrrj.Skurry, and Flurry, dyo jlL 463 
‘Husky Hi,” lay ' 

he to India, d2S 

I Go A TratAing, 136 

"I had a little nut tree,” 65 

"I had four brothers over the sea." 65 

Ibad,299 

lUke Machinery, 157 
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/ Live in a City, 1 56 

Illustrations, children’s demands in, 27-28 
Illustrators, early English, 28-29, early Ameticaii, 
29-30, recent, 30-32 
Illustrators of Children's Books, 27 
Imagination’s Other Place, ill , IS6 
1 Married Adventure, 539 
Impunity Jane, 338 
In Calico and Crinoline, 537 
"An Incident of the French Camp," 101 
Index, 671-688 
"Indian Children,” 156 
Indians, American, stones about, 416-419 
"Infant Joy," 19* 

Informational books, aitcria for, 545-548 

In France, 566-567; ill . 565 

"In go-cart so tiny," 131 

Initial Biographies, 524 

In My Motifs House, 418 

Innocent Wayfaring, The, A^Q 

"Iflffodctcti'on," 166-167 

Irttrodactian to Birds, 552 

Invincible Louisa, 537 

Insh Red, 480-481 

"I Saw a f^ost," S91 

"Is John Srtiith Within?" 216 

Ives, Burl, 93 

“JibbenvocJry," 110 
Jackson. Jesse, 5, 415 
Jacksons of Tennessee, The, 532 
Jacobs, Joseph, 240-242 
James, Marquis and Bessie, 533-534 
James, Will, 474-473 
Janeway, James, 40 
Jatakas, 283-286 

Jeanne d'Are, The Warrior Saint, 335 
Jerome Anthony, 414 
Jingle Jangle, ill., 128, 152 
"Jippy and Jimmy,” 114 

"Joe,” 125 

"Jog on, jog on, the footpath way," 211 
Johansen. Margaret A , 428-429 
"John Gilpin’s Ride,” ill , 101 
Johnny Crow’s Garden, 115; ill , 115 
Johnny Crow's New Garden, 115, 116 
Johnny Craw's Party, 115 
Johnny Tremain, 8, 438-440, ill , 438 
John Paul Jones: Fighting Sailor, 528-529 
Johnson, James C , 543 
Johnson, Maegatec and Helen, 474 
Johnson, Osa. 539 
Johnson, Saavel, 44 
Jonathan Goes West, 429 
Jones, Elizabeth Orton, 28, 568-569, 571; dl-. 571 
Jones, Harold, 70, ill, 72 
Jones, Maty Alice, 570-571 
JaaniM, 4,32.400, ill, 4 ^ 

Judson, Qata Ingram, 424, 525-526, 530. 332, 533, 
537 

Judy's Journey, 422 
'The Jumbties." lor-TOS 
Jungle Books, 464, 465-466 
Jungle River, 429 


Junior, a Colored Boy of Charleston, 4l4 
Justin Morgan Had a Horse, 477, 504-506 
Just So Stories, 342-^43 
Justus, May, 422 

KhW, Virginia, 27 

Kaoe, Henry, ill., 126 

I^titor, MacKinfay, 536 

Katy and the Big Snow, 339 

Kaye, Danny, 594 

Keats, John, 198-199 

Kcnf, Rockwell, 28; ill , 252 

Kepes, Juliet, ill., 127 

KiddclI-Monroe, Joan, ill., 230 

Kfelty, Bernadine, 537 

Kieran, John, 552 

Kinder- und Mausmarchen, 237-238 

Kinds of Poetry, The, 194 

King, Manan, 337 

King and I, The, 594 

Ktng Arthur, 303-304 

"Kiog John aad the Abhor of Canterbury,” 84 , 85 
Kingman, Lee, 560 

King of she Golden River, The, 315-316; ill., 315 
King of the Wind, All, 478; jJl , 467 
Kings and Queens, 139; iU , 121 
"The King's Break/asr," 119 
Kmgsley, aasJes, 51-52, 319-320 
Kintu, 12 

Kipling, Rudyatd, 342-343, 465*466 
Kitcredge, George Lyman. 82 
Kjelgaard, James, 480-481 
Kleinerc, Charlotte, lU , 447 
Koii, 31 
Kon Tiki, 10 
Kiauss, Ruth, 394 
Kredel. Fritz, i«.. 248,315 
Krumgold, Joseph, 4, 423-424 
Ksush, Beth and Joe, ill , 346, 347 
“Kubla Khan,” 160 


Ladycaie Farm, 5, 415 
la Fontaine, Jean de, 286-287 
"The lamb," 216 
lampcnan, Evelyn Sibley, 440-441 
Landaurk Boola, 524-525 

landmarks in children’s Jirerature, chronology, 53 

’The Land of Story Books," 105 

lang, Andrew, 231 

Langstaif, John, 69 

Lansing, Elizabeth, 427 

lassie Come-Home, 6 

Last of the Mohicans, 4 1 6 

latham, Jean Lee, 518, 531 

Lathrop. Dorothy, 469*470, ill , 172, 469 

Laxttmore, Eleanor Frances, 414, 454, 560, dl.. 454 

"laughing Song," 166 

laughing Time, 126-127', ill , 127 

Lavender's Blue, lU , 72 

lawtenoe, Isabelle, 428, 446-447 

lawson. Robert, 27, 41, 333-334, ill . 197. 332, 541 

iMir^r by Destiny, 527 

leaf. Munto, 463 

tear. Edward, 28, 50, 51. 71. 105-II0, ill . 103 
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Ue ani -*» Appomattox. 536 
Lees of Arlington, The, 536 
leiftheUch.^'i^ 

Leighton, Oare. lU- 186 

Leighton, 537 

397-398. 422-423; ill . 392. 398 

Lentil, 411,413 

Lewis, CS, 324 i«ii< 

Lewis Elizabeth Forefflao, 4, 455-456 
Sw, Ch.lj'., 34, pabl.,. 34-35; 54S- 

549; school, 35 
Lide, Alice. 428-429 
Liets, Emil. 482-483 
light at Tern Rock, The, 13 
Lillie,Amy.57l 
Lind, Jenny, 533 
Lindgfen, Astfid. 346, 427 
Lindman,Mai, 397 
Lindsay. Vachel, 122-123 
Lines, Kaihletn, 70 

The lion, the ^ffiteh, end the V'erdrobe, 324 

VipVini.'Siraiiaffl, 31 

Lvppincou, Joseph Whittotv,478-479 

Lipscomb, George, 538 

Lisiaky, Gene, 529 

LiHle An|«l*’r Puppy, 560 

Lillie Auto, The, 397-398,431: ilL, 398 

Little Bleek Sembo, 317*318 

Lillie Book of Days, A, 147 

Little Book of Prayers, A, 568, ill , 568 

"Uctle Boy Blue,*' 124 

‘The Idttle Bot Found," 166 

"The Linle Boy Lost," 16S 

Little Couley, The, 394 

Lr»/»£/4/»e, 401. 431; 111,397 

Lsule Parmer, The, 394 

Little Tisherman, The, 394 

' The Little Fe*." *28 

Lsiile Ktiiory of ihe Horn A, ill., 38 

Little House, The. 340, 559. iU . 340 

Lillie House m she Big ITooi/f, 441,442 

Lillie House on she Praine, ilL, 432 

Ltiile lilani, The, 393 

"Little John and the Tanner of Blyth," 873-37e 

■ Little John Bcnlejohn,” 99, 113 

Lillie Uo. 32; 111,560 

Little tori Faanlleroy, 403; ill ■ 29 

Lillie Lost Lamb, 394 

"The Little Mermaid," 311 

Lillie Havjso Bluebird, 5, 418, 430 

"The Little Old Sod Shanty on the OaUn," 96 

"Lnle Orphant Annie," 99, 124 

Litile Pear, 454,«J-49Tj ill , 454 

"Little Pear Falls into the RiTcr," 498-497 

"Little Pig," 462 

Lillie Tim end she Breve Sea Capteh, 400. ilL 400 

Lillie Tool, 341. ilL, 341 

"Linle wind, blow on the hill-top," 133, ajy 

Utile tromen. 4, 6, 7. 52. 392, 402-403, 441 

Utei of the Hunted, 462 

Ufing Deierl, 589 

Loesser, Frank, 91 

Lofting, Hugh, 330-331 


Lomax, John and Alan, 92, 93 
UsngHsntf, The, 588 
Long Winter, The, 442 
Loopy. 341 

"Ltwd Randal," 83, 91; ill , 78 
Lorenaini. Carlo, 336-337 
LffSt Corner, 422 

Lost Queen of Egypt, The, 445-446 
Love, need for, 6 8 
Ippe Ii Forever, 7 
Lovriace, Maud, 7 

Iffve LesSefS of Phyllis McGinley, The, 127 
••Lullaby, oh lullaby!" 170 

ifeaosfcey, Robert, 27.410-411. 413; ill.. 464, 582 

McConnell, Jane and Burt, 537 

McCord, E)avid. 125-126 

MacDonald, George, 323-324 

McGinley, Phyllis, 74, 127 

McGtaw, Eloiae Jarvis, 4l7, 446 

MacKicutry, Elizabeth, ill , 308 

McNcer, May, 567 

lHaJehrie'f Rescue, ill., 20 

•'A hlad Tca-Patry," 380-383 

Afrfg/cAfu/ze, 31.418 

Mabony, Bertha, 27 

Make Way for Ducklings, 27; ilL, 464 

"A Maltese Dog," 197 

Malvern, Gladys, 537 

Mara, Daughter of the Nile, 446 

Marigold Carden, 131 

Marifso, Dorothy, 560 

Martha, Daughter of Virginia, 528 

Af^ Lotbrop, 43 

Mary Poppini. 17, 343-344, 1!L, 344 
Mas^eld, John, 208, 209 
Masked Ptouler, 481; ilL, 461 
Mass media of encetuinment, effect on children's 
reading, 596-599, uses of, 595-596 
"The Master Cat," 3S3-3SS 
"Master I have, and I am his man," 21 2 
Matter Simoa'i Carden, 435, 436 
Matchlock Cun, The, 4l6, 437 
Matxhat, Ceciie Hulse, 552 
Maurois, Andre, 509, 313 
Meader, Stephen, 429 
Meigs, Cornelia, 434-436 
Meigs, Qizabech, 556, 537 
Meldicr, Frederick G , 45, 51 
Afemoirr of a London DoH, 335-336 
Men, Muroteopes, and UvtngThings, 551; ilL, 544 
Ales of Iron, 448 
Afe^A, she Pet Stunk, 481 
Alerry Adventures of Robin Hood, The, ill., 17 
‘The Merry-Go-Round," 157 
Metamorphoses, 293 
Afencas Story, The, 567 
Alice, Aten, mi Elephantt, 551 
Mtcbael and Mary. 1 17 
Alichelangelo. 538 
"The Middle Bear," 486-491 
Middle Moffat, The, 486-491; 111 , 408 
Mighty Men, 121 

AliAeAtuHtjan and Hit Steam Shovel, ^4, 539 
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Mdhous, Katherine, 32; ill., 35 
for Baber, 42 

"The Milkmaid and Her Pail." 283 

Millions of Cats, 318, ill . 318 

Milne, A. A.. 53, 116-121. 337-338 

Minorities, stories about, 419-425 

Minstrels, as originators of ballads, 77, 79 

AIih Hickory, 325-326 

Mister Penny, 332-333 

Misty of Chincoteague, 411 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, 393 

Mticbells,The, 407-408 

Mittens, All 

"Mix a pancake," 169 

Moccasin Trail, 417, 430 

Moe. Jorgen E., 238-240 

Mofjats, The, 408, 413 

Monk, Randy, ill., 255, 291 

"The Monkey and the Crocodile," 9S 

Moan, Grace and Carl, 417 

"Afoon Song," ir® 

Moore, Clement, 50, 96, 97 
Mordvinoff, Nicolas. 27. 32; ill . 20, 22 
Alofe All’Of-a-Kind Family, 420-421 
Afore Noniense, 105 

Alora Nurtery Rbymts of London Town, 121 
Morrison, Lucile, 445 
Mofte d’Arthur, 38 

Mother Goose, action of, 65-66; categories of, 63; 
humor of, 66; identify of, 57; lUusuaciosis of, 
66-67; legendary editions of, 59-60; modern edi- 
tions of, 67-71; musical quality of, 63-65; origin 
of, 61-62; poetry of, 64; story interest of, 66; 
uses of, 74-75, 195; variants of. 71-74; variety 
of, 62-63 

Aloiier Goose’s Quarto, 60-61 
Mountain Born, 537 
Moving pictures, 591-595 
Movrglj, 40 

Mf. Pint Passes By, 117 

Mr. Popper's Penguins, 345-346 

Mr. Revere and I, 333 

"Mrs. Peck-Pigeon," 190 

"Mrs. Snipkin and Mrs. Wobblcchin,” 114 

"Mr. Wells," 143 

Muir, Percy, 43 

Multeady, ^Iham, 47 

Munroe and Francis, 60 

Musician series, Wheeler and Deucher, 521-522 

My Dog Rimy, 413 

"My Father’s Gray Mare,” 96 

Aly Friend Flicka, 476 

Myitery of Burnt Rtll, The, 42S 

Mystery of the Mahieb, 428 

Mystery tales, 425-430 

Myths, defined, 288; sources, 293-294, types, 290* 
293: uses, 296-298, values, 294-295 


"Nancy Hanks” 101,590 
Narrative poems, modern, 96-102 
Nash, Ogden. 127 
Nathan, Boy of Capernaum, 571 
Nathan, Robert, 101 


Neri,. chajren-s, 3-1 1; for 8; („ 

, MisfaciJon, 10.11; for klongioE, 5-6; for 
love, 6-8; for security, 3-5 
Negroes, stories about, 413-416 
Newberry, Clare TutUy, 28, 472,554; ;J1, 472 
Ncwbery, John, 44, 45, 58 
Newbery Medal Books, 36, luted, 669 
Newbolt, Henry, 101 
Newell, Hope, 4l6 
Nete England Primer, ill , 42 
Nfootson, Harold, 509 
'Night," 171 

Night Before Cbrittmas, The. See "A Visit from 
Sc Nicholas." 

"Night of Fear," 574-S76 
"The Night Will Never Suy," 139 
Niles, John Jacob, 93 
Nmo, 424 

Noisy Book, The, 394 

Noaseisse Songs and Stories, 105, 106, 107 

Nonsense verse, I03-127', vtluesof, 105-105 

No Other White Men, 531 

Norton, Afaty, 10, 324-525 

Nothing at All, 318 

"Notice," 12s 

Noif We Are Six, 117, 119, 120 
Nitres, AUred, 102 

Nursery Rhymes of London Town, 121, 122, 139 


Oak Tree House, The, ill., 449 
"Oberofl and Tiaois," ill , 164 
Odyssey, 38, 299-300. ill , 300 
Of Courage Undaunted, 531*532 
O'Hara, Mary, 476 
Olivier, Sir Lawrence, 594 
Oi' Paul, the Mighty Logger, tU , 584 
Omnibus, 589 
O’Moran, M , 416 

One God: the Ways We Worship Him, 571-572 
One Afoming in Maine, 420 

Only True Mother Goose Melodies, The, 60, ill , 56 
On Safari, 539 

On she Banks of Plum Cree^ 441-442, 497-499 
'The Open Road," 3»S-390 
Opie, Iona and Peter, 61, 68 
'The Oregon T«51,” 101 

Oftginal Mother Goose's Melody, The, 58-59, ill , 59 

Original Poems for Infant Minds, 47 

Orton, Helen F., 427 

"OtbeR." 151 

Otter's Story, An, 482-483 

Otto ^ the Stiver Hand, 448, ill , 18 

Out Country's Story, 566, ill., 566 

Our [adyof Guadalupe, 31 

Our Sm^t Native Animals, 57f-5S0 

Ouslaw Red, 481 

Ovid, 293 

• O wind, where have you been," 169 
The Owl and the Pussy-Cit,” IC7, 109 
Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, 61 
Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book, The, 68 

Fam. Mildred, 53? 
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Paddle to the Sea, 563 

Paine, Albert Bigelow, 336 

Paintbox Summer, 7 

Palazzo, Tony, 483 

•TOie Pancake." 242-243. 348-349 

Panchatantra,The, 284 283 

Parable, defined, 253 

Paradise Valley, 424 

‘•Ibe Park.” 156 

Parker, Bertha, 548 

Parsons, Jacynth, ill , 167 

Patsy JeSerson of Montteello, 330 

Paul Bunyan, ill , 252 

Paul Revere and the World He laved In, 438 
Peachtree Island, 5 
Pease, Howard, 415-416. 429-430 
Pecos Bill, 34 

'Pecos Bill and His Bouncing Bride,” 367-380 
Pedro, the Angti of Olvera Street, 400 
Pegeen, 407; ill., 407 
PelWs Hew Suit. 396-397, 559. ill , 396 
Penn, 527 

Penny's Worth of Character, 422 

•'People," 127 

•The People." 143 

Pepper and Salt, 3l6 

Pepys, Samuel, 81 

Percy. Buhop, 81-82 

Percy, Polly, and Pete, 472 

Petrault, Charles. 43, 235-237, 307 

Peter Crapes, 326 

Peieriin Papers,He, 342 

Perer Pan, 324 

Peter Rabbit, The Tale of, 11, 27, 327-328. 462; 
ilL, 328 

Petersham, Maud and Miska, 28, 71; dl, 72, 395, 
568 

Peter's Long Walk, 560 

Petty, Ann, 537 

Pets, books about are of, 554 

Peyser, Ethel, 549 

•Thaethon," 370-372 

Phantom Deer, 478 

"Phizzog," 1S5 

‘'Piccadilly," 122 

'The Picnic Basket," A85-4a6 

Picture Rhymes from Foreign Lands, 121 

Pictures to Crow Up With, 549 

'The Pied Piper of Hamelin," 96, 97-98,197; »U,98 

"Pilgrims and Puritans," 123-124 

Pilgrim’s Progress, 41 

Pilgrim Thanksgiving, 560 

Pmg, 399, 462 

'Tinocchio," 383-385 

Pinocehio, The Adventures of, 

Pioneer Ctrl, 525 

Pippt Longiiocking, 34, 346 

*"^e Pirate Don Dark of Dowdee.” 99 -ina 

Piischi, 335 

Pits, lienty, 30 

Place for Peter, A. 537 

Plain Girl, 420, 430 

The plant cut down to the root." 175 

Play. See Change. 


Plenty la Watch. 454 
Plot, sKwy, 17 
Poftet Book, 44 
Poem! by a Little Girl, 175, 176 
Poetic Origins and the Ballad, 79 
Poetry, appeals of, 192-193; children's difEculties 
■wnb. 189-192; ciitciia for, 187-189; Aefinuwos 
of, 187; introduction of, 200-201; reading of, 193- 
201; sources of, 204-206; uses of, 160-161, 
201-204 


Poetry anthologies, 204-205 
Poetry books, single authors, 205-206 
Poetry collections, individual, 206 
Pointed People, The, 147 
Polar Bear Twins, 466 

Polifi. leo, 4, 32. 399-400. 560. ill., 4, 22, 542, 560 
Polygenesis, as origin of folk tales, 232 
Poor Richard, 529 

Poppy Seed Cakes, The, 395. 485-486; ill , 395 

Poppy Seeds, 32. 317; ill, 20 

Popular Ballad, The, 80 

Popular Tales from the Sorse, 239 

Posell, Elsa, 549 

“ThePoutoes' Dance," 132 

Potter. Deatru, 27, 29, 527-328; ill , 328 

Pound, Louise, 79, 92-95 

Powell, Robert, 57-58 

Prairie Yeart, The, 534 

Ptayet books, 567-569 

Prayer for Little Tbingt, A, 569, ill , 571 

'Ttmer Lesson," 155 

'Trocessioo from Calvary,” ill , 165 

Pronunciation guide, 670 

Proudfit, Isabel. 539 

Pfovetb, defined, 253 

Psalms, 203, 208, 230 

Tbe Pulling Bee,” 504-506 

Putdy.aaire Lee, 538 

Putiam, effect on children's literature in England, 
40-42; in the New 'World, 42-43 
"The Pur^e Jar," 49 
Purs in Boots, 32; iU., 308 

Pyle, Howard, 29, 314, 316, 447-448, 480. ill, 17. 


The Queen of Hearts," 66 

Rabbit Hill. 333-334, 462. in , 332 

T|^ Rabbit's Song (^tside the Tavern ” 175 

’ Arthur, 27, 29. 47, 70; Ul. 65. 78. 84, 

Radio. 587-592 

The Raggedy Man,” 99, 124 

JP** ^88*4. Taggle Gypsies,” 85, 85 89 

Rain, 138 

Rainbow Book of Art, The, 538, 549 
Rama, Adventures of, 304; ill 291 
Ramayana, 304 ' 

Ramsay, Allan, 81 

Rankin. Louise, 4 

Raasome, Arthur, 314, 404-406 

Rapen,Thg,^}i 

Ravielli, Anthony, ilL, 544 

Raymond L. Ditmars, 539 
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■Sleervhead.''l53-«M. ill, 184 
sSlua. Louis. 409. 413: .11.303,408 
Slow readers, aid for, 598-599 
28. 568-569 

Smith. E. Boyd. 470; lil.. 286. 561 

Smith, Jessie Willcox, 30. ilL, 452 

Smith. William Jay. 126-127 

StnoAe above the lane, 46Q 

imoky,Al4A1^ , , l J uni 

Sn.pp, Snapp, Snurrand the Gingerbread 197 

Sntpp, Snapp, Snurr and the Red Shoes, 397 

Snippy and Snappy, 318 

Snow, lU., 554 

Snt)u> Dog, 480 

’The Snow Queen," 312 , 

Social studies, for older children, 561-567, for 
youn£ diildten, 558-561 
Social studies, we of fiction with. 433-434 
Sojo.Toba, 462 
“Some One," 181 
"Song,” 204 
"A Song for Hal," 114 
Song of Robin Hood, dl , 76 
"The Song of the Mad Prince," 189 
SoBgr of Experience, 47 
Songs of Innoeenee, 47, 162-167, ill , 163, 167 
Sorenson, Virginia, 420, 424 
Southey, Robert, 315 
"Speak roughly to your Imle boy," 1 1 0 
Speetalor.The, 81 

Sperry, Armstrong, 528*529, 458, ilL, 457 
"Spring," 14S 

Spy in WilUamburg, A, 428 

Spykman, E C, 411*412 

Spyti, Johanna, 452*453 

Squanto, Friend of she Whise Men, 521 

"Suri," tn-iw 

Ssars To-nsgbs. 171*172, lU, 172 

Sseadfast Tin Soldier, 32 

Steele, lUcbatd,40 

Steele, WUliaio O.. 440, 588 

Steffens, Lincoln, 539 

Sieppin and Family, A16 

Stevenson, Augusta, 523 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 132-13S, 425-427 

‘ Stocking Fairy," 145 

Stone, Helen, 32, 74, ill, 73 

Stong, Philip, 482 

Siolz.Mary, 7 

"Stop-Go," 157 

Ssory about Psogtlie, 471 

Story of Amelia Earbart, The, 537 

Story of Dr. Dolittle, The, 330-331 

Ssory of Engltsb Life, The, 566 

Story of Ferdinand, The, 463 

Slory of Florence Nighiingale, The, 537 

Story of George \Paihingion Carver, The, 538 

Story of John Paul Jonet.The, 528 

Slory of lafayelie, The, 528 

Story of Mad Anthony Xe'ayae, The, 528 

Story of Mankind, The, 54, 561-562 

Story of Valentine, The, 560 

Story-poems for older children, 100-102 

Storj telling, requirements lot, 272-275 


"Strange Tree," 144 

Strawbem Ctrl. 4. 397, 420. 422, 423 

Sueatfeild, Noel, 406 

Street, James, 4 12-4 13 

Stnp^ Coat the Skunk, 47S 

Staatt, Jesse, 422 

Suba, Susanne, ill., 72 

Slimmer at Yellow Singer' s, 4 

Sun, The, 4 

But! Up, 27 

"Susan Blue," 190 

Susie Mortar, 597 

Siaallowt and Amazons, 404, 406 

Swift, Jonathan, 46-47 

"Swift things are beautiful,” 173 

Syme, Ronald, 526 


Tales from the Field, 239 
Tall Book of Mother Goose, The, 31; lU., 69 
Tail Booi of Nursery Tales, 31; til , 240 
•Tam Uo," 87 

Tanglewood Tales for Gstls and Boys, 51 
Tarry, EUeo, 413 
"Tactetcoau," 355*359; ill., 241 
•Taxis," 149 

Taxts and Toadstools, 147*149 

Taylor, Ann and Jane, 47, 129*130 

Taybr, Sydney, 4, 420-421 

Tea Party," 151 

Teasdale, Sara. 171*172 

Tea-Table Miscellany, 81 

Television, 587*592 

Tell Me about God, 570 

Tell Me about fetus, 570 

Ten Brave Women, 537 

T«oniel.Sif John, 28. 51, 323; ill., 322 

Tbanktgiinrig Story, 30, 445, til , 24 

Thee, Hannah! A, A\9 

Theft of the Golden Ring, The, 447 

Theme, story. 16*17 

Theodore Rootevelt, 524 

Theogonj, 293 

"There was an Old Mao in a tree," 109 

•There was an Old Mat» of Tobago," 1 05 

"There was an Old Mao with a beard," 1 09 

"There was a Young Lady of Norway," 109 

These HaPpy Golden Years, 443 

They Came front Scotland, 424 

They Came from Sweden, 424 

"They that wait upon the Lord," 56g 

They Were Strong end Good, 541 

TlAmble Summer, 4l0 

Tdus Is an Orchestra, 549 

"This Is My Rock," 125 

Thttlasde Ptg Picture Book, 29 

Thomas, Isaiah, 58 

Thomas, Jean, 94 

Thomas, Katherine Hwes, 60, 6l 

Thornes Jefferson, 529-530 

ThoctwThomsen, Gudtun. 239, 279-280 

Thornycroft, Rosalind, ill , 121 

‘^cad Tbet Runs So True, The, 422 

The Three Bears," 3 1 5 

Three Kings of Seba, 30 
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Three Policemen, The, 326 

Three Royal Monkeys, The, 331-332 

Three Stuffed Owls, 428 

Three Without Fear, 10 

Through the Looking-Glass, 50, 110, 320-323 

Thunderhead, 

Tight Little Island, 594 
■•Tillie,” 183 
Tippett, James S., 156 
•Tired Tim,” 182 
Tirra Urra, 112, ill , 113 
"The Toaster.” 126 
'To a Waterfowl,” 191 

Tobe, 413 

’To Beachey, 1912.” 155 

To Beat a Tiger, 456 

'To have nothing at all," 175 

Told under the Stats and Stripes, 424 

Tomahawks and Trouble, 440 

"Tom HicUthrift,” 40 

Tompkins, Jane, 466 

Tom Sawyer. 52. 392. 401-402. 431; >» . 52 

"Tom Tit Tot.” 356^38 

Tom Whipple, 437 

Tony Draws a Horse, 594 

The Tortoise and the Geese, lU , 280 

To Tell Your Love, 7 ^ _ 

Totem Casts a Shadow, The. 7 
Tough Winter. The. 333, 462 
Trail of the Little Paiute, 416 
Ttfaveling Musicians, The, ill-, 28 1 
Travers, P. L. 343-344 
Treasure in the Little Trunk, The, 427 

Treasure Island, 1i,A2i-A21 

Treasury of American Book ^ 

Treasury of Art Masterpieces, A,J49 

Tree in the Trad, 563-564, ill , 563 

Tree of Freedom, 437-438 

Tree of Life, The, 1>12 it* 

■Tree-toad is a leaf gray shadow, 1 76 
Tree Wagon, 440-441 

Tresselt, Alvio, 27, 31, 399-40 . 15 70 572 

Tudor, Tasba, 28. 70-71, 74. 567. iH . 15, 70. 5/^ 

Tunis, John, 5, 41M16 Talking " 285-286 

"The Turtle Who Couldn t Stop Talking, 

Twain, Mark, 52, 401-402 

Twenty-One Balloons, 28, 326, lU., 2 

"Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 4/ 

Two Is a Team, 413 
Two Reds, The, 32 

"The Ugly Duckling," 311. 464 
Ullman, James Ramsey, 459 

"The Umbrella Brigade. 114 

Uncle Remus and His 

Under /fee Tree, 141-144, .1 . l41 

Under the Window, 131; iH . 131 

Up from Slavery, 
i;p/feeH,//,419-420..11..419 
Up the Windy HiU. 152 

5^0 

Vance, Marguerite, 528. 5 ju, 

Van Doren. Carl. 5U-5 jj 545 

Vanishing Prairie, The, 


Van Loon, Hendrik Willem, 54, 561-562 
Van Stockum, Hilda, 406-408; ill., 407 
Velveteen Rabbit, The, 337 

Verse choirs, 207-228; beginning of, 210-214; defi- 
nition of, 207; for older children, 210, for young 
children, 209; history of, 208-209; in parts, 212- 
214, in unison, 210-212; leading of, 222; prob- 
lems in casting of. 214-222; public performance 
of. 222-225; sections of, 207; values of, 207-208 
Very Special House, A, 394 
Village Tree, The, 454 
Vinton, Iris, 528-529 
"A Visit from St. Nicholas," 96, 97; ill., 97 
“The Visitor," 148 
Viton, the Mink, 481 
Vdpes, the Red Fox, 481 

Wagging Tails; an Album of Dogs, 478 
Wagtail, 467 
Wahoo Bobcat, A1& 

Watt for WiUiam, 399, 430. 560; lU.. 399 
Wake Up, Farm! 560 
Waldeck, Theodore, 539 
Walk in she City, A, 560 ^ 

The Walrus and the atpentcr. J«l*M2 

Ward. Lynd, 28, 30. 440, 482. 567; lU . 24, 438, 535 

Washington, Booker T., 538 
Waibington, the Nation s Fyst Hero, 528 
WaSch for a Tall White Sail, 7 
L-.a.i».,Ti., 52. 319-320 
Watetless Mountain, 4, 417 
Waits, Isaac, 47,129 
Webb, Addison, 552 

•Wee Wee Man, •■86 .. 

Woss..d, ^ ’ 

Welles, Wnifred, 144-146, 158 

Weftham,Dr.Fiedric,585 

What Can You Do with a Shoe^ ill .21 

"What IS pink? A rose 1$ pink. 169-170 

"What IS Poetry?” 186 

xerhaPs Inside of Engines? 4 

WbaPs My Line? 589 

"Whatsoever thin^ are true. 

"What the Good-Man Does Js ou 
310 

Wheeler, Opal, 521-522 

Wheel on the School, The, 460, ill-. ^ 

"When all the other leav« are gone, i? 

•■When Hannibal Crossed the Alps, . 

"When in disgrace *"^19 I20,^1I. 120 

When We Were Very Young. 117. 

“Where Go the Boats?” 137 
“Where’s Mary?" 217 
“WhiK>ety Stoune,” 259 
“Whistle, Whistle," 104 
White,E.B, 334-335, 468 
White Cat, The, lU., 308 
Whue Snow, Bright Snow, 31. 40U 
White Stag, ASB 
White Tower, The, 459 
Whitmore, W. H , 58 

Who Built the Bridge^ 

lH&o Coet There? 469; iH . 469 
• Who has seen the wind?" 169 
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Who Rides tn the Dark* 429, 600 
Wiese. Kuri, lU.. 456. 482 
■The Wife of Ushei’s Well," 85 
’The Wife Wiipt in Wediet’s Skin," 83 
Wilde, Osc«, 316-317 
Wilder, Laura IngalU, 3, 441-444 
Wilderness Champion, 478 
Wilderness Journey, 440 

Will and Nicolai. See William lipVind and N« 
MordvinoS. 

Wiliams, Garth, 32, 441; Hi , 306, 432 
Wlliams-Ellis, Amabel, 566 
Willow Whistle, The, 435, 436 
Wlsoa, Haael, 528 
"The Wind.” 137,215 
‘The wind has such a rainy sound," 169 
Wind tn the Chimney, 460 
Wind in the Rigging, 429 
Wind in she WiUows, The, 11, 17, 328-330, 
ill, 54 

Windy TllorfliRg, ilL, 150 

"Wndy Nighti," 136 

Winged Moeeasins, 532 

Winnie-the Pooh, 18, 337«338 

Winter Danger, 440 

Wotetfeld, Henry, 447 

Wonder Book for Girls and Boys, A, 51 

Wonder Cloei, 314 

Wonderful Winter, The, 450 

Wood, Esther, 453 


Wood, Laura, 539 
Wood, Ray, 71 

Wooden Lofket, The, 428-429 
Woodward, Hildegarde, 32 
Works and Days, 293 

'The world turns and the world changes," 198 
“The Worm,” 142 
Wright, Blaoche Fisher, 67; ill , 67 
Wyeth, N. C, 30, 480; lU . 45, 300, 468 
Wyotie, Annette, 156 

Yashima, hlitsu, 454 

Yashima. Taro, 454-455, 560; ill, 455 

Yates, Elizabeth, 537 

Yearling, The, 412, 480; ill., 468 

Yeats, WUiam Butler, 194 

“Yes, that's the gitl that struts about," 131 

'Yesterday io Oxford Street," 179 

Yome Wondernose, 419,431 

Yoa Are There, 589 

Young, Stanley, 532 

Younger EdJa, 294 

Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze, 4, 455-456; ill., 456 

Young Hickory, 532. 574*576 

Young Lafayette, 528 

Young Mary Stuart, 537 

Young Waiter Scott, 539 

Ziffl, Heibete, 4, 551 
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